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Now  we  are  not  implying  that  the  Lexus 
GS  430  is  the  perfect  vehicle  in  which  to 
achieve  existential  happiness 

On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  arguably  one  of  the 
most  balanced  sport 
sedans  ever  made. 

A  cursory  glance  at 


■-  ULTRA-LOW  X 

EMISSIONS  FOR 

KARMA 

300  HORSEPOWER  FOR 


the  numbers  is  enough 


awaken  the  most  dour  of  souls: 


NIRVANA. 


4.3  liters,  32  valves,  300  horsepower  and, 
remarkably,  325  pound-feet  of  torque. 


Such  prodigious  output  is  made  possible    ', 
by  our  aptly  named  Variable  Valve  Timing    j 
with  intelligence  (WT-i  for  short) 

that  increases  response  at 

I 
I 

low  and  medium  rpm's.    ] 

So  when  you  punch 

the  accelerator,  things 

happen  with  a  sense  of    , 

gency  that  you'll  simply    i 

! 

not  experience  elsewhere.  Time 
compresses.  Landscapes  blur.  Joy  nears. 
Perhaps  more  amazing  than  the  sheer    i 
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"CalHornia  Air  Resources  Board  certified  as  U-LEV  For  more  information  about  the  certification  process  and  criteria,  please  visit  uvvw.arb.ca.gov,  ©2001  Lexus,  a  Division  of  Toyota  Mol< 


power  this  car  produces  is  the  civility  with 
which  it  is  wielded.  The  GS  430  ride  feels 
smooth  and  composed,  while  its  handling 
borders  on  being  telepathic. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  same  system 
providing  this  power  is  largely  accountable 
for  its  rarefied  U-LEV*  status. 

What  good,  after  all,  is  creating  one  of 
the  most  exhilarating  cars  on  the  planet  if 
there's  no  planet  left  to  drive  on? 


DUE 


So  what  on  earth  is  '  ^-LEVt'  L  -tra-Low 


Emission  Vehicle  — a  rati  g  recognized 


by  the  EPA  and  the  Cahfomia  Air  Resources 


Board  with  the  intent  of  reducing 


harmful  emissions.  In  order  to  achieve  this 


government  rating,  an  automobile  must 


emit  one-third  less  harmful  emissions  than 


the  average  new  car  being  sold  today. 


How  did  Lexus  engineer  this  masterstroke? 


An  ingenious  catalytic  converter 


design.  Unique  induction  technology.  And 


production  tolerances  as  precise  and 


tight  as  you  could  possibly  imagine.  The  end 


result  of  all  of  this  innovation  and 


technology  is  a  powerful  engine  that  runs 


exceptionally  cleanly  and  efficiently. 


Because  at  Lexus,  we  firmly  believe  that 


a  true  performance  automobile 


should  not  only  be  driven  responsibly. 


it  should  be  built  responsibly,  too. 


Can  an  automobile  delight,  comfort,  fascinate  and  energize  you? 
Take  lexus.com  for  a  test  drive.  The  Passionate  Pursuit  of  Perfection. 


®^ 


S.ilcs.,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  yon  to  wear  sealbelts,  secure  children  in  rear  seat,  obey  all  speed  laws  and  drive  responsibly.  For  more  information,  call  800-USA-LEXUS  (800-872-5398). 
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ON  THE  FRONTIER  OF  APOCALYPSE  In  Peshawar, 
Islamabad,  and  Kashmir,  Christopher  Hitchens  explores 
signs  that  Pakistan,  far  from  being  a  dependable  U.S.  ally,  could 
produce  the  ultimate  nightmare:  a  nuclear  jihad 82 

DESERT  HAWK  At  73,  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
finally  has  the  reins  of  power,  but  has  he  changed?  Face-to-face 
with  Israel's  polarizing  leader.  David  Margolick  cuts  through 
the  speculation.  Photograph  by  Harry  Benson 88 

BEING  TOM  CRUISE  Still  on  top  despite  a  bruising  divorce, 
writes  Evgenia  Peretz.  Tom  Cruise  is  pushing  the  dramatic 
envelope  in  Cameron  Crowe's  Vanilla  Sky.  opposite  his  new 
love.  Penelope  Cruz.  Photographs  by  Herb  Ritts  92 

THE  C.I.A.'S  BLIND  AMBITION  The  heat  is  on  at 
the  C.I. A.,  which  just  got  a  huge  budget  boost  in  the  wake  of  its 
stunning  failure.  Talking  to  veteran  spies,  Sam  Tanenhaus 
connects  the  agency's  current  crisis  to  its  Cold  War  victories  . . . 96 

MURDER  IN  EAST  HAMPTON  Few,  if  any,  were 
angrier  with  Ted  Ammon  than  his  wife.  When  the  financier  was 
found  bludgeoned  to  death.  Michael  Shnayerson  reports, 
a  tortured  marriage  and  bitter  divorce  came  under  close 
scrutiny.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 102 

GIRLS  INCORPORATED  Peggy  Sirota  and  Scott 
Gummer  spotlight  those  amazing  Olsen  twins lUO 


THE  HI-FI  LIFE  Temple  ofsound.  symbol  of  progress, 
instrument  of  seduction    in  the  1950s,  high  fidelity  was 
ail  this  and  more.  Todd  Eberle  and  Bruce  Handy  capture 
the  whiz-bang  allure  of  a  forgotten  technology 


108 


AFGHANISTAN'S  TRAGIC  THRONE  Is  a  frail, 

soft-spoken  87-year-old  the  last,  best  hope  for  Afghanistan? 
In  Rome,  Judy  Bachrach  visits  exiled  King  Mohammad 
Zaher  Shah,  whose  extraordinary  life  may  contain  one  more 
dramatic  chapter.  Photographs  by  Edward  Grazda 116 

PEET  PERFORMANCE  Firooz  Zahedi  and  Kevin 
Sessums  sample  the  highbrow  sizzle  of  Amanda  Peet 120 
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MAGNIFICENT  OBSESSION  The  lost  "director's  cut " 

of  Orson  Welles's  The  Magnificent  Amhersous  has  long 

been  the  holy  grail  of  film  scholars.  David  Kamp  chronicles 

the  evisceration  of  a  masterpiece— ^and  a  career 122 


31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE  Richard 

Avedon's  French  connection.  Hot  Reels;  Chris  Mitchell  on 
Gosford  Park.  Bruce  HdnAy  on  Italian  for  Beginners.  Anderson 
Tepper  on  No  Mans  Land.  Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type. 
Edward  Helmore  speaks  with  Colombian  crusader  Ingrid 
Betancourt;  Henry  Alford  goes  Gracefully  Insane 35 
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e  where  others  merely  wallow.  Presenting  the  very  sjvtft  BMW  X5  4.6is. 


The  New  BMW 
X5  4.6is 


bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-48MW 


The  Ultimate 
Driving  Machine' 
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TERROR  ON  THE  DOTTED  LINE  The  24-hour 
news  industry  was  briefly  sobered  by  the  terror  of 
September  11,  but  it  didn't  take  long  for  the  madness  to 
resume.  James  Wolcott  is  info-sick 
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OF  CLARIDGE'S  AND  CLUES  Chasing  a  Chandra  Levy 
lead  to  London.  Dominick  Dunne  gets  an  earful  from  Lily  Safra's 
decorator  as  the  battle  over  her  husband's  will  gets  nasty.  j 

Portrait  by  Francois  Dischinger jO'I 

1 

HALL  OF  FAME  David  Kamp  nominates  the  A'eu- ywA:  77/»t'i 
reporters  who  are  faithfully  memorializing  the  lives  lost  in  the 
World  Trade  Center  attack.  Photograph  by  Michael  O'Neill . .  .62i 


THE  OSAMA  FILES  Starting  in  1996,  Sudan  repeatedly 

tried  to  share  what  it  knew  about  Osama  bin  Laden  with  the 
U.S.  From  memos,  letters,  and  exclusive  interviews.  David  Rose 
uncovers  the  Clinton  administration's  epic  blunder  in 
rebuffing  those  offers 64 
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MONET  ON  EXHIBIT  George  Wayne  chats  with  sexy  city 
dweller  Kim  Cattrall.  Edwin  Coaster,  still  lost  in  Pakistan 75 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


Leading  with  Our 
Strong  Suits 


As  I  write  this,  the  Taliban  are 
being  run  to  ground  and  are 
locked  into  an  area  of  Afghan- 
istan the  size  of  New  Jersey. 
The  C.I.A.  and  the  F.B.I. , 
meanwhile— flush  with  bigger  budgets 
and  a  greater  public  appreciation  for 
whatever  it  is  they  should  be  doing  but 
haven't  been— ramp  up  for  a  more  nu- 
anced  and  stressful  future.  Our  troops 

will  no  doubt  come  home  as  the  heroes  they  so  rightly  are.  And 
then  they  should  stay  put. 

Look,  imagine  this:  An  America  whose  borders  have  been  con- 
structed by  outside  powers.  An  America  with  foreign  troops  whose 
hfestyles  violate  the  sacred  tenets  of  our  religions  stationed  on  the 
most  revered  regions  of  our  soil.  An  America  in  which  people  from 
another  land  try  to  replace  our  values  with  their  own.  It  is  what  we 
ask  of  so  many  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  what  we  would 
in  no  way  countenance  ourselves. 

When  the  battle  against  al-Qaeda  and  Osama  bin  Laden  has 
been  won,  the  real,  long-term  war  will  just  be  starting.  And  in  set- 
tling our  disagreements  with  so  many  powers  in  the  Islamic  world, 
guns  may  not  be  the  only  way  to  go.  America  cannot  patrol  the 
world  stopping  people  from  killing  one  another  in  blood  feuds  that 
stretch  over  the  sands  through  the  ages.  Nor  can  it  keep  small  cities 
of  U.S.  troops  in  unfriendly  lands  to  protect  our  interests,  and  expect 
them  to  be  welcomed  as  liberating  do-gooders. 

But  the  U.S.  can  and  should  develop  a  modernized  and  modified 


Marshall  Plan— help  rebuild  nations  a 
cities  with  few  strings  attached  save  c 
armament  and  then  couple  that  witl 
massive  and  prolonged  pubUc-relatic 
campaign.  Indeed,  it  may  be  time 
look  outside  government  and  ha 
things  over  to  industries  that  Ameri 
has  always  excelled  at:  the  advertisi 
and  movie  businesses.  If  Madison  t 
enue  can  get  us  to  switch  from  o 
vodka  to  a  more  expensive  one  with  an  almost  identical  taste,  it  c 
surely  sell  the  Muslim  world  on  the  notion  that  the  fabulous  at 
sometimes  foolish  thing  we  call  the  American  way  of  life  does; 
necessarily  threaten  their  own. 

And  how  about  this:  instead  of  turning  to  studio  heads 
churn  out  the  sort  of  rah-rah  agitprop  released  during  Wor 
War  II,  the  Bush  administration  should  go  right  to  Holly wooc 
special-effects  masters.  Why  not,  as  one  friend  of  the  magazir 
suggested,  have  them  manipulate  video  images  of  bin  Laden 
much  as  the  creators  of  The  Sopranos  massaged  the  video  h 
ages  of  the  late  Nancy  Marchand— in  order  to  make  counterfd] 
bin  Laden  videos  (perhaps  even  posthumous  ones)  in  which  1 
would  say  things  that  would  help  sway  a  technically  unsophis 
cated  populace  toward  liking  us,  or  at  least  not  loathing  us.  Pe 
haps  this  digital  bin  Laden  could  be  made  to  shake  hands  wi 
Colin  Powell,  or  do  a  guest  spot  on  Friends,  which  could  tht 
be  sent  to  Al  Jazeera  for  broadcast.  That  would  win  some  hean: 
and  minds.  -GRAYDON  CARTE 
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Thrilla  in  Vanilla 


ON  THE  COVER 

Van/7/a  Sh/  star  Tom  Cmise's  hair  by  Mark  Anthony.  Grooming 
by  Michele  Burke.  Hair  products  by  Bumble  and  Bumble 
and  Kiehl's.  Set  design  and  props  by  Pedro  Zaiba.  Styled  by 
L'Wren  Scott.  Photographed  exclusively  for  V.E  by  Herb  Ritts 
at  Kane  in  Los  Angeles  on  March  21,  2001. 
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St.  John  &  Belvedere 

Celebrate  80  Years 

of  Caring 


Left  fo  right:  Kelly  Gray  of  St.  John,  Michael 
Douglas,  and  Catherine  Zeta-Jones. 

Vanity  Fair  and  Hollywood  joined  forces  on 
October  6  to  celebrate  the  80th  anniversary 
of  the  Motion  Picture  &  Television  Fund. 
Chaired  by  Steven  Spielberg,  Kate  Capshaw, 
and  Jeffrey  and  Marilyn  Katzenberg,  the 
evening  was  an  all-star  event  honoring  the 
MPTF's  80-year  commitment  to  caring  for 
members  of  the  entertainment  community. 
Held  at  the  MPTF  campus,  guests  included 
Michael  Douglas,  Catherine  Zeta-Jones,  Sally 
Field,  Warren  Beatty,  Annette  Benning, 
David  Arquette,  Thora  Birch,  Polly  Bergen 
and  Tim  Allen.  St.  John  Knits  was  one  of  the 
evening's  sponsors  dressing  many  of  the 
guests  and  providing  an  assortment  of  special 
gifts  for  the  event,  and  Belvedere  Vodka 
provided  luxury  martinis.  The  event  helped 
raise  over  $4  million  for  the  MPTF 

A  Private  Viewing 


Leff  to  right:  Actress  Seima  Blair;  Waliy  Steiner 
of  Tiffany  &  Co.  with  Tania  Brown  of  Potek  Philippe. 

Vanity  Fair  and  Patek  Philippe  teamed  up 
for  an  exclusive  preview  of  the  2002  Patek 
Philippe  Collection  on  Thursday,  August  23. 
Hosted  by  Vanity  Fair's  West  Coast  Editor-, 
Krista  Smith,  the  event  attracted  an  array 
of  VIPs  including  celebrity  stylist  Philip 
Bloch  and  actress  Maria  Conchita  Alonso. 
Guests  admired  the  latest  Patek  Philippe 
styles  while  actress  Selma  Blair  selected 
her  favorite  timepiece. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


For  Christopher  Hitchens,  who  reports 
this  month  from  Pakistan,  the  country's 
current  predicament  is  not  unlike  that 
of  many  other  troubled  regions  today. 
"Having  traveled  around  the  globe,  I've 
realized  that  the  real  problem  with 
Pakistan— much  like  that  with  Cyprus. 
Ireland,  the  subcontinent,  and  Palestine- 
stems  from  the  stupidity  of  British  colonial 
partitions."  says  Hitchens.  "To  this  day, 
the  world  spends  its  time  cleaning  up 
after  this  mess."  Hitchens  visited  both  the 
Pakistani-Afghan  border  and  Pakistan's 
Kashmir  border,  which  he  strongly 
believes  will  be  the  next  hot  spot.  His  latest 
book.  Letters  to  a  Young  Contmrian.  was 
published  by  Basic  Books  in  November. 


"When  you  have  Uzis  pointed  at  you 
during  an  interview,"  says  contributing 
editor  Judy  Bachrach,  "it  puts  a 
damper  on  your  spontaneity.  You  don't  I 
want  to  make  any  sudden  movements."' 
Such  was  the  situation  in  early 
November  when  Bachrach  spoke  with 
Mohammad  Zaher  Shah,  the  former 
King  of  Afghanistan,  in  Rome.  One  of 
the  few  journalists  since  the  September 
11  attacks  to  be  granted  an  extensive 
interview  with  the  87-year-old— who  man; 
believe  is  Afghanistan's  best  choice 
to  lead  a  transitional  government— 
Bachrach  says  that  even  with  the  Uzis 
she  "was  very  touched  to  be 
welcomed  by  him.  I'd  like  him  to  be  my 
king.  He's  just  a  lovely  old  guy." 


Writing  about  the  history  of  the  C.I.  A.,  on 

page  96,  was  an  education  for  contributing 

editor  Sam  Tanenhaus.  "There  are 

misconceptions  about  C.i.A.  agents,  but  I  really 

liked  the  guys  I  talked  to:  smart,  well  educated, 

worldly,  sophisticated,"  says  Tanenhaus.  "Also, 

they  tend  to  be  liberals.  This  was  even  true  at 

the  outset.  The  C.I.A.  was  the  home  of  Cold 

War  liberals-not  Neandeilhals— who  wanted  to 

win  the  Cold  War  quietly,  secretly,  and  with  as 

little  bloodshed  as  possible."  Tliis  month's 

piece  also  gave  Tanenhaus  fresh  insight  into  the 

subject  of  his  next  book,  a  biography  of  William 

F.  Buckley  Jr.,  whose  first  career  was  in  the 

C.I.A.  "He  joined  after  Yale  and  was  stationed 

in  Mexico  City.  But  he  was  bored  silly.  It  was  a 

curious  case  where  the  literary  life  offered  more 

excitement  than  the  supposed  life  of  action." 
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The  all-new       luxury  sport  sedan  arrives  in  April. 
Glimpse  the  future  by  calling  800-335-1443  or  by 
visitinginfiniti.com/G35preview. 
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Hampton  Luxury  Liner 

Travel  in  comfort  to  the  beach  and  beyond 
on  the  Hampton  Luxury  Liner.  The  chic 
way  to  head  to  the  Hamptons,  each  coach 
is  complete  with  six  TV  monitors,  leather 
reclining  seats,  complimentary  water  and 
snacks,  and  a  garment  closet  for  hanging 
clothes.  The  cell-phone  free  atmosphere 
and  no  pets  policy  ensure  a  quiet  ride.  The 
Hampton  Luxury  Liner  is  available  for 
charter  and  special  events,  as  well  as 
vineyard  and  NYC  tours.  During  the 
summer,  passengers  will  receive  a  Vanity  Fair 
gift  bag  filled  with  fabulous  goodies.  For 
more  information  or  to  book  tickets,  visit 
wvwv.hamptonluxuryliner.com. 

NikeGoddess 
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From  left  fo  right:  Brand!  Chastain,  Anne 
Meyers,  Lisa  Leslie,  Jackie  Joyner-Kersee, 
Pamela  Neferkara,  Clare  Hamill,  and  Steve 
Younane. 

The  hottest  athletes  and  celebrities  were 
on  hand  for  the  October  11  opening  of 
NikeGoddess,  Nike's  first  women's  store,  in 
Newport  Beach.  Over  300  guests  indulged 
the  "goddess  within"  with  apparel  and  equip- 
ment designed  exclusively  for  women.  The 
highlight  of  the  evening  was  a  silent  auction 
of  celebrity-decorated  Nike  products  includ- 
ing a  bejeweled  sports  bra  from  Brandi 
Chastain,  sparkling  sneakers  from  Lisa  Leslie, 
and  a  fabulous  yoga  mat  from  Lil'  Kim. 
Proceeds  from  the  auction  benefitted 
Team  Survivor,  a  charity  that  helps  women 
with  cancer  who  are  "thriving  and  surviving." 

The  Majestic 

The  Majestic,  from  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  is  a 
Capra-esque  drama  set  during  the  1950's 
blacklist.  A  young,  ambitious  Hollywood 
screenwriter  (Jim  Carrey)  loses  his  job  and  his 
identity  only  to  find  new  courage,  love,  and 
the  power  of  conviction  in  the  heart  of  a 
smalltown.  In  theaters  December  21. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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Reporting  on  the  East 

Hampton  murder  of  wealthy 

investment  banker  Ted  Ammon  was 

particularly  chilling  for  contributing 

editor  Michael  Shnayerson. 

"T  was  about  half  a  mile  away 

during  the  weekend  of  the  murder," 

says  Shnayerson,  who  lives  in 

Bridgehampton.  "It's  very  creepy 

and  unsettling  to  think  that  this  violent 

act  was  being  committed  so  close 

by."  No  one  has  been  charged  yet, 

and  Shnayerson  believes  the  killer  will 

probably  remain  at  large.  "It  seems 

to  me  that  a  contract  killer  probably 

did  the  job.  The  reason  that  contract 

murderers  are  hired  is  that  they  often 

do  get  away  with  murder,"  he  says. 

Next  fall.  Little,  Brown  will  publish 

Tlie  Killers  Within,  about  antibiotic 

resistance,  which  Shnayerson 

co-wrote  with  Mark  Plotkin. 


This  month,  contributing  editor 
James  Wolcott  dissects  the 
performance  of  the  news  media  since 
September  11.  "Reporters  are  now 
booked  on  television  not  so  much  for 
what  they  report,"  Wolcott  says,  "but 
for  their  speculations."  Seizing  upon 
the  country's  thirst  for  new  information 
about  the  war,  media  outlets  are  simply 
trying  to  fill  dead  air,  Wolcott  believes. 
"1  saw  a  guy  on  Fox  interviewing 
someone  about  anthrax,  and  he  said, 
"What  does  your  gut  tell  you  about 
where  this  anthrax  came  from?' 
Well,  your  gut's  not  going  to  tell  you 
anything.  At  this  point,  why  don't  you 
just  call  in  Miss  Cleo,  the  psychic?" 


I 


For  contributing  photographer 
Todd  Eberle,  his  study  of  hi-fi  audio 
technology  was  an  attempt  to  "honor 
the  childhoods"  of  some  of  his  baby-boomer 
friends.  Traveling  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta  to  Palo  Alto  in  search  of  these  early 
suburban-American  relics,  he  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  cult  of  almost  fetishistic  collectors. 

To  these  aficionados,  Eberle  says,  hi-fi  rigs 
were  "sort  of  like  the  male  version  of  having  a 
dishwasher  for  the  first  time."  They  symbolized 
the  "advent  of  convenience"  on  the 
postwar,  TV-dinner  landscape.  Eberle  is 
currently  at  work  on  his  first  monograph. 


CONTINUED    ON     PAGE    24 
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Liquid  crystal  television 
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Introducing  Aquos,  inspiring  flat-panel,  liquid  crystal  television.  Crystal-clear  irmage  quality  Outstanding 
brightness.  And  a  screen  that's  merely  2.5  inches  thin.  Aquos  by  Sharp.  It's  what  TV  will  be.  sharp-usa.com 
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Rolex  Sets  Sail  in 
Annapolis 


Left  fo  ri'gfif:  Anne  Harrington,  Regatta  Co- 
Chair,  and  Bill  Sandberg,  Rolex  Watch  U.S.A. 
Corporate  Advertising  Manager,  enjoy  wine 
from  Dry  Creek  Vineyard. 


Rolex  Watch  U.S.A.  honored  participants 
during  the  Rolex  International  Women's 
Keelboat  Championship  at  an  exclusive 
cocktail  reception.  Co-hosted  by  Rolex, 
^any  Fair  and  other  select  Conde  Nast 
magazines,  the  event  was  held  on 
September  26  in  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Title  sponsor  of  the  regatta  since  its 
inception  in  1985,  Rolex  continues  to  be  a 
committed  supporter  of  women's  athletics. 


The  Winning  Team 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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This  month,  contributing  editor 
David  Kamp  explores  the  controversy 
that  still  surrounds  Orson  Welles's 
1942  film  Tlie  Magnificent  Amhersons, 
his  follow-up  to  Citizen  Kane.  Because  it 
was  butchered  by  the  studio,  the  picture 
has  never  been  seen  in  its  original  two- 
hours-plus  length  and  is  considered  by 
cinephiles  to  be  the  great  "lost"  film  of 
all  time.  "I  am  obsessed  with  people's 
obsessions,"  Kamp  says,  "and  the 
original  Magnificent  Amhersons  is  the  holy 
grail  of  film  preservationists."  Also  in  this 
issue,  Kamp  nominates  to  the  V.F.  Hall  of 
Fame  Tiie  New  York  Titnes's  "Portraits 
of  Grief"  reporters  for  their  commitment 
to  memorialize  each  and  every  victim 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  attacks. 


On  page  64,  David  Rose,  an  investigative 
reporter  for  the  London  Observer, 
reveals  that  U.S.  agencies  repeatedly  passe 
up  the  chance  to  examine  valuable 
Sudanese  intelligence  files  on  al-Qaeda. 
"In  intelligence,  as  in  journalism,  the 
hardest  thing  is  to  shift  people's  prejudiccc  i 
preconceptions,"  says  Rose,  referring 
to  America's  mistrust  of  Sudan.  "Failing  to 
appreciate  information  with  an  open  mind] 
may  literally  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death.' 
Rose,  who  in  the  late  90s  was  a  reporter  foi  I 
the  BBC,  is  the  author  of  four  books, 
including  A  Climate  of  Fear,  for  which  he 
unearthed  evidence  that  led  to  the  release  c 
two  men  wrongfully  convicted  of  murder.  Hj 
fifth  book,  77;t'  Big  Eddy  Club,  about  Georg  I 
death-row  prisoner  Carlton  Gary,  is  due 
out  from  HarperCollins  at  the  end  of  200! 


Vanity  Fair  research  editor  John  Banta 

spent  two  years  managing  the  research 

department  at  77//.V  Old  House  magazine,  and 

it  shows  in  his  down-to-earth  approach. 

"We  are  the  building  inspectors  of  Vanity  Fair." 

he  says  of  his  reporter/fact-checker  stafi", 

whose  hard  work  often  goes  unsung. 

"We  poke  around  the  structure  of  a  story  after 

it's  been  written,  looking  for  any  weak  spots 

and  recommending  repairs.  Like  our 

counterparts  in  the  building  trade,  we  are 

concerned  with  the  aesthetics  of  the  finished 

product,  but  principally  we  focus  on  the 

underlying  bncks  and  mortar,  pipes  and 

wiring."  Banta,  who  worked  at  V.F  from  1990 

until  joining  Tins  Old  House  in  1997,  is  happy 

to  go  unnoticed.  "Essentially  we  are  a  support 

team  for  our  writers.  We  loathe  publicity." 
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OLD  MAN  RIVER 


Pete  Seeger  and  John  Lennon,  when  we  need  them; 
pluck  and  nerves  at  the  Brill  Building;  Snob  story;  Beck  the  scrivener; 

another  loss  from  Fhght  11;  and  more 


FOLK  HERO 

Pete  Seeger,  photographed 

by  Annie  Leibovitz,  at  the 

Clearwater  Revival  in  Croton- 

on- Hudson,  New  York, 

on  June  17,  2001. 


In  these  times,  when  heroes  are  need- 
ed more  than  ever,  I  was  dehglited  to 
find  Annie  Leibovitz's  photograph 
of  one  of  my  all-time  heroes,  Pete 
Seeger  ["The  Music  Portfolio,"  Novem- 
ber]. Pete  Seeger  was  my  very  first  mu- 
sical influence,  and  he  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration  for  me  and 
my  family.  My  six-year-old  daughter  has 
been  hstening  to  him  since  she  was  born. 
How  I  wonder  what  he  must  be  think- 
ing right  now.  What  I  would  give  to  hear 
his  voice,  a  tew  strums  on  his  banjo,  and 
a  few  words  of  encouragement,  guidance, 
and  inspiration. 

ELIZABETH  BELSER 
Los  Angeles,  California 

BE  STILL,  MY  BREAKING  HEART:  Sep- 
tember 11  ["Special  Edition:  One  Week  in 


September,"  November]  and  John  Lennon 
["Conversations  with  Lennon,"  by  Lisa 
Robinson.  November]  in  the  same  month. 
Thank  you  for  reinforcing,  with  such  pho- 
tographic and  written  eloquence,  my  long- 
held  notion  that  my  beloved  city  of  New 
York's  greatness  lies  not  just  in  its  ar- 
chitecture but  also  in  the  structure  of  its 
people.  They  stand  taller  and  with  greater 
resolve  than  any  skyscraper  ever  built. 

RI  REDMILE-GORDON 
London,  England 

READING  LISA  ROBINSON'S  fresh  col- 
lection of  intimate  interviews  with  John 
Lennon.  I  realized,  once  again,  how  spe- 
cial this  man  was.  He  spoke  of  baking 
bread  and  raising  babies,  peace  and 
love,  things  real  and  enduring.  Emotion- 
ally accessible,  eternally  seeking,  always 


sincere,  he  was  what  we  don't  have  any- 
more: an  icon  without  artifice,  the  god 
next  door.  Twenty-one  years  after  his 
death,  his  words  still  ring  true. 

Those  of  us  who  loved  .lohn  reveled  in 
the  happiness  he  found  on  Central  Park 
West,  happiness  so  poignantly  illustrated 
in  these  interviews.  Bullets  may  kill  peo- 
ple, and  bullets  disguised  as  airplanes  may 
attempt  to  destroy  cities,  but  true  great- 
ness never  dies.  God  bless  working-class 
heroes  and  those  they  inspire.  Long  live 
John  Lennon.  Long  live  New  York  City. 

LAURA  CHARELIAN 
North  Hollywood.  California 

I  WAS  WARMLY  satisfied  by  Anton  Cor- 
bijns  photograph  of  Brian  Eno  and  Bryan 
Ferry.  My  first  great  love  introduced  me 
to  Eno  with  Ambient  1:  Music  for  Airports. 
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TOGETHER  AGAIN  (IF  ONLY  FOR  A  MOMENT) 

Eariy-I970s  Roxy  Music  bandmates  Brian  Eno  and  Bryan  Ferry  pose 
for  Anton  Corbiin  in  London  on  May  16,  2001. 


a  much-needed  album  to  calm  a  high- 
strung  young  woman.  No  effort,  no  analy- 
sis, was  needed,  just  a  wood  fire,  a  sleep- 
ing bag.  and  hands  clasped.  My  second 
great— and  most  passionate— love  turned 
me  on  to  Ferry  and  Roxy  Music.  And  I 
do  mean  turned  me  on.  We  waltzed,  we 
floated,  we  pinned  notes  to  each  other's 
pillows.  "Avalon"  still  lives  in  my  car. 

MARY  MARGARET  GILLESPIE 
Raleigh.  North  Carolina 


THAT  MAGIC  MOMENT 

DAVID  IvMVIPS  ARTICLE  about  the  Brill 
Building  is  the  most  honest,  accurate, 
and  powerful  ever  written  on  that  sub- 
ject ["The  Hit  Factory,"  November].  As 
a  former  Brill  Building  composer 
(1964-69)  and  later  an  Oscar  winner,  I 
remember  the  cutthroat  competition 
vividly.  Jack  Keller  once  said  of  attaining 
chart  positions,  "You  have  to  be  10;  11 
is  death."  Cynthia  Weil's  story  about 
keeping  surveillance  on  Gerry  Goffin  and 
Carole  King  to  make  sure  they  didn't 
sneak  off  to  write  during  ski  weekends 
sums  up  the  mind-set  perfectly. 

Co-writer  Al  Kasha  and  I  would  have 
killed  for  the  records  we  finally  got— with 
Ronnie  Dove,  the  Peppermint  Rainbow, 
the  Glories,  Jay  and  the  Americans. 
Chan  fever  was  at  its  height.  Going  to 
30,  for  example,  and  losing  the  bullet 


(the  phrase  still  makes  me  shudder!)  on 
Billboard  wiped  away  every  shred  of  self- 
esteem  we  had  gained  from  a  previous  hit. 
Not  only  Don  Kirshner  but  every  publish- 
er held  a  whip,  and  we  were  the  siblings 
who  had  to  measure  up  or  we  felt  we'd  be 
has-beens  by  22. 

JOEL  HIRSCHHORN 
Agoura  Hills.  California 

A  ROCK  SNOB 
MAKES  SOME  NOISE 

THERE'S  NOTHING  a  Rock  Snob  likes 
more  than  correcting  another  Rock 
Snob.  So  it  is  with  great  smugness  and 
self-righteousness  that  I  report  the  entry 
for  "Vocoder"  in  "The  Rock  Snob's  Dic- 
tionary, Volume  2"  [by  Steven  Daly,  David 
Kamp,  and  Bob  Mack,  November]  con- 
tains an  error.  Peter  Frampton  did  not 
sing  into  a  Vocoder  on  his  hit  album 
Frampton  Comes  Alive.  Rather,  it  was  a 
Heil  Talk  Box,  a  device  that  intercepts 
the  sound  from  a  guitarist's  amplifier  (a 
Marshall  stack  perhaps?)  and  reroutes  it 
via  a  plastic  tube  to  the  musician's 
mouth.  The  musician  then  manipulates 
the  sound  back  into  a  regular  vocal  mi- 
crophone for  that  distinctly  Framptonian 
result.  Another  famous  Talk  Box  exam- 
ple: the  beginning  guitar  riff  on  Bon 
Jovi's  anthemic  "Livin'  on  a  Prayer," 
which  sounds  like  a  robot  singing,  "Oo- 
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ba  oo-ba  oo-ba  oo-ba."  I  sense  at  least 
three  new  entries  for  Volume  3. 

MATTHEW  CARLIN 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


THE  TALENTED  MR.  HANSEN 

RE:  "COVER  POWER."  by  Beck  Hansen 
[November],  I  don't  know  if  he  had  a 
ghostwriter  or  just  an  amazing  editor,  but 
if  Beck  actually  wrote  this  article,  he  is 
a  fabulous  writer  as  well  as  a  musician! 
Each  sentence  was  beautifully  composed, 
and  the  descriptions  were  fantastic.  I 
would  give  him  a  10  for  every  entry. 

DEBBIE  WALL 
Walnut  Creek,  California 

I  ENJOYED  BECK'S  comments  on  his  fa- 
vorite album  covers.  What  delighted  me 
most,  however,  was  learning  that  he  "was 
amazed  when  [Roxy  Music's  Country 
Life]  came  out."  As  he  was  four  years 
old  at  the  time.  Beck's  reputation  for  pre- 
cocity is  well  deserved  indeed. 

VICKl  WHITE 
Chicago,  Illinois 


THIS  WAS  NEW  YORK 

DAVID  HALBERSTAMS  'Who  We  Are" 
["Special  Edition:  One  Week  in  Septem- 
ber," November]  is  eloquent,  touching, 
and  expresses  exactly  what  millions  of 
Americans  are  feeling.  I  treasure  it  so 
much  that,  although  I  usually  pass  my 
copies  of  V.E  along  to  my  daughter,  this 
one  I  have  asked  her  to  return.  My  thanks 
and  gratitude  for  a  little  gem  that  should 
be  required  reading  in  all  our  schools. 

CATHERINE  McDOWELL 
Cedar  Crest,  New  Mexico 

I  VERY  MUCH  APPRECIATED  your  special 
issue.  However,  I  was  surprised  that  there 
was  no  particular  recognition  of  the  thou- 
sands of  relief  workers  from  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Red  Cross.  They  provided 
an  amazing  amount  of  support  for  everyone 
at  the  scene,  ranging  from  counseling  sev- 
eral thousand  people  to  washing  the  feet 
of  tired  firefighters— not  to  mention  the 
1,500,000  Salvation  Army  meals  served 
since  September  11  in  New  York  City  alone. 

JIM  FITZPATRICK 

Scottsdale,  Arizona 

I  HAVE  BEEN  a  flight  attendant  with  Unit- 
ed Airlines  for  29  years.  Your  six-page 
dedication  to  us  brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 
Thank  you  for  recognizing  our  loss. 

SHARON  SAYWARD 
Herndon,  Virginia 


YOUR  EDITORIAL  CHOICES  have  been 
for  the  most  part,  dead  on.  So  why  or 
earth,  during  this  critical  juncture  in  his- 
tory, did  you  choose  to  devote  376  pages 
to  the  self-promoting  music  industry  and 
a  measly  54  pages  to  "One  Week  in  Sep- 
tember"? Toni  Morrison's  exquisite  eulogy 
was  on  the  last  page  of  the  painfully  thin 
Special  Edition.  It  should  have  been  on 
the  cover  of  the  main  edition. 

REGINA  CLEVELAND 
Lyons,  Colorado 

PRETTY  REMARKABLE,  V.E,  to  pull  off, 

without  seeming  trite,  simultaneous  issues 

showing  the  resilience  and  bravery  of  New 

Yorkers  against  the  murderous  brutality  of 

terrorists  and  giving  us  an  inconsequential 

but  thoroughly  entertaining  story  about 

the  children  of  rock  stars  ["Born  to  Be 

Wild,"  by  Evgenia  Peretz,  November], 

WARRENE  WILLL\MS 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 


ME  AND  MR.  DUNNE 

I  WAS  MOVED  to  discover  that  Domi- 
nick  Dunne's  friend  Berry  Berenson  was 
a  passenger  on  Flight  11  ["Mourning  in 
New  York,"  November].  My  sister,  Jessi- 
ca, was  also  a  passenger  on  this  tragic 
flight  as  she  traveled  on  her  first  business 
trip.  She  had  recently  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst 
and  was  proudly  employed  by  Pricewa- 
terhouseCoopers.  Our  family  will  miss 
her  dearly. 

I've  often  thought  that  I'd  keep  my  sub- 
scription to  Vanity  Fair  even  if  the  issues 
contained  nothing  else  between  their  covers 
but  a  piece  written  by  Mr.  Durme.  In  this 
time  of  disconnect,  I  was  touched  as  Mr. 
Dunne  memorialized  his  friend  Ms.  Beren- 
son. In  a  small— but  significant— way,  I  felt 
connected  to  someone  I  have  admired. 

KATHERINE  BROWER 

Burnsville.  Minnesota 

CORRECTION:  In  "Scent  of  a  Winner"  [Fanfair, 
December],  Marvin  Hamlisch  was  misidenti- 
fied.  He  is  the  composer  of  Broadway  s  Sweet 
Smell  of  Success. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni- 
caliv  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  day- 
time phone  number  to  letters@vf.coin.  Letters 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues 
should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com.  All 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com. 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  sub- 
missions, which  may  be  published  or  other- 
wise used  in  any  medium.  All  submissions 
become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


"offer  good  through  December  17th  (while  supplies  last) 
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fe  Au  Reveil  in  Paris,  photographed 
for  Harper's  Bazaar,  1957.  From  ' 
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ROOTS  AT  25.  AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL  CELEBRATES  40, 
AND  THE  GETTY  TAKES  THE  GRAND  TOUR 


SUNIMl 


MONDAY 


TUESDAf  WEDNESDAY         THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


I  New  Year's  Day. 

'  Today's  themes: 
rebirth, 
cocktail  flu, 
Alko-Seltzer. 


lemporory  Art: 
a  photo  from  the  Tsumori  Chlsato  campaign. 


Disney  hosts  a       ,~i  > 
marathon  at  Walt  \^ 
Disney  World.      ^ 
Participants  must 
stay  on  course,  lest 
they  crush  Minnie. 
> 


8 

"Rome  on  the  Grand     j 
Tour,"  at  L.A.'s  Getty 
Museum,  celebrates 
the  journey 
commonly  token  in 
the  1 8th  century 
from  Northern 
Europe  to  Italy  (a 
theme  reiterated  in 
your  own  trek  from 
parking  lot  to 
museum).  >■ 


This  year's 

Rose  Bowl  and 

Tournament 
of  Roses 
Parade 
celebrate 
"Good 
Times"  (the 
concept,  not 
the  TV  show). 
_< 


4 

Jonathan  Morr 
opens  Theo  this  month, 
a  new  downtown- 
Manhattan  bistro  and 
lounge.  From  Theo's 
press  release:  "And 
when  the  good  times 
get  rolling,  there's 
even  a  rocking 
chair."  (That  is  so 
porch-fabulous.) 


At  the  U.S.  Chess 
Championships, 
men  and  women 
compete  together 
(at  chess,  that  is)  for 
the  first  t 
> 


The  Sundance 
Film  Festival. 
Park  City.  Parkas. 
Parker  Posey,  y 
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The  Scottsdale 
Desert  Classic  is  seen 
OS  "a  barometer  of 
collector-car  prices." 
This  could  get 
expensive.  V 


N.Y.C's 
Whitney 
Museum  exhibits 
a  series  of  nudes 
that  photography 
great  Irving  Penn 
produced  at  age 
r^^jm  3  ^2;  Viagro- 

_*5^2^S,^t-,  ^^  Shmiagra. 


15 

Programming  alert 
for  subscribers  to 
The  Nation:  PBS 
airs  o  documentary 
about  WW.  II 
conscientious 
objectors.  The  Good 
Wor  ond  Those  Who 
Refused  to  Fight  ll, 
tonight  at  10. 
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Palo  Aho,  California's 
TheotreWorks 
presents  Wendy 
Wasserstein's 
Old  Money. 
OkJ  money: 
needlepoint 
pillows  that 
depict  frogs  in 
snorkeling  gear. 
New  money: 
pleother.  -if 


17 

Eleventh  Annual 

Los  Angeles 

Photographic  Print 

Exposition. 
Photographers 
convene, 
discuss 
emulsion. 


NBC  documentary 
celebrates  2Sth 
anniversary  of  Roots; 
emit  small  gasp 
when  you  realize  that 
woman  who  played 
Kunte  Kinte's 
grandmother  is 
Maya  Angelou. 


The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  honors 
conductor  Christoph 
von  Dohnanyi's 
final  season,  hiearts, 
strings,  charitable 
contributions: 
all  will  swell. 


20 

First  retrospective  of 
abstract  artist 
Richard  Pousette-Dart 
at  Houston's 
Museum  of  Fine  Art. 
"Ah  |us'  coint  git 
enough  of  that 
nonrepresentational 
American  Luminisml" 


2U 

Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Day.  Doesn't  a 
Monday  holiday 
get  translated 
synopticolly  as 
"long  weekend"? 
Dr.  King 

deserves      _^^^ 
better. 


22 

The  AKnn  Ailey  dance 
troupe  performs  at 
the  Kennedy  Center 
for  five  nights.  We 
don't  know  why, 
or  if,  the  upcoming 
word  is  relevant,  but 
we're  going  to  say 
it  anyway: 
jazzpants. 
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27 

Super  Bowl  XXXVI. 
(Football  and  Roman 
numerals  seem 
destined  for  one 
another.)  Y 


Boston's  Institute 
of  Contemporary 
Art  hosts  an 
exhibition 
of  fashion 
photography. 
What  we  hope 
to  see:  gowns, 
pouting. 


24 

Seattle's  Bogley 
Wright  Theater 
presents  August 
Wilson's  Jitney, 
about  a  group  of 
men  who  operate 
an  unlicensed  cab 
company.  Like  a 
very,  very  downbeat 
episode  of  Taxi. 


N.Y.C's 
Alice  Tully 
Hall:  pianists 
Randy  Weston 
and  Danilo 
Perez  perform 
ne^  commissions. 
Ivories  are 
tickled. 


36 


Amnesty 
Intemotionai 
celebrates  its  40th 
anniversary,  and 
honors  the 
distinctively 
coiffeci  Eve  Ensler 
ondTedK'-'iDelat 
N.Y.C's  Pier  i-).  A 


The  History 
Channel  presents  a 
week's  worth  of 
programming 
about  gadgets,  jets, 
boots,  and  other 
mole-centric  , 

toys.  Barbie 
dies  a  little  ^j 

death.  >        \.W 


30 

San  Francisco  Ballet 
gala  includes  three 
dinners,  each  themed 
around  a  jewel. 
Socialite  to  friend: 
"Darling,  I'm  at 
■^  j^  Table  Seven  over 
Jii|^   in  'Diamond,' 
and  let  me 
assure  you— 
without  you, 
pure  paste." 


31  > 

Hawaii's  Bishop 
Museum  presents 
"Toisho  Chic: 
Modernity, 
Nostalgia,  and 
Deco,"  with  works 
from  Japan's 
Toisho  period 
Aloha 
(which  also 
means 
good-bye). 


BY  HENRY  ALFORD 
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ScxAndTbcCitr 

The  Complete  First  And  Second  Seasons 

Available  Wherever  DVDs  And  Videos  Are  Sold 


: 

1  season 

i:  HOME  VIDEO 

Subscribe  online  at  HBO.com    AOL  Keyword"  Sex  And  The  Citu 


But  only  one  can  be  your 
personal  investment  manager. 


Independent  Investment  Advisors.  Have  you  ever  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  to  have  highly  customized  investment  management?  Then  let  Charles 
Schwab  help  you  decide  if  an  independent  Investment  Advisor  is  right  for  you. 
These  fee-based  Investment  Advisors  work  with  Schwab.  So  you'll  get 
customized  advice  that's  driven  by  many  of  the  same  values  as  Schwab: 

Objective.  Uncomplicated.  And  not  driven  by  commission. 

In  addition  to  providing  objective  advice,  they  also  provide  in-depth 
professional  guidance  that: 

•  Offers  ongoing  management  of  a  customized  portfolio 

•  Includes  tax  minimization  strategies 

•  Provides  personalized,  one-on-one  relationship 


The  point  is,  whether  you  want  to  work  with  a  Schwab  Investment 
Specialist  or  an  independent  Investment  Advisor,  you  can  count  on  us  to 
steer  you  in  the  right  direction. 

To  learn  more  about  what  an  independent  Investment  Advisor  can 
do  for  you,  give  us  a  call. 


charles  SCHWAB 


1-800-711-5504 


schwab.com 


400  locations  nationwide 


Atlantic  Capital  and  other  advisors  pay  a  fee  to  participate  in  AdvisorSource,'"  a  referral  program  for  third-party  advisors.  U.S.  Trust  Corporation 
late  of  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.)  is  a  participant  in  the  Schwab  AdvisorSource  program.  Advisors  and  their  personnel  are  not  agents  of  Schwab.  This  advertisement 
not  be  construed  as  a  referral  to,  or  a  recommendation  of,  any  advisor.  &  2001  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Member  SiPC/NYSE  (1101-10365). 
n  Finnel"  is  not  a  real  captain  but  a  fictional  character  portrayed  by  an  actor.  Any  similarity  to  any  real  person  is  unintended  and  coincidental. 
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obbly  pudding?  Don't  des- 
pair—England's culinary  "It  girl," 
Nigella  Lawson,  reveals  the  sweet, 
sensuous  secrets  of  baking,  comfort 
cooking,  and  How  to  Be  a  Domestic 
Goddess  (Hyperion). 

Also  this  month:  Oo  la  la!  Both 
Susan  Minot's  Rapture  (Knopf)  and 
Jonathan  Dee's  Palladia  (Doubleday) 
feature  reunited  couples  disrobing  the 
truth  about  the  perils  of  intimacy  and 
the  rare  bliss  of  true  connection.  Politi- 
cal fanatics,  fringe  dwellers,  and  the 
elaborately  deluded-  Jon  Ronson  has 

walked  among  Tlwrn  (Simon  &  Schuster)  and  taken  scrupulous  notes.  William  Norwich  taps  into 
the  psyche  of  little  girls  who  hate  to  dress  up  in  Molly  and  the  Magic  Dress  (Doubleday),  with  illustra- 
tions by  M.  Scott  Miller.  Bruce  Jay  Friedman's  Violencia!  (Grove) 
casts  a  former  homicide-division  clerk  who  opts  for  the  far  bloodier 
world  of  Broadway  show  business.  Louis  Auchincloss  writes  a  book 
report  on  the  first  president  of  the  20th  century,  the  man  they  called 
"Bull  Moose,"  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Times  Books).  Biographer  Miranda 
Carter  decodes  the  clandestine  past  of  notorious  Soviet  spy  Anthony 
Blunt  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux)  and  scrutinizes  the  British  rul- 
ing class  that  spawned  him.  Crack  the  book  and— boom!— Per 
Mollerup  unfolds  the  genius  of  space-saving  design  in  Collapsible 
(Chronicle).  The  short  stories  in  Lily  Tuck's  Limho.  and  Other 

Places  I  Have  Lived  (HarperCollins) 

catch  women  seemingly  sentenced 
to  lives  of  confusion  and  marital  dis- 
enchantment. Please  pass  the  Salt 
(Walker)— Plato  described  salt  as  pre- 
cious to  the  gods;  Mark  Kurlansky  sifts  through  its  divme  history.  Author 
Elizabeth  A.  T.  Smith  and  editor  Peter  Gossei  document  the  postwar  building 
boom  that  spurred  Vie  Case  Study  Houses  (Taschen).  Terence  Ward  and  his 
family  go  Searching  for  Hassan  (Houghton  Mifflin),  an  Iranian  friend  they  lost 
touch  with  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah.  Remember  those  who  gave  their  lives,  and 
benefit  their  families    embrace  Brotherhood  (American  Express),  a  stunning  pic- 
torial tribute  to  the  Fire  Department  of  New  York.  Tliat's  rather  enough  informa- 
tion . . .  Howard  Kaminsky  and  Alexandra  Penney 
reveal  the  Magic  Words  (Broadway)  for  extricating 
oneself  from  the  quicksand  of  boorishness.  Film 
critic  and  historian  Robert  SMar's  A  World  History 
of  Film  (Abrams)  goes  reel  to  reel  from  the  classic  to 
the  contemporary.  Jim  Heimann's  All-American 
Ads  of  the  40 's  (Taschen)  features  real  dillies,  such  as 
Hoover  vacuums'  "For  every  woman  who  is  proud 
of  her  home."  Images  drawn  from  The  New  York 
Times'?,  photo  archives  give  testament  to  Tlte  Tumul- 
tuous Fifties  (Yale).  The  alleged  extinction  of  The 
Last  Opium  Den  (Bloomsbury)  sends  Vanity  Fair 
contributing  editor  Nick  Tosches  off  across  Europe 
and  Asia  in  search  of  "the  Big  Smoke."  Poppy- 
seed  muffins  will  put  them  to  sleep  . . .  yes. 


HOT  TYPE 

ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


C/oclcwise  from  top:  Case  Study  House  No.  22, 

West  Hollywood,  California,  by  Pierre  Koenig,  1959—60; 

Stephen  Goosson's  futuristic  city  for  the  1930  film 

Just  tmagine,  from  A  World  History  of  Film;  Answers  Truman, 

Washington,  D.C.,  1953,  by  Meyer  Liebowitz,  from 

The  Tumultuous  Fifties;  "Markies,"  a  collapsible  caravan 

designed  by  Eduard  Bohtlink;  a  1940s  ad  for  the 

Commodore. 
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Hail,  Colombia! 

INGRID  BETANCOURT  GOES  POLITICAL 


nf  there's  a  glaring  disparity  between  current  men's 
literature,  with  its  tales  of  derring-do.  and  chick  lit,  with 
its  tendency  toward  blushless  self-examination,  Ingrid 
Betancourt's  memoir.  Until  Death  Do  Us  Pan  (Ecco  Press),  should 
go  some  way  toward  redressing  the  balance.  The  daughter  of  an 
aristocratic  Colombian  family,  a  teenage  rebel  in  Paris,  a  diplomat's 
wife,  a  single  parent,  and  a  narco-corruption  fighter,  Betancourt 
is  now  running  for  the  presidency  of  her  tortured  country  as  the 
Oxygen  Party  candidate.  A  tireless  opponent  of  Colombia's 
endemic  corruption— she  was  instrumental  in  buUding  a  case 
against  disgraced  president  Ernesto  Samper— Betancourt  has 
established  herself  as  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  nation's 
ruling  class.  She  has  endured  intimidation  and  death  threats,  has 
been  forced  to  flee  the  country  with  her  children  more  than 
once,  and  now  lives  with  a  detail  of  10  bodyguards  for  protection. 
"My  book  is  an  adventure  story,"  Betancourt  says.  "But  more 
than  that  it's  an  ideological  way  of  explaining  what  my  country's 
reality  is.  We're  sending  an  SOS.  All  our  dreams  are  torn  away 
by  people  in  power  who  mock  the  institutions  of  democracy." 
The  author  remains  unbowed.  "I've  paid  a  high  price.  I've  been 
ostracized,  criticized,  and  persecuted  for  what  I  was  saying. 
I  can't  say  I've  enjoyed  it.  but  I  feel  fulfilled.  It  has  given  my  life 
meaning."  Vive  la  resistance!  — edward  helmore 
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WORLD  BEAT 


tote  Satunday,  nightA.  in,  Paris,  head  to-  £>a  TTlaiAOfi  Blanche  (15  ili/enue  TTlontaL^ne),  hut  only,  if  yxnt'le  irunted. . . . 
Tokyo's  hippeAh  (oruL  diWikejA.)  new  lounge  ut  Tlaihijaha  Bon  (£cho-  Daikanyomo,  BL/ul  23,  1-30-15  TTiAhi  2?). . . .  Baltka5an,'«i, 
Xitchea  (florui&gAacht  83),  a  fo*unen,  hutchen-'ai,  ihop,  in  Amsterdam,  &£nue&,  dinnen,  only,  thftee  nighti-  a  wzek,  io-  leAetoe  wtiL  ahead. 


Soulful  Asylum 

INSIDE  BOSTON'S  FABLED  MENTAL  HOSPITAL 


E 


ven  if  Sylvia  Plath's  and 
Susanna  Kaysen's  stays  there 
hadn't  resulted  in  The  Bell  Jar  and  Girl, 
Interrupted,  McLean,  the  elite 

mental  hospital  outside  Boston, 
might  have  occupied  a 
spot  on  the  literary 
landscape  anyway. 
Anne  Sexton  went 
because  she  wanted 
to  follow  in  Plath's 

and  Robert  Lowell's  footsteps;  singer  Ray  Charles  later  crowed  in 
his  autobiography.  Brother  Ray,  about  "getting  next  to"  McLean  nurses.  In 
Gracefully  Insane:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  America's  Premier  Mental  Hospital 
(PublicAffairs),  Boston  Globe  columnist  Alex  Beam  provides  a  candid  and 
engrossing  look  at  the  hospital's  history  since  1817.  While  the  stories  about  the 
famous  patients  who  checked  into  the  refuge  for  screwball  Mayflower  descendants  are 
what  will  draw  most  readers  to  the  book.  Beam's  work  is  actually  more  interesting 
as  a  social  history  of  mental  illness,  one  that  details  both  the  evolution  of  treatment 
(from  hypothermia  to  electroshock  to  lobotomies  to  psychopharmacology) 
and  the  reality  of  the  marketplace  (McLean,  now  a  dependency  of  Harvard, 
has  sold  off  much  of  its  campus  to  stay  afloat).  The  book  reminds  us  that,  while 
McLean's  landscaped  grounds,  chosen  by  future  patient  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  are  lovely,  what  happens  on  them  is  often  not,  and  that  psychiatrists 
almost  never  use  the  word  "cure."  -HENRY  alford 
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oLi  can  go  130  mph. 


ou  can  have  your  head  start. 


("ou  can  off-road  hke  a  crazed  woodchuck. 


Vnd  you're  still  guaranteed  the  pleasure  of  meeting 


Corporal  Michael  Powell.  Maryland  State  Police. 


rhe  law.  On  the  wings  of  Goodyear. 
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TERROR  OK 
THE  DOTTED  LIKE 

A  hardened  news  junkie, 

the  author  thought  he  was  immune 

to  information  overload-until 

September  11.  The  frenzied  waves  of  excess 

verbiage  from  the  Hkes  of  Geraldo,  Wolf, 

and  Fox's  Viagra  posse  have  turned  the  most 

important  story  of  our  time  into  an 

indigestible  mess  of  rumor,  groupthink, 

and  worst-case  scenarios 
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n  Ted  Mooney's  1981  speculative 
novel,  Easy  Travel  to  Other  Planets, 
people  zonk  out  on  "information 
excess,"  a  circuit  overload  of  news 
and  data  that  swamps  their  immune  sys- 
tems until  their  legs  give.  "Information  in 
waves  like  birds  startled  into  migration 
filled  the  transistor  radios,  televisions, 
imagination  of  the  crowd  as  the  one 
o'clock  news  broadcast  itself."  And,  one 
by  one,  victims  plop  to  the  sidewalk  . . . 
disoriented,  bleeding,  delirious.  It  was  a 
clairvoyant  peek  at  postmodern  malaise, 
made  a  decade  before  the  rife  spawn  of 
Internet  Web  sites  and  cable-news  chan- 
nels would  fan  every  real-life  soap  opera  - 
O.J.,  JonBenet,  Monica.  Gary  Coi.dit, 
Florida  shark  attacks^into  a  nation  il 
spaz  attack.  Under  the  Nietzschean  pre- 
cept that  what  does  not  kill  you  makes 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


you  stronger,  a  lot  of  us  news  junkies  de- 
luded ourselves  into  thinking  we  had 
built  up  a  potent  immunity  over  the  years, 
having  been  able  to  absorb  mega-gamma 
rays  of  Grover  Norquist,  Larry  Klayman, 
Alan  Dershowitz,  and  Gerry  Spence 
without  sprouting  a  third  ear  or  acquir- 
ing a  twitch.  But  sometimes  what  doesn't 
kill  you  may  just  be  setting  you  up  for 
the  put-away  punch— which  came  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  Since  then,  I've  felt  myself 
becoming  info-sick  for  the  first  time,  a 
worrywart  seeing  everything  outlined  in 
black,  the  news  of  anthrax  and  Afghan- 
istan needlepointed  into  the  very  air,  yet 
unable  to  turn  off  the  TV,  radio,  comput- 
er. Sometimes  I  have  all  three  going  at 
once— while  I'm  reading.  I've  become  a 
well-informed  basket  case,  and  I'm  sure 
I'm  not  alone. 


What  I've— we've?— contracted  is  a 
subset  of  information  sickness 
known  as  word-infestation:  too 
much  babble  to  the  brain.  Television  has 
become  the  chief  spigot  of  babble.  As  its 
name  denotes,  television  was  originally 
conceived  as  a  visual  medium,  a  picture 
box.  In  its  infancy  the  pictures  were  dim 
and  humdrum,  depthless.  It  took  a  ma- 
jor trauma  for  television  to  have  its  first 
moment  of  majesty,  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  in  1963.  "At  long 
last,  the  Image  has  made  the  Word  su- 
perfluous," film  critic  Andrew  Sarris 
proclaimed,  contrasting  the  "pitifully  in- 
adequate" print  accounts  of  President 
Kennedy's  funeral  cortege  with  the  pic- 
tures seen  by  millions  on  TV  (John-John's 
salute,  Jackie's  veil,  the  riderless  horse). 
The  belated  Image  of  the  smoking  tow- 
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Each  year  Toyota  builds  more  than  one 
million  vehicles  in  North  America.  This 
means  that  we  use  a  lot  of  resources  — 
steel,  aluminum,  and  plastics,  for  instance. 
But  at  Toyota,  large  scale  manufacturing 
doesn't  mean  large  scale  waste. 

In  1992  we  introduced  our  Global  Earth 
Charter  to  promote  environmental 
responsibility  throughout  our  operations. 
And  in  North  America  it  is  already  reaping 
significant  benefits.  We  recycle  376  million 
pounds  of  steel  annually,  and  aggressive 
recycling  programs  keep  18  million  pounds 
of  other  scrap  materials  from  landfills. 

Of  course,  no  one  ever  said  that  looking 
after  the  Earth's  resources  is  easy.  But 
as  we  continue  to  strive  for  greener  ways 
to  do  business,  there's  one  thing  we're 
definitely  not  wasting.  And  that's  time. 

www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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Geraldo  and  his  mustache  will  be  covering  the  war  on  the  ground  in  Afghanistai 


ers  against  that  clear  blue  sky  on  Sep- 
tember 11  also  seemed  to  dwarf  descrip- 
tion. The  decision  of  domestic  news  or- 
ganizations to  withhold  gruesome  shots 
of  falling  bodies  and  bloody  stumps— 
the  graphic  horrors  on  international 
broadcasts  were  a  shocker  to  Americans 
overseas— made  the  towers'  monumental 
collapse  seem  all  the  more  stark  and 
supersymbolic. 

But  the  silencing  power  of  even  the 
most  tremendous  event  has  become  in- 
creasingly brief  as  words  have  wrested 
air  superiority  from  images,  and  TV  news 
has  evolved  into  a  cross  between  illus- 
trated radio  and  a  Web  page.  It's  become 
radio  that  you  see:  little  show,  mostly  tell. 
On  the  audio:  press  briefings;  informed 
analysis;  idiot  commentary;  field  reports; 
political  squabbles,  the  partisan  oppo- 
nents snapping  like  dogs  belonging  to 
different  owners.  On  the  screen:  slats  and 
slugs  of  print— bold  unification  state- 
ments such  as  "America  on  Alert,"  "Amer- 
ica Under  Attack,"  "America  United." 
and  "America  Fights  Back"  (not  to  men- 
tion The  Daily  Show's  almost  nightly  seg- 
ment, "America  Freaks  Out");  topic  sub- 
heads ("Anthrax:  Learning  to  Cope," 
"Airline  Safety:  What's  Next?");  at  the 
bottom,  "the  crawl,"  a  conveyor  belt  of 
anxiety-inducing  updates  about  events"  that 
may  have  happened  hours  ago  or  three 
days  earlier,  who  can  tell?  One  morning 
I  saw  a  report  about  authorities  investi- 
gating a  suspected  load  of  radioactive 
material  purchased  in  Colombia  . . .  pos- 
sibly smuggled  across  the  Mexican  border 
. . .  then  the  crawl  switched  to  another 
item,  creating  cliff-hanger  suspense.  Was 
radioactive  material  heading  for  the  Ala- 
mo? I  unmuted  the  sound  to  hear  more, 
but  there  wasn't  a  mention  of  it  on  any  of 
the  news  channels  that  day,  or  anything 
in  the  papers  the  next  morning.  And  Fm 
sure  I  wasn't  hallucinating,  was  I,  was  I? 
Fve  heard  of  one  writer  who,  to  preserve 
his  sanity,  taped  a  black  strip  across  the 
bottom  of  the  TV  screen  to  block  out  the 
terror  ticker  tape.  It's  a  partial  remedy. 
If  only  we  could  tape  over  most  of  those 
TV  mouths! 


Because  cable  news  covers  every  event 
the  same  way,  it  makes  every  event 
seem  like  the  same  event,  with  a  dif- 
ferent cast  and  x  factor.  The  terrorist  threat 
is  of  an  immenser  magnitude,  a  darker 
dimension,  yet  once  the  initial  stun  wore 
off.  news  programmers  began  to  press  the 
usual  buttons  on  the  console  and  pluck  fa- 
miliar names  out  of  the  Rolodex.  After  a 
dignified  pause,  the  damned  calliope  start- 
ed cranking  the  same  old  tunes.  In  her 
syndicated  column.  Arianna  Huffington 
called  it  "the  Gary  Conditization  of  the 
most  important  story  of  our  time,"  where 
10  minutes  of  actual  news  is  spiced  with 
rumor,  guesswork,  and  random  detail,  then 
chewed  over  until  it  becomes  an  indistin- 
guishable gob.  In  the  absence  of  hard  facts, 
guests  have  been  asked  again  and  again  to 
speculate— to  share  their  gut  feelings— 
about  blanks  in  the  investigation  concern- 
ing which  they  have  no  more  insight  than 
the  next  person  waiting  for  a  nasal  swab. 
("Do  you  have  a  hunch  as  to  where  this  an- 
thrax may  have  originated?"  I  heard  one 
congressperson  asked,  as  if  hunches  were 
worth  polling.  Next  time,  dial  a  telepsychic.) 
News  managers  could  argue  that  they're 
in  a  bind:  all  those  hours  to  fill,  so  little 
action  footage  to  digest  and  dissect.  The 
nightly  air  assaults  on  Baghdad  during  the 
1991  Gulf  War  at  least  offered  a  groovy 
light  show,  a  zappy  video  game  for  those 
keeping  score  at  home.  After  the  coming 
attractions,  however,  the  curtains  were 
lowered  on  the  theater  of  war.  We  heard 
and  read  about  the  "turkey  shoot"  of  the 
retreating  Iraqi  army  along  a  50-  or  60- 
mile  stretch  of  road  out  of  Kuwait  City 
that  came  to  be  known  as  "the  Highway 
of  Death"  (imagine  the  traffic  jam  in  Jean- 
Luc  Godard's  Hk'A:t'/;(^/ barbecued  to  hell), 
but  didn't  have  it  fed  into  the  living  room. 
The  war  was  one  of  stealth  clashes,  invisi- 
ble victims,  the  clips  of  vehicles  exploding 
from  atar  shown  by  General  Schwarzkopf 
as  if  they  were  football  highlights.  So  ab- 
stract, unreal,  remote,  and  sanitized  for 
our  protection  was  the  coverage  that  to 
many  it  was  the  pseudo-event  in  excelsis. 
prompting  the  French  theorist  Jean  Bau- 
drillard  to  publish  a  meditation  called  The 


Gulf  War  Did  Not  Take  Place.  Thus  far  the 
Afghanistan  campaign  is  being  fought  even 
farther  off-camera,  in  the  no-zone.  The 
early  satellite-phone  dispatches  from  this 
or  that  correspondent  stationed  in  North- 
ern Afghanistan  offered  effective  Blair 
Witch  Project  sotto  voce  dramatics,  giving 
the  impression  of  a  solitary  captive  in  an 
alfresco  isolation  booth,  which  in  a  sense 
was  true.  As  Andrew  Jack  wrote  in  the 
Financial  Times,  "Most  journalists  'inside' 
are  operating  in  an  information  void,  far 
from  combat  or  decision-makers,  super- 
vised by  'minders'  from  the  Northern  Al- 
liance keen  to  scrutinise  their  movements, 
and  hindered  by  the  ideological  sensitivi- 
ties and  linguistic  limitations  of  a  thinning 
pool  of  interpreters."  Some  of  them.  Jack 
wrote,  are  "forced  to  call  their  headquar- 
ters in  London  or  Washington  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on,  and  then  repeat  it  'live' 
on  air  from  Afghanistan  to  their  viewers 
as  though  they  had  gleaned  it  locally." 
Once  B-52s  began  pockmarking  the  moun- 
tain hangouts  of  the  Taliban  with  500- 
pound  bombs  in  daylight  raids,  cable  chan- 
nels no  longer  had  to  rely  on  endless  replays 
of  Al  Jazeera  footage  of  orange  glows  over 
the  next  ridge  to  wallpaper  the  screen  dur- 
ing the  moleman  dispatches  from  North- 
ern Afghanistan.  The  visibihty  in  the  void 
improved. 

The  correspondents  in  adjacent  Paki- 
stan have  more  contacts  and  legroom, 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  by  far 
the  most  telegenic  being  MSNBC's  Ash- 
leigh  Banfield,  whose  trademark  eyewear 
made  her  a  fashion  trendsetter  even  before 
she  dyed  her  hair  a  nice  earth  tone  to 
blend  more  smoothly  into  her  host  sur- 
roundings (blonde  princesses  not  being  big 
over  there).  She's  ridden  the  learning  curve 
like  a  champ  and  established  a  journalistic 
credibility  she  never  had  bopping  around 
the  set  on  MSNBC,  yet  I  find  her  hard  to 
take,  stressful.  She  makes  so  much  of  each 
moment  on  the  air  that  there's  a  pinched 
strain  in  her  voice,  a  slight  oversell.  Every 
time  I  watch  her  I  feel  as  if  Pakistan's  about 
to  blow.  It  doesn't  help  that  the  segments 
from  Islamabad  by  Banfield  and  rival  cor- 
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Relatively  subdued  in  the  weeks  after  9/11,  the  Viagra  posse  of  Fox  News  refilled 


respondents  are  invariably  accompanied 
by  street  footage  of  enraged  Muslim  pro- 
testers stomping  on  burning  American  flags, 
a  popular  form  of  recreation  in  those  parts. 
(She  briefly  returned  stateside.) 

Tcnvrisl  nukes?— say  it  ain't  so. 

-Geraldo  Rivera.  CNBC, 
October  26,  2001. 

As  a  self-dramatist,  Banfield  is  a  debu- 
tante compared  with  the  money  talent 
manning  (and  I  do  mean  manning) 
the  desks  in  the  studios  back  home.  Fool- 
ish me,  I  deluded  myself  into  thinking  the 
death  hammer  that  struck  on  September 
11,  taking  almost  as  many  American  lives 
as  two  Pearl  Harbors,  would  have  a  deep- 
ening, chastening,  modulating  impact  on 
the  cable-news  hot  dogs.  I  had  forgotten 
how  quickly  most  people  revert  to  char- 
acter. The  phonier  the  facade,  the  faster 
the  reversion.  Relatively  subdued  in  the 
first  weeks  after  September  11,  Chris  Mat- 
thews, Geraldo  Rivera,  and  the  Viagra  posse 
of  Fox  News  refilled  their  gasbags  and 
began  taking  turns  on  Mussolini's  bal- 
cony to  e.xhort  the  mob.  their  frog  glands 
swelling  like  Dizzy  Gillespie's  cheeks.  Agi- 
tating for  the  insertion  of  ground  troops, 
hothead  hosts  and  like-minded  guests 
(many  of  them  retired  military  officers 
now  getting  a  chance  to  coach  from  the 
sidelines)  scofted  at  the  overreliancc  on 
airpower  before  doing  a  nimble  back  nip 
and  complaining  that  we  weren't  bombing 
enough,  or  in  the  right  spots.  Frustrated, 
indignant,  and  irate  over  the  patty-cake 
pace  of  the  Afghan  campaign  (talk  shows 
serve  strong  coffee  in  the  greenrooms), 
these  masters  of  Stratego  escalated  their 
rhetorical  heat  as  if  hoping  the  bombing 
campaign  would  follow  their  lead,  sound- 
ing riled  enough  to  storm  the  fighter  cock- 
pit and  get  the  job  done  themselves  if  these 
gutless  wonders  wouldn't.  See,  what  the 
Pentagon  brass  didn't  understand  was  that 
when  you  attack  America  you  attack  a  lit- 
tle piece  of  Geraldo,  and  when  you  attack 
a  little  piece  of  Geraldo,  you  make  the  rest 
of  Geraldo  mad.  ("hching  for  justice— or 
maybe  just  revenge."  as  he  explained  to  Tlie 
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Washington  Post.  Geraldo  finally  couldn't 
take  being  deskbound  another  commercial 
break  longer  and  jumped  to  Fox  News, 
where  he  and  his  zealous  mustache  will 
be  covering  the  war  on  the  ground  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Hasn't  that  ravaged  country 
suffered  enough?) 

It's  understandable  that  anything  less 
than  a  lightning  victory  is  greeted  with 
disappointment  and  dismay,  interpreted 
as  an  omen  of  worse  to  come.  That's  been 
the  classic  response  since  the  formation  of 
the  first  armies.  In  On  War,  Carl  von  Clau- 
sewitz  observed  that  a  negative  bias 
was  built  into  the  reception  of  intelligence 
reports.  "As  a  rule  most  men  would  rather 
believe  bad  news  than  good,  and  rather 
tend  to  exaggerate  the  had  news."  And  the 
American  intellectual  and  journalistic  elite 
tend  to  magnify  bad  news  because  it  con- 
firms their  ingrained  post-Vietnam  skepti- 
cism about  the  ability  of  the  military  to  take 
a  single  step  without  sinking  into  quick- 
sand. Dead  in  the  military  academies, 
the  Vietnam  Syndrome  is  alive  and  well 
in  the  pressroom  and  the  civilian  faculty 
lounge.  Just  as  Professor  Michael  Walzer 
worried  during  the  gear-up  for  Desert 
Storm  that  America  might  get  "bogged 
down"  in  a  ground  war  in  Iraq  and  hand 
Hussein  a  PR.  victory  (the  subsequent 
ground  war  lasted  less  than  a  week),  talk- 
show  hosts,  pundits,  and  reporters  at  Pen- 
tagon briefings  raised  the  specter  of  the 
U.S.'s  being  "bogged  down"  in  Afghan- 
istan quicker  than  it  took  ABC  to  cancel 
Boh  Patterson.  On  television,  no  news  is 
bad  news  too,  because  it  invites  fidgety 
journalists  to  fill  in  the  blanks.  Given  the 
tight  gag  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald 
Rumsfeld  has  kept  on  leaks  and  solid  in- 
formation, reporters  have  had  little  to  do 
but  juggle  their  own  thought  balloons,  as 
William  Saletan  neatly  observed  in  Slate. 
Journalistic  consensus  emerges  when  those 
thought  balloons  merge  into  an  atmospher- 
ic low  in  the  briefing  room,  an  articulate 
mood.  Then  the  personification  of  group- 
think.  Wolf  Blitzer,  conveys  the  indoor 
weather  report  to  the  next  politician  or  gen- 
eral he  interviews,  asking  them  to  comment 
on  the  ineffable. 


You  wonder  if  America  could  have 
waged  any  war  successfully  in  the  past 
had  its  prosecution  been  subject  to 
the  instant  second-guessing,  constant  worst- 
case-scenario  spinning,  and  intellectual 
snobbery  masquerading  as  moral  rectitude 
practiced  today.  In  a  rousing  series  of 
commentaries  for  National  Review's  Web 
site,  the  military  historian  Victor  Davis 
Hanson,  author  of  The  Soul  of  Battle  and 
Carnage  and  Culture,  has  been  doing  a 
bravura  job  of  slashing  through  the  blab 
and  flab  of  defeatist  platitudes,  one  column 
a  rueful  survey  of  how  today's  savants  and 
grandstanders  would  have  reacted  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Doolittle's  air  raid  on  To- 
kyo in  1942.  Susan  Sontag:  "These  were 
not  rose  petals  raining  down  upon  the  in- 
nocent of  Japan,  but  rather  postcards  of 
American  death."  Jesse  Jackson:  "Now  is 
a  time  not  to  Doo-little,  but  Doo-lots." 
Ted  Koppel:  "Tonight  the  raid  has  clearly 
left  more  questions  raised  than  answered." 
It  isn't  only  the  usual  suspects  fogging 
up  between  the  ears.  In  an  otherwise  rea- 
soned, informed  panel  discussion  of  the 
war  on  Charlie  Ro.se.  author  Paul  Berman 
compared  the  fight  against  al-Qaeda  and 
the  movement  it  represents  to  the  challenge 
posed  by  Nazism  and  Stalinism.  "And 
there  is  a  way  to  solve  it.  And  it's  to  solve 
it  the  same  way  that  problem  with  Nazism 
was  solved  and  the  problem  with  Soviet 
Communism  was  solved— which  is  finally 
to  engage  in  a  long  cold  war  that  will  last 
many,  many  years  and  will  be  fought  on 
many  fronts,  including  and  especially  the 
front  of  ideas."  Nazism  wasn't  "solved"  with 
a  long  cold  war,  it  was  beaten  in  a  brutal 
hot  war,  and  not  on  the  front  of  ideas  but 
on  every  German  front  that  Patton's  tanks 
punched  through  or  outflanked.  Military 
history  is  a  subject  even  the  brightest  intel- 
lectual journalists  seem  to  have  skipped, 
perhaps  to  safeguard  their  idealism  from 
impurities. 

The  most  potent  agent  of  information 
sickness  sent  airborne  since  September  11 
has  been  the  anthrax  scare,  each  mailroom 
a  possible  Pandora's  box  of  bioterror.  each 
subway  car  a  potential  rolling  coffin.  Even 
we  nonhypochondriacs  began  to  do  a  test 
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their  gasbags  and  began  taking  turns  on  Mussolini's  balcony  to  exhort  the  mob. 


cough  after  every  funny  tickle  in  our 
throats.  Here  media  alarmism  was  more 
excusable.  This  phantom  army  of  hitch- 
hiking spores  resembled  a  sci-fi  mutation 
(an  Andromeda  strain)  in  its  omnidirec- 
tional spread,  its  origin  obscure  and  ulti- 
mate reach  unknown.  After  Tom  Ridge 
and  Tommy  Thompson  wobbled  in  their 
initial  addressing  of  the  anthrax  danger, 
equally  baffled  public-health  officials, 
forensic  experts,  and  medical  reporters 
were  conscripted  to  waylay  the  audience's 
fears,  provide  preventive  tips,  and  scare 
i  the  sleep  out  of  us  over  the  next  wipeout 
j  device  (smallpox,  sarin).  That's  one  of  the 
things  at  which  television  excels,  adjusting 
the  anxiety  levels  of  the  audience,  prepar- 
ing us  for  the  worst  and  then  springing  an 
even  worse  worst  on  us.  No  one  has  tighter 
control  of  the  anxiety  dial  than  the  team 
of  Dan  Abrams,  "Homefront  Security" 
host  on  MSNBC,  and  Dr.  Bob  Arnot,  the 
channel's  medical  correspondent,  terror 
news's  top  info  studs.  Each  man  has  a 
raptor  gaze  and  a  lean,  no-nonsense  ur- 
gency, addressing  the  latest  developments 
with  the  clipped  command  of  police-car 
dispatches  in  40s  noir  films;  Abrams  in 
particular  seems  poised  to  bark  orders 
into  a  Dick  Tracy  two-way  wristband  ra- 
dio. In  McLuhanesque  terms,  they're  too 
hot  for  the  medium,  they  overradiate.  In  a 
hospital,  their  bedside  manner  would 
cause  patients  to  die  of  fright.  No  matter 
how  many  times  they  reiterate  that  the 
number  of  fatal  anthrax  cases  has  been 
small  compared  with  the  annual  flu  toll, 
their  manner  says,  "This  is  a  big  story— 
and  we're  all  over  it,  baby." 

A  journalistic  dark  horse,  CNN's  re- 
cent acquisition  Aaron  Brown  has 
emerged  as  the  critics'  darling  in  the 
post-September  11  coverage  because  his 
sensible,  modest  demeanor  provides  a  mod- 
el for  thinking  aloud  about  the  unthink- 
able without  fanning  more  hysteria.  (He 
and  colleague  Judy  Woodruff  are  like  two 
cups  of  warm  cocoa.)  Brown  fields  even 
the  most  ominous  bulletin— "This  just  in 
to  our  CNN  newsdesk  . . .  "—on  a  soft 
hop,  and  knows  when  to  pause  to  let  an 


idea  or  implication  sink  in.  Unfortunately, 
he  and  CNN  colleague  Jeff  Greenfield, 
whose  show  follows  Brown's,  are  often  so 
"thoughtful"  in  their  reactions  that  it  be- 
comes a  nightly  contest  to  see  who  can 
be  the  more  cerebral  Mr.  Potato  Head. 
(It's  like  a  video  version  of  National  Pub- 
lic Radio.)  Brown  doesn't  sit  quite  tall 
enough  in  the  saddle  to  assume  the  pa- 
ternal role  that  the  classic  anchorman  has 
played  in  broadcast  journalism  since  the 
rise  of  the  big-three  networks,  when  Wal- 
ter Cronkite,  Chet  Huntley,  David  Brink- 
ley,  and  Howard  K.  Smith,  among  oth- 
ers, acquired  their  wise-owl  authority  by 
filtering  their  personal  politics  and  preju- 
dices out  of  their  TelePrompTer  readings 
and  letting  others  editorialize.  (It's  impos- 
sible to  imagine  Cronkite  or  Huntley  ad- 
libbing,  as  I  heard  a  cable-news  host  do 
the  other  day  about  Osama  bin  Laden: 
"Maybe  we'll  get  this  loser  soon— wouldn't 
that  be  fun?"  They  would  have  considered 
that  slumming.)  As  presidents  lost  credibil- 
ity and  trust,  these  rich-voweled  custodians 
of  current  history  kept  theirs. 

The  current  big  three— Tom  Brokaw,  Dan 
Rather,  and  Peter  Jennings— haven't 
betrayed  or  frittered  away  that  legacy, 
but  their  Plexiglas  shield  of  detachment 
has  been  pierced  by  outside  forces  or,  in 
Jennings's  case,  spray-painted.  The  targets 
of  anthrax  letters,  Brokaw  and  Rather 
were  unwillingly  dragged  into  the  spotlight 
as  actors  in  this  drama.  Rather  choking 
up  with  David  Letterman,  Brokaw  saying, 
"In  Cipro  we  trust."  Jennings  had  his 
objectivity  and  integrity  maligned  when  he 
was  accused  by  conservative  loyalists  of 
making  patronizing  comments  about  Bush's 
lack  of  communication  skills  in  the  shaky 
days  after  the  attack,  a  charge  amplified, 
and  later  backpedaled  on,  by  Rush  Lim- 
baugh.  Perhaps  more  damaging  was  the 
mugging  he  got  from  Tom  Shales,  televi- 
sion critic  for  The  Washington  Post,  for  hav- 
ing been  chummy-wummy  with  a  Pales- 
tinian spokeswoman  he  interviewed  before 
the  president's  speech  to  the  joint  session 
of  Congress.  Israeli  hawks  have  always 
considered  Jennings  a  Palestinian  symp, 


and  Shales's  gibe  really  got  their  feathers 
flapping  on  the  conservative  Web  sites.  The 
hang-tough  attitude  all  three  anchors  have 
shown  has  been  admirable  and  impressive, 
yet  it  has  the  feel  of  a  last  hurrah.  The 
feed-me  demands  and  churning  faces  of 
the  24-hour  news  cycle  make  a  nightly  half- 
hour  network  broadcast  seem  quaint,  and 
its  high-priced  anchor  a  luxury  appendage. 
Brokaw,  Rather,  and  Jennings  resemble 
senators  nearing  the  end  of  a  distinguished 
tenure.  The  heir  apparent  remains  Brian 
Williams  of  MSNBC,  who  comports  him- 
self with  knowledgeable  ease  and  directs 
pinpoint  questions  to  his  guests  (a  refresh- 
ing change  from  those  who  overpack  their 
questions  to  show  how  smart  they  are).  His 
performance  in  the  terror  crisis  has  only 
added  to  his  golden  luster. 

Special  praise  should  also  go  to  CBS's 
Bob  Schieffer,  the  host  of  Face  the  Nation. 
a  once  dawdling  Sunday-morning  political 
show  that  has  been  revitalized  under  his 
hosting  and  now  holds  its  own  against 
Meet  the  Press  and  Tliis  Week.  Schieffer  is 
from  the  old  school  at  CBS,  a  throwback 
to  the  great  days  of  Cronkite  and  Charles 
Collingwood,  but  that  school  still  has  a 
lot  to  teach,  and  his  closing  commentaries 
carry  a  sahy  wallop.  Another  no-sweat 
pro,  Jim  Lehrer  has  resisted  tarting  up  his 
nightly  broadcast  for  PBS,  keeping  The 
Newshour  an  outpost  of  civility  and  inter- 
national perspective.  It's  the  ambassadors' 
lounge  of  conventional  wisdom. 

Once  someone  is  afflicted  with  infonna- 
tion  sickness  in  Easy  Travel  to  Other 
Planets,  they're  eased  into  something 
called  "the  memory-elimination  posture." 
which  aids  recovery— a  soft  re-entry.  Amer- 
icans are  natural  practitioners  of  memory- 
elimination,  which  accounts  for  Gore  'Vidal's 
frequent  references  to  the  United  States  of 
Amnesia.  I  recognized  cable-news  chan- 
nels were  trying  to  return  to  mad  semi- 
normal  one  afternoon  in  Novembci'  when 
they  cut  live  to  a  chase  involving  a  burn- 
ing lumber  truck  on  the  Dallas  highways. 
It  was  a  fond  reminder  f  how  TV  news 
used  to  wa.ste  our  time,  in  the  good  old 
nonsensical  days.  D 
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Oi  Claridge's 
and  Clues 

Following  his  latest  Chandra  Levy  lead  to 

England,  the  author  went  to  the  Dubai 

Champion  Stakes  horse  race  with  an  assist 

from  British  intelligence.  In  London, 

after  a  face-off  with  Lily  Safra  s  decorator 

at  Claridge's,  he  i.  und  the  Safra  case 

breaking  open  wl  i  new  hostilities 

over  the  late  financier's  will 


recently  took  my  first  trans- 
atlantic flight  since  the  terrible  events 
of  September  11.  I  went  on  British  Air- 
ways, leaving  J.F.K.  at  nine  a.m.,  arriv- 
ing at  Heathrow  at  nine  p.m.  The  secu- 
rity was  thorough  and  courteous.  I  know 
it  was  politically  incorrect,  but  1  care- 
fully cased  the  half-full  plane  for  pas- 
sengers with  that  terrorist  look.  It's  ac- 
tually quite  nice  to  have  six  hours  aloft 
to  think  and  read.  I  read  a  paperback 
of  one  of  my  own  novels.  People  Like 
Us.  the  book  that  got  me  in  so  much 
trouble  in  certain  segments  of  New 
York  society  when  it  was  published  in 
1988.  One  character  in  the  book,  named 
Ezzie  Fenwick,  was  based  on  the  soci- 
ety walker  Jerome  Zipkin.  Zipkin,  who 
has  since  died,  made  it  his  full-time 
job  to  decry  me  in  every  quarter  and 
get  me  drummed  out  of  the  corps,  like 
Truman  Capote  after  he  wrote  An- 
swered Prayers.  It's  interesting  to  read  a 
book  years  after  you  wrote  it;  I  found 
it  hard  to  imagine  what  all  the  fuss  had 
been  about.  I'm  in  the  process  of  writ- 
ing a  sequel  called  A  Solo  ^c?— same 
world,  same  group,  new  scandals. 

1  enjoyed  the  flight.  I  was  in  England 
to  try  to  track  down  the  man  I  wrote 
about  last  month  who  had  seen  me  on 
Larry  King  Live  saying  I  thought  Chan- 
dra Levy  may  have  disappeared  on  the 
back  of  a  motorcycle,  possibly  one  driv- 
en by  a  biker  pal  of  Congressman  Gary 
Condit's.  The  man,  who  is  from  the 
Middle  East,  had  told  the  person  who 
relayed  the  message  to  me  that  my  motorcycle  theory  was  wrong 
and  that  he  knew  what  had  really  happened  to  Levy.  He  said  he 
had  been  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  her  disappearance.  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  man  was  going  to  be  present  at  the 
horse  race  known  as  the  Dubai  Champion  Stakes,  in  New- 
market. So  off  I  went  to  the  races.  I'll  get  to  that. 

By  the  time  I  checked  into  Claridge's,  it  was  nearly  10.  The 
grand  old  hotel,  where  I  have  been  staying  for  30  years  or  so,  was 
bustling.  The  foyer-lounge  and  the  tearoom,  which  has  been  re- 
named the  Reading  Room,  have  been  so  handsomely  decorated  in 
the  Art  Deco  style  that  you  could  easily  imagine  Noel  Coward  and 
Gertrude  Lawrence  sitting  there  drinking  champagne  beneath  the 
new  Dale  Chihuiy  chandelier.  The  old  dining  room  is  gone,  and 
my  arrival  coincided  with  the  opening-night  party  for  a  restaurant 
that  has  taken  its  place,  named  Gordon  Ramsay,  after  the  34-year- 
oid  Michelin  three-star  chef,  who  has  a  large  London  following.  1 
was  invited  by  the  manager  to  look  in  before  1  went  upstairs  to  my 
room,  so  I  took  a  quick  turn  around  the  elegantly  re-done  estab- 
lishment. Ail  the  upper-crust  people  I  would  read  about  in  the 
Evening  Standard  the  next  afternoon  as  having  been  there  had  al- 
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ready  left.  I  found  myself  among  the  crowd  that  stays  on  after  a 
party  is  over.  As  I  was  heading  out,  an  American  I  didn't  know  told 
me  that  he  had  almost  bought  a  penthouse  apartment  in  New  York 
more  or  less  adjacent  to  mine,  but  that  he  had  chosen  a  place 
downtown  instead.  He  said  he  was  sure  that  the  architect-decorator 
of  the  restaurant  we  were  celebrating.  Thierry  Despont,  for  whom  he 
worked,  would  like  to  meet  me.  Passing  through  the  crowd,  he  men- 
tioned that  they  had  also  done  Lily  Safra's  much- 
praised  new  London  house. 

Thierry  Despont  is  a  tall, 
slender,  well-dressed,  classy- 
looking  man,  but  almost  im- 
mediately our  meeting  became 
unpleasant.  After  accepting  my 
compliments  on  his  work  and 
halfheartedly  returning  his  on 
mine,  he  said  he  found  me  to 
be  mean.  That  is  certainly  not 
how  I  characterize  myself  ei- 
ther in  life  or  in  my  writing, 
but  I  refrained  from  saying  so. 
He  repeated  his  remark. 

"Lm  not  mean,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  you  are,"  he  replied. 
He  was  not  to  be  dissuaded, 
and  by  then  I  had  ceased  to 
care  what  he  thought. 


with  Safra.  Prosecutor  Daniel  Serdet  announced,  "From  this  mo- 
ment on  we  can  exclude  with  certainty  all  [conjectures]  of  any  inter- 
national conspiracy."  Marc  Bonnant,  a  lawyer  for  Safra's  widow, 
said  to  Time  magazine,  "The  fact  that  Maher  is  unstable  became 
apparent  to  us  only  after  the  accident."  As  I  wrote  at  the  time, 
"The  damnation  of  Ted  Maher,  the  low  man  on  the  nursing 
staff's  totem  pole,  had  begun."  But  I  certainly  don't  thmk  the 

trial  of  Ted  Maher,  whenever 
it  comes,  is  going  to  be  the 
slam-dunk,  send-Ted-up-the- 
river  affair  that  Monaco  so- 
ciety expects  it  to  be. 

The  next  morning  I  had 
coffee  in  my  sitting 
room  with  an  extreme- 
ly nice  fellow  from  British 
intelligence,  whom  individ- 
uals I  had  met  with  in  Wash- 
ington the  day  before  I  flew 
to  London  had  put  me  in 
touch  with.  He  had  all  the 
infomiation  on  the  next  day's 
Dubai  Champion  Stakes, 
where,  Ld  been  advised,  the 
man  claiming  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  Chandra  Levy's  dis- 


Im  not  mean''  I  said.  ''Yes,  you  are,''  Despont  replied. 


"You're  getting  all  your  information 
from  one  source,"  I  told  him,  referring  to 
the  very  rich  widow  whose  house  he  had 
just  beautified. 

His  voice  suddenly  took  on  a  decided- 
ly superior  tone.  "What  you  don't  know  is 
that  there  uere  terrorists  there  that  night, 
and  Prince  Rainier  had  Prince  Albert  he- 
licoptered out  of  Monaco  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

"I  not  only  knew  that,  1  printed  it,"  I 
replied.  I  did  so  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  December  2000  issue  of  this 
magazine.  My  source  on  Prince  Albert's 
helicopter  exit  from  the  principality  in  the 
early-morning  hours  following  Edmond 
Safra's  death  had  been  a  Washington  fig- 
ure who  knows  about  such  things.  The 
fact  that  Despont  was  saying  it  suggested 
to  me  that  he  had  gotten  it  right  from  the 
horse's  mouth.  By  then  I'd  had  enough  of  Des- 
pont, who  at  that  moment  was  whisked  off  by 
the  manager  to  meet  someone  else.  I  couldn't 
wait  to  get  to  my  room  and  call  the  family  of  Ed- 
mond Safra's  jailed  nurse,  Ted  Maher,  in  Storm- 
ville.  New  York,  to  repeat  Despont's  words.  What 
was  especially  heartening  about  Despont's  infor- 
mation was  that  it  coincided  with  Ted  Maher's 
original  story,  that  there  had  been  two  hooded 
intruders,  one  of  whom  had  stabbed  him.  Within  three  days  the 
siory  had  changed  completely,  and  Ted  the  hero  became  Ted  the 
villain.  The  attorney  general  of  Monaco  announced  that  Maher 
had  set  the  fire,  that  the  stab  wounds  hi  his  abdomen  were  self- 
inflicted,  and  that  there  had  been  no  hooded  intruders.  Maher 
posited  the  ludicrous  fiction  that  he  had  set  the  fire  to  win  favor 
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Top,  Claridge's  hotel  in  London, 
home  of  Michelin  three-star  chef 
Gordon  Ramsay's  new  restaurant. 

Above,  Thierry  Despont,  who 

decoroted  both  the  restaurant  and 

Lily  Safra's  London  mansion, 

at  his  studio  in  New  York. 


appearance  was  going  to  be.  The  only 
trouble  was,  I  didn't  know  his  name. 
Apart  from  that,  I  knew  a  lot  about 
him.  I  knew  that  he  spoke  English  with- 
out an  accent,  perfect  French,  German 
that  was  not  so  good,  plus  Arabic  and 
Urdu.  He  was  in  his  early  40s  and  over 
six  feet  tall.  He  had  very  thick  black 
hair,  and  the  strip  of  his  beard  that  ran 
from  his  sideburns  to  his  goatee  was  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  The  goatee  itself 
was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  He  usual- 
ly wore  English-style  clothes,  but  my  infor- 
mant had  told  me  he  had  also  seen  him 
in  a  white  Arab  robe  and  a  gray  headband. 
Although  he  moved  in  lofty  circles,  his  oc- 
cupation—furnishing women  for  the  noc- 
turnal pleasures  of  men  in  high  places, 
including  embassies  in  Washington— was 
hardly  honorable.  My  hope  was  that,  at 
the  races  the  following  day,  he  would  rec- 
ognize me  as  the  person  he  had  seen  talking  to 
Larry  King  on  television. 


K 


ate  Townend,  one  of  my  oldest  and  best 
friends,  whose  mother  had  been  a  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Queen  Mother,  died  while  I 
was  in  London.  Luckily  I  was  able  to  spend  several 
"~  hours  with  her.  She  had  visited  my  late  wife  and 

me  in  Beverly  Hills  40  years  ago,  and  she  married  her  first  hus- 
band m  our  garden  there.  We  had  stayed  friends  through  thick 
and  thin  over  the  years,  although  recently  our  friendship  was  con- 
ducted mostly  by  telephone.  I  used  to  tell  her  all  my  problems. 
Tlie  second  we  looked  at  each  other  now,  we  both  knew  it  was  for 
the  last  time.  There  was  no  crying  or  anything  like  that.  I  was  able 
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to  say  to  her,  "I've  loved  being  your  friend.  Kate."  She  gave  me  a 
photograph  of  herself  as  a  bride,  dancing  at  her  wedding  in  our 
garden  with  my  son  Alex,  who  was  then  about  eight  years  old. 
As  we  were  talking,  Afdera  Fonda  dropped  by.  Ernest  Heming- 
way based  a  character  in  Across  the  River  and  into  the  Trees  on 
Afdera,  who's  from  an  old  Venetian  family.  She  was  the  fourth  of 
Henry  Fonda's  five  wives,  and  an  old  friend  of  Kate's  and  mine 
from  the  Beverly  Hills  days.  Wearing  a  shawl  and  looking  glam- 
orous, she  took  over  like  a  ringmaster  and  livened  up  the  after- 
noon, even  managing  to  coax  out  of  me  every  fact  Fd  sworn  not 
to  tell  concerning  the  undercover  mission  I  was  on.  Together  we 
made  Kate  laugh.  It  was  a  wonderful  way  to  say  good-bye. 

The  hot  new  London  restaurant  these  days  is  called  George, 
which  was  previewed  in  this  magazine  in  the  August  2001 
issue.  It's  one  of  Mark  Birley's  great  restaurants,  and  it  is 
not  far  from  the  others,  including  Harry's  Bar  and  Mark's  Club. 
George  is  fun.  It's  always  filled,  and  the  food  is  great.  I  was  hav- 
ing dinner  there  with  three  friends  when  the  captain,  who  used  to 
be  at  Claridge's,  handed  me  a  note,  something  to  the  effect  of 
"We're  in  the  other  room  and  would  love  to  meet  you. "  I  was  up 
for  that,  but  I  was  totally  unprepared  to  find  that  the  note  had 
come  from  two  of  England's  most  famous  writers,  Frederick 
Forsyth  and  William  Shawcross,  and  their  beautiful  wives,  Sandy 
and  Olga,  who  is  the  Trust  House  Forte  heiress.  It  was  a  real  thrill 
for  me,  and  we  had  a  great  short  visit. 

T  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in  my  room  at  Claridge's, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  miss  a  call  from  the  individual  who 
had  telephoned  several  weeks  previously  from  Hamburg  to  tell 
me  about  the  man  who  claimed  to  know  the  story  of  Chandra 
Levy's  disappearance.  My  informant  was  supposed  to  check  in  at 


a  country  hotel  in  Newmarket,  but  the  staff  there  kept  saying  he 
hadn't  registered  yet.  At  one  point  I  took  a  break  to  go  out  and 
get  a  look  at  Lily  Safra's  house,  on  one  of  London's  smartest 
squares.  I  didn't  want  to  be  seen  walking  by  it  and  staring,  so 
Martin  Ballard,  a  longtime  fixture  at  Claridge's  and  arguably  the 
finest  hall  porter,  or  concierge,  in  the  world,  provided  me  with  a 
green  Rolls-Royce,  a  uniformed  female  chauffeur,  and  a  London 
Times  to  hold  in  front  of  my  face.  If  you  happen  to  know  the 
square  the  house  is  on,  it's  easy  to  spot,  because  there's  a  guard 
at  the  front  door,  looking  left  and  right,  with  one  of  those  little 
bugs  in  his  ear.  Like  all  the  houses  on  the  square,  it  is  a  cream- 
colored  mansion  with  manicured  trees  in  tubs  outside. 

After  seeing  in  the  paper  that  an  exhibition  of  Sacha  Newley's 
work  was  opening  at  a  gallery  on  Cork  Street,  right  near  the  ho- 
tel, I  decided  to  pay  a  surprise  visit.  One  night  back  in  1995,  dur- 
ing the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial,  I  was  having  dinner  with  a  hot  source 
of  mine  on  the  defense  team  who  didn't  want  to  be  seen  with  me, 
so  we  had  picked  an  out-of-the-way  restaurant  where  we  weren't 
likely  to  run  into  anyone.  A  young  man  came  up  to  us,  said  he  was 
a  painter,  and  asked  if  he  could  paint  my  portrait.  I  said  no.  He 
persisted.  By  then  my  source  was  freaking  out,  so  I  told  the  kid  to 
get  lost.  "But  you  know  my  parents,"  he  said.  "Who  are  they?," 
I  asked.  When  he  replied,  "Anthony  Newley  and  Joan  Collins,"  I 
said,  "Oh,  no!  Are  you  Sacha?"  I  hadn't  seen  him  since  he  was 
about  three  years  old.  Anyway,  after  the  trial  he  did  paint  me,  and 
the  portrait  was  so  good  that  I  used  it  instead  of  a  photograph 
on  my  book  Another  City,  Not  My  Own. 

I  walked  over  to  Cork  Street,  and  Sacha's  opening  was  very  fan- 
cy, full  of  photographers  and  celebrities.  His  new  work  is  won- 
derful, and  reporters  were  lining  up  to  interview  him.  Then  his 
mother  arrived.  Joan  had  just  opened  in  a  new  play  in  the  West 
End  called  Over  the  Moon,  and  she  was  already  involved  in  a 
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very  public  dispute  with  her  leading  man,  Frank  Langella,  who 
had  threatened  to  quit  the  cast,  and  soon  would.  The  photogra- 
phers went  mad.  Out  of  the  crowd  Joan  pulled  Percy  Gibson, 
her  much  younger  boyfriend,  to  pose  with  her.  When  I  had 
last  seen  them,  in  New  York,  their  romance  was  just  becoming  pub- 
lic. Looking  over  at  me  as  the  cameras  flashed,  Joan  nodded  to- 
ward Percy  and  said,  "He's 
used  to  all  this  now."  She 
looked  great,  as  always,  and 
she  remains  one  of  the  fun- 
niest ladies  around.  For 
some  time  Sacha  and  Percy 
didn't  speak,  because  Sacha 
disapproved  of  his  mother's 
romance  with  a  guy  only  a 
year  older  than  he.  But  here 
they  all  were,  agreeably  sur- 
rounded by  journalists  and 
photographers. 

On  Saturday,  1  hired  a 
car  and  driver  for  my 
trip  to  Newmarket. 
My  friend  from  British  intel- 


I  don't  know  if  it's  true,  but  I  had  a  strong  feeling  that  he  might 
be  frightened,  and  I  don't  mean  of  me.  I  said,  "Why  did  you  call 
me  in  the  first  place?  You  went  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  my  un- 
listed number.  You  don't  call  a  writer  with  a  story  like  this  and 
expect  him  to  keep  it  a  secret."  My  feeling  was  that  he  wished 
he  never  had  called  me.  He  may  have  wanted  to  pass  something 

on,  but  he  didn't  want  to 
be  involved.  As  I  see  it, 
however,  you're  involved, 
like  it  or  not,  if  you  are  the 
recipient  of  information  un- 
known to  the  police  about 
a  famous  disappearance. 
I  repeated  that  I  only  want- 
ed the  guy's  name,  but  he 
wouldn't  give  it  to  me.  When 
I  said  I  intended  to  go  to 
the  authorities,  our  conver- 
sation quickly  turned  sour. 
He  said  again  that  his  car 
was  waiting  and  he  had  to 
go.  Before  he  hung  up,  he 
said  that  he  was  going  to  go 
to  the  F.B.I,  himself 


(.(. 


Why  did  you  call  me  in  the  first  place?''  I  said.  'Tou  dont  call!' 


ligence  had  set  me  up  with  a  man  who 
accompanied  me.  We  were  together 
but  not  together.  1  suppose  he  was 
there  to  protect  me  in  the  event  any- 
thing bad  occurred.  He  blended  right 
in  with  the  tourists,  taking  pictures 
of  the  Dubai  royal  family  and  their 
aides.  1  was  wearing  an  old  tweed 
jacket  from  Morty  Sills  and  a  beat-up 
brown  hat,  so  I  felt  right  at  home  with 
the  English  swells  in  their  rumpled 
tweeds  when  they  gathered  in  a  roped- 
off  area  after  each  race  for  a  photo 
op.  I  was  right  up  front  after  the  Dubai 
Stakes,  next  to  the  Dubai  family  who 
had  won  it,  and  I  was  hoping  to  be 
recognized  by  the  man  who  had  seen 
me  on  Larry  Kin^  Live.  It  was  a  beati- 
tiful  English  fall  day,  and  I  stood  in 
the  fresh  air  as  the  winning  horse's 
owners  took  ofT  in  a  small  private  jet 
and  a  helicopter.  Alas,  the  mystery  man 
did  not  rise  to  the  bait. 

The  next  morning  I  heard  back  from 
my  original  source,  the  man  who  had 
called  me  from  Hamburg,  for  whom 
I  had  left  so  many  messages  at  his 
Newmarket  hotel.  He  called  me  from  there  at 
five  o'clock,  when  I  was  still  sound  asleep.  He 
said  he  was  in  a  hurry  and  had  a  car  waiting 
to  take  him  to  the  airport,  because  he  was  re- 
turning to  Germany  as  soon  as  he  hung  up.  Five 

A.M.  is  not  the  best  time  for  an  in-depth  conver-  

sation  on  the  subject  of  a  young  woman's  disap- 
pearance. He  spoke  as  if  I  had  become  an  annoyance.  I 
said,  "Look,  I  just  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  told 
you  that  story."  He  said  he  didn't  know  his  name,  but  I  was  cer- 
tain he  did.  He  had  given  me  too  many  details  about  him.  Now, 


Later  I  called  the  man  I  was  re- 
porting to  in  Washington  and  repeat- 
ed the  conversation  to  him.  "What 
time  did  he  call  you?"  he  asked.  Five 
A.M.,  I  said.  "No,"  he  said,  "it  was 
4:48."  He  had  the  hotel  phone  rec- 
ords from  my  friend  at  British  intel- 
ligence. "And  he  didn't  get  into  a 
car  and  go  to  the  airport,"  he  con- 
tinued. "He  made  10  quick  calls  af- 
ter he  hung  up  on  you."  Subse- 
quently I  learned  that  he  had  stayed 
another  night  at  the  hotel.  I  next 
called  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Levy,  Chandra's 
parents,  and  told  them  the  latest  in- 
stallment in  this  ongoing  tale. 
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STAR  WITNESS 

Top,  Dominick  Dunne  with  Joan 
Collins  and  her  son,  artist  Sacha 

Newley,  at  Newley's  London 

opening.  Above,  Henry  Fonda 

with  Afdera,  the  fourth  of  his  five 

wives,  at  a  party  in  the  1950s. 


oon  after  returning  to  Ameri- 
ca, I  was  sitting  at  the  com- 
puter in  my  house  in  Con- 
necticut, working  on  my  new 
novel,  when  the  phone  rang.  It 
was  a  well-known  author,  about 
to  catch  a  plane  somewhere,  who 
said,  "There's  a  big  story  on  Safra's 
will  that's  going  to  break  within  10 
days.  Call  this  guy  and  he'll  tell  you  the  whole  sto- 
ry." He  then  gave  me  the  name  of  a  man  I  had 
talked  to  once  a  year  or  so  before.  I  can't  under- 
stand why,  when  a  will  is  changed  in  the  last  months 
of  a  person's  life— especially  a  heavily  medicated 
person,  especially  when  billions  of  dollars  are  in- 
volved—and everything  is  suddenly  left  to  one  indi- 
vidual, the  lawyers  don't  advise  all  involved  that 
someone  who  finds  that  he  has  been  cut  out  is  sure  to  contest  the 
will.  That's  rather  what  has  happened  in  the  Safra  case.  The  three 
sisters  of  Edmond  Safra,  who  are  nowhere  near  as  rich  as  their 
brothers,  had  each  been  left  $20  million  in  his  will,  but  in  the  end 
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they  did  not  receive  a  cent.  They  are  furious  that  Lily  won't  pay 
them,  and  they  are  prepared  for  a  nasty  battle.  This  fight  has 
been  simmering  for  a  long  time.  There  is  deep  hatred  between 
Lily  and  her  late  husband's  family. 

The  story  broke  in  the  business  sections  of  the  New  York  Post 
and  the  Financial  Times  of  Lon- 
don. The  Financial  Times  wrote, 
"Edmond  Safra  is  understood  to 
have  changed  his  will  shortly  be- 
fore he  died.  His  decision  to  leave 
his  brothers  out  of  the  will,  and 
his  decision  to  sell  his  two  banks, 
Safra  Republic  Holdings  and  Re- 
public New  York  Corporation,  to 
HSBC  Holdings,  was  completely 
out  of  character  says  one  adviser 
who  had  worked  with  the  Safra 
family  for  years."  What  caught  my 
eye  was  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  story  in  the  Post's  early-bird 
edition,  which  I  get  in  Connecti- 
cut. It  read,  "Sources  close  to  the 
case  say  new  revelations  may 
emerge  that  could  show  Safra  was 


Tgave  a  breakfast  talk  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  for  the 
bookshop  Just  Books  in  Greenwich,  along  with  Linda  Fair- 
stein  and  Susan  Isaacs,  since  all  of  us  have  books  out  dealing 
with  crime  and  murder.  When  I'm  speaking  anywhere  in 
Connecticut,  all  the  audience  wants  to  hear  about  is  the  Skakel- 

Moxley  case.  Just  as  I  was 
getting  up  to  begin,  some- 
one told  me  that  Mickey 
Sherman,  Michael  Skakel's 
lawyer,  was  in  the  room.  It 
was  the  second  time  Mickey 
had  come  to  one  of  my  talks. 
He  had  also  shown  up  at 
Barnes  &  Noble  in  New 
York  when  Justice  first  came 
out,  wearing  a  Groucho 
Marx  mask  as  a  funny  dis- 
guise. Since  1  am  almost  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  vic- 
tim in  the  rape  and  murder 
trials  I  cover,  defense  attor- 
neys and  I  often  don't  get 
on  very  well.  I've  even  had 
some  harsh  public  bouts  with 


a  writer  with  a  story  like  this  and  expect  him  to  keep  it  a  secret'' 


indeed  murdered  in  a  broad  conspira- 
cy." I  promptly  called  my  brother  in 
New  York  and  told  him  to  turn  to  page 
41  of  the  Post,  but  he  discovered  that 
that  paragraph  was  not  in  the  edition 
he  had.  I  then  called  Paul  Tharp,  the 
author  of  the  piece,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  paragraph  had  been 
cut.  An  article  in  the  Mail  on  Sunday 
in  London  said  that  the  Safra  brothers 
are  demanding  that  the  case  be  re- 
opened. The  Mail  went  on  to  say, 
"There  are  others  who,  despite  the 
confession,  doubt  Maher's  guilt."  All 
of  this  was  followed  up  with  a  public- 
relations  release  on  "Page  Six"  of  the 
New  York  Post,  headlined  in  defense 
OF  A  WIDOW.  The  article  closed  by 
saying  that  Lily  Safra  had  given  $1 
million  to  the  World  Trade  Center  re- 
lief effort  and— after  consulting  with  ; 
Christiane  Amanpour  of  CNN— had 
donated  $400,000  to  buy  tents  and 
blankets  for  Afghan  refugee  children. 
This  story  is  not  going  to  go  away. 

In  the  latest  development,  the  ^"■'*'"' 

Monaco  Court  of  Appeals  has  turned  down  all 
but  one  of  the  requests  made  by  the  lawyers  for 
the  Safra  brothers  and  Ted  Maher  for  further 
investigation,  granting  them  only  access  to  the 
videotape  of  the  re-enactment  of  the  events  of 
December  3,  1999.  Maher's  lawyers  are  deter- 
mined to  appeal  the  court's  decision  not  to  have 
the  fire  chief  heard  on  the  basis  that  the  judge  is 
not  investigating  the  fire  department's  role  in  the  affair.  One 
lawyer  reassured  Heidi  Maher  that  "under  no  circumstances  will 
we  allow  the  police  and  fire  departments'  responsibility  in  the 
tragedy  to  be  ignored." 
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a  couple  of  them.  But  I  make  an 
exception  with  Sherman.  I  believe 
his  client  Michael  Skakel  is  guilty, 
and  he  is  steadfast  in  his  loyalty  to 
I    that  client,  but  we've  done  enough 
television  shows  together  over  the 
years  to  have  established  a  respect- 
ful rapport.  I  said  from  the  podium, 
"Mickey,  if  you're  in  the  audience,  I 
can't  give  the  same  speech."  Some- 
■    one  yelled  back,  "He  went  out  to 
the  corridor." 

The  Moxley  case  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  standstill.  I  said  to  Sher- 
man later,  "What's  taking  so  long?" 
He  said  he  didn't  know.  Soon  after 
that  I  went  to  Greenwich  to  attend  a 
testimonial  dinner  given  by  a  group 
called  the  Horseneck  Republicans  in 
honor  of  Stephen  Carroll,  a  former 
detective  with  the  Greenwich  Police 
Department,  who  had  been  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  in  1975.  Steve  has  been  ostra- 
I  cized  by  the  department  because  he  is 

the  only  person  on  the  force  who  has 
spoken  up  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  the  po- 
licework  in  the  time  after  the  murder.  He  was 
also  the  only  policeman  who  cooperated  with 
Mark  Fuhrman  when  he  was  writing  his  book 
about  the  murder  of  Martha  Moxley.  I  greatly  ad- 
mire Steve  Carroll. 

On  November  19,  the  Connecticut  State 
Supreme  Court  dismissed  Michael  Skakel's  ap- 
peal to  be  tried  as  a  juvenile.  Therefore,  Skakel  will  go  to  trial 
as  an  adult.  I  immediately  called  Dorthy  Moxley.  "I'm  so  hap- 
py," she  said.  "I  thought  it  was  a  good  decision.  I  thought.  It 
makes  a  lot  of  sense,  doesn't  it?"  D 
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LIFE-AFFIRMIN«| 

"Portraits  of  Grief"  editors  and  reporters,  at  the  New  Yoric  Timer 
building  in  Manhattan,  November  2,  2001.  In  front  of  partition,  left  I 
right:  Glenn  Collins,  N.  R.  Kleinfield,  Christine  Ka, 
Barbara  Stewart,  Joyce  Wadler,  Wendell  Jamieson,  Jan  Hoffmaj 
Lynette  Holloway,  Nichole  M.  Christian,  Stella  KramJ 
Jonathan  Landman,  Lynda  Richardson,  Janny  Scott,  and  Constan 
L.  Hays.  At  rear:  Maria  Newman,  Kirk  Johnson,  Winnie  Hi 
David  Barstow,  Ben  Sisario,  A!  Baker,  David  W  Chei 
Andrew  Jacobs,  and  Mireya  Navarr 


The  "Portraits  of  Grief  Team 


ECAUSE  Tlie  New  York  Times,  not  content  to  de- 
scribe the  World  Trade  Center  dead  merely  as  a  four-digit  statis- 
tic, has  sought  to  illuminate  every  life  lost  in  the  attacks,  because 
the  paper's  "Portraits  of  Grief  page,  with  its  12  to  15  write-ups  per 
day  of  September  11  victims  from  various  workplaces,  social  stra- 
ta, and  ethnic  backgrounds,  provides  a  needed  dose  of  warmth 
and  humanity  in  an  otherwise  forbidding  news-scape  of  terrorism 
alerts,  bombing  campaigns,  and  anthrax  bulletins,  because  the 
"Portraits"  page,  after  a  difficult  start  last  September  15-when 
dazed  friends  and  relatives  of  the  missing  were  wary  of  sharing 
anecdotes  with  reporters,  when  the  reporters  had  no  comprehen- 
sive "master  list"  to  work  off  of  and  simply  dialed  the  telephone 
numbers  printed  on  the  homemade  flyers  taped  to  phone  booths 
and  bus  shelters— has  rapidly  evolved  into  a  mini-institution:  a  vir- 
tual community  for  the  bereaved  and  the  first  page  many  readers 


turn  to  in  the  morning,  because  each  write-up  isn't  just  a  write-up 
but  a  votive  offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  "a  150-word 
almost-poem  about  life,  not  death,"  in  the  words  of  Wendell 
Jamieson,  the  "Portraits"  page's  editor,  because  Jamieson,  his 
dogged  assistant,  Ben  Sisario,  and  the  Times's  staff  are  intent  on 
profiling  every  single  WT.C.  victim  whose  loved  ones  are  willing  to 
participate,  even  if  it  means  that  the  page  has  to  continue  into  the 
summer,  because  reading  these  little  sketches  is  a  curiously  up- 
lifting and  life-affirming  experience— "and  so  is  writing  them," 
says  reporter  and  daily  "Portraits"  contributor  Lynette  Holloway, 
who  is  herself  grieving  for  a  cousin  who  worked  on  the  97th  floor 
of  Tower  One.  because,  in  the  words  of  Holloway 's  fellow  re- 
porter Charlie  LeDuff,  who's  been  writing  as  many  as  three  por- 
traits a  day,  "There's  more  than  one  Ground  Zero,  my  friend. 
There  are  5,000  Ground  Zeros."  — david  kamp 
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n  a  squat,  red-brick  building  next  to  Khartoum's  presi- 
dential palace,  the  agents  who  serve  the  Mukhabarat. 
Sudan's  intelligence  division,  keep  their  secrets  in 
pale  manila  files.  "Those  guys  know  what  they're  doing," 
says  a  retired  longtime  C.I.A.  Africa  specialist.  "They  tend 
to  be  thorough.  Their  stuff  is  pretty  reliable." 

And  sometimes  very  important.  Sudan's  Mukhabarat 
spent  the  early  to  mid-1990s  amassing  copious  intelli- 
gence on  Osama  bin  Laden  and  his  leading  cohorts  at 
the  heart  of  the  al-Qaeda  terrorist  network— when  they 
were  still  little  known,  and  their  activities  were  relatively 
limited.  Some  of  the  files  at  Mukhabarat  headquarters 
identify  individuals  who  played  central  roles  in  the  sui- 
cide bombings  of  the  U.S.  Embassies  in  Tanzania  and 
Kenya  in  August  1998;  others  chart  the  backgrounds 
and  movements  of  al-Qaeda  operatives  who  are  said 
to  be  linked  directly  to  the  atrocitie.  of  September  11. 
In  the  wake  of  those  attacks.  President  Bush  and  the 
F.B.I,  issued  a  list  of  the  world's  22  most  wanted  ter- 
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rorists.  Sudan  has  kept  files  on  many  of 
them  for  years. 

From  the  autumn  of  1996  until  just  weeks 
before  the  2001  attacks,  the  Sudanese  gov- 
ernment made  numerous  efforts  to  share  this 
information  with  the  United  States— all  of 
which  were  rebuffed.  On  several  occasions, 
senior  agents  at  the  F.B.I,  wished  to  accept 
these  offers,  but  were  apparently  overruled 
by  President  Clinton's  secretary  of  state, 
Madeleine  Albright,  and  her  assistant  secre- 
tary for  Africa,  Susan  Rice,  both  of  whom 
would  not  comment  for  this  story  after  re- 
peated requests  for  interviews.  Vanity  Fair 
has  obtained  letters  and  secret  memoran- 
dums that  document  these  approaches. 
They  were  made  directly  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  F.B.I.,  and  also  via  a  se- 
ries of  well-connected  U.S.  citizens  who 
tried  to  warn  America  that  the  Sudanese 
offers  were  serious  and  significant. 

By  definition,  September  11  was 
an  intelligence  failure.  As  the 
C.I.A.  man  puts  it,  "We  didn't 
know  it  was  going  to  happen." 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  that  fail- 
ure were  structural,  systemic: 
the  shortage  of  Arabic-speaking 
agents,  the  inability  of  C.I.A. 
officers  to  go  underground  in 
Afghanistan. 

This  one  was  more  specific. 
Had  U.S.  agencies  examined  the 
Mukhabarat  files  when  they  first 
had  the  chance  in  1996,  the  pros- 
pects of  preventing  al-Qaeda"s  sub- 
sequent attacks  would  have  been 
much  greater.  Tim  Carney,  the  last 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Sudan,  whose 
posting  ended  in  1997,  says:  "The  fact 
is,  they  were  opening  the  doors,  and  we 
weren't  taking  them  up  on  it.  The  U.S. 
failed  to  reciprocate  Sudan's  willingness  to 
engage  us  on  serious  questions  of  terror- 
ism. We  can  speculate  that  this  failure  had 
serious  implications— at  the  least  for  what 
happened  at  the  U.S.  Embassies  in  1998. 
In  any  case,  the  U.S.  lost  access  to  a  mine 
of  material  on  bin  Laden  and  his  organ- 
ization." 

How  could  this  have  happened?  The 
simple  answer  is  that  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration had  accused  Sudan  of  sponsor- 
ing terrorism,  and  refused  to  believe  that 
anything  it  did  to  prove  its  bona  fides 
could  be  genuine.  At  the  same  time,  per- 
ceptions in  Washington  were  influenced 
by  C.I.A.  reports  that  were  wildly  inaccu- 
rate, some  the  result  of  deliberate  disin- 
formation. The  problem,  Carney  says,  was 
"inadequate  vetting  and  analysis  by  the 
C.I.A.  of  its  own  product."  That,  in  turn, 
was  being  conditioned  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's hostility  to  Sudan's  Islamic 
regime:  "Despite  dissent  from  the  State 


Department's  own  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  U.S.  intelligence  failed  be- 
cause it  became  politicized." 
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sama  bin  Laden,  his  four  wives,  his 
children,  and  numerous  "Afghan 
Arab"  followers  who  had  helped 
drive  the  Soviets  from  Afghanistan  went  to 
Sudan  from  Saudi  Arabia  early  in  1991. 
They  chose  Sudan  for  two  main  reasons. 
First,  the  restless,  radicalized  veterans  of 
the  Afghan  war  were  unwelcome  in  most 
Arab  countries,  but  Sudan  left  its  doors 
open.  Second,  bin  Laden  liked  Sudan's 
politics.  The  Islamic  radicalism  of  the  gov- 
ernment's then  ideological  leader,  the  phi- 
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came  al-Hijra's  C.E.O.,  says  bin  Laden  took 
a  strong  interest  in  the  project's  technical 
details.  In  bin  Laden's  large  house  in  an 
affluent  part  of  Khartoum,  they  spent  hours 
together,  discussing  which  diggers,  graders, 
and  other  items  the  firm  ought  to  buy.  On 
his  visits  to  the  site,  Ibrahim  says,  bin  Laden 
showed  "he  knew  how  to  drive  every  piece 
of  machinery."  Ibrahim  had  known  bin 
Laden  during  the  Afghan  war.  "When  we 
were  in  Afghanistan,  everything  was  jihad, 
jihad,  jihad,"  he  says.  "Here  in  Sudan  we 
saw  his  many  other  aspects— construction, 
family  life.  He  was  settling  down." 

However,  bin  Laden  also  found  time  to 
begin  a  fierce  propaganda  campaign  against 
the  Saudi  government,  furious  that  it  had 
allowed  the  U.S.  military  to  build  bases  on 
Saudi  soil.  By  1994  that  campaign  had  led 
to  the  removal  of  his  Saudi  citizenship. 
He  was  also  fostering  contacts  with  oth- 
er Muslim  extremists— some  of  whom 
were  very  dangerous  indeed. 

As  we  sat  on  gray-green  leather 
sofas  in  his  office,  Yahia  Hussien  Ba- 
viker,  the  Mukhabarat "s  deputy  chief 
since  1998,  disclosed  a  nugget  from 
1992.  In  that  year,  the  Mukhabarat 
learned  that  bin  Laden  had  played 
host  for  a  lengthy  visit  by  Ayman  al- 
Zawahiri,  the  founder  of  Egyptian  Is- 
lamic Jihad— a  fundamentalist  group 
behind  many  armed  attacks  on  Egyp- 
tian government  ministers  and  offi- 
cials, including  the  1981  assassination 
of  President  Anwar  el-Sadat. 
The  Mukhabarat  had  monitored  Egyp- 
tian Islamic  Jihad  for  years.  "If  anyone  in 
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losopher  Hassan  al-Turabi,  who 
had  come  to  power  in  a  coup  d'etat 
in  1989,  was  at  its  bracing  zenith. 
The  Sudanese,  in  turn, 
welcomed  bin  Laden  as 
an  investor.  His  family 
had  built  most  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  infrastructure, 
and  they  saw  his  wealth  and  experience  as 
an  engineer  as  valuable  resources  in  de- 
veloping Sudan. 

Al-Qaeda,  with  its  secretive  structure 
and  oath  of  allegiance  to  bin  Laden,  had 
been  founded  two  years  earlier.  In  Sudan, 
however,  much  of  bin  Laden's  energy  went 
into  business:  a  contract,  funded  by  the 
Saudis,  to  build  the  airport  at  Port  Sudan; 
agricultural  projects;  and  al-Hijra,  a  joint 
venture  with  the  Sudan  government  to  build 
a  185-mile  road  northward  from  Khartoum. 
Abu  Ibrahim,  the  Iraqi  engineer  who  be- 


the  world  understands  the  Egyptian 
side  of  this  network,  it's  Sudan,"  the  C.I.A. 
source  says.  Events  have  served  to  demon- 
strate the  significance  of  that  meeting  in 
1992:  Egyptian  Islamic  Jihad  has  effectively 
merged  with  al-Qaeda.  Al-Zawahiri,  now 
No.  2  on  the  F.B.I.'s  "most  wanted"  list, 
serves  as  bin  Laden's  doctor  and  adviser 
in  Afghanistan.  Other  Egyptians  occupy 
core  positions  within  the  al-Qaeda  network, 
many  of  them  known  to  the  Mukhabarat 
since  the  1980s.  "These  files  on  the  Egyp- 
tians could  have  been  of  great  value  to  U.S. 
intelligence,"  Baviker  says.  "If  we'd  had 
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communication  with  the  U.S.,  we  could 
have  been  on  the  same  wavelength.  We 
could  have  exchanged  notes." 

All  foreigners  in  Sudan  were  subject  to 
some  degree  of  surveillance.  Disclosure  of 
bin  Laden's  link  with  Egyptian  Islamic  Ji- 
had led  the  Mukhabarat  to  watch  him  and 
his  Afghan  Arab  followers  more  closely. 
Lieutenant  General  Gutbi  al-Mahdi,  Muk- 
habarat director  general  from  1997  until 
2000,  says  the  service  started  keeping  tabs 

on  "the  entire  bin  Laden  clique We  had 

a  lot  of  information:  who  they  are,  who  are 
their  families,  what  is  their  education.  We 
knew  what  they  were  doing  in  the  country, 
what  is  their  relationship  with  Osama  bin 
Laden.  And  photographs  of  all  them." 

Not  long  into  the  1990s,  Sudan's  Islamic 
fervor  was  already  being  tempered  by 
pragmatism.  Desperate  for  investment, 
especially  to  develop  its  vast  reserves  of  oil, 
the  government  submitted  to  the  stringent 
economiic  medicine  prescribed  by  the  World 
Bank,  slashing  inflation  and  privatizing 
state-owned  industries.  (Osama  bin  Laden 
himself  became  the  Sudan  agent  for  the 
British  firm  Hunting  Surveys,  which  plays  a 
large  role  in  oil  prospecting  and  whose  mil- 
itary division  makes  about  a  fifth  of  the 
West's  Trident  nuclear  missiles.)  In  1994  it 
tried  to  assert  its  anti-terrorist  credentials 
by  assisting  France  in  the  capture  of  Illich 
Ramirez  Sanchez,  better  known  as  "Carlos 
the  Jackal,"  the  notorious  Venezuelan-bom 
terrorist  who  claims  to  have  killed  83  peo- 
ple, now  serving  a  life  sentence  in  France. 
The  U.S.,  however,  remained  convinced 
that  Sudan  was  sponsoring  terrorism. 
Toward  the  end  of  1995,  the  then  U.S. 
ambassador,  Don  Petterson,  was  in- 
structed to  deliver  an  unsigned,  secret 
note  to  the  spiritual  leader,  Hassan 
al-Turabi,  and  President  Omar  al- 
Bashir.  It  said  the  U.S.  was  "aware  of 
Sudan's  involvement  in  terrorist  plots 
against  us,"  and  warned  that  if  such  a 
plot  came  to  fruition  there  would  be  a 
harsh  reaction.  It  could  result  in 


"the  international  isolation  of  Sudan,  in  the 
destruction  of  your  economy,  and  in  mili- 
tary measures  that  would  make  you  pay  a 
high  price." 

Yet  whatever  these  supposed  plots  the 
C.I. A.  thought  it  had  uncovered  were,  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  bin  Laden.  Am- 
bassador Petterson  says,  "My  recollection 
is  that  when  I  made  representations  about 
terrorist  organizations  Osama  bin  Laden 
did  not  figure.  We  in  Khartoum  were  not 
really  concerned  about  him." 

A  focus  on  the  wrong  enemy  was  not 
the  only  mistaken  feature  of  U.S.  in- 
telligence on  Sudan.  In  1993  the  U.S. 
Embassy  sent  home  all  nonessential  staff, 
spouses,  and  children,  because  the  C.I.A. 
claimed  it  had  evidence  that  Americans 
were  at  risk  of  terrorist  attack.  One  report 
even  claimed  that  there  was  a  plot  to  bomb 
a  party  for  the  children  of  Khartoum's 
American  embassy  workers.  None  of  these 
threats  were  real.  Petterson  says,  "There's 
no  question  there  were  mistaken  reports." 

"Osama  bin  Laden 
did  not  figure,"  says 

Don  Petterson. 

"We  were  not  really 

concerned  about  him." 
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THE  MESSENGER 

Former  ambassador 
Don  Petterson  delivered 
this  unsigned  letter,  insef, 
to  Sudanese  leaders  in 
1995.  It  accused  Sudan  of 
"involvement  in  terrorist 
plots"  at  a  time  v/hen 
the  U.S.  was  not  focused 
on  bin  Laden. 


President  Clinton's  national-security  advis- 
er, Tony  Lake,  was  uprooted  with  his  fami- 
ly from  his  home  and  kept  under  Secret 
Service  guard  at  Blair  House,  the  presiden- 
tial guest  quarters  across  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue from  the  White  House.  The  reason 
was  another  bogus  C.I.A.  claim  that  Su- 
danese agents  were  planning  to  murder 
him  in  Washington.  Finally,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1996,  just  after  Petterson  had  come 
to  the  end  of  his  tour,  the  embassy  was 
emptied  of  Americans  altogether,  again  be- 
cause of  unspecified  "security  threats."  His 
successor,  Tim  Carney,  would  somehow 
have  to  do  his  job  based  a  thousand  miles 
away,  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  This  was  unjusti- 
fied, Petterson  says. 

The  veteran  C.I.A.  Africa  specialist  says 
that  this  inaccurate  intelligence  was  the 
product  of  disinformation,  fed  by  an  or- 
ganized ring  whose  motives  were  a  mixture 
of  malice  and  greed.  All  these  reports  cost 
the  C.I.A.  money.  One  of  its  members,  a 
Tunisian,  Ali  bin  Mustafa  Homed,  was  con- 
victed of  espionage  in  Sudan  last  summer 
and  given  a  14-year  jail  sentence.  Yahia 
Baviker,  the  Mukhabarat  deputy  chief  con- 
firmed that  feeding  disinformation  to  for- 
eign intelligence  agencies  formed  one  of 
the  charges  against  Homed. 

Sudan  was  aghast  at  these  develop- 
ments. However,  the  radical  wing  of  the 
government,  led  by  the  philosopher  Dr. 
al-Turabi,  was  losing  ground  to  the  prag- 
matist  moderates,  who  wanted  good  rela- 
tions with  the  West.  (In  1998,  al-Turabi  was 
placed  under  arrest,  where  he  remains.) 
So  when,  in  February  1996,  Carney  be- 
gan to  convey  America's  demand 
that  Sudan  expel  bin  Laden,  main- 
ly because  of  his  campaign  against 
the  Saudis,  his  audience  was  sur- 
prisingly receptive.  Gutbi  al-Mahdi, 
the  former  Mukhabarat  boss,  who 
was  then  serving  as  the  Sudanese 
president's  senior  adviser,  says  Su- 
dan did  not  object  on  principle.  The 
arguments  he  and  his  colleagues 
used  were  more  practical:  "We  said, 
'Here  he  is  under  control,  and  we 
know  everything  about  him.  Here  in 
Sudan  he  is  under  our  supervision.'" 
Once  bin  Laden  was  expelled,  al- 
Mahdi  adds,  "he  had  absolutely  no 
choice  other  than  to  become  a  full- 
time  radical."  About  300  Afghan 
Arabs  went  with  him.  According  to 
an  Egyptian  intelligence  source,  "Most  of  ; 
them  now  are  terrorists."  ' 

Bin  Laden  was  expelled  in  May  1996. 
Despite  this  evidence  of  Sudan's  will- 
ingness to  cooperate,  the  U.S.  ap- 
peared to  have  no  interest  in  seeing  what  it 
could  learn  from  Sudan.  Mahdi  Ibrahim 
Mohamed,  now  the  information  minister, 
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went  to  Washington  as  Sudan's  ambassador 
in  February  1996.  A  long-standing  Americo- 
phile,  he  had  been  educated  in  Michigan 
and  California:  "I  like  the  country,  I  like  the 
people.  I  went  as  ambassador  for  three  years, 
with  a  positive  view  that  America  was  open, 
free,  open  for  dialogue.  What  1  found  was 
a  major  surprise  and  disappointment."  Mo- 
hamed  spent  three  years  trying  to  get  a 
meeting  with  the  State  Department's  assis- 
tant secretary  for  Africa,  Susan  Rice,  only 
to  find  himself  fobbed  off  on  junior  offi- 
cials. He  was  no  more  successful  in  his  ef- 
forts to  see  the  National  Security  Council's 
Tony  Lake,  or  his  successor,  Sandy  Berger. 
The  N.S.C.  staff  continued  to  accuse  Sudan 
of  harboring  terrorists.  Mohamed  begged 
the  officials  to  make  a  specific  allegation,  but 
they  refused.  "I  said,  'Give  me  any  infor- 
mation about  any  terrorists,  any  camps,  as 
you  believe  it  to  be,  and  we  will  take  it  very 
seriously.'  The  response  was  'Your  govern- 
ment knows.  You  must  know.  We  don't  like 
to  expose  our  sources.'" 

Ambassador  Mohamed  conveyed  an 
open  offer:  the  C.I.A.  and  F.B.I,  could  send 
a  joint  investigative  team,  which  could  trav- 
el freely  throughout  the  country.  "I  used 
to  say,  'Go  anywhere,  take  a  plane  from 
Khartoum  and  say  where  you  want  to  go 
once  we're  in  the  air.'"  It  was  not  taken 
up.  In  February  1997,  the  offer  was  repeat- 
ed in  a  letter  from  President  al-Bashir  to 
Clinton.  Al-Bashir  suggested  "a  mission 
tasked  to  investigate 
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allegations  that  the  government  of  Sudan 
trains  or  shelters  terrorists,"  with  "freedom 
of  movement  and  contact  and  unrestricted 
choice  of  suspected  terrorist  sites."  Clinton 
never  replied. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  the  Sudanese  that 
one  way  of  convincing  America  that  they 
were  serious  about  fighting  terrorists  was 
to  offer  U.S.  investigators  access  to  the  Muk- 
habarat  files  on  bin  Laden,  al-Qaeda,  and 
Egyptian  Islamic  Jihad.  Frustrated  in  their 
efforts  to  invite  America  in  through  the  front 
door,  they  resolved  to  try  a  back  channel— 
the  multimillionaire  Pakistaiu-American  busi- 
nessman and  fund  manager  Mansoor  Ijaz. 
Then  a  big  donor  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
Ijaz  was  on  personal  terms  with  Clinton, 
Berger,  and  Al  Gore.  He  was  also  fearful  of 
the  likely  result  of  U.S.  refusal  to  engage 
with  Islamic  regimes,  such  as  Sudan:  "As 
an  American  Muslim,  I  had  a  terrifying  vi- 
sion of  what  could  go  wrong.  I  wanted  to  do 
whatever  I  could  to  stop  that  happening." 

"I  had  a  terrifying  vision 

of  what  could  go 
wrong,"  says  Mansoor 

Ijaz.  "I  wanted  to 
do  whatever  I  could." 
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As  an  investor,  Ijaz  was  interested  in 
Sudan's  oil,  but  he  also  shared  "a  funda- 
mental sense  of  injustice"  at  the  way  the 
country  was  being  treated.  From  July 
1996  until  August  1997,  he  made  six  trips 
to  Khartoum,  meeting  Dr.  al-Turabi,  Pres- 
ident al-Bashir,  the  Mukhabarat  chief, 
Gutbi  al-Mahdi,  and  other  officials.  He 
succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  it  was 
worth  making  a  further  effort  to  persuade 
the  U.S.  of  Sudan's  sincerity— partly  by 
drawing  America's  attention  to  the  intel- 
ligence on  al-Qaeda.  His  initiative  pro- 
duced its  most  dramatic  result  in  a  letter 
dated  April  5,  1997,  from  President  al- 
Bashir  to  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  It  stated,  "We  extend  an  offer 
to  the  FBI's  Counter-terrorism  units  and 
any  other  official  delegations  which  your 
government  may  deem  appropriate,  to 
come  to  the  Sudan  and  work  with  our 
External  Intelligence  Department  in  order 
to  assess  the  data  in  our  possession  and 
help  us  counter  the  forces  your  government, 
and  ours,  seek  to  contain."  (My  italics.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ijaz,  Hamilton  took  the  letter 
to  both  Madeleine  Albright  and  Sandy  Ber- 
ger, neither  of  whom  replied. 

Ijaz  also  wrote  memorandums  on  his 
mission  for  Sandy  Berger,  and  in  a  series 
of  conversations  he  spelled  out  exactly 
what  the  Sudanese  offer  meant.  He  told 
Berger,  "That  phrase  [in  the  letter  to  Ham- 
ilton], 'to  assess  the  data  in  our  pos- 
session,' was  an  explicit  reference  to  the 
data  on  bin  Laden.  The  reference  to  'the 
forces  we  seek  to  contain'  was 
an  explicit  reference  to  the  at- 
tempt to  stop  al-Qaeda  spread- 
ing." Ijaz  and  his  family  had 
shared  their  Christmas  dinner 
in  the  White  House  with  the 
Clintons.  However  good  his  ac- 
cess, he  could  not  budge  U.S. 
policy  on  Sudan. 
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he  Sudanese  did  not  give 
up.  Beginning  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1997,  they  made  use 
of  another  private  go-between, 
Janet  McElligott,  a  lobbyist  who 
had  worked  at  the  White  House 
under  George  H.  W  Bush.  Like 
Ijaz  before  her,  she  assumed 
that  rational  statecraft  would, 
in  the  end,  prevail.  In  this  she 
was  mistaken.  On  February  5, 
1998,  her  efforts  helped  produce  perhaps 
the  smokiest  of  all  the  smoking  guns  in 
this  story:  a  letter  direct  from  Gutbi  al- 
Mahdi  of  the  Mukhabarat  to  David  Wil- 
liams, chief  of  the  F.B.I.'s  Middle  East 
and  Africa  desk.  It  read,  "I  would  like  to 
express  my  sincere  desire  to  start  contacts 
and  cooperation  between  our  service  and 
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the  F.B.I.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity with  pleasure  to  invite  you  to  visit  our 
country.  Otherwise,  we  could  meet  some- 
where else.  Till  then  I  remain,  yours  truly." 

Eighteen  days  later,  on  February  23, 
1998,  Osama  bin  Laden  issued  his  blood- 
curdhng  fatwa  from  his  hideout  in  Af- 
ghanistan, calling  on  all  Muslims  to  kill 
Americans  and  Jews,  adding  that  civil- 
ians were  now  to  be  regarded  as  targets. 
McElligott  followed  up  the  letter  with  a 
personal  appeal:  "I  told  them,  'You  do 
realize  bin  Laden  lived  there  and  they 
have  files  on  his  main  people?'  There  is 
simply  no  doubt  the  F.B.L  knew  what 
was  available.  The  guy  I  dealt  with  said, 
Td  give  anything  to  go  in  there,  but  they'— 
meaning  the  State  Department— 'won't 
let  us.'" 

David  Williams  did  not  reply  to  al- 
Mahdi's  letter  for  another  four  months. 
"Unfortunately,"  he  wrote  on  June  24,  "I 
am  not  currently  in  a  position  to  accept 
your  kind  invitation."  He  hoped  "future 
circumstances"  might  allow  it,  but  for  now 
the  offer  had  to  be  rejected.  Six  weeks  after 
that,  bin  Laden's  al-Qaeda  network  suc- 
ceeded in  exploding  two  pickup  trucks 
at  the  U.S.  Embassies  in  Nairobi  and  Dar 
es  Salaam.  They  were  reduced  to  piles  of 
bloody  rubble  in  which  224  people  lay 
dead  or  dying. 

There  were  still  a  few  twists  of  this  bit- 
ter farce  to  come.  A  few  days  after 
the  bombings,  as  NBC  first  reported 
in  1999,  Sudan  arrested  two  suspects  who 
had  arrived  in  Khartoum  from  Kenya.  They 
were  carrying  Pakistani  passports  and 
using  the  names  Sayyid  Nazir  Abbass 
and  Sayyid  Iskandar  Suliman.  They  had 
rented  an  apartment  overlooking  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Khartoum  and  appeared  to 
be  reconnoitering  it  for  a  possible  future 
attack.  The  material  gathered  between 
1991  and  1996  led  the  Mukha- 
barat  to  believe  that  the  two  men 
were  members  of  al-Qaeda;  what 
is  certain  is  that  they  had  stayed 
in  the  Hilltop  Hotel  in  Nairobi— 
the  base  used  by  other  members 
of  the  embassy-bombings  conspir- 
acy. The  Mukhabarat  cabled  the 
F.B.I,  in  Washington,  offering  to 
extradite  them.  Without  consult- 
ing the  FB.I.,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  replied 
by  bombing  the  al-Shifa  factory 
in  Khartoum,  claiming— on  the  ^3B^ 
basis  of  what  is  now  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  yet  more  faulty  intel- 
ligence—that it  was  owned  by  bin  Laden 
and  was  making  VX  nerve  gas.  In  fact,  al- 
Shifa  had  no  connection  to  bin  Laden.  It 
made  vaccines  and  medicine,  and  had 
contracts  with  the  U.N. 
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U.S.-Sudan  relations  then  reached  their 
nadir.  The  Mukhabarat  sent  the  suspects 
"Abbass"  and  "Suliman"  to  Pakistan,  where 
they  were  promptly  lost  to  view.  Ambas- 
sador Mohamed  was  withdrawn  from 
Washington.  Just  before  his  departure,  Janet 
McElligott  arranged  a  meeting  at  her  home 
between  him  and  a  senior  F.B.I,  official. 
McElligott  says  the  F.B.I,  man  expressed 
his  deep  regret  for  what  had  happened 
and  said  he  hoped  that  in  time  the  politi- 
cians would  allow  his  agency  to  examine 
the  Sudanese  intelligence. 

A  few  months  later,  in  yet  another  at- 
tempt to  induce  a  thaw,  the  Mukhabarat 
chief  Gutbi  al-Mahdi,  invited  McElligott 
to  Khartoum.  He  gave  her  a  handwritten 
note,  which  she  delivered  to  the  office  of 
the  then  F.B.I,  director,  Louis  Freeh.  It  re- 
lated the  circumstances  of  the  two  sus- 
pects' arrest  and  the  offer  to  send  them  to 
America,  adding,  "The  bombardment  of 
the  pharmaceutical  factory  blew  up  the 
link  we  established  with  the  FBI  and  the 
cooperation  that  developed  on  the  situa- 
tion." However,  their  interrogation  had  re- 
vealed "some  information,"  and,  as 
McElligott  reminded  the  F.B.L,  the 
Mukhabarat  al-Qaeda  files  still  await-  | 
ed  inspection.  Through  McElligott, 
the  F.B.L  tentatively  suggested  a  meet- 
ing with  al-Mahdi  in  Europe.  Before 
it  could  take  place,  the  State  Depart-  | 
ment  vetoed  it. 

In  Sudan,  the  ongoing  U.S.  attitude 
produced  bewilderment.  "We  felt  it 
was  an  irrational  attitude,"  al-Mahdi 
says.  "We  were  extending  our  hand  to 
someone  who  badly  needed  help,  for 
our  mutual  benefit,  and  it  was  being  re- 
jected." He  goes  on  to  echo  the  claim 
made  by  Ambassador  Carney:  "If  [the 
F.B.L]  had  taken  up  my  offer  in  Febru- 
ary 1998,  they  could  have  prevented  the 


bombings.  They  had  very  little  informa- 
tion at  that  time:  they  were  shooting  in 
the  dark.  Had  they  engaged  with  the 
Sudan,  they  could  have  stopped  a  lot  of 
things." 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  seri- 
ous allegation,  and  it  appears  to  stand  up 
to  scrutiny.  As  late  as  the  end  of  1995, 
Osama  bin  Laden  was  not  judged  impor- 
tant enough  by  the  C.I. A.  or  F.B.L  for 
anyone  to  mention  him  to  Ambassador 
Petterson  when  he  went  to  talk  to  the 
Sudanese  about  terrorism.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  the  U.S.  knew  little 
about  his  organization  or  lethal  capabil- 
ity. Yet  the  Mukhabarat  had  all  the  main 
players  taped.  Besides  bin  Laden  and 
al-Zawahiri,  there  was  Muhammad  Atef, 
said  to  be  al-Qaeda's  military  commander, 
the  man  who  seems  to  have  orchestrat- 
ed the  1998  bombings  and,  reportedly,  the 
September  11  attacks.  (In  November,  Atef 
was  reportedly  killed  in  Afghanistan.) 
Every  time  Abu  Ibrahim,  bin  Laden's  for- 
mer C.E.O.,  visited  his  Khartoum  home, 
Atef  was  there: 
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Ibrahim  also  recalls  seeing  Atef 
"with  Osama  in  Afghanistan,  by  his 
side  when  he  delivers  his  messages 
on  TV." 

How  useful  might  the  files  on 
them  have  been?  Sitting  by  the 
pool  at  the  Khartoum  Hilton, 
I  asked  a  senior  officer  from  Egyp- 
tian intelligence,  who  has  worked 
closely  with  the  Mukhabarat,  and 
who  asked  not  to  be  named.  He 
said,  "They  knew  all  about  them: 
who  they  were,  where  they  came 
from.  They  had  copies  of  their  pass- 
ports, their  tickets;  they  knew  where 
they  went.  Of  course  that  informa- 
tion could  have  helped  enormously. 
It  is  the  history  of  those  people." 

There  are  also  some  inescapable  specif- 
ics. During  the  New  York  trial  of  the  four 
men  recently  convicted  of  the  1998  bomb- 
ings, the  court  heard  a  lot  about  a  man 
called  Fazul  Abdullah  Mohammed,  who 
also  appears  on  the  most-wanted  list.  He 
set  the  embassy  plot  rolling  by  making  two 
journeys  to  Nairobi  in  the  spring  of  1998— 
from  Khartoum,  where,  the  Mukhabarat 
believed,  he  was  working  for  al-Qaeda. 
If  F.B.I,  officials  had  accepted  the  offer 
made  by  al-Mahdi  that  February,  they 
would  have  known  this  too,  and  at  some 
point  during  his  subsequent  murderous 
odyssey,  when  he  rented  a  villa  in  Kenya, 
gathered  the  bombers  at  the  Hilltop  Hotel, 
or  helped  stufT  a  pickup  truck  with  TNT, 
they  might  have  stepped  in  and  smashed 
the  conspiracy.  The  Mukhabarat  also  kept 
files  on  another  wanted  embassy  bomber, 
the  Egyptian  Saif  al-Adel,  who  also  ap- 
pears on  the  list  of  most  wanted.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  Afghanistan. 

If  the  1998  plot  had  been  foiled,  per- 
haps there  would  have  been  no  Septem- 
ber 11.  In  any  event,  Sudan  had  other  in- 
telligence that  would  have  made  ah-Qaedas 
burgeoning  growth  less  likely.  Wadih  al- 
Hage,  bin  Laden's  former  private  secre- 
tary, now  serving  life  without  parole  after 
his  conviction  in  New  York  for  his  role  in 
the  1998  embassy  bombings,  was  logged 
and  photographed  in  Sudan.  He  is  said 
to  have  moved  among  bin  Laden  cells 
across  four  continents.  How  much  easier 
it  might  have  been  to  cramp  al-Qaeda's 
style  had  his  importance  been  grasped  in 
1996.  Another  subject  of  a  Mukhabarat 
file  is  Mamdouh  Mahmoud  Salim,  a  Su- 
danese born  to  Iraqi  parents,  an  Afghan- 
war  veteran  who  worked  for  two  bin  La- 
den companies  in  Sudan  until  1995.  He 
provides  a  link  with  the  New  York  sui- 
cide hijackers.  From  1995  until  1998,  he 
made  frequent  visits  to  Germany,  where  a 
Syrian  trader,  Mamoun  Darkazanli,  had 
signing  powers  over  his  bank  account. 
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"If  [the  FM] 

had  taken  up  my  offer 

in  February  1998,  they 

could  have  prevented 

the  bombings,"  says 

Gutbi  al-Mahdi. 


Darkazanli  has  been  reported  to  have  pro- 
cured electronic  equipment  for  al-Qaeda. 
Both  men  attended  the  same  Hamburg 
mosque  as  Mohamed  Atta  and  Marwan 
al-Shehhi,  who  flew  the  two  planes  into 
the  World  Trade  Center. 


I  ■  n  the  end,"  says  the  former  ambassador 
to  the  U.S.  Mahdi  Ibrahim  Mohamed, 
"when  there  is  enough  suspicion,  noth- 
ing anyone  says  can  convince  you."  This 
is  what  Ambassador  Carney's  phrase 
"politicized  intelligence"  means:  the  mes- 
sage from  Sudan  did  not  fit  conventional 
wisdom  at  the  State  Department  and  the 
C.I. A.,  and  so  it  was  disregarded,  again 
and  again. 

It  was  not  until  May  2000  that  the 
Clinton  administration  responded  to  pres- 
sure from  the  U.S.  intelligence  community 
and  agreed  to  send  a  joint  F.B.I. -C.I. A. 
team  to  Sudan.  Even  then  its  mission  was 
not  to  examine  the  Mukhabarat  files  but 
to  ascertain  whether  Sudan  was  really 
sponsoring  terror.  In  the  summer  of  2001 
the  team  gave  the  country  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  There  were  no  "training  camps" 
or  sanctuaries  for  murderers  after  all.  Gut- 
bi al-Mahdi,  the  former  Mukhabarat  chief 
says  that  a  few  weeks  before  September  11 
the  American  team  finally  asked  to  exam- 
ine the  Sudanese  material  on  al-Qaeda. 
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THE  ACCIDENTAL  EMISSARY 

Lobbyist  Janet  McElligott  couldn't  bridge 

the  chasm  between  the  U.S.  and  Sudan. 

Above,  a  note  written  by  Gutbi  al-Mahdi 

and  delivered  by  McElligott  to  F.B.I. 

director  Louis  Freeh  relating  the  arrest  of 

two  suspects  in  the  embassy  bombings. 


Events  suggest  that  by  then  it  was  too  latej. 

There  are  uncomfortable  historical  parw- 
allels.  By  the  spring  of  1941  the  Soviet! 
Union's  "Red  Orchestra"  spy  ring  hadd 
been  warning  Stalin  for  months  that  Nazii 
Germany  was  about  to  break  its  pact 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  invade.  Con- 
vinced that  Hitler  remained  his  ally,  he 
ignored  them,  so  that  when  the  Nazi  troop 
trains  began  to  roll,  and  the  dive-bombers 
began  their  deadly  blitzkrieg,  they  found 
themselves  attacking  an  almost  unde- 
fended country.  Leopold  Trepper,  the  spy 
ring's  leader,  wrote  an  autobiography, 
published  after  20  million  Soviets  had 
died  in  the  Second  World  War:  "He  who 
closes  his  eyes  sees  nothing,  even  in  the 
full  light  of  day. . . .  The  generalissimo 
preferred  to  trust  his  political  instinct! 
rather  than  the  secret  reports  piled  up  onn 
his  desk." 

"He  who  closes  his  eyes  sees  nothing." 
In  the  case  of  Sudan,  1996  through  2000, 
Madeleine  Albright  and  her  assistant  sec- 
retary for  Africa,  Susan  Rice,  apparently 
preferred  to  trust  their  instincts  that  Su- 
dan was  America's  enemy,  and  so  refused 
to  countenance  its  assistance  against  the 
deepest  threat  to  U.S.  security  since  1945.' 
Ambassador  Carney  quoted  Talleyrand, 
the  18th-century  father  of  modern  diplo- 
macy. This  saga  was  ''pire  qu'un  crime,  c'etaii 
une  hetise.'^  He  provided  his  own  trans- 
lation. "It  was  worse  than  a  crime,  h  was 
a  fuckup."  D 
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MONET  MAZUR 


AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  25,  actor. 

PROVENANCE:  Los  Angeles. 

she's  at  home  among  water  LILIES: 

"My  dad  named  me  after  his  favorite  artist." 
PARIS  WHEN  IT  FIZZLED:  After  high  school,  Mazur 
went  straight  to  work.  "I  moved  to  Paris  to  model,  but 
I  think  I  got  one  job  when  I  was  there.  I  lived  in  an 
apartment  with  eight  girls  and  lasted  about  four  months." 
BLOWIN'  in  THE  WIND:  After  paying  her  dues  in 
everything  from  Doys  of  Our  Lives  to  The  Mod  Squad, 
Mazur  landed  a  breakthrough  role  in  6/ow, 
alongside  Johnny  Depp.  "Somehow  I  knew  that  it  was 
going  to  change  everything  for  me.  And  if  did." 
MAKING  COPIES:  In  March,  Mazur  appears  in  40       ^ 
Days  and  40  Nights,  in  which  Josh  Horfnett  attempts' 
to  give  up  sex  for  Lent.  "I  try  to  seduce  him,  unsuccessfuM' 
it's  a  funny  little  scene  at  a  Xerox  machine."  Mazur 
also  has  four  independent  films  in  the  can,  including  Kiss 
the  Bride  ("My  character  thinks  she's  a  lesbian")^- 
Sfark  Raving  Mad  ("It's  a  black  comedy"). 
BIRDS  OF  A  FEATHER:  "I  always  liked  wetircj,  dark      ' 
things.  I  just  went  to  this  store  on  Mfifcpse  called 
Necromance  and  got  my  manogflBtaxidermy  duck 
for  her  birthday  She'll  love  if."  *-ICR|<;ta  smith 
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The  more  powerful  A    ura  3.5RL.  How  intimate  is  your  relationship  with  the  road?  With  a  more  potent  225-hp  enj 
and  an  autobahn-tested  suspension  for  superior  handling,  you'll  feel  closer  to  the  road  than  ever.  And  inside,  the  RL  bo;  „,, 
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The  Devil  and  Kim  Cattrall 
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^■^^^       im  Cattrall,  who  plays  the  role  of  the  sexually  liber- 
^1^^        ated  Samantha  Jones  on  Sex  and  the  City,  is  about 
^M  ^^^k      to  bring  her  act  into  the  literary  world.  This  month 
^1     ^^^  she  publishes  her  first  book.  Satisfaction: 
The  Art  of  the  Female  Orgasm  (written  with  her  hus 
band,  Mark  Levinson).  Below  she  shares  some  of       /^ 
her  trade  secrets,  and  also  discusses  spider  veins, 
her  British  roots,  and  doing  Streetcar  in  New  York.       «■.»■    '^fp». 

George  Wayne:  We  hear  that  this  season  Samantha 
explores  sodomy. 

Kim  Cattrall:  Oh  God!  What  hasn't  she  ex- 
plored? 

G.W.  Isn't  hetero-sodomy  supposed  to  be  chic 
these  days? 

K.C.  I  think  that  topic  was  explored  in  a 
conversation  in  the  back  of  a  taxicab  dur- 
ing our  first  season.  And  I  think  there 
have  been  other  anal-fixated  characters, 
but  I  don't  think  that  I've  had  to  deal 
with  that  too  much. 

G.W.  So  what's  in  store  for  her  this  sea- 
son? Let's  talk  about  the  Devil  in  Miss 
Jones. 

K.C.  She  gets  involved  with  one  amour  for 
six  episodes,  and  you  really  see  what  emo- 
tional intimacy  does  to  her. 
G.W.  So  she  has  a  relationship  that  lasts  for 
more  than  one  night. 

K.C.  She's  very  well  matched  with  him.  He  is 
very  sexually  experienced  and  he  likes  to  ex- 
periment. And  she  falls  for  him,  and  he  falls 
for  her,  and  they  try  to  see  if  they  can,  indeed, 
have  a  relationship.  He's  also,  to  make  matters 
more  complicated,  her  boss. 
G.W.  IVhat's  the  biggest  difference  between  Sa- 
mantha Jones  and  Kim  Cattrall.' 
K.C.  I  think  that  I  was  never  really  on  the  hunt 
I  was  always  very  much  involved  in  one  relation- 
ship, one  boyfriend  at  a  time.  1  never  really  hung  out  on  the 
dating  scene.  It  would  take  me  much  longer  emotionally  to 
get  over  a  love  affair,  and  that's  one  of  the  things  I  love 
about  her.  She  has  such  incredible  self-confidence  that 

whatever  the  challenge  she  seems  to  rise  to  it She's  a 

modern-day  Mae  West. 

G.W.  A  tot  of  people  don't  realize  that  you  are  English. 

K.C.  From  Liverpool.  I  thuik  Liverpudlians  have  a  great 

sense  of  humor.  My  parents  came  from  a  lower-middle-class 

background.  And  you  really  had  to  have  your  wits  about 

you,  and  your  sense  of  humor,  because  times  were  hard.  It's 

a  survival  technique. 

G.W.  You  like  to  say  you  were  reared  on  the  stage,  hut  your 

theater  career  is  not  particularly  noteworthy.  vV 

K.C.  They  are  working  on  a  November  2002  A  Streetcar    1 

Named  Desire   for  me  to  phi}  Blanche  on  Broadway.  HflHI; 

G.W.  Does  it  up.set  you  that  i    !.'  salary  '^ot^^n't  men  mmo     ^^^^l 

close  to  Sarah  Jessica  Parker's? 
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K.C.  Well,  you  know,  I  always  say  that  Sarah  is  our  headliner 

and  she  works  harder  than  anybody.  She  has  the  longest  hours 

of  the  four  of  us,  and  I  think  that  we  all  deserve  what  we  get 

paid. 

G.W.  Oh.  that  has  to  be  a  bone  of  contention— n'est-ce 


K.C.  No,  it's  really  not.  I'm  in  my  middle  40s,  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  one  of  the  best  parts  that  I've  ever  been 
involved  with,  and  had  a  real  hand  in  creating  it.  And 
1  get  paid  really  weU  for  it.  And  that  feels  good. 
G.W.  So  what's  your  latest  beauty  secret,  princess? 
K.C.  Lots  of  sleep. 

G.W.  Still  no  signs  of  cellulite  or  spider  veins? 
K.C.  Not  yet. 

G.W.  Well,  you  certainly  have  a  fabulous 
rack  and  booty— for  a  woman  approach- 
ing 50. 

K.C.  I've  worked  out  for  years,  and  ex- 
ercised for  years.  If  I  watch  what  I  eat, 
and  I  exercise  a  couple  of  times  a  week, 
I'll  be  fine.  I  eat  only  organic  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit. 

G.W.  What's  one  luxury  that  you  have 
afforded  yourself  as  a  result  of  your 
newfound  fame? 
K.C.  I  will  never  pump  my  own  gas 
again.  Never  ever.  I  always  go  up  to  the 
full-service.  I  can't  stand  the  smell  of  gaso- 
line. 

G.W.  What  about  children? 
K.C.  It's  too  late,  way  too  late.  I  think  that 
to  be  a  mom  you  definitely  have  to  give  up 
at  least  five  years  of  your  life.  And  I'm 
having  a  great  time.  I  don't  want  to  really 
change  nappies  right  now.  It's  not  where 
I'm  at.  Motherhood  is  a  life's  work. 
G.W.  Who  is  the  celebrity,  in  your  esti- 
mation, that  all  the  girls  want  to  be  like,  and 
all  the  guys  want  to  be  with? 
K.C.  Cameron  Diaz— she's  kinda  tomboy-like,  but 
a  girl's  girl.  Jennifer  Lopez  is  incredibly  sexy.  i' 

G.W.  Catty  Patty,  who  is  the  most  overrated  A-list   i 
actress  in  Hollywood?  i 

K.C.  Who  are  the  A-list  actresses?  \ 

G.W.  Anyone  who  makes  more  than  $10  million  per   ' 
movie.  Sandra  Bullock  would  be  my  answer  : 

K.C.  Well,  if  you're  making  that  much  money,  you   n 
should  at  least  choose  better  material.  j 

G.W.  Your  TV  creation  Samantha  Jones  is  applauded  as   ^ 
a  post  feminist  icon.  Wliat  does  that  mean  to  you?  j 

K.C.  Well,  you  gotta  have  broad  shoulders.  I  think  it's   i 
great,  I  think  it's  fantastic.  A  character  like  this  would   < 
not  have  existed,  even  on  cable,  four  or  five  years  ago.   ; 
It's  raised  the  bar  for  honesty  about  women  and  their  i 
sexuality  and  how  they  feel  about  it  and  communicate  it.   % 
And  what  female  relationships  are  really  all  about.  j 

G?^.  All  right,  Venus  flytrap.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
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To  the  Elephant  Graveyard, 

by  Tarquin  Hall  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press). 

"It's  a  wild  romp  through  India  in 

search  of  a  man-killing  elephant.  Part 

detective  story,  part  thriller,  part  travel 

tale,  the  book  tracks  the  movements 

of  a  hunter  who  has  been  commissioned 

to  destroy  the  elephant,  it's  kept  me 

gripped  from  page  one" 
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WILLIE  NELSON 

musician;  author,  The  Facts 

of  Life  and  Other  Dirty  Jokes 

(Random  House) 

The  Creature  from  Jekyll 

Island:  A  Second  Look  at  the 

Federal  Reserve,  by  G.  Edward 

Griffin  (American  Media).  "Scary. 

It's  the  story  of  the  world  banking 

system.  Enough  said." 


CLIFFORD  SEAL 

editor,  Jane's  Defence  Weekly 

The  Hunt  for  Zero  Point,        , 

by  Nick  Cook  (Century).  "It  looks  I 

like  a  techno-thriller,  but  it's 

nonfiction.  Cook  took  professional 

risks  as  a  journalist  in  uncovering 

evidence  of  technological 

secrets  and  cover-ups  dating 

back  50  years." 


DEWEY  NICKS 

director.  Slackers 


On  the  Rez,  by  Ian  Frozier 

(Farror,  Straus  and  Giroux).  "It's  a 

contemporary  story  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 

in  South  Dakota.  I  was  really 

moved  by  one  particular  story,  of  a 

female  basketball  player  in  school; 

from  her  rise  and  fall  and  eventual  death 

she  reaches  almost  immortal  status. 

It's  a  compelling  story." 
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As  the  events  in  Afghanistan 
iiniold,  the  scariest  place  on  the 
planet  may  be  just  next  door.,. 
Patched  together  like 
Frankenstein's  monster  bv  the 
British  under  Lord  M()uiitl)atten, 
Pakistan,  a  nation  mired  in 
hypocrisy,  has  paitially 
re[)U(naled  its  ties  to  al-Qaeda  and 
live  Taliban  in  order  to  s([ueeze 
anolher  huge  check  out  of 
the  United  States.  But  fnmi 
Peshawar  to  Ishunabad, 
CIIKISTOPIIK.KIIITCMK.NSsees 
evidence  thai  Pakistan's  nuclear 
arsenal,  warring  fuudamentalisls. 
and  tenitorial  claims  on 
Indian-held  Kashmir  make  it  not 
oidy  a  dangerous  ally  in  this 
wai'  but  the  likely  cradle  of  an 
even  deadlier  conllict  ^ 
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(III  llio  border  of  Pakistan  and 

||;^:  Al<>liaiii>taiu  i"  , March  1997,  Ihc 

year  after  tiio  faliban  sci/ed 

i'  pimer  in  Kabul. 


ESHAWAR,    NORTH-WEST   FRONTIER 

PROVINCE.  OCTOBER  20.  2001.  I  used  to 
love  the  city  of  Peshawar,  which  lies  near 
the  Pakistani-Afghan  border  and  commands 
the  superb  approaches  to  the  Khyber  Pass. 
Its  name  derives  from  the  Sanskrit  for  "city 
of  flowers,"  and,  combined  with  its  frontier- 
town  status,  this  conveys  a  sense  of  open- 
ness and  spaciousness:  a  vast  crossroads 
under  a  great  vault  of  sky.  But  this  trip  was 
different.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  "coali- 
tion war"— just  as  it  was  becoming  plain 
that  the  war  would  not  be  brief— Peshawar 
felt  enclosed,  brooding,  almost  hermetic. 
This  was  partly  because  the  frontier  was 
shut  to  ail  but  a  few  smugglers  and  nomads 
and  Taliban  infiltrators.  It  was  also  because 
the  city  was  choked  with  people:  exiles  and 
refugees  whose  camps  ringed  the  city.  These 
huddled  masses  cook  with  wood— further 
denuding  Pakistan's  already  poorly  hus- 
banded forestry— and  at  evening  the  nonnal- 
ly  pristine  air  was  heavy  with  acrid  smoke, 
catching  at  the  tear  ducts  and  the  back  of 
the  throat.  To  this  element  of  stifling  atmos- 
phere was  added  another:  the  air  of  menace 
that  now  accompanies  the  close  of  evening 
prayers.  All-male  crowds,  with  no  outlet  for 
their  emotions  after  listening  to  inflamma- 
tory sermons  from  the  mullahs  or  the 
Jamaat-Ulema-i-Islami  Party  demagogues, 
spilled  out  of  the  mosques  and  displayed 
what  I  can  only  call  an  attitude.  (In  a  town 
once  famed  for  its  latitude  and  tolerance, 
prudent  women  are  wearing  the  hideous 
and  enveloping  burka  in  the  Afghan  neigh- 
borhoods.) 1  chose  this  devotional  mo- 
ment, one  choking  evening  at  dusk,  to  get 
out  of  my  car  in  an  Afghan  bazaar  and 
approach  a  vendor  of  Osama  bin  Laden 
T-shirts.  I  wanted  half  a  dozen  for  friends, 
and  though  I  normally  will  pay  rather  than 
haggle,  I  was  not  gomg  to  part  with  the  200 
rupees  that  the  startled  tradesman  demand- 
ed for  each  item.  Fifty  was  my  limit,  and  I 
was  prepared  to  be  British  about  it. 

I  have  never  been  so  swiftly  and  com- 
pletely surrounded.  It  was  as  if,  in  this 
formerly  cosmopolitan  city,  they  had  nev- 
er seen  a  foreigner  before.  "Why  you  want 
these?"  Faces  right  in  mine,  fingers  and 
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hands  prodding  and  pushing  me.  "You 
lilce  Osama?"  "Of  course.  He  is  my  broth- 
er." "He  is  your  brother?"  "All  men  are  my 
brothers."  Much  jeering  and  sneering,  and 
then:  "Why  you  not  scared?  Why  you  show 
money  here?"  "Why  should  I  be  scared? 
Muslims  do  not  steal  from  guests."  1  ex- 
perienced a  peripheral  vision  of  writhing, 
baffled  beards  and  mustaches.  As  a  rule,  I 
resent  reading  feverish  journalistic  accounts 
of  swarthy  locations;  I  avoid  using  non- 
human  terms  such  as  "teeming"  or  "seeth- 
ing," and  I  have  often  been  received  with 
exquisite  hospitality  in  the  poorest  parts  of 
the  Islamic  world,  but  this  was  different.  As 
elsewhere  in  Pakistan,  there  was  a  miasma 
of  self-pity  mingled  with  self-righteousness. 
It  takes  hysterical  and  contradictory  forms: 
thus  one  is  instructed  loudly  that  "every- 
body knows"  the  Jews  blew  up  the  World 
Trade  Center— even  though  bin  Laden  is 
praised  in  the  very  same  heated  breath  for 
doing  it  himself  The  mullahs  tell  people 
that  the  Taliban  are  correct  to  ban  all  pic- 
tures and  photographs  and  television  and 
film,  because  the  representation  of  the  hu- 
man form  is  profane.  But  the  T-shirts  dis- 
playing bin  Laden  s  oddly  epicene  features 
are  on  sale  right  outside  the  mosque  . . . 
In  the  English-language  papers  you  can 
read  well-written  denunciations  of  this  foul 
and  vicious  mood,  in  articles  composed  by 
brave  Pakistani  dissidents  and  secularists. 
But  the  press  reaches  only  a  fraction  of 
the  population  of  145  million.  57  per- 
cent of  whom  are  illiterate. 

It  was  a  few  miles  from  here, 
at  the  border  post  in 


Torkham,  at  the  head  of  the  Khyber  Pass, 
that  my  old  friend  Ahmed  Rashid,  Paki- 
stan's best  and  bravest  reporter,  actually 
witnessed  the  birth  moment  of  our  current 
world  crisis.  He  had  just  been  covering  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan  in  April 
1989  and  was  lying  on  a  patch  of  grass 
waiting  for  the  border  post  to  open  when 

suddenly,  along  the  road  behind  me.  a  truck 
full  of  Mujaheddin  roared  up  and  stopped. 

But  those  on  board  were  not  Afghans 

The  group  was  made  up  of  Filipino  Moros, 
Uzbeks  from  Soviet  Central  Asia,  Arabs 
from  Algeria,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ku- 
wait and  Uighurs  from  Xinjiang  in  China 

Under  training  at  a  camp  near  the  border 
they  were  going  on  weekend  leave  to  Pesha- 
war. . . .  They  had  come  to  fight  the  jihad 
with  the  Mujaheddin  and  to  train  in  weapons, 
bomb-making  and  military  tactics  so  they 
could  take  the  jihad  back  home. 

That  evening,  Ahmed  met  Lieutenant 
General  Hamid  Gul,  then  head  of  Paki- 
stan's now  notorious  Inter-Services  Intel- 
ligence (ISI)  and  a  dedicated  Islamic 
ideologue.  "I  asked  him  if  he  was  not 
playing  with  fire  by  inviting  Muslim  rad- 
icals from  Islamic  countries,  who  were 
ostensibly  allies  of  Pakistan.  Would  these 
radicals  not  create  dissension  in  their  own 
countries,  endangering  Pakistan's  foreign 
policy?"  Gul's  reply  is  worth  giving:  "We 
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are  fighting  a  jihad  and  this  is  the  first  Isk  ', 
ic  international  brigade  in  the  modern  e 
The  communists  have  their  internatio 
brigades,  the  West  has  nato,  why  can't 
Muslims  unite  and  form  a  common  fron . 
I  disagree  slightly  with  Ahmed's  Ci 
phasis;  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  ; 
"Muslim  reactionaries"  than  "radical 
(The  historic  essence  of  Fascism  is  1 
most  retrograde  people  using  the  mi 
revolutionary  rhetoric.)  And  I  wish  tl 
those  in  the  West  who  harbor  softhead 
illusions  about  Muslim  grievances  covi  h 
see  and  hear  General  Gul  (rhymes  w 
"ghoul").  He  is  not  an  oppressed  peasa 
He  is  Pakistan's  Pinochet:  a  mihtaristic  at 
privileged  thug,  fattened  for  many  yei. 
on  American  subsidies.  He  was  much 
evidence  around  Islamabad  during  my 
cent  stay,  calling  for  an  end  to  the  Amen 
can  intervention  in  Afghanistan.  Too  ma?,  it 
people,  he  said,  had  already  died.  Tl 
must  have  been  the  first  time  in  his  caren 
that  he  had  expressed  the  smallest  conca 
about  civilian  casualties. 

But  then,  there  is  a  certain  hyp(x  i 
risy  inscribed  in  the  very  cfl 
gins  and  nature  of  "Pakistan 
The  name  is  no  more  than  ' 
acronym,  confected  in  the  193i 
at  Cambridge  University  byj  lo 
Muslim  propagandist  namn 
Chaudhri  Rahmat  Ali.  It  stands  for  Pi'i  i 
jab,  Afghania,  Kashmir,  and  Indus-Sim 
plus  the  suffix  "-Stan,"  meaning  "lanoi  ii 
In  the  Urdu  tongue,  the  resulting  woo  :l 
means  "Land  of  the  Pure."  The  coui 
try  is  a  cobbling  together  of  regional, 
ligious,  and  ethnic  nationalisms,  and  i 
founding,  in  1947,  resulted  in  PakistaU' 
becoming,  along  with  Israel,  one  of  tl 
two  "faith-based"  states  to  emerge  free  ilt 
the  partitionist  policy  of  a  dying  Britiu  se 
colonialism.  You  may  notice  that  thai  to 
is  no  h  in  the  acronym,  even  though  f 
the  first  two  decades  of  its  existence  FHier 
kistan  forcibly  enclosed  East  Bengal  (nc* 
Bangladesh)  and  still  includes  the  rest! 
and  reluctant  province  of  Baluchista' 
The  P  comes  first  because  Pakistan 
still  the  property  of  the  Punjabi  miiila 
and  feudal  elite,  but  the  thing  might 
easily  be  rendered  as  "Akpistan"  or  "K 
pistan,"  depending  on  whether  the  battl 
to  take  over  Afghanistan  or  Kashmir  is 
the  fore. 

Unlike  India,  which  fought  tenaciousi|i|. 
for  independence  for  many  decades  (uni 
1947),  Pakistan  cannot  claim  any  gloriou 
history  of  struggle  as  its  birthright.  It  is  til'  k 
product  of  a  carve-up,  against  the  wishJ  i 
of  a  majority  of  the  subcontinent's  populi 
tion.  The  carve-up  was  a  hasty  impro\'! 
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ion,  designed  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
liausted  British,  and  achieved  largely 
hind  closed  doors  between  the  last 
:eroy.  Lord  Mountbatten,  and  Moham- 
ad Ali  Jinnah,  the  ambitious  exclusiv- 
leader  of  the  subcontinent's  Muslim 
nority.  Jinnah  is  still  revered.  Eastern 
iropean-style,  as  the  great  teacher  and 
ider  and  unquestionable 
mder  of  the  state.  Fifty- 
ir  years  later,  there  are  al- 
|5St  as  many  Muslims  in 
liia  as  in  Pakistan;  the  bat- 
over  the  status  of  Kashmir 
lone  of  the  deadliest  and 
!)st  volatile  on  the  planet, 
\i  the  resulting  arms  race, 
lich  now  includes  nuclear 
laponry,  consumes  the  bud- 
!  s  of  two  poverty-racked 
untries.  Meanwhile,  Paki- 
in  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
ife  among  its  different  re- 
ins and  their  rival  Sunni 
d  Shiite  Islamic  popula- 
|ns,  while  the  1971  Bangladesh  war— in 
lich  a  Muslim  army  put  a  Muslim  pop- 
ition  to  the  sword— is  still  memorable 
lone  of  the  great  horrors  of  the  post- 
•\5  period.  Far  from  being  a  "Land  of 
J  Pure,"  Pakistan  is  one  of  the  clearest 
jnonstrations  of  the  futility  of  defining 
lation  by  religion,  and  one  of  the  text- 
bk  failures  of  a  state  and  a  society. 
t  the  fanatics  by  definition  do  not  learn 
m  their  mistakes.  (Santayana  was  cor- 
t  in  describing  a  fanatic  as  one  who 
doubles  his  efforts  when  he  has  lost 
t  of  his  aims.)  The  battle  is  now  on  to 
tate  Pakistan  one  stage  further,  and 
et  up  a  totally  Muslim  state  where  once 
re  was  just  a  state  for  Muslims.  It  is 
\  lethal  tussle  between  Muslims— to  im- 
^e  Koranic,  or  Shari'a,  law  by  force 
oss  the  Islamic  world— that  has  already 
imed  terrible  casualties  in  two  major 
lerican  cities. 
1 

rhe  Pakistani  capital,  Islamabad, 
is  an  architectural  expression  of 
the  state's  artificiality.  Not  even 
built  until  after  1947,  it  is  an 
Asian  Brasilia,  with  wide  and 
impersonal  boulevards  connect- 
ing great  palaces  of  bureaucra- 
Its  street  names  are  ciphers  of  numbers 
letters.  It  is  also  very  handy  to  Rawal- 
di,  the  headquarters  garrison  town  of 
Pakistani  armed  forces.  Anyone  want- 
to  mount  a  coup  has  only  to  drive  his 
ks  a  few  blocks.  Pakistan  has  been  a 
lom  of  the  military  for  most  of  its  short 
tence:  as  was  once  said  of  Prussia,  it  is 
a  country  that  has  an  army  but  an 


army  that  has  a  country. 
(On  roadsides  and  at  traf- 
fic circles,  the  typical  mon- 
uments are  tanks  or  fighter 
planes  set  in  concrete,  or 
replicas  of  the  mountain 
under  which  Pakistan's 
first  nuclear  device  was  det- 
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Unlike  India, 

Pakistan  cannot 

claim  any 

glorious  history  of 

struggle  as  its 

birthriglit. 


onated.)  In  Rawalpindi  itself,  the  genial 
regimental  atmosphere  of  the  British  days- 
symbolized  by  the  aptly  named  Flashman's 
Hotel— is  now  somewhat  overlaid  by  the 
signs  of  influence  from  West  Point  and 
Langley.  The  ISI,  originally  set  up  in  1948 
by  a  British  officer  named  Major  General 
Cawthorne,  who  "stayed  on"  after  parti- 
tion, has  more  recently  become  an  expen- 
sively Americanized  apparatus.  But  the  big 
subject  of  whispered  conversation  during  my 
stay  was  this:  Did  the  United  States  still 
call  the  shots?  Who  was  the  client  and 
who  was  the  puppet?  What  if  the  shadowy 
"enemy  we  can't  see"  is  made  up  partly 
of  our  supposed  friends? 

The  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  bad 
faith,  in  the  hotel  lobbies  of  Islamabad  and 
in  the  discreet  and  luxurious  villas  of  the 


BIRTH  OF  A  NATION 

From  above:  British  troops  man  the  border 
crossing  at  the  Khyber  Pass  during  the  Third 
Anglo-Afghan  War,  1919;  Pakistan's  founder, 
Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  (second  from  left). 
Lord  Mountbatten,  Jinnah's  sister  Fatima,  and 
.Vlountbatten's  wife,  Edwina,  at  a  1947  reception 
for  Muslim  members  of  Pakistan's  interim 
government;  Karachi  street  scene,  1963. 
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city's  fat  cats,  was  even  more  nauseating 
and  obfuscating  than  the  hot  fumes  of 
Peshawar.  An  average  day  in  this  sterile, 
furtive  town  would  consist  of  a  morning 
spent  in  the  Marriott  Hotel's  corridors 
(and  in  its  "deniable"  rip-off  basement 
bar),  followed  by  a  briefing  at  the  For- 
eign Ministry,  the  regular  farce  of  the 
press  conference  at  the  Taliban  embassy, 
and  then  a  soiree  at  some  private  palazzo 
(where  at  least  the  scotch  was  free,  and  im- 
ported, rather  than  emitted  from  some 
diesel-engine  off-the-record  distillei^  in  Quet- 
ta).  One  morning  I  CON riNuin  on  paof  is: 
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At  73,  in  his  eighth  month  as  Israel's  prime  minister,  Ariel  Sharon 

is  where  he  always  wanted  to  be,  and  where  no  one  ever  thought  he  could  get. 
The  baggage  he  brought  with  him— recldess  warrior,  bloodstained 
aggressor,  poHtical  provocateur— has  shifted,  to  the  point  where  his  right-wing 
constituents  worry  about  the  "new"  Sharon.  Has  he  matured,  or  have  age 
and  grief  dulled  his  energies?  Despite  the  violence  that  has  erupted  on  his 

watch,  the  fragihty  of  his  coahtion  government,  and  the 
ath  of  his  beloved  wife,  Lily,  DAVID  MARGOLICK  reports, 
Sharon  is  finally  at  peace  with  himself 


^ 


riel  Sharon  sits  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  prime  minister's  official 
residence  in  Jerusalem,  sipping  tea  with  sac- 
charin, fishing  an  occasional  cashew  out  of 
a  bowl  of  mixed  nuts,  and  smiling.  The 
news  outside,  as  usual,  is  horrible:  barely  an 
hour  earlier  and  a  few  miles  away,  a  Pales- 
tinian from  Hebron  sprayed  gunfire  at  a 
city  bus,  injuring  46  and  killing  two  school- 
children, whose  happy  faces  will  inevitably 
appear  on  the  front  pages  of  tomorrow's 
Israeli  papers.  Outside  Sharon's  window, 
sirens  sound,  and  in  Israel  more  than  in 
most  places,  people  take  sirens  personally. 
Two  aides  hand  Sharon  the  latest  details  of 
the  shooting,  which  he  peruses  briefly  and 
then  moves  on;  after  50  years  of  death, 
dodging  it  or  meting  it  out  or  dealing  with 
it,  he  takes  it  all  in  stride.  Ask  him  about 
even  the  most  serious  topic— how  the  state 
of  Israel  has  evolved,  the  persistence  of  ter- 
ror, the  manipulations  of  his  political  rivals, 
his  family  history,  his  relations  with  the  two 
George  Bushes  (everything,  in  short,  but 
Yasser  Arafat)— and  the  famously  ferocious 
Sharon  will  manage  a  chuckle. 

At  73  years  old,  eight  months  into  his 
utterly  improbable  tenure  as  Israel's  leader. 
Ariel  Sharon  is  plagued  with  problems.  He 
promised  to  bring  peace  and  security,  and 
he  has  produced  neither.  Israel  not  only 
remains  at  war;  by  Sharon's  own  lights, 
peace  with  the  Arabs  is  more  distant  now 
than  it  was  53  years  ago,  when  Israel  won 
its  independence.  Israelis  continue  to  die  in 
suicide  bombings  and  bus  shootings  and 
drive-by  killings,  and  Arafat  refuses  either  to 
punish  those  responsible  or  to  hand  them 
over  to  Israel.  Israeli  troops  are  mired  in 
several  West  Bank  cities  they  were  sup- 
posed never  to  see  again;  Israeli  operatives 
conduct  a  wave  of  "targeted  killings"  of 
Palestinian  activists.  Relations  with  the 
United  States  have  been  rocky  since  Sharon, 
perturbed  by  U.S.  efforts  to  include  Israel's 
enemies  in  the  American  anti-Taliban 
coalition,  at  least  implicitly  likened  George 
W.  Bush's  actions  to  Neville  Chamberlain's 
appeasement  of  the  Nazis. 


But  despite  the  bullets,  metaphorical  and 
real,  flying  all  around  him,  Sharon  is  con- 
tented, almost  mellow,  even  jolly.  He  has 
found  peace  with  at  least  one  entity  in  the 
Middle  East:  himself.  He  has  achieved  his 
life's  goal  of  becoming  prime  minister.  He 
knows  what  he  wants  and  can  put  every- 
thing, including  all  the  tragedies  and  crit- 
icism, into  perspective.  This  is  apparently 
what  can  happen  when  a  man  forever  dis- 
satisfied with  everyone  else,  including  most 
of  Israel's  important  historical  figures,  is  fi- 
nally in  charge,  when  the  most  vilified, 
polarizing,  demonized  person  in  Israeli 
history— someone  who  once  asked  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  to  help  him  because  he 
was  the  most  defamed  minister  in  the  Is- 
raeli government— is  suddenly  among  the 
most  appreciated. 

To  Israelis,  Sharon  is  the  man  of  the 
hour.  With  the  1993  Oslo  Middle  East 
peace  accords  in  tatters,  he  seems  to  em- 
body their  fears,  their  ambivalence,  their 
anger,  their  hesitancy,  and,  lurking  some- 
where in  the  mix,  their  remaining  modi- 
cum of  hope.  With  Hitler  having  murdered 
many  of  Israel's  grandparents,  and  after 
the  disastrous,  short-lived  tenures  of  his  two 
youngish,  unseasoned  predecessors.  Ben- 
jamin "Bibi"  Netanyahu  and  Ehud  Barak, 
Sharon,  one  of  the  last  living  links  to  Israel's 
founding  fathers,  satisfies  a  deep-seated  na- 
tional longing  for  gray  hair.  Having  cobbled 
together  a  broad  unity  government,  he  has 
brought  weary  Israelis  a  welcome  respite 
from  perpetual  partisanship.  And  after  sev- 
eral years  under  an  Americanized  Madi- 
son Avenue  import  (Bibi)  and  a  political 
work  in  progress  (Barak),  he  comes  to  the 
job  fully  formed,  refreshingly  real,  recog- 
nizable. In  short,  he  is  himself. 

Sharon  has  spent  a  lifetime  bending  the 
truth,  crossing  lines,  going  too  far.  ticking 
off  or  taking  on  nearly  everyone  he  has  en- 
countered: his  childhood  playmates,  his  fel- 
low army  officers,  his  political  colleagues, 
foreign  leaders,  the  press.  That  was  certain- 
ly true  on  September  28,  2000,  when,  with 
peace  talks  in  the  balance,  he  traipsed 
around  one  of  Islam's  most  sacred  sites, 
the  Temple  Mount  in  Jerusalem,  an  event 
that  apparently  did  not  cause  the  second 
intifada— it  had  already  been  brewing— but 
certainly  provided  an  excuse  for  it.  "Hu- 
man relations  is  not  his  outstanding  trait," 
Henry  Kissinger  says.  Similarly,  nearly  20 
years  ago  an  Israeli  commission  found  Sha- 
ron, then  defense  minister,  "indirectly  re- 
sponsible"—by  failing  to  safeguard  against 
it— for  the  horrific  1982  massacre  of  more 
than  800  Palestinians  by  Israel's  Lebanese 
Christian  allies  at  the  Sabra  and  Shatila 
refugee  camps  during  Sharon's  star-crossed 
military  campaign  in  Lebanon.  That  expe- 
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rience  should  have  ended  his  political  ci 
reer.  Instead,  Sharon  proved  astonishingli 
resilient,  even  indispensable. 

Not  only  does  Sharon  have  a  heap 
trouble  on  his  doorstep,  but,  as  the  poll  i 
cal  columnists  Nahum  Bamea  and  Shim( 
Schiffer  wrote  recently  in  Yediot  Aharom 
Israel's  largest  daily  newspaper,  there  is 
long  line  of  people  who  covet  his  jo 
Sharon  has  always  been  a  political  party 
one,  without  colleagues  or  heirs  or  dis( 
pies.  Impervious  to  criticism,  convinced  h( 
always  right,  he  needs  little  vindication.  Sti 
for  someone  who  has  spent  much  of  I 
political  life  either  in  the  wilderness  or  t 
woodshed  or  waiting  in  the  wings,  this  tu  i 
of  events  is  very  sweet  indeed.  "I'm  n 
sure  how  much  he  enjoys  the  job,  but  wh( 
he  looks  at  the  line  of  people  who  want 
he  enjoys  it  very  much,"  says  Barnea,  t 
dean  of  Israel's  political  analysts. 

In  the  venomous  and  volatile  worldj 
Israeli  politics,  all  this  could  quic 
change.  Sharon's  coalition,  comp 
ing  his  own,  right-of-center  Likud 
ty  and  its  arch-rival,  the  moderafl 
left  Labor  Party,  along  with  a  host  ( 
smaller  groups,  is  as  fragile  as  Geor] 
Bush's;  too  great  a  lunge  toward 
ther  war  or  peace  could  sink  it.  Sharoi  it 
survival  strategy  thus  far  has  been  to  i 
almost  nothing,  and  it's  worked.  But  it's  i 
clear  how  long  that  can  last.  In  the  mej' 
time,  a  familiar  face  is  breathing  down 
neck,  threatening  to  take  over  Sharon's  pi: 
ty:  Netanyahu. 

In  Ha'aretz.  the  Israeli  equivalent  of  7 
New  York  Times,  columnist  Doron  Rosf 
blum  recently  characterized  Sharon's  re 
ord  as  "not  just  failure,  but  failure  mi  j 
tiplied:  no  hope,  no  prospects,  no  se 
rity.  no  peace,  no  economic  growth,! 
nothing.  Only  blood,  flowing  like  wat^ 
Why,  then,  does  Sharon  enjoy  a  55 
cent  approval  rating  in  a  recent  Isra^ 
Gallup  poll?  Rosenblum  offered  three  rd 
sons:  first,  Arafat  is  Arafat,  making  anyj 
raeli  leader  look  reasonable;  second,  Sha 
while  lacking  his  predecessors'  talents  (d 
ativity,  daring,  the  ability  to  reduce  ten 
and  inspire  hope),  also  lacks  their  flaws] 
rogance,  chariatanism,  naivete);  and,  finS 
Sharon  "is  the  first  prime  minister  in  mi 
long  years  who  is  not  being  attacked  am 
battered  by  the  interminable  reproaches 
conspiracies,  pressures,  and  provocation 
Ariel  Sharon." 

Many  of  Sharon's  harshest  critics  co 
from  his  old  allies  on  the  Israeli  right, 
gripe  that  Israel  isn't  getting  the  genui 
Sharon  these  days  but  some  weak,  era 
culated  imitation.  Outside  Israel,  the  i 
tion  of  Sharon       continued  on  page 
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: ;;  Israeli  generals  Nloshe  nfljan(k'tt) 
and  Ariel  Sharon  (fight)  tfiirijii* 


After  Sluiron  was  criticfzed  for  his 
jndependence,  Da>;an  sai(f.  "I'd  rather 
)  hkve  spirited  horses  tfian  laz>  buJIs." 
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0111  ^.ruise  s  risi 


V.  xxollywood's  \^^^/  $25  million  club  has  been  vr  i 
emandina  i  o'ffH  and  steered  clear  of  the  standard  slime/sex/drug  imbrogli  fi 

9 -year-old  phenomenon  took  yet  another  professional  leii  & 
L  \  .  I  ^  * .  "•  HETZ  gets  him  talking  about  the  breakup  of  his  marriasf  S 
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rly  flawless:  with  charm,  grace,  and  humility,  he's  tackled  ever  mpr^ 
n  as  his  divorce  from  Nicole  Kidman  entangled  him  in  a  nasty  legal  battle, 
Cameron  Crowe's  tightly  wrapped  Vanilla  Sky,  due  out  this  month. 
Scientology  factor,  and  his  current  leading  ladylove,  Penelope  Cruz 
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t  10  A.M.  on  a  Monday  in 


October,  the  office  of  Vinyl  Films,  Cameron  Crowe's  Santa  Mon- 
ica production  company,  looks  just  like  what  you'd  expect  from 
the  creators  of  Almost  Famous.  Classic  movie  posters  line  the 
wa\is—Sahrimi,  Jules  ami  Jim.  Carnal  Knowledge.  There  are  Razor 
scooters  in  the  corner,  bagels  stocked  in  the  kitchen,  intelligent 
conversations  going  on  about  pop  culture,  and  no  shortage  of 
beards,  baseball  caps,  and  way-too-long  shorts.  Until  10:15. 

It's  not  just  that  Tom  Cruise,  the  world's  biggest  movie  star, 
is  entering  the  room.  It's  that  he's  entering  it  like  Tom  Cruise. 
Wearing  a  snug  brown  sweater,  tapered  black  pants,  and  a  pre- 
cise two-day  stubble,  he  takes  off  his  sunglasses,  cranks  up  his 
smile,  and  with  a  simple  "Cameron  around?"  appears  to  make 
Gloria,  the  receptionist,  feel  like  the  most  important  woman 
working  in  film  today.  In  fact,  over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
hours,  he  will  make  everyone  feel  a  little  more  important,  a  lit- 
tle funnier,  a  little  sexier,  a  little  more  like  they  should  be  in  pic- 
tures. He  will  affectionately  roughhouse  members  of  the  Vinyl 
Films  team;  he'll  give  out  mini-massages  just  because;  he'll 
tease  people  about  what  they're  eating;  he'll  find  it  hysterital 
when  a  baby  squirrel  that's  been  rescued  by  a  staffer  leaps  onto 
his  sweater  and  clings  for  dear  life.  Never  one  to  disappoint  or 
give  any  less  than  110  percent,  he'll  even  answer  his  interviewer's 
questions  (well,  most  of  them  at  least)  as  clearly,  and  as  cheer- 
fully, as  possible. 

What  does  your  face  look  like  in  Vanilla  Sky.'^ 

He  begins  to  respond,  then  jumps  up  and  excuses  himself, 
mysteriously.  He  re-appears  a  few  minutes  later  and  beckons, 
smiling  knowingly,  from  the  doorway.  "C'mon." 

He  has  just  persuaded  Cameron  Crowe,  the  director,  to  show 
a  few  scenes  of  the  movie. 

So  what,  you  ask?  Since  the  project  began,  those  surrounding 
Vanilla  Sky  (which  Cruise  is  also  co-producing,  with  Paula  Wag- 
ner) have  been  in  Delta  Force  stealth  mode.  Partway  through 
the  movie,  there's  some  major  facial  disfigurement  of  its  hero, 
and  during  filming.  Cruise  kept  his  appearance  secret  by  using 
a  cordoned-off  path  between  his  trailer  and  the  set.  Even  Pat 
Kingsley,  his  trusted  publicist,  who  usually  knows  what  happens 
to  Tom  before  Tom  does,  hasn't  seen  the  footage  we're  about  to 
screen.  Cruise  reports. 

At  the  top.  Vanilla  Sky  looks  deceptively  familiar.  As  in  Cock- 
tail. Top  Gun,  The  Color  of  Money.  All  the  Right  Moves.  Days  of 
Thunder,  and  Jerry  Maguire,  Cruise's  character,  we  learn  imme- 
diately, is  the  Best  in  the  Business  (in  this  case,  the  business 
is  publishing),  skateboarding  through  life  on  his  easy  talent, 
charming  patter,  and  fantastic  teeth.  Needless  to  say.  the  ladies 
love  him,  and  his  ego  is  radi.-  ictive.  He  needs  to  be  taken  down 
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a  notch,  but  it  will  require  only  the  right  lady— the  unimpressn 
one,  naturally— to  do  it.  (In  this  case,  that  woman  is  played  it 
his  real-life  girlfriend,  Penelope  Cruz.) 

Wait  a  few  minutes  and  you'll  find  yourself  in  uncharted  Tc 
Cruise  waters.  The  film  was  inspired  by  Alejandro  Amenabax 
Ahre  los  Ojos  (Open  Your  Eyes),  a  trippy  Spanish  melodrani 
which  Cruise  bought  the  rights  to  before  producing  Amenaba)* 
The  Others  (the  stylish  horror  movie  starring  Nicole  Kidmar^ 
and  it  is  certainly  the  darkest  project  Cameron  Crowe  has  takii 
on.  (Friends  of  Crowe,  a  Billy  Wilder  nut,  have  joked  that  iti 
his  Double  Indemnity.  Wilder's  classic ^z/m  noir.)  It's  also  onei 
the  most  psychologically  twisted  for  Cruise.  After  a  near-fail 
car  crash.  Cruise  finds  himself  embarking  on  some  major  soM 
searching  and  self-loathing,  which  leads  him  to  a  kind  of  mai  . 
ness.  Known  for  doing  concrete  research  for  his  roles— whetlj^ 
using  a  wheelchair  or  flipping  martini  shakers— Cruise  went  inll 
hours  of  character  analysis  with  Crowe  for  Vanilla  Sky.  Even  tl 
day,  he  is  still  probing,  prodding,  putting  questions  out  thq\ 
about  the  inner  life  of  his  character,  David  Aames,  who  trei 
women  like  "fuck  buddies"  and  lives  out  the  consequences. 

"What  is  the  price  we're  paying  for  having  sex?  Is  therei 
promise  that  you  make  with  sex?  What  is  the  responsibility  i) 
sex?  Some  people  don't  feel  it  in  their  life.  How  does  that  ao 


mulate  in  people's  lives?  Do  they  do  themselves  in?"  Cruise  si 
his  voice  nearing  a  whisper,  his  eyes  boiling  with  late-night 
session  intensity.  "You  look  at  the  World  Trade  Center.  I  thin 
the  World  Trade  Center  has  kind  of  ripped  the  social  veneer  f 
this  country.  I'm  not  comparing  this  character  to  the  World  Traa( 
Center.  I'm  not  saying  it's  that  extreme.  But  I  think  that  you  loi 
at  anyone  in  life,  they  have  problems,  they  have  things  that  are 
ing  on  and  things  that  don't  appear  the  way  they  seem." 

Those  very  words  might  be  spoken  about  Cn 
himself  As  the  world  has  recently  learned,  e 
Tom  Cruise  has  problems.  Not  just  movie-s 
problems,  such  as  disappointing  reviews  or 
noying  tabloid  reports,  but  normal-person  pn 
lems.  To  wit,  it's  been  10  months  since  Cru 
filed  for  divorce  from  his  wife  of  10  years,  Nic 
Kidman,  and  four  months  since  the  divorce  was  finalized.  1 
news  stunned  everybody,  even  those  who  never  really  cai 
about  Tom  Cruise  and  Nicole  Kidman  in  the  first  place.  A 
all,  this  was  7?;/)?  and  Nicole,  who  were  never  apart  for  iBj 
than  two  weeks  at  a  time;  Tom  and  Nicole,  who  groped  ei 
other  like  a  couple  of  kids,  at  least  when  there  were  camert* 
around;  Tom  and  Nicole,  who  starred  together  in  Stanley  J  I 
brick's  difficult  movie  about  sexual  jealousy.  Eyes  Wide  Sk  j 
and  came  out,  they  said,  only  more  bonded  to  each  other.  Tc  I 
and  Nicole,  the  one  Hollywood  supercouple,  with  two  ki(  i 
who  knew  how  to  make  it  work. 

As  if  the  divorce  weren't  tough  enough,  there's  collateral  da  ( 
age  as  well.  A  bitter  legal  battle  has  just  been  waged  over  tl 
couple's  estimated  $325  million  fortune  (which  includes  foil 
homes,  a  Gulfstream,  and  two  smaller  airplanes)  and  the  c 
tody  of  their  children,  Isabella,  eight,  and  Connor,  six.  (' 
terms  of  the  settlement  have  not  been  disclosed.)  Cruise  is  i 
moving  into  life  as  a  single  father.  For  the  first  time  ever,  he 
pears  to  be  getting  some  negative  publicity:  Kidman,  said 
friends  to  have  been  completely  blindsided  by  the  turn  of  eve 
and  eager  to  go  into  marriage  counseling,  has  scored  higher  in 
bid  for  public  sympathy.  Three  weeks  continued  on  page 
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EYES  WIDE  OPEN 

After  surviving 

two  high-profile 

divorces,  jabs  from 

film  critics,  and 

battles  against 

the  tabloid  press. 

Cruise  remains 

the  quintessential 

ail-American 

leading  man,  even 

in  leather  pants. 
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C.I. A.  headquarters  in  Lapglcy;' 
Virginia,  photographed  in  i.    , 
1962,  shortly  after  the  biiillllHJjL 
opened.  In  1995  the  agency  le^^cd 
that  terrorists  had  some  far- 
fetched plan  to  crash  a  hijacked 
airplane  into  the  building. 


Facing  a  long  and  brutal  war,  the  C.I.A.  has  been  given  a  green  light 
for  the  kind  of  covert  activity  for  which  it  was  once  roundly  condemned.  But  th^ 

agency  also  faces  harsh  criticism  for  its  worst  inteUigence  failure  to  date: 
missing  the  many  clues  leading  up  to  September  11.  Talking  to  agency  insiders, 

SAM  TANENHAUS  explores  the  50-year  paradox  behind  this 
fiasco:  with  the  Cold  War  blinding  it  to  all  else,  the  C.I.A. 's  greatest  successes 

sowed  the  seeds  of  subsequent  disaster,,.--^;^^^^----- 
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are  strange 


times  for  the  C.I. A.,  whose  fortunes  have 
never  looked  so  good— or  so  bad.  On  the 
one  hand,  for  the  first  time  in  recent  mem- 
ory, the  agency  has  emerged  as  the  first 
line  of  defense  for  the  United  States.  Pres- 
ident Bush  has  given  the  C.I.A.  "the  green 
light  to  do  whatever  is  necessary"  in  the 
war  against  Osama  bin  Laden,  as  an  un- 
named official  told  The  Washington  Post 
in  the  fall.  "Lethal  operations  that  were 
unthinkable  pre-September  11  are  now  un- 
derway." Lethal  operations:  it  is  the  sort  of 
phrase  long  identified  with  the  "rogue  ele- 
phant" agency  of  yesteryear.  But  amnesia 
appeared  to  have  settled  in.  No  one  was 
talking  about  the  hit  jobs  plotted  in  the 
1960s  against  Patrice  Lumumba,  the  Bel- 
gian Congo  leader,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic's  Rafael  Trujillo,  or  the  hare- 
brained schemes  from  the  same  era,  in- 
volving depilatories  and  exploding  cigars, 
to  get  Fidel  Castro.  After  September  11  all 
those  memories  were  brushed  aside.  Even 
longtime  critics  of  the  C.LA.  spoke  nos- 
talgically of  the  old  days,  when  the  agency 
had  been  a  fearless  band  of  brothers  in- 
stead of  today's  paper-shulllers  and  com- 
mitteemen. President  Bush,  meanwhile, 
handed  more  than  $1  billion  to  the  C.I. A., 
much  of  it  destined  for  covert  action.  No 
one  complained  about  the  money.  After 
all,  as  one  official  said,  "I  don't  think  there 
has  been  such  risk  to  the  country  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis"  of  1962. 

But  crucial  assignments  were  being 
awarded  to  the  C.I.A.  just  as  skepticism 
about  the  agenc>'  was  reaching  new  heights 
following  its  failure  to  predict  the  horrific 
attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and  the 
Pentagon.  One  heavyweight  senator,  Rich- 
ard Shelby,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
intelligence  committee,  began  calling  for 
the  head  of  the  director  of  central  intelli- 
gence, George  J.  Tenet,  though  in  the  five 
years  since  President  Clinton  elevated 
him  from  the  agency's  number-two  job 
to  the  top  slot,  Tenet  has  been  widely  cred- 
ited with  restoring  morale  aixi  stability  to 
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an  organization  that  had  become  a  laugh- 
ingstock. Two  other  senators.  Republican 
John  McCain  and  Democrat  Joseph  Lieber- 
man,  demanded  a  full  investigation  on  the 
order  of  those  conducted  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor in  1941  and  the  assassination  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1963. 

Had  the  C.I.A.'s  breakdown  been  that 
big?  Yes,  according  to  veteran  agents  and 
outside  experts.  "It's  easily  the  greatest  sin- 
gle intelligence  failure  we've  seen  in  50 
years.  A  massive  systemic  failure  of  imagi- 
nation and  everything  else,"  Milton  Bear- 
den,  a  former  C.I.A.  hand,  told  me  in  late 
September.  It  was  not  as  if  the  C.I.A.  had 
no  clue  that  a  major  threat  was  looming. 
On  the  contrary,  seven  months  before  the 
attacks.  Tenet  himself  in  Senate  testimony, 
had  warned  that  "Osama  bin  Laden  and 
his  global  network  of  lieutenants  and  asso- 
ciates remain  the  most  immediate  and  seri- 

In  many  a 

foreign  land  the 

C.LA.  station  chief 

had  more  clout 

than  the  U.S. 

ambassador,  plus 

more  money. 

ous  threat"  to  American  security.  They  are, 
the  director  claimed,  "capable  of  planning 
multiple  attacks  with  little  or  no  warning." 
So  how  could  the  C.I.A.  have  missed 
it  so  badly?  Before  September  11— over  the 
course  of  months,  even  years— a  mass  of 
specific  clues  had  floated  tantalizingly  out 
of  reach  of  the  C.I.A.'s  best  minds.  Intelli- 
gence about  some  of  the  men  who  carried 
out  the  hijackings  fell  through  the  jurisdic- 
tional cracks  between  the  C.I.A.,  the  F.B.I., 
and  other  security  agencies.  Then  there 
was  the  message,  intercepted  two  years 
ago,  that  bin  Laden  was  plotting  a  "Hiro- 
shima" against  the  United  States;  sent  from 
within  al-Qaeda— and  picked  up,  presum- 
ably, by  electronic  intelligence  (elint,  in 
C.I.A.  lingo)— the  message  set  off  a  search 
which  turned  up  nothing.  There  was  the 
heads-up  last  June  from  Egyptian  intelli- 
gence, just  before  the  leaders  of  the  G-8 
nations  convened  in  Genoa  in  July,  that  ter- 
rorists were  plotting  to  murder  the  group 


en  masse,  using  "an  airplane  stuffed  witi 
explosives."  There  was  the  tip  Philippine 
intelligence  officials  passed  along  in  1995-' 
six  years  ago!— that  one  of  bin  Laden' 
American-based  operatives  was  plannin 
to  hijack  a  commercial  plane  and  fly  it  ii 
to  . . .  C.I.A.  headquarters.  There  was  th 
1994  case  in  which  four  Algerian  terrorist 
had  hijacked  an  immense  Airbus  in  A 
giers,  with  the  plan  of  smashing  it  into  thi 
Eiffel  Tower  or  exploding  it  over  Paris 
(They  stopped  to  refuel  in  Marseille,  whei 
French  commandos  stormed  the  plane, 
Then  came  disclosures  last  October  thji 
a  year  earher  the  C.I.A.  had  failed  to  fo' 
low  up  on  information  that  radical  Islan 
ists  had  received  training  near  Baghda 
in  hijacking  techniques  aboard  a  Boein 
707,  obviously  with  the  approval  of  Saddai 
Hussein.  The  sources  of  this  last  inform? 
tion  were  Iraqi  defectors  whom  America' 
authorities  had  seemed  curiously  reluctaii  I 
to  cultivate.  The  C.I.A.  has  developed  ^> 
"aversion  to  volunteers,  people  who  cai^  j 
be  controlled."  says  James  Woolsey,  wb 
headed  the  agency  between  1993  and  199; 
[Editor's  note:  For  more  on  U.S.  intelligenci 
faihires  vis-d-vis  bin  Laden,  see  "Tlie  Osa 
Files,"  by  David  Rose,  on  page  64.] 

All  told,  there  was  a  lot  of  evidei 
predicting  the  supposedly  "unthinkabl 
assaults.  The  mountain  of  detail  was  all 
more  disturbing  because  it  meant  the  C.I.4l 
had  failed  to  carry  out  the  critical  taskjl 
had  been  founded  for:  making  sure  the  na 
tion's  defenses  would  never  be  caught  a 
ping  as  they  were  on  the  eve  of  World 
II.  "It  is  ingrained  in  us  from  the  start 
the  whole  reason  for  our  existence  is 
prevent  another  Pearl  Harbor,"  one  fornie 
C.I.A.  officer  has  said.  And  now,  60  yea^; 
later,  it  had  happened  again.  i 

Even  this  assessment,  b 
ever,  missed  the  bigger 
ry.  There  had  indeed  bi 
a  "failure  of  imaginatioj 
at  the  C.I.A.,  but  on  a  si 
infinitely  larger  and  ov( 
time  period  even  lo 
than  either  the  agency's  critics  or  ch; 
ons  had  ever  understood  (or  at  least 
knowledged).  Not  only  had  the  C.I.A 
Cold  War  heyday  been  marred  by  exc( 
and  error;  the  agency  had  operated  un( 
a  blinding  misapprehension.  Put  most  si 
ply,  for  half  a  century  the  C.I.A.  was 
narrowly  dedicated  to  fighting  one  enei 
Communism,  that  it  failed  to  recogn  i 
another  adversary,  radical  Islam,  first 
its  nascent  stage  and  later  after  it  emerj 
as  a  threat  of  rare  magnitude.  Even  woi 
the  agency  helped  bring  that  enemy  in 
existence.  Far  from  being  a  rogue  elephai 
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COLD  WARRIORS 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Soviet 
missiles  in  Red  Square,  mid- 
1960s;  Shah  Reza  Pahlavi 
returning  to  Iran  in  1953  at 
the  time  of  the  C.I.A.-led  coup; 
Iran's  anti-Western  premier 
Mohammad  Mossadegh  with 
President  Harry  Truman  in 
Washington,  1951;  C.I.A.  chief 
George  H.  W.  Bush,  former 
chief  William  Colby,  and 
President  Gerald  Ford  at  Bush's 
swearing-in,  1976;  future  C.I.A. 
head  Allen  Dulles  (center) 
with  his  brother,  John  Foster 
Dulles  (right),  1948;  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  former 
president  Dwight  Eisenhower 
at  Camp  David,  1961. 


MIDEAST  FOLLIES 


Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Americans  taken  hostage  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Teheran, 
November  1979;  President 
Carter,  five  months  later,  telling 
the  nation  that  a  rescue  mission 
had  failed;  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan  and  his  future  C.I.A. 
chief  William  Casey  aboard  a 
campaign  flight,  1980;  President 
George  W.  Bush  and  current 
C.LA.  director  George  Tenet, 
following  Bush's  address  to 
C.LA.  employees,  September 
26,  2001;  an  Afghan  fighter 
checks  out  an  anti-tank 
rocket  launcher  during  the  war 
against  the  U.S.S.R.,  1980; 
Stansfield  Turner,  C.I.A. 
director  under  Carter,  1980. 


ampeding  off  in  crazy  directions,  the 
.I.A.  had  done  precisely  what  was  asked 
f  it,  but  it  had  frequently  been  put  on  the 
rong  assignments.  The  bill  that  came  due 
a  September  11  was  not  for  the  C.I.A.'s 
ilures  but  for  its  successes. 

The  C.I.A.'s  exact  size  is  kept 
secret,  but  its  payroll  in- 
cludes roughly  15,000  who 
work  at  the  forbidding  glass- 
enclosed  headquarters  in 
Langley,  Virginia.  The  agen- 
cy today  collects  about  one- 
nth  of  the  $30  billion  annual  U.S.  intel- 
^ence  budget.  The  rest  goes  to  military 
telligence  services,  principally  the  Na- 
jnal  Security  Agency,  the  National  Recon- 
iissance  Office,  and  the  Defense  Intelli- 
mce  Agency,  whose  tangled  relationships 
ith  the  C.I.A.  are  rooted  in  the  outmoded 
entality  of  the  Cold  War,  when  the  Penta- 
)n  set  the  agenda  and  called  the  shots. 
The  disastrous  sequence  of  unforeseen 
Dnsequences  that  led  to  September  11 
ites  all  the  way  back  to  1953,  and,  sur- 
isingly,  to  that  most  circumspect  of  mod- 
n  presidents,  Dwight  Eisenhower.  It  was 
:  who  realized  that  the  C.I.A.,  which  had 
;en  formed  in  1947  under  the  National 
icurity  Act  as  a  high-powered  intelligence- 
thering  operation,  a  kind  of  think  tank 
code  decrypters  and  foreign-policy  fore- 
sters, could  be  made  into  something 
)lder.  a  pocket-size  enforcer  of  U.S.  poli- 
The  idea  came  naturally  to  Ike.  As  the 
ies'  supreme  commander  in  World  War 
he  had  been  a  fan  of  the  C.I.A.'s  war- 
ne  precursor,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Ser- 
es. It  was  a  club  of  privileged  thrill  seek- 
s,  groomed  at  posh  East  Coast  prep 
lools  and  Ivy  League  campuses,  who 
d  parachuted  behind  enemy  lines,  de- 
ering  supplies  to  Resistance  fighters,  and 
;n  displayed  their  prowess  with  a  marti- 
shaker  at  intimate  dinner  parties  in 
ayfair  or  the  Faubourg  St.-Germain.  The 
S.S.'s  feats  had  ranged  from  procurmg 
:  secret  diary  of  Mussolini's  son-in-law 
stealing  information  about  Germany's 
)mic-weapons  plans. 
One  of  the  stars  of  the  O.S.S.  was  Allen 
lUes.  "The  gentleman  spy"  became  Ike's 
oice  to  head  the  C.I. A.,  setting  the  stan- 
rd  for  high-profile,  powerful  C.I.A.  chiefs, 
rn  into  a  distinguished  diplomatic  fam- 
he  had  the  mien  of  an  aristocrat  with 
i  two  Princeton  degrees,  his  rimless 
;ctacles  and  gray  mustache,  his  ubiqui- 
is  pipe.  But  his  brain,  under  its  high, 
ebral  dome,  seethed  with  clandestine 
)ts.  He  and  like-minded  holdovers  from 
;  O.S.S.  formed  an  elite  corps  of  war- 
rs,  their  special  status  sealed  by  blood: 


Dulles's  older  brother,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
was  Ike's  secretary  of  state.  This  meant 
C.I.A,  operations  could  be  discussed  over 
dinner,  approved  with  a  phone  call— the 
epitome  of  the  relationship  that  "the 
Company,"  as  C.I.A.  men  called  the  agen- 
cy, enjoyed  with  the  stewards  of  foreign 
policy. 

There  was  virtually  no  congressional 
oversight  in  the  early  days  of  the  Cold  War, 
and  the  C.I.A.'s  budget  was  kept  secret. 
Protected  by  awestruck  journalists,  the 
agency  quietly  evolved  into  what  some  said 
was  an  "invisible  government,"  a  kind  of 
amalgam  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Pentagon.  In  many  a  foreign  land  the 
C.I.A.  station  chief  had  more  clout  than 
the  U.S.  ambassador,  plus  more  money,  a 
bigger  and  brighter  staff,  and  far  fewer  re- 
strictions. In  1961,  when  Eisenhower's  suc- 
cessor, John  F  Kennedy,  took  office,  his 


Who  cared 
about  an  Islamic 

revolution 
when  there  was 

new  Soviet 
missile  telemetry 
to  be  picked  up? 


administration  learned  just  how  powerful 
the  agency  had  become.  "The  C.I.A.  had 
its  own  political  desks  and  military  staffs," 
noted  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.,  a  close  advis- 
er to  J.F.K.  "It  had  in  effect  its  own  foreign 
service,  its  own  air  force,  even,  on  occa- 
sion, its  own  combat  forces."  Overseas, 
"case  officers"— spies— lived  like  well-heeled 
expatriates,  operating  under  "cover  for  stat- 
us," that  is,  posing  as  diplomats  or  eco- 
nomic advisers. 

It  was  a  system  designed  expressly  for 
the  Cold  War.  Russia  "was  the  perfect  en- 
emy," says  Milt  Bearden,  who  joined  the 
C.I.A.  in  the  60s.  The  Soviets,  like  us,  had 
operatives  across  the  globe.  According  to 
Bearden,  "Someone  could  spend  40  years 
trying  to  get  a  [Russian  recruit]  in  deepest 
darkest  Africa  so  he  could  tell  you  what 
was  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union."  What 
the  Africans  themselves  might  have  been 
thinking  was  unimportant. 


The  Cold  War  world  was  much  cozier 
than  it  seemed  at  the  time.  The  famous 
"twilight  struggle"  against  Communism 
turns  out,  in  retrospect,  to  have  been  an 
era  of  prolonged  peace,  at  least  on  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  soil.  For  all  the  apoca- 
lyptic rhetoric— "the  Free  World"  versus 
"godless  Communism,"  capitalist  democ- 
racy versus  state  socialism.  West  versus 
East,  good  versus  evil— the  contest  with 
Moscow  had  unfolded  like  a  gentlemanly 
chess  game  spread  over  the  global  map. 
The  two  adversaries,  muscle-bound  by 
their  nuclear  arsenals,  had  avoided  head- 
to-head  showdowns,  instead  waging  proxy 
skirmishes  in  remote  regions:  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  Angola 
and  Ethiopia.  These  were  bloody  affairs, 
to  be  sure,  but  far  preferable  to  the  glob- 
al holocaust  that  might  have  been.  The 
C.I.A.  and  the  K.G.B.  both  understood 
this.  The  rules  of  the  game  were  clear, 
since  both  sides  used  the  same  playbook. 
Agents  dwelled  in  the  famous  "wilderness 
of  mirrors,"  where  idealism  consorted 
with  cynicism,  and  loyalty  with  betrayal— 
the  atmosphere  evoked  in  the  fiction  of 
John  le  Carre  and  Graham  Greene  and  in 
the  winking  daredevilry  of  James  Bond. 
(In  the  Kennedy  era  the  C.I.A.  even  con- 
sidered consulting  Ian  Fleming,  who  be- 
fore writing  the  Bond  novels  had  been  a 
kingpin  in  Britain's  wartime  naval  intelli- 
gence, for  suggestions  on  outwitting  Cas- 
tro.) The  atmosphere  of  gamesmanship 
was  summed  up  by  a  conversation  Allen 
Dulles  had  with  Soviet  premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  in  1959  over  cigars  at  the 
White  House.  "We  get  these  reports  from 
the  same  sources  and  the  same  agents," 
Khrushchev  said  with  a  sigh.  "It's  a  pity 
we  don't  get  together  and  pay  these  agents 
only  once  and  save  money." 

It  was  in  this  sheltered  context  that  the 
C.I.A.  first  undertook  the  overthrow  of  a 
foreign  government,  an  action  that  also 
happened  to  be  its  first  significant  foray 
into  the  Middle  East:  the  Iran  coup  of 
1953.  This  event,  which  subverted  what 
was  then  one  of  the  region's  rare,  burgeon- 
ing democracies,  contained  all  the  seeds 
of  the  calamity  that  has  since  overtaken 
us.  But  at  the  time  it  seemed  a  triumph  of 
ingenuity  and  wit,  timing  and  luck.  The 
coup  began  in  June  1953,  when  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  grandson  of  Theodore  Roo- 
seveh  and  the  chief  of  the  C.I.A.'s  Near 
East  and  Africa  Division,  sneaked  into  the 
palace  of  Iran's  idle  33-year-old  Shah,  Mo- 
hammad Reza  Pahlavi,  and  pleaded  with 
him  to  help  the  C.I.A.  oust  P  me  Minister 
Mohammad  Mossadegh,  a  )  jpulist  elected 
to  carry  out  Parliament's  rk^cision  to  na- 
tionalize Iran's  oil    (ONT  I-    I' A  Of   137 
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In -Goober,  Long  Island's  E 
.  ,  , Jb|  t|ie  rii^rder  oi  6ne^f  its  wealthiest  residents:  52-year-old  Ted  AmmonT^^ 
^^^^—  i       who'd  built  much  of  his  $80  million  fortune  as  one  of  th^  j^      ^ 
top  LBO  players  at  Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  in  the  1980s,  was  discB^S^  nal^ec 
^^  /  ^^^  bludgeoned  in  the  master  bedroom  of  his  house  on  Middle  Lane. 
Aihmon  was  poj^ular  with  business  colleagues,  police  found,  but  his  private  lif% 
j        once  seemingly  idyllic — the  adored  young  twins,  the  five'nome^'" 
the  luxury]  cars— held  several  ominous  signs,  not  least  the  viciol 
"^'^  '  "'    '      "ce  batlle  with  his  second  wife,  Generosa. 
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►F  THE  DEAD 

The  Amnions'  East  Hampton 

home,  November  7,  2001. 

During  the  divorce,  Ted  loved 

to  spend  his  weekends  in 

solitude  here.  Inset,  Ted  \iy  the ' 

Ji^    1990s  at  BucknelJ  liniver;sityi 

.     his  alma  mater^  tovvhich  he 
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n  the  morning 
of  October  20,  2001,  a  crisp  autumn  Sat- 
urday, he  came  out  to  East  Hampton  on  his 
own  in  his  silver  Porsche.  Turning  into 
the  driveway  of  his  gabled,  six-bedroom, 
English-country-style  manor  house  on 
Middle  Lane  always  buoyed  his  spirits. 
Ted  Ammon  liked  his  weekends  alone 
here,  the  more  so  now  that  the  battles  of  a 
brutal  divorce  were  nearly  done.  He  stood 
to  lose  nearly  half  of  his  $80  million  for- 
tune, but  at  52  he  had  reached  the  point, 
as  one  friend  would  put  it.  where  time 
was  more  important  than  money.  Among 
the  assets  he  would  retain,  to  his  great  re- 
lief was  this  house. 

A  sharp  investment  banker  who  had 
been  a  senior  partner  at  Kohlberg  Kravis 
Roberts  (KKR)  in  the  wild  LBO  days  of 
the  1980s,  Ammon  was  also  a  bit  of  a  flake 
who  sometimes  did  "disappearing  acts,"  as 
one  colleague  put  it,  failing  to  show  up 
when  he  said  he  would.  So  Mark  Angelson, 
his  partner  in  a  new  boutique  private  eq- 
uity firm.  Chancery  Lane  Capital,  hardly 
worried  when  Ammon  missed  a  morning 
meeting  on  Monday,  October  22.  When 
noon  passed,  though,  and  the  household 
help  in  the  city  reported  that  Ammon 
hadn't  called  to  make  after-school  plans 
for  his  11-year-old  twins,  Alexa  and  Gregory, 
Angelson  suddenly  got  very  nervous.  For- 
getful as  Ammon  might  be  about  some 
things,  he  was  absolutely  focused  on  his 
kids.  Angelson  reportedly  called  all  the 
numbers;  the  East  Hampton  house,  the 
New  York  apartment,  Ammons  cell.  No 
answer.  Angelson  had  a  bad  feehng  about 
this.  Perhaps  his  partner,  vigorously  athlet- 
ic as  he  was,  had  had  a  heart  attack. 

Together  with  Ammons  chauffeur.  An- 
gelson flew  out  to  the  East  Hampton  Air- 
port on  a  corporate  helicopter,  arriving  a 
little  before  five  p.m.,  and  took  a  cab  to 
59  Middle  Lane.  Ammon's  Porsche  was 
in  the  driveway.  When  Angelson  and  the 
chauffeur  entered  the  house,  they  were 
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greeted  by  Ammon's  three  dogs,  two 
golden  retrievers  and  a  chocolate  Lab.  The 
dogs  seemed  hungry  and  confused.  Angel- 
son called  Ammon's  name.  No  response. 
By  one  report,  they  saw  a  trail  of  blood  on 
the  stairs.  In  the  bedroom  they  found  Am- 
mon lying  nude  on  his  bed,  his  head  blud- 
geoned. Hands  trembling,  Angelson  called 
the  East  Hampton  Village  Police.  The  time 
was  5:19  p.m. 

Three  poHcemen  responded  to  the  call 
within  minutes,  and  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness quickly  confirmed  that  no  one  else 
was  in  the  house.  They  also  determined 
that  the  house's  state-of-the-art  alarm  sys- 
tem, replete  with  nine  cameras,  had  been 
turned  off  Then  they  sealed  the  house, 
with  the  body  still  in  it.  and  waited  outside 
for  Sufiblk  County  Homicide.  It  took  abnost 
an  hour  for  the  county  detectives  to  arrive 
from  Riverhead.  They  went  from  room  to 
room.  Burglary  appeared  not  to  be  the  mo- 
tive; nothing  was  ransacked  or  seemed  out 
of  place.  The  detectives  tentatively  deter- 
mined that  the  victim  had  died  from  the 
blunt-force  trauma  of  several  blows  to  his 
head,  though  by  one  report  the  body  was 
also  "severely  cut."  Time  of  death  was  hard 
to  say.  Ammon's  body  temperature  had  fall- 
en to  the  ambient  temperature  of  the  mas- 
ter bedroom,  suggesting  he  may  have  died 
as  early  as  Saturday  night.  Later,  however, 
the  houseguest  of  an  immediate  neighbor 
would  recall  that  on  Sunday,  as  he  was 
painting  a  watercolor  by  his  host's  back 
pond,  he  heard  several  cars  crunching  over 
the  gravel  of  Ammon's  driveway. 

By  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  local  police 
had  roped  off  both  ends  of  the  lane  to 
keep  television  crews  and  tabloid  reporters 
from  swarming  over  Ammon's  deep  front 
lawn  and  English  garden.  The  murder  was 
big  news.  Middle  Lane  bisects  one  of  the 
wealthiest  sections  of  the  most  elegant  of 
the  Hamptons.  Its  houses,  like  Ammon's, 
are  not  old,  white-elephant  mansions,  as 
in  Southampton's  highest-hedged  enclaves. 
Nor  are  they  brand-new,  obscenely  large 
empires  of  ego.  like  Ira  Rennert's  potato- 
field-size  atrocity  in  Sagaponack.  Nearly  all 
look  old,  whether  they  are  or  not:  large, 
comfortable,  shingled  country  houses,  ex- 
quisitely landscaped.  Their  owners  may  not 
have  old  money,  but  they  know  how  to  act 
as  if  they  do.  A  country  block  away  is  the 
Maidstone  Club,  with  its  pond-encircling 
golf  course,  and  Further  Lane,  where  vast 
estates,  including  comedian  Jerry  Seinfeld's, 
stretch  down  to  the  beach  and  the  pound- 
ing Atlantic  surf  Murders  don't  happen 
here.  But  now  one  had. 

If  the  detectives  found  clues,  they  weren't 
acknowledging  them.  If  they  had  a  suspect, 
they  weren't  saying  who  it  was.  And  so. 


over  morning  coffee  at  Dreesen's  Mar 
and  drinks  at  the  Blue  Parrot  Bar,  rum- 
began  to  swirl.  Surely  this  was  a  crime 
passion,  committed  by  someone  who  h 
shared  Ammon's  bed  that  night.  How,  al 
all,  could  a  stranger  have  entered  the  hoi 
without  tripping  the  alarm  system  and  ro 
ing  the  dogs?  A  startling  police  repc 
fueled  those  rumors.  A  naked  man  h 
been  reported  running  down  MidcL,] 
Lane  that  very  weekend.  That  clinch 
it.  Ammon  was  a  closet  homosexual,  t  j 
locals  muttered.  He  had  taken  home  soi 
rough  trade  and  paid  the  ultimate  price. '. 
had  only  to  drive  the  mile  or  so  from  1  l-j 
house  down  to  Two  Mile  Hollow  Bean 
where  gay  men  seek  one  another  out  ea. 
night  for  furtive  encounters  in  the  duno  ^ 
Before  long,  the  gay  murder  scenario  ht 
acquired  all  manner  of  «o/r-ish  details—-  j^ 
eluding,  reported  syndicated  column! 
Cindy  Adams,  dismemberment. 

To  Ammon's  close  friends,  the  g| 
murder  scenario  seemed  utterly  wroc 
and  deeply  offensive:  a  public  bludgeoniii; 
of  a  man  already  beaten  to  death.  The  1 
Ammon  they  had  known  always  seemr,^ 
strongly,  even  aggressively,  heterosexuu 
Anyone  can  fool  his  friends  about  his  siii  ^ 
ual  proclivities.  But  the  cornerstone  oft; 
theory  crumbled  when  East  Hampton  A', ,(,] 
lage  Police  chief  Randall  Sarris  noted  thl 
the  naked  man  had  been  reported  on  Fl 
day,  October  19,  at  11  a.m.,  while  Amm^t^ 
was  still  in  Manhattan.  On  at  least  ot 
other  occasion  at  a  nearby  beach,  a  mt  jf, 
matching  the  naked  man's  description  h^  (^ 
exposed  himself— to  women. 

On  closer  examination,  it  seemed  likela 
that  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
rectly  or  indirectly,  by  someone  Ted  A]\|ui 
mon  had  known  for  some  time.  Widd 
liked  by  his  business  colleagues,  Ammni, 
had  managed  to  anger  a  number  of  peep,  j. 
in  his  personal  life.  In  the  aftermath  of  1  j , 
death,  they  stood  as  so  many  characters  ( 
a  real-life  game  of  Clue.  Was  it  embittenij 
servants,  with  a  candlestick,  in  the  drawiv- 
room?  The  widow's  boyfriend,  with  a  lei( 
pipe,  in  the  conservatory? 

Or  was  it,  perhaps,  the  widow  hersw 
with  a  wrench,  in  the  hbrary?  i 


For  all  of  his  wealth,  hi 
five  homes,  six  cars,  ait 
countless  toys,  Ted  Ah 
mon  had  just  suffered  tl  \  jj^ 
hardest  stretch  of  his  lilii 
beginning  in  the  sumnWijjjj 
of  2000,  when  his  secoi! 
wife,  the  former  Gen 
rosa  Rand,  45,  filed  for  divorce  and,  a 
cording  to  several  friends,  embarked  on*  j,jj 
campaign  of  domestic  revenge.  As  her  d  i 
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PAST  TENSE 
Right.  Generosa  and  Ted  with  their 
twins,  Alexa  and  Gregory,  circa  1998; 
below,  electrician  Daniel  Pelosi,  left, 
currently  Generosa's  boyfriend, 
with  his  lawyer,  John  O'Brien,  on 
the  way  to  the  East  Hampton 
courthouse  on  November  8,  2001. 


inds  mounted,  and  her  fury  reported- 
poisoned  almost  every  friendship  she 
id,  Ammon  must  have  wondered  how 
■>  life  would  have  turned  out  if  he'd 
Jed  a  different  apartment-rental  agency 
tk  in  1983. 

lAmmon  had  made  the  appointment 
I  an  early-evening  hour,  after  work,  to 
)k  at  an  apartment  in  the  low  90s  on 
;  far  East  Side  of  Manhattan.  True  to 
'm,  he  failed  to  show.  The  next  mom- 
I;,  he  got  a  call  at  his  office  from  the 
;nt.  She  was  angry 
lit  he'd  stood  her 
\.  Not  only  was  it 
tie,  she  said,  but  the 
■ighborhood  was 
'safe  after  dark.  In- 
■gued  by  her  tough 
'le,  Ammon  asked 
'  out  on  a  date  by 
y  of  apology.  When 
saw  her,  he  was 
re  impressed.  Blonde 
trim-figured,  seven 
rs  younger  than  he, 
nerosa  Rand  was,  as 
friend  later  put  it,  a 
rk  plug,  passionate 
i  strongly  opinion- 
d.  Working  as  a 
tal  agent  was  just  her 
job,  she  explained  to 
handsome,  six-foot- 
r-inch  investment  banker.  Really,  she 
an  artist.  And  Ammon,  obviously,  was 
Itch. 

Jy  this  point  in  his  life,  the  33-year-old 
imon  had  already  enjoyed  a  remark- 
e  rise.  After  a  modest  upbringing  in 
it  Aurora,  New  York,  a  town  outside 
Buffalo,  he  majored  in  economics  at 
;knell  University.  Rangy  and  popular, 
had  joined  Phi  Gamma  Delta  and, 
"ting  in  his  sophomore  year,  had 
yed  on  the  varsity  lacrosse  team.  Af- 
passing  both  English  and  U.S.  bar 
ms  without  going  to  law  school,  he 
ae  to  New  York,  worked  at  two  law 
IS,  then  grew  restless.  On  Wall  Street, 
freewheeling  80s  were  about  to  be- 
and  Ammon  wanted  in.  At  the  age 
30,  he  managed  to  join  Kohlberg 
ivis  Roberts.  By  the  time  he  met  Ge- 
"osa,  he  was  a  partner  helping  or- 


When  Generosa 
is  upset,  "physically 
she's  in  your  face, 
with  this  kind  of  Tm 

-4  •  *)*)*) 

^  going  to  get  you. 


chestrate  leveraged  buyouts.  After 
a  failed  marriage  of  nine  years  with  no 
children  to  a  woman  named  Randee  Day, 
he  was  also  a  free  man. 

Generosa  had  a  scrappier 
story  to  tell.  She  relat- 
ed to  friends  that  she 
and  an  older  sister  had 
been  raised  by  their  sin- 
gle mother,  a  church 
secretary  named  Marie 
Therese  LeGaye,  in  La- 
guna  Beach,  California.  When  Generosa 
was  10,  she  said,  her  mother  liad  died  of 
brain  cancer.  In  leafing  through  her  late 
mother's  photo  albums,  she  came  upon  a 
photograph  of  a  blond  Italian  sailor.  On 
the  back  was  written  "Generoso."  Her 
older  sister  explained  that  their  mother 
had  had  an  affair  in  Italy  with  Generoso, 
realized  she  was  pregnant  upon  her  re- 


turn, and  decided  to  keep  the  baby.  When 
the  girls  were  shunted  to  a  foster  home, 
they  took  their  new  family's  surname  of 
Rand.  When  Generosa  was  17,  she  later 
told  a  friend,  her  older  sister  was  killed  by 
a  hit-and-run  driver.  Her  sister,  she  felt,  had 
been  her  only  protection  against  a  home 
life  she  described  as  abusive.  Generosa 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Irvine  and  became  estranged  from  her 
adoptive  family.  After  graduating  in  1981, 
she  came  to  New  York  alone  and  found 
work  as  an  apartment  agent,  the  lowest 
rung  on  the  New  York  real-estate  ladder. 

That  soon  changed.  In  February  1986, 
Ted  and  Generosa  were  married.  They 
lived  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  75th  Street,  then 
bought  a  town  house  on  East  9':nd  Street 
between  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues.  Ge- 
nerosa had  arrived. 

So  bitter  were  relations  between  the 
Ammons  at  the  end  that  the  happiness  of 
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their  early  years,  confirmed  by  several 
friends,  seems  difficult  to  believe.  Yet  for  a 
while  they  did  seem  a  golden  New  York 
couple.  At  KKR.  Ted  went  from  deal  to 
deal  with  giddy  delight.  One  colleague  re- 
calls Ms  having  700  ideas  at  any  one  time, 
697  of  which  were  ridiculous,  3  of  which 
were  brilliant.  He  seemed  motivated  more 
by  the  art  of  the  deal  than  by  money,  the 
colleague  recalls,  even  when  he  became 
KKR's  point  man  for  RJ  Reynolds  after 
the  mother  of  all  LBOs,  the  RJR-Nabisco 
takeover,  which  blew  back  millions  of 
dollars  to  every  KKR  partner  involved.  At 
home  he  listened  to  jazz,  a  passion  since 
childhood,  and  let  his  strong-willed  wife 
manage  the  interior  decorating  as  well  as 
the  couple's  uptown-downtown  social  life. 
Freed  to  indulge  her  love  of  art,  Genero- 
sa  created  wall  sculptures  from  disparate 
materials  such  as  paper  and  string.  Soon 
they  filled  the  walls  of  the  town  house.  Un- 
fortunately, a  former  friend  says,  no  gallery 
in  the  city  volunteered  to  exhibit  them. 
"She  never  did  get  her  art  shown  any- 
where." one  observer  recalls.  Still,  her  hus- 
band bought  her  an  enormous  loft  on  West 
Broadway  in  SoHo  where  she  could  pursue 
her  avocation.  "She  would  play  the  role 
of  downtrodden  artist."  the  former  friend 
recalls,  "but  she  was  in  this  glorious  double 
loft  with  windows  all  along  the  side.  It  was 
hke  Marie  Antoinette  with  her  sheep."  Ge- 
nerosa  mingled  with  other  downtown  artists 
such  as  David  Row  and  John  Zinsser,  and 
often  invited  them  up  to  the  92nd  Street 
town  house  for  dinner.  '"On  the  one  hand 
she  wanted  to  be  part  of  this  artistic 
group,"  says  the  friend,  "but  she  also  want- 
ed it  known  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  rich 
guy  and  could  pull  the  strings."  This  per- 
son adds,  "I  always  found  it  strange  that, 
for  a  couple  who  was  their  age.  and  with 
their  money,  they  had  this  need  to'  create  a 
group.  It  was  as  if  they  didn't  have  real 
friends.  They  were  always  saying,  'Invite 
anyone  over  you  want.'" 

Increasingly,  friends  say,  they  noted  dis- 
quieting behavior  on  Generosa's  part. 
She  got  angry,  it  seemed,  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  Usually  what  set  her  off  was 
the  suspicion  that  someone  was  betraying 
or  rejecting  her.  "The  minute  she  felt  that 
rejection,"  the  former  friend  recalls,  "she 
was  hke  a  woman  out  of  control.  A  fear 
arose  in  her.  It's  almost  like  there  was  a 
trigger."  When  that  happened,  Generosa 
was  not  a  pleasant  sight.  "We've  all  been 
upset,"  says  the  friend,  "but  when  she  does 
it.  physically  she's  in  your  face,  with  this 
kind  of  i'm  going  to  get  you.'  And  there's 
no  talking  to  her." 

One  by  one,  continued  on  page  iss 
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hey  are  to  tweens  what  Martha 


Stewart  is  to  American  homemakers:  arbiters  of  all  that  is  right  and 
good  and  stylish.  But  Mary-Kate  (far  right)  and  Ashley  Olsen,  1 5- 
year-old  twins  from  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  are  also  budding  ty- 
coons, blithely  ensconced  atop  a  cross-platform  fashion-and- 
entertainment  empire.  Having  infiltrated  every  medium  known  to 
girls  aged  6  to  14,  the  Mary-Kate-and-Ashley  brand  is  poised  to 
generate  $  1  billion  in  revenue  in  2002.  The  twins'  clothing-and- 
accessories  line,  purveyed  exclusively  through  Wal-Mart,  is  on 
pace  to  eclipse  Kmart's  Martha  colossus.  Their  new  television  se- 
ries, So  Little  Time,  is  one  of  four  Olsen  offerings  currently  on  the  air, 
including  a  Saturday-morning  cartoon,  recycled  episodes  of  Two 
of  a  Kind,  and  reruns  of  the  irresistibly  hokey  Full  House,  on  which 
the  then  nine-month-old  twins  cut  their  acting— and  actual— teeth. 
They  have  sold  24  million  videos,  host  a  heavily  trafficked  Web 
site,  and  play  protagonists  in  best-selling  books  and  video 
games.  Then  there's  the  freshly  inked  deal  with  AOL,  the  feature  film 
in  development,  the  in-the-works  recording  contract— and  the  oblig- 
atorily eponymous  magazine. 

All  that— and  only  two  hours  of  homework  a  night.  "Ashley's 
better  in  math  and  French,"  admits  lOth-groder  Mary-Kate.  Says 
Ashley,  "Mary-Kate's  a  better  writer."  They  both  wont  to  attend  col- 
lege. ("In  New  York,"  says  Ashley.  "Hopefully,"  soys  Mary-Kate.) 
First,  though,  they  will  celebrate  their  sweet-1 6th  this  summer.  Re- 
cently emancipated  from  a  $  1 0  weekly  allowance,  the  sisters  plan 
to  splurge  on  matching  Range  Rovers. 

Try  OS  they  may  to  vamp  it  up  for  a  Vanity  Fair  photo  session,  the 
pair  can't  help  but  buck  the  teenage-vixenette  trend;  their  dolls, 
natch,  outsell  those  of  Britney  and  Christina  combined.  For  the  savvy 
Olsens,  wholesome  beats  fulsome  every  time.    -SCOTT  gummer 
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Mary-Kate,  right,  is  two 

minutes  younger  and 

a  hair  shorter  than  fraternal 

twin  Ashley.  They  jjdve 

been  stars  longer  than  Julio 

Roberlis  has,  havihti  madfe 

th«ir  debut  in  1987,  (on  TV's 

fu// House)  iOtdge 

liine  months.  Pliotogpafjhed 

in  Los  Aifigeles  oni 

Septemb&r  25,  2001. 
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VE  TO  TURN  YOU  ON 


manufactured  in-West  Germany,  featuring 

AM/Fljii-and-shortwave  receiver, 

phonoaAh,  and  speakers,  1950s. 
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I  War  50s  technology  known  as  hi-fi-hjgh  fidelity-^^  <  ^  '         ' 
ographs  the  relics  of  hi-fi's  brief  reign,  while  B||JCE  HANDY  evokes 
jctions  of  ''flutter;"  "tweeters,"  and  '  wow'|\^^      " 


IS    IT    THE    PARADOXICAL    MUTEM 


i-fi.  Short  for  high  fidehty.  Aside 
from  "hula  hoop"  or  "fellow  trav- 
eler," is  there  a  single  term  more 
evocative  of  the  1950s?  In  a  mere 
two  syllables  it  conjures  the  sleek 
modernity  of  the  decade's  most  so- 
phisticated industrial  design,  the 
status-symbol  envy  that  underlay 
the  decade's  canniest  advertising, 
the  double-domed  sex  appeal  of  the 
decade's  most  whiz-bangy  technol- 
ogy. "Hi-fi."  It  even  embodies  the 
social  contradictions  of  its  era.  the  "hi"  as  neighborly  as  a  wel- 
come mat  in  front  of  a  suburban  ranch  house,  the  "fi"  as  wary 
and  defiant  as  the  bolt  lock  on  a  backyard  bomb  shelter. 

In  our  own  jittery  times,  pictures  of  vintage  hi-fi  equipment 
have  an  unexpectedly  soothing  effect.  The  stillness  of  an  amplifier 
knob.  The  poignant  quiet  of  a  turntable  in  repose.  The  sentinel- 
like beauty  of  a  Grundig-Majestic  console.  Is  it  the  paradoxical 
muteness  of  these  music-making  machines  that  allures?  Or  the 
fact  that  they  are  relics  of  an  era  that,  in  reality,  may  not  have 
been  simpler  or  safer  than  our  own  but  that  at  least  has  the  virtue 
of  being  over  and  done  with? 

The  term  "hi-fi"  first  appeared  in  print  in  a  1950  audio  mag- 
azine, though  the  notion  of  high  fidelity  itself  may  date  as  far 
back  as  the  late  1920s.  The  technical  impetus  was  simple:  to  re- 
produce the  full  range  of  sound  heard  by  the  human  ear.  The 
technology  had  been  developed  by  the  motion-picture  industry 
in  the  1930s,  when  movie-theater  sound  systems  offered  audi- 
ences richer  listening  than  did  the  tinny  radios  and  phonographs 
of  the  era,  which  were  O.K.  for  reproducing  the  thin,  trebly 
voice  of  a  Rudy  Walks  or  .limmie  Rodgers  but  couldn't  really  do 
justice  to  big  bands  and  symphony  orchestras.  Not  to  mention  hip- 
hop,  which  not  only  didn't  exist  back  then  but  conhln'r  have.' so 
dependent  is  the  form  on  Richter-scale  bass  notes.  It  wasn't  un- 
til the  introduction  in  1948  of  long-playing  vinyl  records,  which 
were  far  more  sonically  detailed  than  the  existing  shellac  78s, 
that  hi-fi  became  both  a  viable  industry  and.  like  "atomic."  an 
all-purpose  marketing  buzzword,  attached  not  just  to  turntables, 
amplifiers,  and  speakers  but  also  to  products  for  which  fidelity 
hadn't  previously  been  an  issue,  such  as  lipstick,  perfume,  and 
candy.  ("Hi-fi,"  by  the  way,  is  not  synonymous  with  "stereo,"  which 
wouldn't  reach  the  mass  market  until  1958.) 

In  the  postwar  consumer-electronics  boom,  hi-fi  would  play 
the  role  of  television's  little  brother.  The  impact  is  hard  to  under- 
stand from  today's  vantage  point:  we  have  passable  hi-fi  systems 
in  our  cars  and  computers,  our  stores  and  elevators;  we  can  hard- 
ly escape  hi-fi  any  more  than  we  can  death.  But  to  the  ears  of  the 
50s,  the  ability  to  simulate  a  symphony  hall  in  one's  own  home 
was  a  life-enhancing  technological  miracle.  Time  magazine,  in 
stolid  fashion,  tried  to  wrap  its  editorial  head  around  the  meaning 
of  it  all:  "Today's  listener  is  part  of  a  cultural  revolution.  The 
sound  that  comes  througli  his  speakers  is  not  living  music;  its  im- 
pact is  no  longer  assisted  by  the  sight  of  performers  struggling 
with  abstractions,  nor  by  the  massed  reaction  of  a  concert-hall  au- 
dience. What  this  will  do  to  musical  taste  is  not  clear."  What  it 
would  do  to  bottom  lines  was  more  readily  apparent.  Between 
1953  and  1956  annual  sales  of  hi-fi  systems-or  "rigs,"  as  the 
knowledgeable  said  back  then-jumped  more  than  sevenfold  from 
an  estimated  $70  million  to  $500  million,  fueled  by  now  forgot- 
ten brands  and  models  with  such  sonorous  names  as  Rek-0-Kut 
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PLATTER  PIC 

Rek-O-Kut's  Rondine  turntable,  1957. 
Not  pictured:  a  copy  of 
Jackie  Gleason's  Music  to  Make 
You  Misfy  to  play  on  it. 
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HESE    MUSIC    MACHINES    THAT    ALLURES? 
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"HIGH    FIDELITY    HAS    SUPPLANTED    THE    ETCHING 


AS    A    SURE    LURE    TO    SEDUCTION."  — PLAyeOY,    1957 


KNOB  APPEAL 

This  page,  clockwise 

from  above:  detail  of  a 

Unitra  K  101  receiver, 

1950s;  detail  of  a 

KLH  FM  table  radio, 

I960;  detail  of  a  Grundig 

tabletop  hi-fi  radio 

speaker,  early  1960s; 

detail  of  a  Braun  hi-fi 

radio-phonograph, 

mid-1960s;  detail  of  a 

Dynakit  Stereo  70 

amplifier,  1959;  detail  of  a 

Magnavox  Imperial 

automatic  turntqble, 

housed  in  a  cons^ole, 

1962.  Opposite:  detail  of 

an  Arvin  tabletop 

radio's  cloth-covered 

speaker,  1950s. 
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Rondine,  Concertone,  Truvox,  Presto  Pirouette,  and  Electro- 
Voice.  "Hi-fi  is  the  3-D  of  the  record  business,"  Variety  noted  in 
1953,  when  this  was  still  an  admiring  comparison. 

Tfie  New  York  Times,  in  a  1953  article  headlined  THAT  strange 
HI-FI  SFT,  treated  the  topic  with  the  kind  of  condescending,  ironic 
dreaa  that  the  paper's  more  clever  writers  traditionally  reserve  for 
subjects  they  take  near-masochistic  pleasure  in  disapproving  of 
(think  Maureen  Dowd  on  Hillary  Clinton):  "Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans do  not  know  it  yet,  but  they  face  within  the  next  twelve 
months  indoctrination  in  Hi-Fi,  the  newest  note  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  Babel.  The  great  corporations  that  peddle  sound  repro- 
duction units  have  set  the  sweetened  trap  to  lure  them,  and  it  is 
in  the  cards  they  have  no  choice  but  to  walk  in." 

The  hi-fi  buyer's  guide  became  a  magazine  staple  throughout 
the  decade.  Vogue  soothed  flustered  lady  readers:  "You  don't 
have  to  know  about  tweeters,  crossovers,  or  record-compensators 
to  own  and  operate  a  hi-fi  set  successfully— anymore  than  you 
have  to  know  about  pistons  to  enjoy  a  drive  in  the  country."  Al- 
ways ready  with  an  aspirational  feature.  Playboy  was  offering  hi-fi 
taxonomies  as  late  as  1957.  "The  Serious  Listener  dotes  on  music, 
not  stunning  sounds,"  the  magazine  explained,  while  "the  Gad- 
geteer  digs  dials  and  testing  gear. . . .  What  kind  of  listener  are 
you?"  One  more  thing  to  be  anxious  about— this  was  progress. 


HI-FI'S 
GOLDEN    AGE 
WOULD    LAST    ONLY 
THROUGH    THE 
EARLY    1960S.... 
TODAY'S    STEREOS 
MAY    OR    MAY    NOT 
SOUND    BETTER 
THAN    CLASSIC    HI-FI 
RIGS,    BUT    NO    ONE 
WOULD    ARGUE 
THAT    THE    NEW    STUFF 
LOOKS    BETTER. 


The  electronics  industry  quickly  learned  to  cater  to  what 
were  not  yet  called  lifestyles.  Among  its  more  popular 
offerings  were  handsome  all-in-one  console  models: 
vaguely  Danish-looking  pieces  of  hardwood  cabinetry 
and  nappy  speaker  covering,  fusions  of  furniture  and 
entertainment  made  by  the  likes  of  Zenith  and  Magnavox  or,  at 
the  higher  end,  Fisher  and  H.  H.  Scott,  all  suitable  for  gathering 
around  and  spinning  Mitch  Miller  records  on— fun,  as  they  used 
to  say  (before  the  average  American  home  became  a  battleground 
of  warring  subcultures),  for  the  whole  family. 

Still,  home  electronics  was  a  largely  male  province,  then  as  now, 
with  all  the  promise  of  ritual  display  behavior  that  entails.  In  1957, 
Time  quoted  a  psychiatrist  who  observed  that  some  audiophiles 
"will  treat  their  hi-fi  set  as  the  emotionally  immature  treat  a  ear- 
as  an  expression  of  aggression,  as  a  power  symbol."  Certainly  an 
array  of  tall,  swollen  vacuum  tubes  was  a  more  than  purely  func- 
tional statement.  Playboy,  naturally,  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter: 
"A  high-fidelity  system  ...  is  commonly  accepted  as  a  badge  of  so- 
phisticated masculinity.  Indeed,  one  hears  it  said  that  high  fidelity 
has  supplanted  the  etching  as  a  sure  lure  to  seduction."  Surely  this 
aim  was  helped  by  a  jargon  that  included  terms  such  as  "flutter" 
and  "wow."  Success,  however,  depended  not  just  on  hardware. 
Ravel  or  Music  to  Make  You  Mistyl  Yes,  please.  The  Gadgeteer's 
armload  of  demonstration  and  sound-effects  records?  Not  tonight. 
The  so-called  Golden  Age  of  Hi-Fi  would  last  only  through  the 
early  1960s,  when  transistors  began  to  replace  vacuum  tubes 
and  the  romance  of  hi-fi  waned  with  familiarity.  Japanese  compa- 
nies soon  dominated  the  industry,  and  by  decade's  end  most  of 
the  great  American  hi-fi  manufacturers  had  been  bought  up  by 
Asian  firms.  Good-bye,  Concertone.  Hello,  Sanyo.  Today's  stere- 
os may  or  may  not  sound  better  than  classic  hi-fi  sets,  but  no 
one  would  argue  that  the  new  stuff  looks  better.  Visit  an  elec- 
tronics store  today  and  you  will  see  shelf  after  shelf  of  black 
boxes  that  seem  designed  with  nothing  more  ambitious  than  in- 
terchangeability  in  mind.  The  vintage  models  on  these  pages 
speak  of  a  different  era.  when  form  and  function  were  both  alive 
to  the  promise  of  tlj  new.  D 


GONE  WITH  THE  REWIND 

An  Ampex  600  reel-to-reel 

tape  player,  1950s. 

"Today's  listener  is  part  of 

a  cultural  revolution," 

wrote  Time  in  1955. 

"What  this  will  do  to  musical 

taste  is  not  clear." 
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^  After  three  decades  of  quiet 

^Pr*    exile  in  Rome,  Afghanistan's  87-year-old 
ft  former  king,  Mohammad  Zaher  Shah, 
is  the  center  of  attention:  to  the  U.S.,  he  is 
Afghanistan's  best  hope  for  a  democratic 
government;  to  the  Taliban,  he  is  "the  source  o 

all  evil";  to  many  of  his  people,  he  is 

their  only  hope.  Under  the  Uzis  of  Zaher  Shah  I 

guards,  JUDY  BACHRACH  takes  the 

measure  of  a  man  who  was  crowned  at  19 

'after  witnessing  his  father's  assassination, 

gave  Afghanistan  a  constitution, 

and  now — as  he  watches  his  country's 

latest  agony — must  fight  to  regain 

the  power  he  never  sought 
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AND  FUTURE? 


mad  Zaher  Shah, 
icT  Kinj;  of  Alshanistan, 
inkn  of  his  Ol^iata 
list  outside  of  Rome, 
KT  2,  20(11. 
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uring  the  tragic  week  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  Robert  McFarlane,  who  was  Ronald  Reagan's  national- 
security  adviser,  and  Joseph  Ritchie,  a  multimillionaire  Chicago 
businessman  who  made  his  fortune  in  options  trading  and  who 
had  grown  up  in  Afghanistan,  flew  to  Rome  to  visit  the  frail  and 
gentle  old  monarch  much  of  the  Taliban  wants  dead.  His  name  is 
Mohammad  Zaher  Shah,  and  he  was  once  the  King  of  Afghan- 
istan. In  the  minds  of  his  adherents,  he  still  is.  They  call  him 
"Your  Majesty";  they  kiss  his  hand:  they  speak,  with  considerable 
sentiment,  of  Afghanistan's  "Golden  Age."  by  which  they  mean 
the  40  years  during  which  Zaher  Shah  ruled  quite  reluctantly  be- 
cause he  was  just  19,  educated  at  a  series  of  French  lycees,  when 
his  father  was  shot  right  before  his  eyes.  But  slowly  he  grew  into 
his  position.  In  fact,  he  gave  his  people  a  landmark  constitution, 
and,  all  things  considered,  it  was  a  pretty  democratic  one.  "It  was 
a  dream  of  an  epoch,"  says  Saadollah  Ghaussy,  who  was  once 
Afghanistan's  chief  of  protocol.  His  countrymen,  Ghaussy  says, 
"think  that  if  the  king  goes  back  this  dream  will  be  restored." 

By  any  standard,  Zaher  Shah  is  a  remarkable  man,  worldly 
but  modest,  soft-spoken,  a  pacifist  by  nature.  He  was  devastated, 
he  told  McFarlane,  by  the  thousands  of  fatalities  at  the  World 
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Trade  Center.  Just  months  earlier,  he  himself  had  reached  tl 
conclusion  that  it  was  time  to  rally  Afghans  against  the  Taliba  \ 
And  yet,  despite  the  opportunities  that  had  occasionally  preser 
ed  themselves  during  the  course  of  his  country's  agonizing  hii 
tory,  he  hadn't  gone  back  to  govern,  indeed  had  turned  down  i 
invitation  to  do  so  11  years  ago.  "I  have  always  believed  that  ui 
less  I  was  wiUing  to  personally  go  forward  and  lead  this  putsct 
that  I  should  not  encourage  others  to  do  something  where  a  LI 
of  people  would  lose  their  lives,"  he  said. 

But  now  the  time  had  come,  he  decided,  not  necessarily 
restore  the  monarchy,  but  to  go  back  and  throw  out  Osama  W  li 
Laden  and  his  allies,  to  serve  as  an  interim  figure  of  authority  ut  s 
til  a  new  representative  government  could  be  formed.  He  ha  tp 
talked  this  over  for  hours  with  Abdul  Haq,  the  great  guerrilla  figlj  t 
er,  who  had  flown  to  Rome  to  persuade  him.  The  time  was  righ*  t 
"How  are  you  going  to  do  that?"  wondered  McFarlane.  T(t  t- 
years  ago,  McFarlane  was  pardoned  after  having  admitted  1;  4; 
had  withheld  information  from  Congress  on  secret  military  ai  ati 
to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels.  These  days  he  is  far  more  open.  Hee  i 
a  paid  adviser  to  both  Joe  Ritchie  and  his  brother,  James.  (THi  Its 
latter,  who  runs  a  philanthropic  organization  designed  to  hei  i 
Afghanistan,  last  year  gave  Zaher  Shah  $100,000  to  help  mail  » 
tain  his  office.)  McFarlane  is  also  president  of  Energy  &  Con  a 
munications  Solutions  L.L.C.,  which  pursues  energy  sources  v  sci 
developing  countries.  But  that,  he  insists,  had  nothing  to  do  wivi  lo 
his  visit  to  the  king.  He  was  simply  there,  he  says,  "because  Jd  "; 
called  and  said,  T  believe  Afghanistan's  20  years  of  tragedy^  an 
something  for  which  the  United  States  has  some  responsibility./,  ac 
And  McFarlane  agreed.  The  three  Americans  are  now  runnisi  us 
an  extraordinary  ad  hoc  foreign-policy  group.  '■  iov 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  His  Majesty.  "What  do  you  think| 
It  was  a  good  question.  Zaher  Shah  is  87.  He  walks  with  slof  i)' 
tentative  steps,  tiring  easily.  His  face  is  dark,  the  lids  and  cheeie  5l 
sagging  with  age  and  sorrow.  Two  of  his  sons  died  young  (oi)  tl( 
of  illness,  the  other  in  a  freak  accident);  one  and  a  half  millidl  le 
of  his  countrymen  have  been  killed  in  nonstop  wars;  nearly  oU  i 
third  of  their  number  are  refugees.  And  more  recently,  every  d;^  Oi 
on  CNN  he  could  watch  the  steady  onslaught  of  U.S.  bomll|ni( 
obliterating  whatever  is  left.  "My  grandfather  is  so  deeply  shoctal 
at  the  level  of  civilian  casualties,  I  can't  even  tell  you,"  sasi  w 

Mostapha  Zaher,  the  king's  3^  ma 
year-old  grandson.  But  then,  til  m 
United  States  was  never  really  |<  k 
that  interested  in  Zaher  Shaffl  rai 
opinions  or  reactions.  For£,iJ| 
the  years  of  the  old  man's  exikf  ijj 
which  began  in  1973,  the  wonlnoi 
pretty  much  forgot  him.  lilt 
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From  far  left:  King  Zaher  Shah,  . 
October  1949;  the  king  speaks 
with  President  John  F.  Kenned> 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  September  i 
1963;  Indian  prime  minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  President        , 
Rajendra  Prasad,  Zaher 
Shah,  and  future  president 
Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan,  New      | 
Delhi,  February  1958;  Kabul, 
Afghanistan,  early  1900s; 
Zaher  Shah  and  Queen  ElizabclN 
in  London,  December  1971. 


1  was  not  prepared  to  be  king,''  Zaher  Shah 
says.  ''But  it  was  a  responsibihty  and  a  duty ' 


McFarlane  gave  him  a  few  ideas.  Write  President  Bush  a  letter 
pressing  your  condolences  and  your  resolve  to  return  to  your 
tive  country;  go  on  the  radio  and  call  for  your  compatriots  to 
5cue  themselves  from  tyranny.  These  suggestions  the  old  king 
iplemented.  In  short  order,  the  United  States  was  embracing 
2  king's  aims,  and  he  began  receiving  all  sorts  of  important  vis- 
irs:  Richard  Haass,  the  State  Department's  policy  coordinator 
r  Afghanistan;  a  congressional  delegation  headed  by  the  Penn- 
Ivania  Republican  Curt  Weldon;  Francesc  Vendrell,  the  United 
itions  special  representative  for  Afghanistan;  William  Pope,  the 
nerican  charge  d'affaires  in  Rome.  Pakistani  president  Pervez 
usharraf  invited  him  to  Islamabad.  Ambassadors  came  and 
ml.  From  all  over  the  world,  Afghan-born  tribal  chiefs  (even 
ose  of  the  Northern  Alliance,  whose  feisty  members  are  by  no 
sans  universally  warm  toward  the  monarch)  came  to  Rome  to 
5CUSS  a  proposed  new  government,  how  it  would  be  formed, 
10  would  get  the  lion's  share  of  power. 
"A  great  number  of  tribes,"  the  king  says  as  his  grandson 
inslates  from  Dari,  a  form  of  Persian,  "when  they  em- 
aced  me,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  and  I  saw  the 
irs  in  their  eyes,  it  brought  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  I  knew  that 
pved  them.  And  they  loved  me.  And  nothing  had  changed." 
This  was  quite  a  turnabout.  Suddenly,  the  king  was 
•y  much  in  demand— the  last  best  hope  for  Afghanistan, 
s  being  said— and,  at  the  same  time,  a  prime  target  for 
;  terrorists  who  had  been  running  the  country  he  hopes 
j  reclaim.  Thus,  the  king  can  no  longer  go  out  for  a 
Ik  in  his  jogging  suit  along  the  dusty  tree-lined  roads 
Olgiata,  a  posh  gated  community  outside  Rome.  In- 
views  with  journalists  have  been  rejected  or  canceled. 
The  Taliban  have  begun  referring  to  him  as  "the 
iirce  of  all  evil,"  and  their  leader,  MuUah  Muhammad 
nar,  declared  in  an  ominous  message  to  the  old 
)narch,  "Forget  Afghanistan!  You  won't  be  able  to 
ve  the  issue  of  Afghanistan  in  your  lifetime."  Then  he 
eatened  to  kill  any  supporter  of  the  king's.  Alarmed 
d  put  on  high  alert,  the  Italian  government  has  in- 
tased  the  army  of  carabinieri  and  secret  police  who 
round  his  villa,  now  fortified  by  a  concrete  roadblock 
;he  last  of  three  checkpoints.  Above  the  thick,  imper- 


sonal house,  four  helicopters  fly  every  hour,  and  large  bushes 
(which  might  shield  assassins)  have  been  destroyed,  raising  the 
ire  of  the  Italian  businessmen  and  movie  stars  who  are  his  neigh- 
bors. At  night,  the  pines  and  magnolias  of  his  garden  are  bathed 
in  floodlights.  These  have  not  yet  been  turned  on  at  the  time  of 
my  arrival:  it  is  late  afternoon,  still  sunny,  but  a  chill  has  settled 
over  Rome.  There  are  news  reports  of  a  truck  somewhere,  filled 
with  explosives  ready  to  go  off  at  any  minute. 


H 


aving  been  frisked  and  questioned  by  a  policewoman 
with  a  cap  of  multicolored  hair  and  a  gold  stud  in  her 
nose.  I  take  out  my  tape  recorder,  at  which  point  seven 
plainclothes  cops  in  jeans  and  sweatshirts  covered  by 
bulletproof  vests  train  their  Uzis  on  me,  a  posture  they  maintain 
throughout  the  interview.  After  all,  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud,  the 
Northern  Alliance  leader,  was  recently  murdered  by  two  men 
posing  as  journalists.  And  11  years  ago,  when  most  of  the  world 
had  forgotten  Afghanistan,  another  man  claiming  to  be  a  jour- 
nalist—a thickset  Portuguese  convert  to  Islam,  very  presentable  by 
all  accounts  ("We  had  him  checked  out,"  recalls  Mostapha  Za- 
her)—came  to  see  the  former  king.  At  the  end  of  the  interview,  he 
picked  up  a  dagger  he  had  brought  along  ostensibly  as  a  gift. 
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and  said,  coolly,  "'And  now.  Your  Majesty,  I'm  afraid  I  am  going  to 
have  to  kill  you."  Then  he  stabbed  the  old  man  three  times,  wound- 
ing him  on  the  cheek  and  hands.  He  would  later  explain  his 
reasons:  his  victim  was,  he  said,  "working  for  the  infidel."  A  metal 
cigar  box  in  his  breast  pocket  saved  Zaher  Shah's  life,  a  memory 
he  invokes  for  his  doctors  whenever  they  tell  him  to  stop  smoking. 
Three  years  ago,  the  would-be  assassin  was  let  out  of  his  Italian 
prison  (for  good  behavior,  it  was  said).  Asked  if  he  would,  given 
the  chance,  attempt  the  murder  again,  he  reportedly  said  yes,  he 
would.  No  one  now  knows  where  he  is. 

6  A  s  you  can  see,  I  am  an  honored  prisoner  in  my  own  house," 
Tithe  king  says  dryly,  without  a  smile.  He  is  not,  in  fact,  in  his 
house  (the  anti-terrorist  police  have  forbidden  my  entrance)  but  in 
the  chilly,  denuded  garden.  A  courtly  gentleman,  simply  dressed,  a 
silk  ascot  at  his  throat,  he  seems  very  tired  and  depressed,  his  eyes 
filmed  by  age.  Everyone  is  nervous.  His  granddaughter,  Homaira, 
aged  48,  is  extremely  worried  that  the  king  has  asked  me  to  pose 
with  him  for  a  photograph.  "When  the  Taliban  see  that,"  she 
warns,  "they  will  point  out  he  was  seen  with  a  woman." 

At  that  point,  nothing  had  gone  well.  In  late  October,  Abdul 
Haq,  one  of  the  most  powerful  backers  of  the  king,  was  in 
Afghanistan,  trying  to  woo  potential  Taliban  defectors  and  "try- 
ing to  keep  from  being  assassinated,"  his  friend  Joe  Ritchie  told 
me  by  phone  at  the  time.  The  next  day  we  learned  how  futile 
that  effort  was.  Haq  was  captured  and  hanged  by  the  Taliban; 
hours  before,  he  had  called  for  help  from  American  forces  on  a 
satellite  phone  given  to  him  by  the  Ritchie  brothers.  McFarlane 
tells  me  that  he  called  the  C.I. A.  operations  center  and  "an  un- 
manned Predator  aircraft  with  a  couple  of  Hellfire  missiles  on  it 
was  dispatched."  The  problem  was  that  the  C.I. A.  had  never 
wanted  much  to  do  with  Haq  in  the  first  place.  "The  C.I. A.  dis- 
dained him,"  McFarlane  says. 

Bit  by  bit,  everything  the  king  knew  is  being  demolished.  He 
leafs  through  a  book  of  photographs  shot  some  years  ago  in 
Kabul:  the  tomb  of  his  father.  Nadir  Shah;  the  Eidgah  mosque; 
the  Jadi  Maiwand  market.  In  a  thin,  reedy  voice,  he  murmurs 
their  names.  "Nothing  is  left,"  he  concludes. 

In  a  way,  tragedy  was  his  birthright.  Since  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Afghanistan  has  been  invaded:  White  Huns.  Mon- 
gols, Turks,  Moguls,  British,  and  Russians  all  put  their  stamp  on 
this  country  of  mountains,  deserts,  and  warring  tribes,  and  the 
result  has  been,  as  Ritchie  puts  it,  "incredibly  fractious  peo- 
ple  Extremely  independent-minded  and  gutsy.  If  you  go  there 

as  a  guest,  they  treat  you  like  a  king.  But  if  you're  an  unwanted 
guest— forget  it!" 

This  was  the  kingdom  Zaher  Shah  inherited,  along  with  a  multi- 
gardened  sandstone  palace  of  domes  and  pillars  in  Kabul  called 
Arg.  Inside,  it  resembled,  as  the  journalist  Arthur  Bonner  once 
wrote,  "a  second-class  French  hotel  that  had  refurbished  its 
lobby."  The  royal  family  did  not  live  in  splendor,  and  as  Zaher 
Shah  has  informed  his  grandson,  "I  used  to  share  bowls  of  por- 
ridge with  my  cousin"— the  prince  Mohammad  Daoud.  Kings 
of  Afghanistan  did  not  wear  a  crown,  and  they  needed,  in  order 
to  rule  at  all,  the  general  agreement  of  the  Loya  Jirga,  a  council  of 
provincial  heads,  tribal  leaders,  and  notables— "like  in  Europe 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  explains  General  Abdul  Wali,  the  king's  76- 
year-old  son-in-law,  who  was  educated  at  Sandhurst. 

In  fact,  Afghanistan  wa-  a  place  from  which  young  Zaher 
Shah  had  often  been  absent.  Sent  in  his  youth  to  Paris  (as  was 
then  the  fashion),  he  lived  with  he  family  continued  on  page  us 
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The  Whole  Nine  Yards,  The  New  York  Times  said  of 
Bruce  Willis's  co-star  Amanda  Peet,  "She's  like 
grapefruit  sorbet:  she  cleanses  tfie  palate."  The  blue- 
eyed,  29-year-old  actress's  deliciously  invigorating 
presence  gave  just  sucfi  needed  help  to  Isn'f  She 
Great,  Whipped,  One  Fine  Day,  and  Saving  Silver- 
man. Next  up:  High  Crimes  v/ith  Ashley  Judd,  Chang- 
ing Lanes  with  Ben  Affleck  and  Samuel  L.  Jackson, 
and  Igby  Goes  Down  with  Susan  Sarandon  (one  of 
Peet's  idols). 

Born  in  New  York,  Peet  attended  a  girls'  school  in 
England,  tfien  graduated  from  Friends  Seminary,  a 
Quaker  school  in  Manhattan,  and  later  got  a  degree 
in  history  at  Columbia  University.  Her  favorite  histori- 
cal period?  "I  recently  finished  reading  The  Fihies, 
by  David  Halberstam,"  she  says.  "So  rigfit  now  I'm 
fascinated  by  that  time."  After  living  in  Los  Ange- 
les for  two  years,  how  is  this  Jewish,  Quaker,  Ufa 
Hagen-trained  Greenwich  Villager  coping?  "Oh,  I 
love  to  be  reduced  to  a  cultural  stereotype,"  she  says, 
laughing.  "Los  Angeles?  It's  dumbly  sunny."  Sounds 
like  she's  describing  the  WB-network  sitcom  she  used 
to  be  on,  as  well  as  a  number  of  her  dozen  indepen- 
dent films.  "Everybody  can't  start  out  making  Steven 
Soderbergh  movies,"  she  counters.  "You  have  to  play 
the  game  a  little  bit.  Sometimes  it's  freeing  to  do  mate- 
rial that  you  think  is  beneath  you."  Grapefruit  sorbet? 
Naahh.  Main  dish.  -KEVIN  SESSUMS 
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SMART    COOKIE 


Amanda  Peet, 

photographed  at  Les  Deux  Cafes 

in  Los  Angeles. 
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■""Hie  fate  of  Orson  Welles 's  1942  epic,  The  Magnificent  Amber  sons, 
'^ilkwhich  was  cut,  reshot,  and  mutilated  by  studio 
functionaries  while  its  visionary  director  was  working  on  another  project  in  Brazil,  i 
Sixty  years  on,  the  132  minutes  of  the  original  version — if  indeed 
they  exist— are  still  the  holy  grail  of  certain  film  buffs.  DAVID  KAMP  follows 
the  making,  and  unmaking,  of  a  movie  that  Welles  belie ved^;^l^ 
t^v  was  the  death  of  his  Hollv wood  career 
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are  two  great 


"lost"  movies  in  the  annals  of  Hollywood 
filmmaking.  Erich  von  Stroheim's  Greed 
and  Orson  Welles's  The  Magnificent  Am- 
hersons.  Neither  film  is  lost  in  a  literal, 
vanished-and-gone  sense— both  are  available 
on  video,  are  occasionally  screened  in  the- 
aters, and  are  highly  regarded  by  film  crit- 
ics (four  stars  apiece  in  Leonard  Mahins 
Movie  &  Video  Guide,  for  example).  Rather, 
their  tragic  "lost"  status  stems  from  the 
fact  that  they  exist  only  in  truncated,  bowd- 
lerized form,  having  been  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  their  visionary  directors  by 
studio  functionaries  who  were  too  craven 
and  bottom-line-obsessed  to  cut  these  di- 
rectors some  auteurist  slack.  Since  both 
films  well  pre-date  the  preservationist  era 
of  film-as-art-and-heritage— CrtW  was  re- 
leased in  1925,  The  Magnificent  Amhersons 
in  1942— they  have  suffered  the  further  in- 
dignity of  being  unreconstructibie;  studios 
back  in  those  days  didn't  hang  on  to  ex- 
cised footage  for  the  sake  of  future  direc- 
tor's cuts  on  DVD,  so  the  reels  upon  reels 
of  nitrate  film  trimmed  from  the  original 
versions  were— depending  on  which  movie 
you're  talking  about  and  which  story  you 
believe— burned,  thrown  in  the  garbage, 
dumped  into  the  Pacific,  or  simply  left  to 
decompose  in  the  vaults. 

Of  the  two  sagas,  Tlie  Magnificent  Am- 
hersons" is  the  more  wrenching  case  of  what 
might  have  been.  Greed,  as  extraordinary 
an  achievement  as  it  is,  comes  from  the 
remote  era  of  silent  pictures,  and  von  Stro- 
heim's original  cut  exceeded  seven  hours- 
even  if  it  could  be  reconstructed,  it  would 
be  a  chore  to  sit  through,  indigestible  to 
all  but  the  most  dogged  of  cineasts.  The 
fully  realized  Magnificent  Ambersons.  by 
contrast,  is  a  more  tangible  piece  of  pur- 
ported great  art,  a  normal-length  feature 
that,  some  say,  would  have  been  as  good 
as  or  even  better  than  the  movie  Welles 
made  immediately  before  it.  Citizen  Kane. 
Chief  among  those  taking  this  view  was 
Welles  himself,  who  in  the  1970s  told  the 
director  Peter  Bogdanovich,  his  friend  and 
sometime  interlocutor,  "It  was  a  much  bet- 


ter picture  than  Kane— if  they'd  just  left  it 
as  it  was."  What  it  k— in  the  Turner  Clas- 
sic Movies  version  you  can  rent,  the  same 
version  RKO  Radio  Pictures  unenthusias- 
tically dumped  into  a  handful  of  theaters 
in  the  summer  of  '42— is  an  impressive  cu- 
rio, merely  88  minutes  long,  a  nub  of  the 
two-hours-plus  version  Welles  had  in  mind, 
with  a  patched-on,  falsely  upbeat  ending 
that  Welles's  assistant  director,  Freddie 
Fleck,  shot  under  RKO's  orders  while 
Welles  was  out  of  the  country. 

To  this  day,  60  years  after  it  was  shot, 
Tlie  Magnificent  Ambersons  remains  a  ral- 
lying cry  for  film  obsessives,  the  movie 
equivalent  of  the  Beach  Boys'  aborted  Smile 
album  or  Truman  Capote's  phantasmal 
complete  manuscript  of  Aiiswered  Prayers. 
But  unlike  those  tantalizingly  elusive  works, 
which  only  ever  existed  in  fragments,  the 
long  version  of  Ambersons  really  was  pretty 
much  finished:  Welles  and  his  editor,  Rob- 
ert Wise,  had  assembled  a  132-minute  cut 
of  the  movie  before  the  studio-ordained 
hacking  began.  It's  this  version,  which  in 
Welles's  view  required  only  some  tweaking 
and  burnishing  in  postproduction,  that 
people  are  talking  about  when  they  talk 
about  the  "complete"  or  "original"  Am- 
bersons, and  it's  this  version  that  animates 
the  minds  of  the  many  cinephiles  who 
hold  out  hope  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
the  excised  footage  still  exists,  waiting  to 
be  discovered  and  reinstated.  "It  is  clearly 
the  grail  now,"  says  the  director  William 
Friedkin,  a  card-carrying  Ambersons  buff. 
"A  lot  of  directors  I  know  dream  of  find- 
ing it— Bogdanovich,  Coppola,  we've  all 
talked  about  it."  The  film  preservationist 
James  Katz,  who  with  his  business  part- 
ner, Robert  Harris,  has  restored  Alfred 
Hitchcock's  Vertigo  and  David  Lean's 
Lawrence  of  Arabia,  likes  to  tell  the  story 
of  how  he  was  milling  through  a  film 
vault  in  Van  Nuys,  California,  when  the 
'94  Los  Angeles-area  earthquake  struck, 
sending  a  canned  print  of  the  forgotten  60s 
historical  epic  The  Royal  Hunt  of  the  Sun 
hurtling  toward  his  head— "and  all  I  could 
think  was,  If  I'm  gonna  die,  at  least  let  it 
be  from  the  missing  footage  from  Amber- 
sons, not  Royal  Hunt  of  the  Sun."  Harris, 
who  is  also  a  film  producer,  says  that  in 
the  early  90s  he  and  Martin  Scorsese  seri- 
ously entertained  the  notion  of  remaking 
Tlie  Magnificent  Amhersons  to  Welles's  ex- 
act specifications,  proposing  to  go  even  so 
far  as  to  "have  actors  like  De  Niro  sub- 
sume their  identities  to  the  old  actors  in 
the  film,  like  Joseph  Cotten." 

That  scenario  never  panned  out,  but 
now  one  not  unlike  it  has:  this  January, 
A&E  will  broadcast  a  three-hour  telefilm 
version  of  The  Magnificent  Ambersons,  di- 


rected by  Alfonso  Aran  (who's  best  kno\ 
for  Like  Water  for  Chocolate)  and  bas 
on  Welles's  original  shooting  script.  Ge 
Kirkwood,  one  of  the  new  film's  produce 
says  he  first  came  across  the  script 
years  ago,  when  he  was  allowed  access  \ 
an  old  RKO  storehouse  on  La  Brea  ^ 
enue  in  Hollywood.  "I  sat  there  and  re; 
it  cover  to  cover,"  he  says.  "When  I  fi 
ished  it,  I  thought.  This  is  the  best  sp 
script  in  town!"  Kirkwood  arranged 
meeting  with  Ted  Hartley,  the  current  cha 
man  and  C.E.O.  of  RKO,  which  is  no  lor 
er  a  studio  but  a  production  company  c 
cupying  a  modest  suite  of  offices  in  Ce 
tury  City.  While  the  rights  to  Welles's  actu 
movie— and  to  any  extant  bonus  footage  th 
may  be  gathering  dust  somewhere— beloi 
to  Warner  Bros.,  corporate  parent  of  Turn 
Entertainment,  the  most  recent  acquini 
of  RKO's  frequently  resold  film  libran 
the  remake  rights  still  belong  to  RKO.  Ha^■ 
ley,  who  had  himself  been  contemplating ; 
Ambersons  remake,  enthusiastically  agret 
to  Kirkwood's  proposal. 


Orson  Welles,  who  died  :i 
1985,  would  no  doubt  ha- 
been  pleased  by  this  turaii^„, 
events,  for  he  saw  77!^'  Mc^  n 
nificent  Amhersons  as  Ii|  bc! 
Hollywood  Waterloo,  the  cj  h 
viding  line  between  his  early  boy-genii^  jl 
years  (the  "War  of  the  Worlds"  broadcast  icr 
his  Mercury  Theatre  company,  Citizii.  \i 
Kane)  and  the  nomadic,  semi-tragic  lifeH  ^- 
led  thereafter.  His  oft  quoted  epigram  o 
the  subject— "They  destroyed  Ambersoru 
and  the  picture  itself  destroyed  me"— is »] 
bit  melodramatic,  but  it's  true  that  tl 
movie's  ultimate  failure,  at  a  loss 
$625,000,  exacerbated  the  tensions  that 
already  arisen  from  Citizen  Kane's  substffli' 
tial  cost  overruns,  RKO's  Kane-occasior^ 
battles  with  William  Randolph  Hearst  (wh 
saw  the  film  as  an  act  of  character  assasfaa 


4 


nation  and  tried  to  suppress  it),  and  t|lj 
Hollywood  establishment's  general  res^j 
ment  of  Welles.  RKO  severed  its  relaticftii 
ship  with  Welles  in  the  aftermath  of  An.% 
bersons,  and,  with  just  a  few  exceptions,  b.» 
never  worked  within  the  mainstream  of  tb 
movie  industry  again.  He  was  not,  as  h 
put  it,  "destroyed"— he  would  go  on  t 
make  such  accomplished  films  as  Th 
Lady  from  Shanghai.   Touch  of  Evil,  an 
Chimes  at  Midnight— huX  it's  fair  to  say  th< 
the  Ambersons  debacle  set  Welles  on  th 
path  to  becoming  the  person  he's  most 
membered  as  today:  the  rotund  raconi 
of  Merv  Griffin  appearances  and  Paul  MiW 
son  wine  commercials,  an  entertaining  hail 
been,  forever  trying  to  scrounge  up  finam 
ing  from  European  film  companies  an 
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''Ambersons 
was  a  much 
etter  picture 

han  Kane— 
if  they  d 
ust  left  it  as 


it  was. 
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ividual  investors  for  some 
project  that,  in  the  end, 
ildn't  come  off.  Further- 
re,  the  circumstances 
rounding  the  butchery 
'Ihe  Magnificent  Amber- 
Is— he  had  already  moved  on  to  Brazil 
begin  work  on  his  next  film,  the  ill- 
id  It's  All  True,  while  the  editing  of  Am- 
^ons  was  still  going  on  in  Los  Angeles— 
tiched  his  reputation  as  a  filmmaker 
1  completion  anxiety,  a  tag  that  would 
him  increasingly  as  later  movies 
er  took  years  to  get  done  {Othello,  Mr. 
adin)  or  lay  on  shelves  unfinished  {It's 
Thie,  Don  Quixote,  The  Other  Side  of 
Wind).  "The  myth  started  that  he 
Idn't  finish  a  movie,"  says  the  director 
iry  Jaglom,  Welles's  closest  confidant 
is  final  years.  "He  said  to  me  repeat- 
that  anything  bad  that  happened  to 
in  the  next  30,  40  years  derived  from 
bersons. " 

Lnd  so  there's  an  added  poignancy  to  the 
i  remake,  and  to  the  hopes  and  yeam- 
of  those  who  believe  the  original  ver- 
may  somewhere  still  exist:  it's  about  not 
restoring  a  film  but  also  redeeming  a 
"If  somebody  had  a  sense  of  what  was 
ake,  they  might  have  secreted  away  a 
'"  says  Friedkin.  "Like  Theo  van  Gogh's 
kept  all  of  Vincent's  paintings  and  got 
a«  to  store  them  in  warehouses  when  no 
no  one,  wanted  to  buy  a  van  Gogh.  You 
!  that  there's  a  Mrs.  van  Gogh  out  there." 

t  was  through  Friedkin,  more  or 

less,  that  I  first  learned  of  the 

breadth  and  depth  of  Ambersons 

obsession  in  cinephile  circles.  A 

few  years  ago,  while  working  on 

—  another  story,  I  became  acquaint- 

1  'ith  a  film-restoration  producer  named 

•  lael  Arick,  who  was  helping  Friedkin 


restore  his  1973  film.  The 
Exorcist  (a  big  success  in  re-release  last 
year).  Arick  mentioned  to  me  that  Fried- 
kin spoke  frequently  of  his  desire  to  find 
the  missing  Ambersons  footage.  The  direc- 
tor has  an  office  on  the  Paramount  Stu- 
dios lot  in  Hollywood,  a  chunk  of  which, 
bounded  by  Gower  Street  and  Melrose 
Avenue  on  its  western  and  southern  sides, 
is  the  former  Desilu  Studios  lot,  which,  be- 
fore Desi  Amaz  and  Lucille  Ball  bought  it 
in  1957,  was  RKO's  main  lot.  As  Arick 
told  it,  Friedkin  wanted  to  check  the  old 
RKO/Desilu  vaults  at  Paramount  to  see  if 
there  were  some  canisters  oi  Ambersons 
film  sitting  around  that  no  one  had  no- 
ticed before.  This  wasn't  as  unlikely  a  no- 
tion as  it  sounds:  in  the  early  1980s,  a 
stack  of  film  cans  marked  brazil  was  dis- 
covered in  these  same  vaults,  and  turned 
out  to  contain  footage  Welles  had  shot  in 
Brazil  for  the  abortive  It's  All  True  proj- 
ect—footage that  had  long  been  presumed 
to  have  been  destroyed.  These  materials 
subsequently  became  the  centerpiece  of  a 
documentary  feature  released  in  1993  en- 
titled It's  All  True:  Based  on  an  Unfinished 
Film  by  Orson  Welles. 

If  anyone  had  the  pull  to  gain  access 
to  the  vaults  on  the  Paramount  lot,  it 
was  Friedkin;  his  wife.  Sherry  Lansing,  is 
C.E.O.  of  the  studio.  But  when  I  called 
him  to  ask  if  he  wanted  to  undertake  an 
Ambersons  search  with  me  tagging  along, 
he  demurred.  He  was  happy  to  talk  about 
the  movie,  he  said,  but  he  didn't  want  to 
embark  on  a  publicized  search  that  would 
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Welles  on  the  set, 
1941.  Viewing  the 
rushes  each  day, 
"we  all  thought 
we  had  a  smashing 
picture,"  says 
the  film's  editor, 
Robert  Wise. 


likely  turn  up 
nothing,  "and  end  up 
looking  like  fuckin' 
Geraldo  opening  up 
fuckin'  Al  Capone's 
vault." 

Anyway,  I  soon 
learned  that  there  have 
been  several  Ambersons 
searches  over  the  years 
(more  on  which  later)  and  that,  though 
nothing's  been  found  and  the  trail  grows 
ever  colder,  there  are  still  people  out  there 
who  believe.  Among  the  most  ardent  is  a 
man  named  Bill  Krohn,  the  Hollywood 
correspondent  for  the  venerable  French 
film  journal  Cahiers  du  Cinema  and  a 
co-writer-director-producer  of  the  '93  ver- 
sion of  It's  All  True.  "Look,  It's  All  True 
wasn't  supposed  to  be  there,  and  it  was," 
he  says.  "Film  history  is  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. You  just  never  know." 


hy   anyone   thought 
The  Magnificent  Am- 
bersons would  have 
bright  box-office  pros- 
pects is  a  mystery.  The 
basis  for  the  movie 
was  Booth  Tarkington's  1918  novel  of  the 
same  name,  a  nuanced,  elegiac  story  of  a 
genteel  Indianapolis  family's  inability  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  societal  changes 
wrought  by  the  advent  of  the  automobile; 
as  the  times  pass  them  by,  their  fortune 
crumbles  and  their  "magnificence"  is  no 
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more.  While  it's  rich  material— indeed,  the 
novel  won  Tarkington  the  first  of  his  two 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  fiction— it  lacked  the 
lightning-rod  immediacy  of  Citizen  Kane's 
media-baron  subject  matter,  and  wasn't  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  lighthearted  fare  that 
moviegoers  were  clamoring  for  as  they 
sought  diversion  from  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  the  United  States'  recent  entry 
into  World  War  II.  Welles,  in  fact,  had  not 
originally  intended  to  make  The  Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons  his  second  film— it  was  a 
fallback  choice.  He'd  planned  to  follow 
up  Citizen  Kane  with  a  movie  based  on 


Arthur  Calder-Marshalfs  1940  novel.  The 
Way  to  Santiago,  an  espionage  thriller  set 
in  Mexico.  When  that  project  ran  aground 
for  a  variety  of  logistical  and  political  rea- 
sons, George  Schaefer,  the  RKO  studio 
chief,  suggested  a  less  ambitious  espi- 
onage thriller  that  he  already  had  in  devel- 
opment. Journey  into  Fear.  Welles  agreed 
to  this  idea,  but  not  for  his  next  f\\m— Jour- 
ney into  Fear  was  a  basic  genre  picture,  an 
insufficiently  grand  successor  to  Kane, 
and  something  more  dazzling  and  far- 
reaching  would  have  to  come  between  the 
two  films. 


elles's  Mercury  Th( 
atre  troupe  had  done 
radio  adaptation  of  7^ 
Magnificent  Ambersor, 
for  CBS  in  1939,  wit 
Welles  himself  playiri 
George  Amberson  Minafer,  the  spoile 
third-generation  scion  whose  rash  action 
hasten  the  demise  of  the  Amberson  dynast 
It  was  a  terrific  production  (which,  if  yo 
can  somehow  get  your  hands  on  a  laser-& 
player,  you  can  hear  on  the  special  editio 
of  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  released  b 
Voyager),  and  precisely  the  kind  of  lov 
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MAKING  A  SCENE 


Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left: 
Ambersons  actors,  from  left,  Dolores 
Costello,  Moorehead,  Baxter,  Gotten,  I^ 
and  Ray  Collins;  Welles  directing  the    1 
movie;  film  editor  Robert  Wise;  RKO  vice 
president  J.  R.  McDonough  and  RKO 
studio  chief  George  Schaefer;  on  the 
Ambersons  set  with  Welles  (center)  and 
cinematographer  Stanley  Cortez  (croud 
at  rear).  TItis  page,  clochvise  from  right: 
Gotten  and  Costello;  Moorehead 
and  Holt  on  the  RKO  lot;  Welles  pulls  s 
rabbit  from  a  hat  during  a  break. 


vice  "  •  B  I,  . 
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Iget  masterstroke  that  led  Schaefer  to 
eve  that  this  East  Coast  theater  and 
io  prodigy  was  worth  signing  to  a  two- 
ure  deal.  Welles  had  been  just  22  when 
with  John  Houseman,  founded  the  Mer- 
y  Theatre  in  1937.  By  the  following 
",  his  innovative  productions  of  the  clas- 
had  landed  him  on  the  cover  of  Time, 
he'd  persuaded  CBS  to  give  him  a  week- 
ramatic  radio  series,  The  Mercury  The- 
on  the  Air  Just  four  months  into  that 
gram's  run,  Welles's  fame  grew  to  inter- 
onal  proportions  on  account  of  his 
ir  of  the  Worlds"  broadcast  hoax,  which 


convinced  a  panicked  U.S.  citizenry  that 
Martians  were  invading  New  Jersey.  So  by 
1939,  Schaefer  was  all  too  happy  to  com- 
mit to  a  deal  in  which  Welles  would  write, 
direct,  produce,  and  star  in  two  feature 
films,  each  to  be  in  the  $300,000-to- 
$500,000  range.  If  that  wasn't  enough  to  stir 
resentment  in  Hollywood,  given  Welles's 
tender  age  and  lack  of  track  record  as  a 
filmmaker,  then  Schaefer's  pledge  of  near- 
total  artistic  control— including  the  right  of 
final  cut— was.  "Orson  had  come  out  with 
the  damnedest  contract  that  anybody  ever 
had,"  says  Robert  Wse,  who  was  RJCO's  in- 


house  film  editor  during  Welles's  time  there 
and  went  on  to  become  the  acclaimed  di- 
rector of  West  Side  Story  and  The  Sound  of 
Music.  "So  there  was  a  kind  of  resentment 
of  him  in  town,  this  young  genius  coming 
from  New  York,  going  to  show  everyone 
how  to  make  pictures.  When  Kane  was  up 
for  all  these  Academy  Awards— in  those 
days  they  were  done  on  the  radio,  out  of  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  downtown— every  time  there 
was  an  announcement  of  the  nominees  tor 
a  category,  when  it  was  Citizen  Kane,  there 
would  be  boos  from  the  [industry]  audience." 
Citizen  Kane,  despite  the  ecstatic  reviews 
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'Welles  loved  the  ^' 
partying,  He  loved  thfe 
women,  and  he  kindl 
of  fomot  about  the  fitn 
ostinterest.%;  . 
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NOT  A 
SHORE  THING 


Opposite  and  inset, 
Welles  filming  It's 
All  True  in  Brazil, 
1942.  He  would 
never  complete 
the  picture. 


it  received,  was  not  a  finan- 
al  success— it  was  too  ahead  of  its  time 
I  connect  with  a  wide  commercial  audi- 
ice,  and  too  technically  ambitious  to  come 
at  the  prescribed  budget.  (Its  total  cost 
as  $840,000.)  Furthermore,  Welles  had 
med  out  just  one  picture  in  his  two  years 
ider  contract,  having  squandered  much 
"  the  first  year  developing  an  adaptation 
"  Joseph  Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness  that 
;ver  got  off  the  ground.  So  by  the  time 
'  The  Magnificent  Ambersons,  Schaefer 
as  no  longer  willing  to  be  as  indulgent 
;  he'd  been.  At  his  urging,  Welles  signed 
new  contract  specifically  for  Ambersons 
id  Journey  into  Fear  in  which  he  yielded 
s  right  of  final  cut  to  the  studio. 

rhe  Magjnficent  Ambersons'  story, 
as  adapted  by  Welles  from  Tar- 
kington's  novel,  works  on  two 
levels:  first,  as  a  tragic  tale  of 
forbidden  love,  and,  second,  as 
a  what-price-progress  lament 
I  how  the  buzzy,  clamorous  20th  century 
n  roughshod  over  the  bucolic,  leisurely 
th.  The  plot  is  set  in  motion  when  Eu- 
ne  Morgan  (Joseph  Gotten),  an  old  flame 
Isabel  Amberson  Minafer's  from  her 
uth,  returns  to  town  in  1904  as  a  middle- 
ed  widower  and  successful  automobile 
inufacturer.  Isabel  (Dolores  Costello),  the 
U-beautiful  daughter  of  the  richest  man  in 
wn.  Major  Amberson  (Richard  Ben- 
It),  is  married  to  a  dull  nonentity,  WUbur 
inafer  (Don  Dillaway),  with  whom  she 
s  raised  a  holy  terror  of  a  son,  George 
im  Holt).  The  smug,  college-age  George, 
10  is  inappropriately  close  to  his  moth- 
and  considers  automobiles  to  be  a  loath- 
me  fad,  takes  an  instant  dislike  to  Eu- 
fie,  but  falls  for  his  pretty  daughter,  Lucy 
|nne  Baxter).  When  Wilbur  Minafer  dies, 
gene  and  Isabel  rekindle  their  old  ro- 
nce.  George  doesn't  immediately  catch 
but  as  soon  as  he  does— thanks  to  the 
|ispcrings  of  his  father's  spinster  sister, 
nny  Minafer  (Agnes  Moorehead)— he 
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flies  into  a  rage  and  for- 
bids his  mother  to  see 
Eugene.  Reluctantly,  she 
breaks  off  with  him  and 
embarks  with  George 
on  a  long  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, where  she  takes 
ill  before  returning  at 
death's  door.  Her  death,  followed  in  rapid 
fashion  by  her  brokenhearted  father's,  re- 
veals the  family's  financial  affairs  to  be  in 
disarray.  Though  the  Morgans  grow  ever 
more  prosperous  as  Eugene's  automobile 
business  thrives,  the  surviving  Ambersons— 
George  and  his  genial  Uncle  Jack  (Ray 
Collins),  a  congressman,  plus  Aunt  Fanny, 
their  dependent— are  left  virtually  penniless, 
and  are  forced  to  give  up  their  home,  the 
grand  old  Amberson  mansion.  As  George 
faces  a  Hfe  of  reduced  circumstances  in  a 
city  where  the  Amberson  name  no  long- 
er carries  any  weight,  he  finally  realizes 
how  wrong  he  was  to  keep  his  mother 
and  Eugene  apart.  Then,  while  out  walk- 
ing, he  suffers  a  fateful  injury  when  struck 
by,  of  all  things,  an  automobile;  Lucy  and 
Eugene  go  to  visit  him  in  the  hospital, 
and  at  last,  George  and  Eugene,  both  sad- 
der but  wiser,  bury  the  hatchet. 

Welles's  cast,  pictured  mucking  around 
convivially  in  the  behind-the-scenes  stills 
that  survive,  was  an  appealingly  odd  mix 
of  ace  Mercury  Theatre  regulars  (Cot- 
ten,  Moorehead,  and  Collins,  all  of  whom 
give  the  performances  of  their  careers) 
and  left-field  choices,  particularly  where 
the  Ambersons  themselves  were  con- 
cerned. Though  he  was  stiff  in  his  20s, 
Welles  felt  he  was  too  mature-looking  to 
play  George  on  film,  so  he  turned  the 
role  over,  improbably,  to  Holt,  best  known 
for  playing  cowboys  in  B-picture  West- 
erns and,  later,  for  playing  Humphrey 
Bogart's  sidekick  in  The  Treasure  of  the 
Sierra  Madre.  Bennett  was  a  retired  stage 
actor  whom  Welles  had  admired  as  a 
youth,  and  whom  he'd  tracked  down,  he 
later  said,  "out  in  Catalina  in  a  little 
boarding  house  . . .  totally  forgotten  by 
the  world."  Costello  was  a  silent-film  star 
and  ex-wife  of  John  Barrymore,  whom 
Welles  coaxed  out  of  retirement  especial- 
ly for  the  film.  The  presence  of  Bennett 
and  Costello— he  with  his  white  mustache 
and  19th-century  thespian's  bearing,  she 
with  her  Kewpie-doll  curls  and  milky 
complexion— was  a  bit  of  prescient  post- 
modernism on  Welles's  part.  They  were 
living  artifacts  of  a  more  graceful  Amer- 
ican past,  and  with  their  characters'  deaths, 
two-thirds  of  the  way  into  the  film,  so 
ended  both  the  magnificence  of  the 
Ambersons  and  Indianapolis's  age  of 
innocence. 


Schaefer's  hopes  for  smooth  sail- 
ing on  the  picture  were  borne 
out  by  the  advance  footage  he 
screened  on  November  28,  1941, 
a  month  into  the  shooting  sched- 
ule. Impressed  by  what  he  saw, 
which  included  the  already  completed 
Amberson-ball  sequence,  now  renowned 
for  its  virtuosic  camerawork  and  gorgeous 
mansion  interiors,  he  made  encouraging 
noises  to  Welles.  Principal  photography  on 
the  movie  wound  up  on  January  22,  1942. 
Wise,  who  viewed  the  rushes  of  each 
day's  shooting  as  they  came  in— and  who 
is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  only  person  alive 
today  who  has  seen  the  movie  in  its  origi- 
nal form— says,  "We  all  thought  we  had  a 
smashing  picture,  a  marvelous  picture." 
Even  in  its  current,  mutilated  state.  The 
Magnificent  Ambersons  is,  in  stretches  and 
flashes,  the  marvelous  picture  Wise  remem- 
bers. For  starters,  its  relatively  unmolested 
opening  sequence  is  among  the  most  en- 
chanting ever  committed  to  film,  beginning 
with  Welles's  dulcet,  radio-style  narration, 
condensed  from  Tarkington's  opening  pages: 

The  magnificence  of  the  Ambersons  began 
in  1873.  Their  splendor  lasted  throughout 
all  the  years  that  saw  their  Midland  town 
spread  and  darken  into  a  city. ...  In  that 
town  in  those  days,  all  the  women  who 
wore  silk  or  velvet  knew  all  the  other  wom- 
en who  wore  silk  or  velvet— and  everybody 
knew  everybody  else's  family  horse-and- 
carriage.  The  only  public  conveyance  was 
the  streetcar.  A  lady  could  whistle  to  it 
from  an  upstairs  window,  and  the  car 
would  halt  at  once,  and  wait  for  her,  while 
she  shut  the  window,  put  on  her  hat  and 
coat,  went  downstairs,  found  an  umbrella, 
told  the  "girl"  what  to  have  for  dinner,  and 
came  forth  from  the  house.  Too  slow  for  us 
nowadays,  because  the  faster  we're  carried, 
the  less  time  we  have  to  spare  . . . 

Welles's  narration  continues  over  a  brisk 
succession  of  faintly  mockmg  scenes  illus- 
trating the  antiquated  mores  and  fads  of 
this  vanished  society  ("Trousers  with  a 
crease  were  considered  plebeian;  the  crease 
proved  that  the  garment  had  lain  upon  a 
shelf,  and  hence  was  'ready-made'");  in- 
side of  three  minutes,  you're  fully  briefed 
on  the  halcyon  world  you've  entered.  Right 
afterward,  the  plot  is  launched  no  less  inge- 
niously, with  a  tricked-up  interplay  of  nar- 
ration and  dialogue  that's  every  bit  as  pro- 
pulsive as  the  fake  "News  on  the  March" 
newsreel  that  opens  Citizen  Kane.  When 
we  learn  from  Welles's  narrator  that  the 
townspeople  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  bratly  George  "would  get  his 
comeuppance,"  we  cut  immediately  to  a 
woman  in  the  street  saying,  "His  what?" 
and  a  man  responding,  "His  comeuppance! 
Something's  bound  to  take  him  down, 
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someday,  I  only  want  to  be  there."  Six  or 
seven  minutes  in,  you  feel  like  you're  watch- 
ing the  best,  most  stylish  family-saga  movie 
epic  ever  made.  Which,  perhaps,  it  might 
once  have  been. 

The  trouble  with  The  Magnifi- 
cenl  Ambersons  began,  though 
no  one  foresaw  it  as  trouble  at 
the  time,  when  the  State  De- 
partment approached  Welles 
in  late  autumn  of  '41  about 
making  a  film  in  South  America  to  pro- 
mote goodwill  among  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  (With  the  war  on, 
there  was  concern  that  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  might  ally  themselves  with 
Hitler.)  The  proposal  was  the  brainchild  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  was  not  only  a 
friend  of  Welles's  but  a  major  RKO  share- 
holder and  Franklin  Roosevelt's  coordina- 
tor of  inter-American  affairs.  Welles,  eager 
to  oblige,  had  just  the  right  idea:  he  had 
for  some  time  been  toying  with  the  notion 
of  making  an  omnibus  documentary  film 
called  It's  All  Trwe— indeed,  it  was  yet  an- 
other of  his  "in  development"  projects  that 
was  causing  Schaefer  anxiety— and  he 
thought.  Why  not  devote  It's  All  True  en- 
tirely to  South  American  subjects?  RKO 
and  the  State  Department  gave  this  idea 
their  blessing,  and  it  was  decided  that  one 
segment  of  the  film  would  be  devoted  to 
the  annual  carnival  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
There  was  only  one  problem;  the  carnival 
would  be  taking  place  in  February  -pre- 
cisely when  Welles  would  need  to  be  in 
Los  Angeles,  readying  The  Magnificent 
Ambersons  for  the  Easter  release  date  that 
Schaefer  was  counting  on.  So  a  reshuffling 
of  plans  was  in  order. 

The  reshuffling  went  as  follows:  Welles 
would  turn  over  the  directing  chores  of 
Journey  into  Fear  to  the  actor-director 
Norman  Foster,  though  he  would  still  act 
in  that  film  in  a  supporting  role;  Welles 
would  finish  as  much  editing  and  postpro- 
duction  work  on  Ambersons  as  possible 
before  departing  for  Brazil  in  early  Febru- 
ary, whereupon  he  would  supervise  fur- 
ther work  from  afar  through  cables  and 
telephone  calls  to  a  designated  intermedi- 
ary, Meicury  Theatre  business  manager 
Jack  Moss;  and  Wise  would  be  sent  down 
to  Brazil  to  screen  Ambersons  footage  and 
discuss  possible  cuts  and  changes  with 
Welles,  and  would  implement  these 
changes  upon  his  return  to  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  an  insanely  demanding  plan  for 
Welles,  who  spent  much  of  January  di- 
recting Ambersons  by  day,  acting  in  Jour- 
ney into  Fear  by  night,  and  devoting  his 
weekends  to  the  preparation  and  broad- 
cast of  his  latest  CBS  radio  program.  The 
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Orson  Welles  Show— all  the  while  contem- 
plating the  It's  All  True  project  in  the  back 
of  his  mind.  But  Welles  was  known  for 
keeping  several  irons  in  the  fire,  constantly 
juggling  stage  productions,  radio  shows, 
lecture  tours,  and  writing  projects,  and  the 
whole  scheme  proved,  for  January  at  least, 
to  be  workable. 

Tn  early  February,  Wise  hastily  as- 
sembled a  three-hour-long  rough 
cut  of  Tlw  Magnificent  Ambersons 
and  took  it  to  Miami,  where  he 
and  Welles— passing  through  en 
route  to  Brazil  from  a  State  De- 
partment briefing  in  Washington,  D.C.— 
set  up  shop  in  a  projection  room  that  RKO 
had  reserved  for  them  at  Fleischer  Stu- 
dios, the  facility  where  the  Betty  Boop  and 
Popeye  the  Sailor  cartoons  were  made. 
For  three  days  and  nights,  Welles  and  Wise 
worked  around  the  clock  on  fashioning  a 
quasi-final  version  of  Ambersons,  and 
Welles,  in  his  bedraggled  state,  record- 
ed the  film's  narration.  Their  work  was  to 
continue  in  Rio,  but  the  U.S.  government 
threw  a  wrench  in  their  plans;  due  to  war- 
time restrictions  on  civilian  travel.  Wise 
was  denied  clearance  to  go  to  Brazil.  "I 
was  all  set,  I  had  my  passport  and  every- 
thing," he  says,  "and  then  they  called  and 
said,  'No  way.'"  (Welles,  as  a  "cultural 
ambassador,"  had  special  dispensation.) 
And  so,  says  Wise,  "the  last  I  saw  of  Or- 
son for  many,  many  years  is  when  I  saw 
him  off  on  one  of  those  old  flying  boats 
that  flew  down  to  South  America  one 
morning." 

Closely  following  Welles's  instructions 
from  notes  he'd  taken  during  their  Miami 
work  sessions.  Wise  beavered  away  on  a 
master  version  oi  Ambersons,  informing 
Welles,  in  a  letter  dated  February  21,  of 
minor  revisions  he'd  made,  plans  for  new 
line  dubbings  by  the  actors,  and  the  immi- 
nent completion  of  the  film's  music  by 
"Benny,"  the  renowned  composer  Bernard 
Herrmann  (Psycho,  Taxi  Driver).  On  March 
11,  Wise  sent  a  132-minute  composite  print 
(a  print  with  picture  and  soundtrack  syn- 
chronized) to  Rio  for  Welles  to  review. 
This  is  the  version  that  scholars  and  Welles- 
ophiles  consider  to  be  the  "real"  Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  blow  against 
this  version  was  dealt  not  by  RKO  but  by 
Welles  himself.  Before  he'd  even  received 
the  composite  print,  he  impulsively  or- 
dered Wise  to  cut  22  minutes  from  the 
middle  of  the  film,  mostly  scenes  concern- 
ing George  Minafer's  efforts  to  keep  his 
mother  and  Eugene  apart.  Wise  com- 
plied, and  on  March  17,  1942,  The  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons,  in  this  form,  had  its 


first  preview  screening,  in  the  Los  Angc: 
suburb  of  Pomona.  Sneak  previews  an 
notoriously  unreliable  gauge  of  a  filr 
worth  and  potential  for  success,  and  RI; 
did  The  Magnificent  Ambersons  a  partic 
lar  disservice  by  previewing  it  before  : 
audience  composed  mostly  of  escapisi 
hungry  teenagers,  who  had  come  to  s 
the  movie  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  The  Flee 
In,  a  featherlight  wartime  musical  starrii 
William  Holden  and  Dorothy  Lamour. 

The  preview,  attended  by  Wise,  Mos 
Schaefer,  and  some  other  RKO  executivf 
went  horribly;  "the  worst  I've  ever  expe 
enced,"  says  Wise.  Seventy-two  of  the  L 
comment  cards  turned  in  by  the  audiem 
were  negative,  and  among  the  commer 
were  "The  worst  picture  I  ever  saw,"  " 
stinks,"  "People  like  to  lafT,  not  be  bort 
to  death,"  and  "I  could  not  understand 
Too  many  plots."  Although  these  critique 
were  slightly  mitigated  by  the  occasion 
eloquent,  favorable  assessment— one  vie\ 
er  wrote,  "Exceedingly  good  picture.  Ph 
tography  rivaled  that  of  superb  Citizi 
Kane. . . .  Too  bad  audience  was  so  una) 
preciative"— Wise  and  his  compatrio 
could  not  ignore  the  sense  of  restlessneiit  ^ 
in  the  crowd  and  the  waves  of  sarcastujlii 
laughter  that  erupted  during  the  film's  s«( 
rious  scenes,  particularly  those  involvir 
Agnes  Moorehead's  flitty,  frequently  hy 
terical  Aunt  Fanny  character. 

Schaefer  was  devastated,  writing  t 
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Welles,  "Never  in  all  my  experience  in  th 
industry  have  I  taken  so  much  punishmen 
or  suffered  as  I  did  at  the  Pomona  pr^ 
view.  In  my  28  years  in  the  business,  ■ 
have  never  been  present  in  a  theater  when 
the  audience  acted  in  such  a  manner.... 
The  picture  was  too  slow,  heavy,  and] Is 
topped  off  with  somber  music,  never  din'"" 
register."  But  while  Welles's  22-minute  CD 
no  doubt  robbed  the  movie  of  some  of  iti 
dramatic  momentum,  Schaefer,  in  entrust 
ing  The  Magnificent  Ambersons'  fate  to 
bunch  of  callow  high  schoolers,  showei 
some  questionable  judgment  of  his  owr 
As  Welles  later  remarked  in  one  of  hi 
taped  conversations  with  Peter  Bogdanc 
vich,  collected  in  the  1992  book  This  I 
Orson  Welles,  "There'd  been  no  preview  Wiii;. 
Kane.  Think  what  would  have  happened;  fc 
to  Kane  if  there  had  been  one!"  Andaitilii 
Henry  Jaglom  says  today,  "If  I'd  gonefc'iij 
the  theater  to  see  a  Dorothy  Lamour  movie  i ' 
I'd  have  hated  Ambersons,  too!" 

The  next  preview  was  scheduled  for  tw( 
days  later,  in  the  more  sophisticated  clime 
of  Pasadena.  Wise,  to  his  credit,  reinstate 
Welles's  cut,  trimming  other,  less  crucia.JHf 
scenes  instead,  and  this  time  the  movie  re 
ceived  a  considerably  more  favorable  re 
sponse.  But  Schaefer,  still  shaken  by  th( 
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'Orson  said 

peatedly  that  anything 

bad  that  happened  to 

him  in  the  next  30, 

40  years  derived  from 

Ambersons.^' 


mona  experience  and  antsy  about  the 
million-plus  he'd  invested  in  the  film— 
;r  initially  approving  an  $800,000  bud- 
!— already  envisioned  failure.  It  was  on 
iirch  21  that  he  poured  his  heart  out  to 
tiles  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  adding, 
all  our  initial  discussions,  you  stressed 
■  costs  . . .  and  on  our  first  two  pictures, 
have  an  investment  of  $2,000,000.  We 
il  not  make  a  dollar  on  Citizen  Kane 
I  [and]  the  final  results  on  Ambersons 
\sic]  still  to  be  told,  but  it  looks  'red.' 
( Orson  Welles  has  got  to  do  some- 
ig  commercial.  We  have  got  to  get 
ly  from  'arty'  pictures  and  get  back 
:arth." 

elles  was  devastated 
by  Schaefer's  letter, 
and  pressed  for  RKO 
to  somehow  get  Wise 
down  to  Brazil.  This, 
however,  still  proved 
feasible,  and  RKO,  acting  within  its  le- 
jrights,  took  control  of  cutting  the  film, 
jing  on  a  makeshift  committee  of  Wise, 
|ss,  and  Joseph  Gotten  to  fashion  yet 
Ither,  much  shorter  version  of  Amber- 
ii?.  (Gotten,  as  dear  a  friend  to  Welles 
ifiis  Citizen  Kane  character,  Jed  Leland, 
5  to  Gharles  Foster  Kane,  was  mortified 
|he  compromised  position  he  was  in, 
Ifing  guiltily  to  Welles,  '"Nobody  in  the 
i;cury  is  trying  in  any  way  to  take  ad- 
ijtage  of  your  absence.")  Welles,  cor- 
!lly  deducing  that  the  film  was  slipping 
;Jy  from  him,  tried  to  reassert  his  con- 
!( by  sending  painstakingly  lengthy  ca- 
li  to  Moss  detailing  every  last  change 
"  edit  he  wanted  made.  (The  telephone 
ived  to  be  unreliable,  given  the  primi- 
mess  of  intercontinental  connections 
then.)  But  these  were  effectively  stabs 
I  :e  dark— Welles  had  no  way  of  know- 
-how well  or  how  poorly  his  changes 
( Id  work  if  implemented.  Not  that  they 
( Id  get  implemented,  anyway.  In  mid- 
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Above,  Moorehead, 
as  Fanny  Minafer, 
and  Cotten,  as 
Eugene  Morgan, 
in  a  scene  cut  from 

the  movie.  Left, 

Welles  performs 

card  tricks 

between  takes. 


April,  Schaefer  gave 
Wise  full  authority  to  whip  the  film  into 
releasable  shape  (though  his  hoped-for 
Easter  release  date  was  no  longer  a  possi- 
bility), and  on  April  20,  Freddie  Fleck, 
Welles's  assistant  director,  shot  a  new,  im- 
probably tidy  ending  to  the  picture  to  re- 
place the  existing  one. 

Welles's  ending  was  his  most  radical  de- 
parture from  the  Tarkington  novel,  a  total 
invention  that  saw  Eugene,  after  checking 
in  on  the  injured  George  in  the  hospital 
(a  moment  seen  in  neither  the  release  ver- 
sion nor  the  lost  version),  visiting  Aunt 
Fanny  at  the  shabby  boardinghouse  where 
she'd  taken  up  residence.  It  was  Welles's 
favorite  scene  in  the  entire  movie.  As  he 
later  described  it  to  Bogdanovich,  it  sounds 
wonderfully  atmospheric  and  emotionally 
devastating:  "all  these  awful  old  people 
roosting  in  this  sort  of  half  old  folk's  home, 
half  boarding  house,"  eavesdropping  and 
getting  in  the  way  of  Eugene  and  Fanny, 
two  holdovers  from  a  more  dignified  era. 
Fanny  had  always  been  jealous  of  Eugene's 
attentions  to  her  sister-in-law,  but  now, 
Welles  explained,  "there's  just  nothing  left 
between  them  at  all.  Everything  is  over— 
her  feelings  and  her  world  and  his  world; 
everything  is  buried  under  the  parking  lots 
and  the  cars.  That's  what  it  was  all  about— 


the  deterioration  of  per- 
sonality, the  way  people 
diminish  with  age,  and 
particularly  with  impecu- 
nious old  age.  The  end  of 
the  communication  be- 
tween people,  as  well  as 
the  end  of  an  era."  And 
an  appropriately  weighty 
end  to  a  movie  that  begins 
so  forcefully. 
The  ending  that  Fleck  shot— rather  art- 
lessly, with  lighting  and  camerawork  that 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  pic- 
ture—shows Eugene  and  Fanny  meeting 
in  a  hospital  corridor  after  the  former 
has  just  visited  George.  "How  is  Georgie?" 
Fanny  asks.  "He's  going  to  be  allll  right!" 
says  Eugene,  sounding  rather  like  Robert 
Young  at  the  end  of  a  Marcus  Welby  epi- 
sode. They  talk  some  more,  then  drift 
out  of  frame,  smiling,  arm  in  arm,  as  sac- 
charine music  (not  by  Herrmann)  swells 
on  the  soundtrack.  It's  like  having  Oskar 
Schindler  wake  up  at  the  last  moment  to 
realize  that  all  this  Holocaust  business  was 
just  a  bad  dream. 

In  May,  an  87-minute  version  of 
Ambersons  using  this  ending  was 
previewed  in  Long  Beach,  Galifor- 
nia,  to  much  better  audience  re- 
sponse, and  in  June,  after  a  bit  more 
tinkering,  Schaefer  cleared  a  final 
version  for  release.  Its  88  minutes  included 
not  only  Fleck's  ending  but  new  continu- 
ity scenes  shot  by  Wise  (.his  first  stab  at  di- 
recting, he  says),  and  even  by  Moss,  the 
Mercury  business  manager.  Gone  were  all 
the  scenes  that  carried  heavy  inferences  of 
the  Oedipal  relationship  between  George 
and  Isabel,  and  most  of  the  scenes  under- 
scoring the  town's  transformation  into  a 
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"About  ,20  minutes- 
jefore,  it  ended,  Welles  gra 
the  clidker  and  turned  it  off. 
He  said,  'From  here  on  it  becom( 
their  movie— it  becomes  BS ' " 
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Holt,  as  George  Minafer, 
in  the  Ambersons'  grand 
Indianapolis  mansion, 
before  the  family  is 
forced  to  give  it  up.     jH 
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city  and  the  Amberson  family's  desper- 
ate attempts  to  stave  off  its  decline.  (In 
the  script,  the  Major  starts  selling  lots  on 
the  mansions  grounds  to  developers,  who 
begin  excavations  for  apartment  houses.) 
As  such,  the  movie  lost  much  of  its  com- 
plexity and  resonance,  becoming  more 
about  the  basic  mechanics  of  its  plot  than 
the  greater  themes  that  had  drawn  Welles 
to  Tarkington's  novel  in  the  first  place.  An- 
other casualty  of  the  severe  editing  was 
the  film's  greatest  technical  accomplish- 
ment, the  ball  sequence,  which  included 
a  continuous,  carefully  choreographed 
crane  shot  that  wended  up  the  three 
floors  of  the  Amberson  mansion  to  the 
ballroom  at  the  top,  with  various  charac- 
ters moving  in  and  out  of  the  frame  as  the 
camera  wove  around  them.  To  pick  up  the 
pace,  this  shot  had  a  chunk  removed  from 
its  middle,  diluting  its  rapturous  effect. 
(This  would  happen  to  Welles  all  over 
again  in  1958,  when  Universal  fiddled  with 
Touch  of  Evil's  famous  long  opening  shot; 
fortunately,  a  1998  restoration  put  that 
right.)  The  132-minute  version  of  The 
Magnificent  Arnhersons  that  Welles  and 
Wise  had  shaped  in  Miami  was  never 
shown  publicly. 

W~  ise,  who  is  now  87,  the 
same  age  Welles  would 
have  turned  this  May, 
says  he  never  had  any 
sense  that  he  was  des- 
ecrating a  great  work 
of  art  by  editing  down  and  reshaping  the 
film.  "I  just  knew  that  we  had  a  sick  pic- 
ture and  it  needed  a  doctor,"  he  says. 
While  he  grants  that  "it  was  a  better  film 
in  Its  full  length,"  he  maintains  that  his 
actions  were  simply  a  pragmatic  response 
to  the  movie's  being  overlong  and  ill-suited 
to  its  era.  "If  it  had  come  out  a  year  be- 
fore or  even  six  months  before  the  war 
started,  it  might  have  had  a  different  reac- 
fion,"  he  says.  "But  by  the  time  the  pic- 
ture came  out  for  previews,  you  know, 
guys  were  going  off  to  training  camp  and 
women  were  working  in  the  aircraft  facto- 
ries. They  just  didn't  have  many  interests  or 
concerns  about  the  problems  of  the  Am- 
berson family  and  Indianapohs  at  the  turn 
of  the  century."  Besides,  he  adds,  "I  think 
the  [edited]  film  is  now  something  of  a 
classic  in  its  own  right.  It's  still  considered 
quite  a  classic  film,  isn't  it?" 

A  soft-spoken  man  of  mild  tempera- 
ment, Wise  is  the  last  person  you'd  sus- 
pect of  pulling  Machiavellian  power  plays, 
and  he  seemed  genuinely  pained  in  a 
post-Pomona  letter  he  sent  to  Welles,  writ- 
ing, "It's  so  damn  hard  to  put  on  paper  in 
cold  type  the  many  times  you  die  through 
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the  showing."  But  Welles  never  forgave  him— 
Jaglom  remembers  Welles  referring  to  "the 
traitorous  cables  from  Bob  Wise"— and  it's 
certainly  true  that  a  pragmatic,  go-along-to- 
get-along  type  like  Wise  was  not  the  ideal 
person  to  defend  the  interests  of  an  art-or- 
bust  iconoclast  like  Welles.  As  for  Welles's 
seemingly  loyal  Mercury  lieutenant,  Jack 
Moss,  director  Cy  Endfield  (Zulu.  Tlie  Sound 
oj  Fury)  had  some  surprising  things  to  say 
about  him  in  a  1992  interview  with  Jon- 
athan Rosenbaum  of  Film  Comment.  End- 
field,  as  a  young  man  on  the  make  in  ear- 
ly 1942,  had  w;i  igled  a  low-level  job  with  the 
Mercury  operation  because  he  was  good  at 
magic  tricks,  a  passion  of  Welles's.  and  Moss 
wanted  a  tutor  to  teach  him  some  tricks  that 
would  impress  the  boss  upon  his  return  from 
Brazil.  As  such,  Endfield  was  present  in 
Moss's  RKO  office  throughout  the  Amber- 
sons-it's  All  True  period,  and  even  got  to 
see  the  original  version  of  the  foiTner.  "I  was 
waiting  for  another  round  of  the  Citizen  Kane 
experience,"  he  told  Rosenbaum,  "and  in- 
stead I  saw  a  very  lyrical,  gently  persuasive 
film  of  a  completely  different  succession 
of  energies."  Endfield  was  less  enamored, 
though,  of  what  he  witnessed  as  things  start- 
ed to  go  bad: 

A  telephone  with  a  private  line  had  been  in- 
stalled in  Moss's  office  in  the  Mercury  bun- 
galow that  had  a  number  known  only  to  Or- 
son in  Brazil.  For  the  first  few  days,  he  had  a 
few  discussions  with  Orson  and  tried  to  pla- 
cate him:  then  they  had  started  arguing  be- 
cause there  were  more  changes  than  Orson 
was  prepared  to  acknowledge.  After  a  few  days 
of  this,  the  phone  was  just  allowed  to  ring  and 
ring.  I  conducted  many  magic  lessons  with 
Moss  when  the  phone  was  ringing  uninterrupt- 
edly for  hours  at  a  time.  I  saw  Jack  enter  carry- 
ing 35-  and  40-page  cables  that  had  arrived 
from  Brazil;  he'd  riffle  through  the  cables,  say, 
"This  is  what  Orson  wants  us  to  do  today."  and 
then,  without  bothering  to  read  them,  toss  them 
into  the  waslebasket.  I  was  particulariy  dismayed 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  mice  played 
while  the  cat  was  away. 

The  ignominy  of  the  whole  situation  was 
compounded  by  Schaefer's  ouster  as 
RKO  studio  chief  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1942— his  undoing  attributable, 
in  part,  to  his  financially  unsuccessful  gam- 
ble on  Welles.  In  July.  Schaefer's  successor, 
Charles  Koerner,  ordered  the  Mercury  The- 
atre staff  off  the  RKO  lot  and  pulled  the  plug 
on  the  floundering  It's  All  True  project,  ef- 
fectively sacking  Welles  from  RKO  in  the 
process.  That  same  month,  the  Koerner 
regime,  lacking  any  confidence  in  The  Mag- 
nificent Amher.sons.  opened  it  without  fan- 
fare in  two  theaters  in  Los  Angeles,  on  a 
double  bill  with  the  Lupe  Velez  comedy 
Mexican  Spitfire  Sees  a  Gho.st—i\n  even  more 
incongruous  pairing  than  the  Dorothy  La- 
mour  one. 
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After  playing  at  a  handful  of  movie 
houses  around  the  country,  Welles's  picture 
died  a  quick  box-otTice  death.  Later  that  year, 
on  December  10,  Koerner  authorized  James 
Wilkinson,  the  head  of  the  editing  depart- 
ment, to  tell  RKO's  back-lot  managers,  who 
had  been  complaining  of  a  shortage  of  stor- 
age space,  that  they  could  destroy  various 
materials  that  were  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
the  studio— including  all  the  negatives  from 
The  Magnificent  Ambersons. 

Peter  Bogdanovich,  who  was  very  close 
to  Welles  from  the  late  1960s  through 
the  mid-70s,  and  who  for  a  time  even  let 
Welles  bunk  in  his  Bel  Air  home,  remem- 
bers an  incident  that  took  place  in  the  early 
70s  when  he  and  his  then  girlfriend,  Cy- 
bill  Shepherd,  paid  a  visit  to  Welles  and  his 
companion,  a  Croatian  actress  named  Oja 
Kodar,  in  Welles's  bungalow  at  the  Beverly 
Hills  Hotel.  "Orson  had  this  habit— you'd 
be  having  a  conversation,  and  food  would 
be  there  and  whatever,  and  he  sat  rather 
near  the  TV  with  the  clicker,"  he  says.  "So 
he  was  clicking  it  and  watching  it  go,  with 
the  sound  turned  down  a  bit.  I  had  my  eye 
half  on  the  TV,  and  there  was  a  flash  o'l  Am- 
bersons that  I  caught.  He  was  off  it  almost 
before  I  could  see  it,  because  he  obviously 
recognized  it  before  I  did.  But  I  still  saw  it, 
and  I  said,  "Oh.  that  was  AmherwnsV  And 
Oja  said,  "Oh,  really?  Fve  never  seen  it.' 
[Mimicking  Welles's  stentorian  boom:]  'Well, 
you're  not  going  to  .see  it  now!'  And  Cybill 
said.  "Oh,  I  want  to  see  it.'  We  all  said,  "Let's 
see  a  little  bit:'  And  Orson  said  no.  And 
then  everybody  said,  'Oh,  please'.'"  So  Or- 
son flipped  to  the  channel  and  walked  out 
of  the  room  in  a  huff. 

"So  then  we  all  said,  "Orson,  come  back, 
we'll  turn  it  off."  [Wellesian  boom  again:] 
'No.  it's  all  right.  I'll  suffer!'  So  we  watched 
it  for  a  while.  And  then  Oja,  who  was  sit- 
ting furthest  forward,  kind  of  gestured  to 
me.  I  looked  back,  and  Orson  was  leaning 
in  the  doorway,  watching.  And  as  I  remem- 
ber, he  came  in  and  sat  down.  Nobody  said 
anything.  He  jusl  came  in  and  sat  down 
rather  close  to  the  set  and  watched  for  a 
while,  not  too  long.  I  couldn't  really  see 
him— his  back  was  to  me.  But  I  looked  over 
at  Oja  at  one  point,  who  could  see  him  be- 
cause she  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  she  looked  at  me  and  gestured 
like  this.  [Bogdanovich  runs  a  finger  down 
his  cheek  from  his  eye.  indicating  tears.]  And 
I  said.  'Maybe  we  shouldn't  watch  this  any- 
more.' And  we  turned  it  off,  and  Orson  left 
the  room  for  a  while  and  then  came  back." 

This  incident  went  undiscussed  for  a  few 
days,  until  Bogdanovich  summoned  the 
nerve  to  say,  "You  were  very  upset  watch- 
ing Ambersons  the  other  day,  weren't  you?" 

"Well,  I  was  upset."  Bogdanovich  re- 
members Welles  saying,  ""but  not  because 


of  the  cutting.  That  just  makes  me  furi  s 
Don't  you  see?  It  was  because  it's  the  y  i 
It's  over"' 

Several  years  later,  Henry  Jaglom,    o 
had  taken  over  Bogdanovich's  rol 
Welles's  protege  and  confidant,  had  a  > 
lar  experience.  "I  actually  made  him  w  lij 
the  movie."  Jaglom  says.  "Around  '80. 
Ambersons  was  going  to  be  on  uninteri 
ed  on  a  thing  we  had  in  Los  Angeles  a 
the  Z  Channel,  an  early  form  of  cable.  T  ^ 
were  no  VCRs  and  rentals  then,  so  it 
an  event.  It  was  coming  on  at  10  at  nig 
called  to  tell  him  to  come  over,  and  he 
saying  he  wouldn't  watch  it,  he  wouli 
watch  it,  until  at  the  last  minute  he  said ; 
watch  it.  So  we  watched  it.  He  was  upsiv 
the  very  beginning,  but  once  we  got 
it,  he  was  having  a  very  good  time,  saj 
"This  is  pretty  good!'  He  kept  a  rum 
commentary  going  the  whole  time— w 
they  cut  this,  how  he  should  have  done 
But  at  a  certain  point,  about  20  minn 
before  it  ended,  he  grabbed  the  clicker 
turned  it  off.  I  said,  "What  are  you  doi 
And  he  said,  'From  here  on  it  becO' 
their  movie— it  becomes  bullshit.'" 

Welles  never  stopped  thinking  about 
possibility  that  he  could  save  The  Ma; 
icent  Ambersons.  At  one  point  in  the  late.^ 
he  seriously  considered  rounding  upp 
principal  actors  who  were  still  alive- 
ten.  Holt,  Baxter,  and  Moorehead  (who 
then  slumming  as  Endora  on  TV's 
witched)— and  shooting  a  new  ending  td 
place  the  one  Freddie  Fleck  had  cona< 
ed:  an  epilogue  in  which  the  actors, 
no  makeup,  in  their  naturally  aged  stii 
would  depict  what  had  become  of  their  ( ( 
acters  20  years  down  the  line.  Cotten  waii  ji: 
patently  game,  and  Welles  hoped  for  a  i 
theatrical  release  and  new  audience  foi» 
movie.  "'But  it  never  happened— he  couil 
get  the  rights."  Bogdanovich  says.         ' 

Both  Bogdanovich  and  Jaglom  pv} 
whatever  strings  they  could  to  get  van 
vaults  checked  for  missing  Ambersons  H 
age.  "Every  time  I  had  something  t(t( 
with  Desilu.  which  was  still  Desilu  tl! 
and  then  Paramount.  I  would  ask,"  'i 
Bogdanovich.  The  closest  he  ever  gotit 
when  he  found  a  cutting  continuitit 
screenplay-style  transcription  on  pape< 
what  appears  on  the  screen— for  the  "i 
minute  version  that  Wise  sent  to  Bi* 
on  March  12.  1942.  Bogdanovich  also  ft 
photographs— "not  stills,  but  actual  fr 
enlargements"— of  many  of  the  del 
scenes.  These  materials  form  the  b 
for  the  most  complete  scholarly  worl 
the  movie.  Robert  L.  Carringer's  The  f 
nificent  Ambersons:  A  Reconstruction  ( 
versity  of  California  Press.  1993).  wl 
painstakingly  details  the  movie  as  Wi 
envisioned  it. 
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nother  person  who  looked  into  the 
{.Ambersoiis  situation  was  David  Shep- 
,  a  pioneer  of  film  preservation  and  the 
;orer  of  The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caliguri  and 
ious  Charhe  Chaplin  and  Buster  Keaton 
irts.  He  took  his  shot  in  the  1960s,  but 
;  dissuaded  early  in  his  search  by  Helen 
;gg  Seitz,  an  RKO  old-timer,  now  dead, 
Dse  tenure  at  the  company  dated  all  the 
I  back  to  the  days  of  RKO's  corporate 
decessor,  a  silent-picture  outfit  called 
0.  "Helen  managed  RKO's  editorial  de- 
tment  for  many  years,  scheduling  edi- 
;  and  laboratory  work  and  so  on,"  he 
i.  "And  she  told  me,  "Don't  bother.'  The 
idard  practice  back  then  was,  negatives 
e  disposed  of  after  six  months.  She  said 
would  have  remembered  if  The  Mag- 
cent  Amhersons  had  been  handled  any 
erently  than  any  other  film.  And  she 

the  kind  of  lady  who 
bably  remembered  what 
had  for  breakfast  every 
of  her  hfe." 

he  last,  best  hope  for 
discovering  the  missing 
:age  in  Welles's  lifetime 
le  in  the  person  of  Fred 
mdler,  an  employee  in 
amount's  postproduc- 
1  department.  It  had 
n  Chandler  who  made 
much-ballyhooed  dis- 
ery  of  the  missing  It's 
True  footage  in  the  ear- 
Os;  a  young  Welles  afi- 
lado,  he  came  upon  a 
ch  of  cans  in  the  Para- 
int  vaults  labeled  bra- 
,  unspooled  the  film 
de  one  of  them,  and 
)gnized  what  he  saw— frames  depicting 
ermen  floating  on  a  homemade  raft— 
e  the  "Four  Men  on  a  Raft"  segment 
3ut  four  poor  fishermen  who  sailed  all 
way  from  northern  Brazil  to  Rio  to 
d  for  workers'  rights)  of  Welles's  long- 
South  American  movie.  A  couple  of 
s  earlier.  Chandler  had  made  Welles's 
laintance  when  he  presented  the  direc- 
vith  another  of  his  finds,  a  virgin  print 
er  run  on  a  projector)  of  Welles's  1962 
.  The  Trial,  which  he'd  salvaged  from 
garbage.  The  appreciative  Welles  en- 
d  Chandler  to  do  some  archival  work 
iis  behalf,  and,  as  Chandler  puts  it,  "he 
a  bug  in  my  ear  that  if  ever  a  search 
imbersons  was  done,  he  would  have  to 
v  about  it." 

he  hoped-for  opportunity  arose  in  1984, 
1  the  lab  where  Paramount  got  its  film 
loped,  Movielab,  went  out  of  business. 
necessitated  the  return  to  Paramount 
)me  80,000  cans  of  film  negative  that 
ielab  had  been  storing  for  years.  More 


important  for  Welles's  purposes,  this  influx 
of  new  material  into  Paramount's  vaults 
meant  that  everything  already  in  the  vaults 
had  to  be  examined  and  catalogued,  to  see 
what  should  be  kept,  what  should  be  moved 
elsewhere,  and  what  should  be  thrown  out. 
"My  job  was  to  check  all  the  cans  and  see 
what  was  inside  them,"  says  Chandler,  who 
is  now  a  senior  vice  president  of  postpro- 
duction  at  Fox.  "I  had  the  whole  inventory 
of  RKO  and  Paramount  at  my  fingertips." 
Alas,  he  found  nothing.  "And  I  had  five 
or  six  people  checking  every  can,"  he  says. 
He  even,  through  discreet  inquiries,  located 
a  woman,  by  then  retired,  who  had  worked 
in  the  stock-film  library  throughout  the 
RKO  and  Desilu  regimes,  and  who  claimed 
to  have  destroyed  the  negatives  of  Tlie  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons  herself.  "Her  name  was 
Hazel  something— I  don't  remember  what," 


PAST  IMPERFECT 

Orson  Welles  and  Anne  Baxter,  1941. 

Years  later  Welles  told  director 

Peter  Bogdanovich,  "I  was  upset, 

but  not  because  of  the  cutting. ...  It  was 

because  it's  ihc  past.  It's  over." 


Chandler  says.  "She  was  afraid  to  talk  about 
it.  She  was  very  guarded,  an  old,  retired 
lady.  She  just  said,  T  was  given  a  directive. 
I  took  the  negative  and  incinerated  it.'" 
This  would  make  sense:  making  a  few  dis- 
creet inquiries  m^  ^elf,  I  learned  that  the 
head  of  RKO's  stock-film  library  in  the 
Ambersons  era  was  a  woman  named  Hazel 
Marshall.  David  Shepard  knew  her  many 
years  ago,  and  he  says  it's  entirely  plausi- 
ble that  she  would  have  incinerated  the 
negative;  studios  in  those  days  often  burned 
unneeded  nitrate  film  to  salvage  the  silver 
in  the  emulsion.  (Although  there's  also 
a  persistent  rumor,  which  I  was  unable  to 
verify,  that  Desilu  indiscriminately  dumped 
loads  of  RKO  materials,  including  Amber- 
sons footage,  into  the  Santa  Monica  Bay 


upon  its  acquisition  of  the  studio's  lot  in 
the  1950s.  Say  it  ain't  so,  Lucy!) 

Welles  got  the  bad  news  from  Chandler 
just  a  year  before  his  1985  death.  "I  would 
never  have  given  Orson  that  answer— that 
it  was  all  gone— unless  I  was  pretty  sure  it 
was  all  gone,"  Chandler  says.  "I  had  to  look 
him  in  the  eye  and  tell  him.  He  broke  down 
and  cried  in  front  of  me.  He  said  it  was 
the  worst  thing  that  had  happened  to  him 
in  his  life." 

In  Chandler's  view,  there's  no  point  in  con- 
ducting a  search  like  the  one  I'd  wanted 
to  embark  on  with  Friedkin,  "because  I  al- 
ready did  it.  And  it's  all  moved  now."  The 
only  chance  for  The  Magnificent  Amber- 
sons" survival  in  its  original  form,  he  says, 
is  "some  crazy  happenstance,"  such  as 
the  footage's  languishing  somewhere  in  a 
mislabeled  can,  or  in  the 
possession  of  someone  who 
doesn't  know  what  he  has. 
But  there's  actually  one 
other  chance:  that  the  com- 
posite print  Wise  sent  to 
Welles  in  Brazil  has  some- 
how survived.  "Nobody's 
been  able  to  track  it  down," 
says  Wise,  who  has  no  rec- 
ollection of  the  print's  ever 
being  returned  to  RKO. 
"And  as  the  house  editor," 
he  says,  "I  probably  would 
have  received  it." 

Bill  Krohn,  as  part  of  the 
team  that  put  together  It's 
All  True:  Based  on  an  Unfin- 
ished Film  by  Orson  Welles, 
spent  a  lot  of  time  poring 
over  RKO  documents  and 
interviewing  Brazilians  who 
remembered  Welles,  and  has  his  own  ideas 
about  what  may  have  happened.  Welles,  he 
explains,  used  a  Rio  film  studio  called  Cinedia 
as  his  base  of  operations  for  It's  All  True. 
Cinedia  was  owned  by  a  man  named  Ad- 
hemar  Gonzaga.  Gonzaga  was  not  only  a 
director  and  producer  of  repute,  but  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  Brazilian  cinema  and  a 
man  who  held  a  prescient  view  of  film  as 
art;  he  collected  films  before  it  was  common 
to  do  so,  and  even  founded  a  highfalutin 
Brazilian  film  journal  not  unlike  France's 
Cahiers  du  Cinema.  Naturally,  he  also  be- 
came friendly  with  Welles  during  the  lat- 
ter's  time  in  Brazil. 

As  Krohn  tells  it,  when  RKO  pulled  the 
plug  on  It's  All  True  and  Welles  eventually 
returned  to  the  United  States,  he  left  the 
composite  print  oi  Amhersons  behind  at 
Cinedia— in  other  words,  in  Gonzaga's  cus- 
tody. Gonzaga  cabled  RKO,  inquiring  as  to 
what  he  was  supposed  to  do  with  the  print. 
RKO,  according  to  Krohn,  responded  that 
the  print  should  be  destroyed.  "So  Gonza- 
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ga  cabled  to  RKO,  print  destroyed,"  says 
Krohn.  "But  do  you  believe  it?  He's  a  film 
collector!  I  would  bet  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  his  memo  to  RKO  was  not  true." 

Krohn  tells  this  story  from  memory,  since 
he  doesn't  have  any  copies  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  question.  I  tried  to  track  down  the 
cables  he  describes  through  Turner  Enter- 
tainment, which  now  owns  all  of  RKO's 
business  correspondence  from  that  era.  but 
Turner's  attorneys  informed  me  in  a  letter 
that  I  would  not  be  allowed  access  to  the 
RKO  documents  "due  to  legal  and  practical 
considerations."  However,  when  I  ran  Krohn's 
account  past  the  most  thoroughgoing  of  Ani- 
bersons  experts,  Robert  Carringer.  the  author 
of  77!^'  Magnificent  Anibersuns:  A  Recunstruc- 
tkm.  he  said  that  it  was  more  or  less  correct, 
though  he  doesn't  share  Krohn's  hope  that 
the  Brazilian  print  might  still  exist.  Carringer 
provided  me  with  copies  of  the  pertinent 
RKO  documents  he  came  across  in  his  re- 
search: an  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
studio's  New  York  and  Hollywood  offices  in 
which  the  print-service  department  (in  New 
York)  twice  asks  the  editing  department  (in 
Hollywood)  what  the  "Brazilian  office"  is 
supposed  to  do  with  the  prints  of  Tlie  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons  and  Jcntrney  into  Fear  it 
has  in  its  possession.  Intriguingiy.  this  cor- 
respondence takes  place  during  the  months 
of  December  1944  and  January  1945  -which 
means  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  Brazilian 
print  of  Ambersons  survived  a  good  two 
years  longer  than  any  American  print  of  the 
full-length  version  did.  Eventually,  the  Holly- 
wood office  tells  the  New  York  office  to  "in- 
struct the  Brazilian  office  to  junk"  the  Welles 
material.  There's  no  smoking-gun  cable  from 
Gonzaga,  Cinedia,  or  any  other  Brazilian 
entity  confirming  that  the  deed  had  been 
done,  but  Carringer,  for  one.  accepts  RKO- 
Hollywood's  edict  as  the  final  word.  In  his 
book,  he  states  unequivocally,  "The  duplicate 
print  sent  to  Welles  in  South  America  was 
deemed  useless  and  was  also  destroyed." 

Krohn,  nevertheless,  is  confident  of  the 
print's  existence,  if  not  its  condition,  say- 
ing, "There  are  eight  cans  of  brown  sludge 
marked  ambersons  somewhere  in  Brazil." 
Actually,  says  David  Shepard.  it's  not  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  nitrate  film  from  60 
years  ago  would  iiave  decomposed  by  now. 
"If  it's  been  kept  where  other  film  is  stored, 
in  a  place  that's  not  too  hot  or  humid,  no 
question  it  could  survive,"  he  says.  "'I've  got 
an  original  print  of  the  1903  Great  Train 
Robbery,  and  it's  fine." 

So  the  question  is,  if  the  print  w as  indeed 
saved  by  Gonzaga,  where  would  it  be? 
Cinedia  is  still  in  operation  (though  it-  -^ince 
moved  to  a  different  location  in  Rio).  .iiiJ  it's 


now  run  by  Gonzaga's  daughter,  Alice  Gon- 
zaga. With  the  help  of  Catherine  Benamou. 
a  professor  of  film  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan who  is  fluent  in  Portuguese  and  was  the 
chief  researcher  on  the  '93  It's  All  True  proj- 
ect, I  was  able  to  ask  Alice  Gonzaga.  in  writ- 
ing, if  she  knew  anything  about  such  a  print's 
existence.  Responding  by  E-mail,  she  said 
that  she  didn't.  Her  staff  had  looked  into  the 
matter,  and  found  nothing— "so  we  should 
presume  that  [my  father]  complied  with 
RKO's  request,  since  this  print  of  The  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons  never  became  part  of  our 
film  archive."  However,  Gonzaga  noted  that 
Cinedia's  recordkeeping  was  patchy  during 
the  Ambersons-It's  All  True  period,  making  it 
"quite  probable  that  a  lot  of  information" 
concerning  Welles  and  RKO  was  lost.  She 
also  allowed  that  "you  never  know  what  can 
happen  in  this  line  of  work,"  and  mentioned 
that,  a  few  years  ago.  a  student  at  North- 
western University  named  Josh  Grossberg 
had  made  an  inquiry  similar  to  mine. 

Krohn  had  also  heard  of  Grossberg.  In 
the  mid-1990s,  the  student  had  sought  out 
Krohn's  help  in  producing  a  documentary, 
never  realized,  called  Legend  of  the  Lost 
Print.  On  his  own,  Grossberg  had  made 
two  trips  to  Brazil  in  "94  and  '96  to  investi- 
gate the  possible  whereabouts  of  the  com- 
posite print  of  The  Magnificent  Ambersons. 
Grossberg  is  now  a  New  York-based  enter- 
tainment reporter  for  the  E!  Online  Web 
site  and  an  aspiring  filmmaker.  He  says 
that  while  in  Brazil  he  was  introduced  to  a 
man  named  Michel  De  Esprito,  who  had 
worked  in  the'archives  of  Cinedia  in  the 
1950s  and  60s.  and  who  claimed  that  Welles's 
print  still  existed  in  that  era.  "He  swears 
that  he  saw  an  original  print  of  Ambersons 
in  a  can.  mislabeled."  says  Grossberg.  "I 
think  he  actually  projected  it.  But  when  he 
returned  a  few  weeks  later  to  look  at  the 
film  more  intently,  it  was  moved  away."  De 
Esprito  raised  a  number  of  possibilities  as 
to  what  might  have  happened  to  the  print- 
it  could  have  been  destroyed,  pilfered,  or 
transferred  to  a  private  collector.  "We  pur- 
sued some  leads,  even  talking  about  track- 
ing it  through  Gypsies."  says  Grossberg. 
who  has  not  abandoned  hope  that  the  print 
exists.  "But  after  that,  we  kind  of  ran  out 
of  leads." 

If  you've  spent  any  amount  of  time  im- 
mersed in  the  .4mbersons  saga,  you  begin 
to  imagine,  and  even  dream,  that  you've 
screened  the  movie's  missing  parts.  So  it 
was  jarring  for  me  to  watch  one  of  the 
scenes  cut  from  the  132-minute  version— of 
George  brooding  in  a  sitting  room  while 
Isabel  merrily  waits  for  Eugene  to  collect 
her,  unaware  that  he  has  already  called  and 
George  has  rudely  sent  him  away— and  not 
have  to  shake  myself  from  my  reverie.  Is- 
abel was  being  played  by  Madeleine  Stowe. 


George  was  being  played  by  Jonathan  Rl 
Meyers,  best  known  for  his  portrayal  c 
David  Bowie-like  figure  in  the  glam-r 
movie  Velvet  Goldmine.  And  the  scene 
being  shot  not  on  RKO's  secondary  lo 
Culver  City  in  autumn  1941  but  in  a  h 
mansion  called  Killruddery  in  County  W 
low.  Ireland,  where  I  was  allowed  to  obst 
some  of  the  A&E  remake-in-progress  in 
tumn  2000. 

The  new.  $  16  million  production  of 
Magnificent  Ambersons  had  taken  over 
grounds  of  the  estate,  as  well  as  a  large 
in  industrial  northern  Dublin  where  a  bre 
taking  replica  of  turn-of-the-century  do 
town  Indianapolis  had  been  built,  the  1 
ter  to  illustrate  Welles's  lost  theme  of 
town's  urbanization.  The  director,  Alfo 
Arau.  also  spoke  of  reviving  Welles's  cl 
ished  boardinghouse  scene,  as  well  as 
the  Oedipus,  all  the  Freudian  content"  I 
was  muted  the  first  time  around.  His  wc 
on  that  last  point  were  borne  out  by  the 
gering  hand  grasps  and  longing  looks 
tween  Stowe  and  Rhys-Meyers  as  they  w 
through  their  paces.  (Bruce  Greenwood,  \ 
played  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Thirteen  Dt 
takes  over  for  Joseph  Gotten  as  Eugene;  Jai 
Cromwell,  Farmer  Hogget  in  Babe,  is  I 
jor  Amberson;  Jennifer  Tilly  is  Aunt  Far 
and  Gretchen  Mol  is  Lucy  Morgan.) 

But,  for  all  the  reinstatement  of  flouris 
and  ideas  dear  to  Welles,  the  TV  film's  | 
ticipants  stressed  that  they  were  not  dc 
a  faithful,  frame-by-frame  remake  of  the 
cut  Magnificent  Ambersons.  "\  love  Cih 
Kane,  but  I'm  not  crazy  about  The  M 
nificent  Ambersons,"  Arau  told  me.  "I  tf 
in  many  ways  it's  old-fashioned.  It  wo 
be  a  romantic  thought  that  Orson  Welle 
sitting  on  a  cloud,  applauding  me,  but 
not  motivated  by  that  at  all.  The  challen,' 
have  is  not  to  follow  his  act." 

Cromwell,  his  whiskers  grown  out  to 
construction  length  to  play  the  Major,  v 
even  further.  "I  think  Welles  knew  he  ha 
bad  film."  he  said.  "It's  a  horrendous  filn 
was  horrendous  before  the  edit!  As  a  foil 
up  to  a  film  that  essentially  rewrote  all 
rules?  C'mon!  I  just  don't  believe  the  j 
formers  are  compelling.  There's  no  mi 
between  Costello  and  Gotten.  It  looks  HI 
second-rate  Hollywood  period  melodram 
think  Welles  knew  he  didn't  have  anyth 
Even  before  he  finished  the  film,  he  spl 
I  think  he  was  scared  shitless  to  fight  v 
RKO."  (Bear  in  mind  that  Cromwell  pla 
William  Randolph  Hearst  in  RKO  281.  HE 
1999  movie  about  the  making  of  Citizen  Ki 
and  could  still  have  been  carrying  aroi 
some  osmotic  antipathy  toward  Welles.) 

Arau  and  Cromwell  had  raised  the 
thoughts  most  heretical  to  member 
the  Ambersons  cult:  (a)  that  Welles's  m( 
was  never  that  good  in  the  first  place, ; 
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that  Welles  himself  is  ultimately  to  blame 

what  happened  to  it.  The  first  thought 
limply  a  matter  of  taste;  I  disagree  with 
or  the  most  part,  and  suspect  that  The 
'gnificent  Amhersons  was  indeed  a  great 
1  in  its  132-minute  incarnation.  (My  only 
jor  qualm  is  with  the  performance  of 
It.  His  crude,  braying  line  readings  are 
jrmittently  effective  in  conveying  what 
eel  George  is,  but  his  one-dimensionality 
mately  doesn't  do  justice  to  what  is,  on 
)er,  a  complex  role.) 
\s  for  the  second  thought,  it's  one  of 

great  debates  of  film  scholarship:  was 
lies  his  own  worst  enemy?  In  the  case  of 
?  Magnificent  Ambersons,  many  people 
ik  so.  It's  often  alleged  that  Welles  effec- 
;ly  abdicated  responsibility  for  the  pic- 
;  once  he  got  to  South  America  because 
was  having  too  good  a  time  drinking 
n,  taking  Brazilian  lovelies  to  bed,  and 
general  gorging  on  Latin  America's  rich 
;eant.  "I  think,  someplace  down  the  line, 
got  tired  of  dealing  with  [Ambersons]." 
s  Wise.  "He  loved  the  partying,  he  loved 

women,  and  he  kind  of  forgot  about 

film,  lost  interest.  It  was  pretty  much 
lu  take  care  of  this,  Bob.  I  have  other 
igs  to  do.'" 

Carringer,  too,  targets  Welles,  stating  in 
book  that  he  "must  bear  the  ultimate  re- 
msibility  for  the  film's  undoing."  But  he 
es  a  stranger  tack,  arguing  that  Welles 


was  subconsciously  uneasy  about  77?^  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons  from  the  get-go  because 
its  Oedipal  themes  resonated  a  little  too 
closely  to  home,  uncomfortably  mirroring 
his  own  obsession  with  his  mother.  This, 
says  Carringer,  explains  why  Welles  cast 
Holt  rather  than  himself  in  the  George  role, 
why  he  made  George  more  unsympathetic 
in  the  screenplay  than  he  is  in  the  novel  (a 
major  turnoff  for  those  preview  audiences), 
and  why,  when  the  State  Department  beck- 
oned, Welles  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
skedaddle  rather  than  face  the  task  of  finish- 
ing a  troubling  and  troubled  film. 

Carringer  makes  the  most  of  his  theory, 
citing  Citizen  Kane's  theme  of  "maternal  re- 
jection" and  Tarkington's  deliberate  borrow- 
ings from  Hamlet,  but  it's  all  too  specula- 
tive for  me  to  buy,  and  I  don't  think  Wise 
is  on  the  mark,  either.  Welles's  long,  meticr 
ulous.  occasionally  desperate-sounding  ca- 
bles from  Brazil  (some  of  which  I  was  able 
to  see  at  U.C.L.A.'s  Arts  Library,  which  al- 
lows limited  access  to  its  RKO  Radio  Pic- 
tures Archive)  belie  the  idea  that  he  was 
disengaged  from  the  editing  process,  an4 
his  desire  to  do  his  patriotic  duty  for  the 
State  Department  seemed  sincere  enough. 
"He  felt  he  was  doing  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  war  effort,"  says  Jaglom.  "He  said, 
'Can  you  imagine  me  not  wanting  to  be 
present  and  in  control  of  the  editing  of  my 
own  movie?'" 


More  likely,  Welles,  who  was  still  just  26 
in  early  1942,  was  vainglorious  and 
naive  enougli  to  think  he  could  do  it  all— 77;^ 
Magnificent  Ambersons,  Journey  into  Fear, 
It's  All  True,  and  as  many  Brazilian  girls  as 
possible.  He  was,  lest  it  be  forgotten,  a  boy 
wonder,  accustomed  to  getting  done  what 
men  twice  his  age  couldn't,  and  to  being  al- 
lowed a  degree  of  control  unknown  to  any 
other  director.  Precocious  enough  to  make 
Citizen  Kane,  he  was  also  callow  enough  to 
think  he  could  maintain  authorial  control 
over  Amhersons  from  a  distance,  and  he  paid 
for  this  mistake  with  his  job,  his  film,  and 
his  place  in  Hollywood. 

Carringer  says  that  Richard  Wilson,  Welles's 
longtime  right-hand  man  in  the  Mercury 
Theatre,  once  told  him,  "Orson  never  cared 
about  Ambersons  until  the  auteur  stuff  start- 
ed in  the  60s  and  70s  and  people  started 
talking  about  Ambersons  as  a  great  film." 
This  statement  could  well  be  true.  But  it 
still  doesn't  mean  Welles  was  insincere  or 
fraudulently  revisionist  in  his  later  bitterness 
over  what  had  happened  to  his  movie,  nor 
does  it  mean  he  was  crying  crocodile  tears 
in  front  of  Peter  Bogdanovich  and  Fred 
Chandler.  The  passing  of  time  often  brings 
with  it  a  sad  dawning,  a  belated  understand- 
ing of  the  worth  of  something  that's  not 
there  anymore.  Was  this  not,  after  all,  the 
very  message  imparted  by  The  Magnificent 
Ambersons'!  D 
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jiTiNUED  FROM  PAGE  101  Industry.  Mos- 
jegh,  erratic  and  quirky,  hated  the  West 
(  had  led  the  movement  that  briefly  de- 
led the  young  Shah,  Iran's  nominal  head 
[tate.  To  the  U.S.,  Mossadegh  looked  like 
oviet  puppet  in  the  making,  someone 
)  needed  to  be  removed.  And  who  bet- 
to  replace  him  than  the  Shah?  Except 
ilavi  was  reluctant,  "a  wimp"  in  Roo- 
!lt's  later  judgment.  But  the  C.I.A.  went 
ad  with  its  plan  anyway.  Field  opera- 
5  dispatched  a  Muslim  cleric  to  the 
y  city  of  Qom,  where  thousands  gath- 
l  daily  in  bowed  prayer,  to  declare  a  jihad 
Inst  Communism.  Army  officers  were 

enhsted  in  the  revolt.  The  plot  stalled, 

'ever,  and  the  Shah,  panicking,  fled  to 

ne.  But  then  a  mob  led  by  an  Iranian 

he  C.I.A.  payroll  stormed  the  offices  of 

■Mossadegh  newspapers  in  Teheran  and 

I  them  down.  Then  there  was  another 

Jtille-style  rush  on  the  telegraph  offices, 

)  iwed  by  one  on  the  government  radio 

on  in  Teheran,  which  then  issued  forth 
naganda  in  support  of  the  Shah.  On  Au- 
L  19.  1953,  a  mere  two  months  after  the 
'A.s  maneuvering  had  begun,  Mossadegh's 


government  finally  fell,  and  the  Shah  re- 
claimed the  throne  the  C.I.A.  had  prepared 
for  him.  "Kim"  Roosevelt,  the  man  of  the 
hour,  accepted  a  heartfelt  toast  from  the 
Shah  ("I  owe  my  throne  to  God,  my  people, 
my  army— and  you!"),  sipped  cognac  with 
Winston  Churchill,  and  traveled  to  the  White 
House,  where  he  briefed  Eisenhower  while 
John  Foster  Dulles  looked  on  contentedly, 
"purring  like  a  giant  cat,"  as  Roosevelt  lat- 
er recalled. 

Thereafter  the  C.I.A.  became  the  Shah's 
secret  partner.  In  the  geopolitical  frame- 
work of  the  day,  the  U.S.  needed  him  bad- 
ly. Other  Middle  Eastern  nations— such  as 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq— were  striking  deals 
for  arms  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  in  the 
late  1950s  and  early  60s  was  strengthening 
its  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  The  Shah 
was  our  principal  ally  in  the  region,  with  a 
modest  empire  that  controlled  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  the  narrow  passageway  through 
which  oil  tankers  cruised  on  their  routes 
into  and  out  of  the  Gulf  But  in  the  classic 
pattern  of  empowered  weaklings  he  morphed 
into  a  vain  and  petty  tyrant,  lavish  in  his 
habits  and  terrified  of  dissent.  So  the  C.I.A. 
stepped  in  again:  in  1957  it  helped  him 
establish  his  own  intelligence  agency, 
SAVAK,  a  head-cracking  organization  whose 


operatives  grew  adept  at  "the  practices  of 
torture,  of  arbitrary  arrest,  of  capricious  im- 
prisonment," as  William  H.  Sullivan,  Amer- 
ica's last  ambassador  to  Iran,  would  put  it. 
The  C.I.A.  didn't  exactly  approve  of 
savak's  methods,  but  it  didn't  much  worry 
about  them  either,  partly  because  they  hap- 
pened out  of  view,  in  dungeons  far  from  the 
world  inhabited  by  C.I.A.  officers.  Besides, 
the  agency's  concern  was  Soviet  ICBM  test- 
ing ranges,  located  in  the  Central  .Asian  re- 
publics just  across  Iran's  northern  border. 
The  Shah  let  the  C.I.A.  set  up  a  station  there 
so  it  could  monitor  Soviet  technology  with 
sophisticated  signals  intelligence  (sigint). 
In  return,  the  C.I.A.  did  favors  for  the  Shah. 
"He  didn't  trust  anyone  but  the  C.I.A.,"  re- 
members Gene  Poteat.  a  former  C.I.A.  sci- 
entific intelligence  officer  who  was  stationed 
there  in  the  1970s  and  ran  the  agency's  sigint 
operation  worldwide. 

All  this  while,  the  C.I.A.  was  paying  no 
attention  to  what  was  going  on  inside 
Iran.  As  in  other  countries,  the  agency  didn't 
even  bother  sending  over  case  officers  who 
spoke  the  native  language.  In  his  book  about 
Iran,  Know  Thine  Enemy  (published  under 
the  pseudonym  Edward  Shirley),  Reuel  Marc 
Gerecht,  who  quit  the  C.I.A.  in  1994  after 
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nine  years  as  a  spy  in  the  Middle  East,  quotes 
a  C.I. A.  desk  chief:  "Latin  Americans,  Irani- 
ans, Arabs,  Russians,  or  Chinese,  they're  all 
the  same.  A  good  officer  can  go  anywhere 
at  any  time.  Language  is  not  that  important. 
The  best  ones  speak  English,  anyway."  But 
English  wasn't  being  spoken  in  the  mosques 
and  on  the  streets  of  Teheran  and  Qom. 
where  Islamic  clergy,  led  from  afar  by  the 
exiled  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini,  began 
mobilizing  opposition  to  the  Shah  among 
the  Shiites,  who  composed  more  than  90 
percent  of  Iran's  population.  "Iran  is  not  in 
a  revolutionary  or  even  pre-revolutionary  situ- 
ation" is  one  of  the  C.I.A.'s  most  famous  as- 
sessments, made  in  August  1978.  Six  months 
later,  on  February  1,  1979,  Khomeini  returned 
from  his  exile  outside  Paris  on  a  jumbo  jet, 
like  a  latter-day  Lenin  returning  to  lead  the 
1917  revolution.  Seizing  control  of  the  insur- 
gency that  soon  deposed  the  Shah,  he  chan- 
neled much  of  the  hatred  against  the  C.I.A. 
and  ordered  the  execution  of  high-ranking 
politicians,  labeled  "C.I.A.  tools." 

More  important.  Khomeini  was  spear- 
heading a  Pan-Islamic  movement  that 
drew  from  the  wellsprings  of  a  "clash  of  civ- 
ilizations"—between  East  and  West,  the  Is- 
lamic and  Judeo-Christian  worlds— reaching 
back  14  centuries.  This  pent-up  ferocity, 
once  unleashed,  carried  far  beyond  Iran,  a 
sequence  of  detonations  set  ofl'  in  places 
most  of  us  couldn't  locate  on  a  map.  With- 
in a  year  of  Khomeini's  takeover  there  were 
anti-American  riots  in  Libya.  India,  and  Ban- 
gladesh. In  Pakistan,  a  mob  torched  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Islamabad  and  killed  two  Amer- 
ican servicemen.  This  was  not  2001.  It  was 
1979.  And  not  only  was  the  C.I.A.  as  unpre- 
pared as  Americans  sitting  at  home  watch- 
ing their  flag  set  ablaze  in  Teheran,  it  was 
the  C.I.A.'s  intervention  in  the  political  hfe 
of  Iran  that  had  earned  the  U.S.  its  role  as 
the  spreading  revolution's  "Great  Satan." 

"In  the  early  80s,  I  put  the  question  to  [re- 
tired] C.I.A.  officers,"  recalls  Richard  Shultz. 
then  an  intelligence  adviser  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  now  the  director  of  the  In- 
ternational Security  Studies  Program  at  Tufts 
University.  "'Why  weren't  you  collecting  on 
this  Islamic  movement  that  was  burgeoning 
in  Iran?  What  were  yoLi  guys  tloing?'"  There 
were  two  answers.  The  first  was  that  the 
agency  declined  to  infiltrate  Khomeini's 
movement  "because  savak  would  have  found 
out  and  passed  it  on  to  the  Shah,  who  might 
have  seen  such  contacts  as  the  possible  search 
for  an  alternative  [leader]."  The  second  was 
that  the  agency  had  been  putting  its  resources 
into  the  northern  station.  Who  cared  about 
an  Islamic  revolution  when  there  was  new  So- 
viet missile  telemetry  to  be  picked  up?  Now 
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that  operation  had  to  be  shut  down.  There 
would  be  no  northern  stations  under  Kho- 
meini, though  the  U.S.  continued  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  Iran. 

On  November  4,  1979,  nine  months  af- 
ter Khomeini's  return.  500  Iranian  students 
stormed  the  American  Embassy  in  Teheran 
and  seized  90  hostages.  Ultimately,  52  of 
them  would  be  held  captive  for  444  days, 
accused  of  spying.  Before  September  11, 
2001,  it  remained  the  most  effective— that 
is,  traumatic— terrorist  act  ever  committed 
against  the  United  States.  The  C.I.A.  was 
the  initial  focus:  "From  the  few  questions 
student  guards  had  asked  me,"  wrote  Moor- 
head  Kennedy,  one  of  the  hostages,  "it  was 
clear  that  they  were  trying  to  identify  the 
C.I.A.  people,"  since  the  embassy  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  "se- 
cret government  of  Iran."  The  students  also 
started  searching  for  the  secret  tunnels  they 
were  sure  ran  from  the  embassy  to  the  Shah's 
ministries.  This  seemed  irrational.  So  did 
Khomeini's  escalating  demands.  The  editors 
of  Tinw.  anointing  the  79-year-old  Khomeini 
the  magazine's  "Man  of  the  Year."  were 
granted  an  interview  in  which  he  asserted. 
to  their  surprise,  that  if  Americans  wanted  to 
have  good  relations  with  Iran  they  would 
have  to  vote  Jimmy  Carter  out  of  office  and 
elect  a  president  Khomeini  would  find  "suit- 
able." A  Muslim  imam  dictating  the  out- 
coiTie  of  an  American  election?  Stranger  still, 
he  got  his  wish.  The  hostage  crisis  paralyzed 
and  finally  wrecked  Carter's  presidency. 
His  successor,  Ronald  Reagan,  would  re- 
lease $8  billion  in  Iranian  assets  when  the 
hostages  were  freed,  and  years  later  begin 
secretly  selling  arms  to  Iran. 

The  hostage  crisis  ushered  in  a  decade 
of  terrorist  attacks  by  Middle  Eastern- 
ers against  Americans  and  American  inter- 
ests: the  hijackings  and  car-bombings,  the 
planes  blown  out  of  the  sky,  the  wheelchair- 
bound  passenger  shot  aboard  the  Acliilk' 
Laura  and  then  pushed  off  the  deck  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Today  we  realize  these 
were  acts  of  "asymmetrical  warfare,"  previ- 
sions of  our  war  with  al-Qaeda.  But  at  the 
tiine  they  seemed  mere  irritants,  sideshows. 
Under  Reagan,  the  nation's  diplomatic  and 
intelligence  gaze  remained  fastened  on  the 
Big  Picture,  the  Soviets. 

Even  when  the  C.I.A.  tried  to  get  terror- 
ism under  control,  the  agency  viewed  it 
through  the  familiar  narrow  lens.  In  1986, 
Reagan's  C.I.A.  chief.  William  J.  Casey,  set 
up  the  C.I.A.'s  Counterterrorist  Center,  the 
same  department  that  would  later  collect- 
or not  collect— intelligence  on  bin  Laden  and 
al-Qaeda.  Casey  was  an  Allen  Dulles  with 
jagged  edges.  He  too  was  an  O.S.S.  alum 
and  had  spent  years  on  Wall  Street.  But 
\\hile  Dulles  had  been  a  partner  at  Sullivan 
&  Cromwell,  the  exemplary  white-shoe  law 


firm,  Casey  had  been  a  financial  buccan 
who  helped  invent  the  tax  shelter  and  ra;ii 
in  millions  doing  it.  He  was,  moreove 
starry-eyed  anti-Communist,  the  produci 
a  Roman  Catholic  upbringing  in  Elmhu 
Queens,  and  then  an  education  in  his  fai 
more  zealous  teacliings  at  Fordham  and  C 
olic  Universities  in  the  1930s. 

Under  Casey  at  the  C.I.A.,  the  focus 
counterterrorism  wasn't  on  the  Pan-Islai 
"transnational"  variety  now  epitomized 
al-Qaeda.  Instead,  the  target  "was  stai 
sponsored  terrorism,"  says  Mark  Lowi 
thai,  a  former  intelligence  analyst  w 
worked  in  "thugs  and  drugs,"  the  State  1 
partment's  anti-teiTorist  program,  in  the  n 
80s.  To  Casey,  all  terrorist  activities  w 
rivulets  trickling  from  one  source,  the  U.S.S 
"Casey  spent  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  pn 
it  was  connected  back  to  Moscow,"  Low* 
thai  says  today.  There  were  indeed  linW 
for  instance,  between  the  Commun 
affiliated  Baader-Meinhof  gang  of  stud( 
radicals  in  Germany  and  Palestinian  i 
rorists.  But  these  dangers  paled  beside 
terror  networks  being  formed  in  the  radi^ 
Muslim  world. 


The  confusion  wasn't  only  Casey's  or 
C.I.A.'s.  American  policy  analysts  ki 
missing  the  story,  too,  because  their  thi 
ing  had  been  shaped,  or  stunted,  in  the  a 
seminar  rooms  of  American  universiti 
where  a  rigid  set  of  premises  ruled.  '" 
were  all  Marxists,"  as  Richard  Shultz  putai] 
which  is  not  to  say  they  were  card-carr 
Communists  but  rather  that  they  interpn 
political  movements  in  doctrinaire  te: 
of  class  warfare.  "The  idea  that  a  religif 
movement  could  be  revolutionary  was 
conceivable  to  them,"  Shultz  says.  "It  coniu|^. 
diets  our  idea  of  modernity." 

Besides,  how  exactly  was  the  C.I 
supposed  to  infiltrate  terrorist  groups' 


was  no  longer  a  matter  of  courting  c 
gruntled  underlings  at  the  Soviet  Embai' 
in  Washington  and  making  the  occasion 
score.  "Even  a  first-rate  agency,  as  oppox  I 
to  a  third-rate  [one],  will  operate  in  the  nii»! 
gins  98  percent  of  the  time,"  says  Re< 
Gerecht.  "During  the  Cold  War  you  co 
flourish  with  that  2  percent  because  ) 
had  walk-ins"— Soviet  agents  who  made  thi 
easy  by  volunteering  their  services  to  Am 
can  intelligence  for  reasons  of  money 
ideology  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  /* 
agents  always  had  blackmail  to  fall  bi 
on,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Sc 
diplomat  in  Washington  whom  C.I.A.  agt 
were  able  to  "flip"  in  1983  after  surv 
lance  cameras  caught  him  in  a  misdeed  IV 
cow  would  not  take  lightly:  secretly  barter 
bulk  supplies  of  booze  (which  he  got 
reduced  diplomatic  rates)   for  electro 
equipment. 

"Dealing  with  terrorism  is  a  differ 
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game  from  Cold  War-type  diplomats," 
1  Fred  Rustmann,  who  retired  in  1990 
r  24  years  in  the  C.I.A.  "The  cells  are 
'  close-knit.  Up  until  September  11  the 
file  of  a  bomb-throwing  terrorist  was 
i-year-old  Arab  .  . .  raised  in  a  back- 
er, [who]  doesn't  speak  any  foreign  lan- 
ges,  has  no  education  other  than  the 
an,  is  instilled  with  hatred  of  the  West 
American  ways. ...  To  penetrate  [cells] 
need  to  find  people  close  to  them, 
they  don't  play  tennis  and  golf,  hang 
at  country  clubs,  and  you  don't  find 
m]  in  Paris  and  London." 

That  was  called  for  was  a  new  breed 
'  of  agents,  Iranians  or  at  the  very 
t  Farsi  speakers  who  wouldn't  hole 
It  the  embassy  collecting  dinner  invita- 
;  but  would  instead  operate  under  "non- 
ial  cover"  in  regular  jobs  so  they  could 
d  into  the  scene:  take 
r  place  in  prayer  on 
floor  of  a  mosque  and 
sdrop  on  heated  con- 
ations about  the  future 
lolitical  Islam.  But  this 
n't  happening.  C.I.A. 
3  resisted  the  idea.  They 
usted  "nocs,"  outsiders 
didn't  understand  the 
jre  of  the  agency  and 
radecraft,  didn't  min- 
jasily  with  the  embassy 
"nocs  are  a  pain  in  the 
says  Rustmann,  main- 
appears,  because  their 
ince  undercuts  the  pro- 
onal  spy's  belief  that 
destine  service  requires 
ial  talents  or  gifts  that 
t  easily  be  instilled  in 
om  initiates.  Casey  took  Rustmann's 
His  idea  was  to  rebuild  the  C.I.A., 
in  its  old  image  of  the  50s  and  60s. 
lired  more  operatives,  but,  "to  boil  it 
n,  they  were  white  guys,"  says  Shultz. 
j'  "could  operate  in  some  Third  World 
^onments,  but  generally  in  environ- 
f:s  where  you  worked  with  the  govern- 
;."  This  remains  an  issue.  In  what  has 
:  become  a  prophetic  article,  Reuel 
:cht's  "The  Counterterrorist  Myth," 
ished  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the 
Tier  of  2001,  the  author  quotes  a  one- 
operative  in  the  C.I.A.'s  Near  East 
lion:  "The  C.I.A.  probably  doesn't  have 
jgle  truly  qualified  Arabic-speaking 
^r  of  Middle  Eastern  background  who 
j)lay  a  believable  Muslim  fundamental- 
jho  would  volunteer  to  spend  years  of 
|fe  with  shitty  food  and  no  women  in 
iiountains  of  Afghanistan.  For  Christ's 
(|  most  case  officers  live  in  the  suburbs 
irginia.  We  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing." 
'.stead,  to  gather  intelligence  on  Islam- 


ic radicals  in  the  1980s,  the  C.I.A.  was 
forced  to  set  up  elaborate  Rube  Goldberg 
operations,  often  involving  "daisy  chains"— 
that  is,  a  string  of  operatives,  stretching 
from  a  terrorist  group  to  the  C.I.A.  sta- 
tion, who  passed  along  information  like 
whispered  words  in  a  game  of  telephone. 
Fred  Rustmann,  who  headed  the  agency's 
counterterrorism  station  abroad  (he  can't 
say  where)  in  the  late  80s,  recalls  one  such 
operation.  He  saw  a  chance  to  infiltrate 
Hezbollah,  the  Iranian-backed  Shiite  move- 
ment in  Lebanon  led  by  Sheik  Moham- 
med Hussein  Fadlallah.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  Hezbollah  had  taken  American 
hostages.  "We  actually  did  have  some  suc- 
cess penetrating  that  Hezbollah  group  and 
getting  close  to  Fadlallah,"  says  Rust- 
mann. The  C.I.A.  set  up  a  daisy  chain 
starting  with  an  Iranian  businessman:  "He 
had  a  friend  who  had  a  business  in  Beirut, 
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and  the  friend  had  an  uncle  who  was  close 
to  Hezbollah,  and  he  had  another  nephew 
who  worked  with  Fadlallah.  .  .  .  We  told 
them  the  Ayatollah  [Khomeini]  was  look- 
ing for  the  information.  It  was  a  very  com- 
plicated recruitment,  but  it  worked."  The 
nephew,  persuaded  he  was  doing  the  Aya- 
tollah's  bidding  rather  than  the  Great 
Satan's,  agreed  to  send  along  bits  of  infor- 
mation as  requests  came  through.  Each 
request  had  to  be  carefully  framed  so  that 
it  appeared  to  come  from  Khomeini,  and 
since  every  informant  was  being  paid  off, 
the  money  also  had  to  be  handled  with 
exquisite  care.  Finally,  they  got  a  break. 
"We  got  word  [members  of  Hezbollah]  were 
going  to  ambush  the  [U.S.]  ambassador's 
motorcade"  in  Lebanon.  "We  passed  it  to 


the  State  Department.  They  said,  "We 
have  to  act.'  Instead  of  telling  the  ambas- 
sador to  cancel  the  meeting,  they  go  off 
and  brief  the  Syrians"-as  a  matter  of  pro- 
tocol—"and  it  gets  back  to  Hezbollah,  and 
they  kill  the  kid."  That  was  the  end  of  the 
daisy  chain. 

It  didn't  help  that  the  agency's  prestige 
had  been  undermined  at  home.  In  the 
mid-1970s,  three  highly  publicized  investiga- 
tions—one headed  by  Vice  President  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  another  by  Senator  Frank 
Church,  a  third  by  Congressman  Otis  Pike- 
opened  up  the  insides  of  the  C.I.A.  and 
confirmed  long-standing  rumors  about  at- 
tempts to  kill  Castro  and  Lumumba,  and 
about  the  C.I.A.'s  topphng  of  democratic 
regimes  in  Chile  and  Guatemala.  These  dis- 
closures had  followed  revelations  of  C.I.A. 
monkeyshines  during  Watergate:  the  Nixon 
White  House  had  recruited 
ex-Company  men  to  per- 
form its  "dirty  tricks"  against 
Democrats,  then  wanted  the 
agency  to  assist  in  a  cover- 
up.  The  result  was  a  run  of 
embarrassing  headlines  that 
rubbed  the  Technicolor 
sheen  off  the  world  of  "clan- 
destine service." 

In  January  1976,  after  the 
Church  report  was  released. 
President  Gerald  Ford  ap- 
pointed George  H.  W  Bush 
to  head  the  C.I.A.  and 
boost  its  morale,  but,  with 
Ford's  loss  in  the  election 
that  fall.  Bush  wasn't  in  the 
job  long  enough  to  make 
a  difference.  The  next  pres- 
ident, Jimmy  Carter,  re- 
placed him  with  a  navy  admiral,  Stans- 
field  Turner,  who  performed  a  scrub  oper- 
ation—in other  words,  a  purge.  As  many 
as  820  staff  members  left  the  Directorate 
of  Operations  (known  as  the  DO.),  the  elite 
department  that  handles  covert  actions. 
Exactly  how  deeply  this  cut  into  the  agency's 
manpower  is  impossible  to  know,  since  the 
C.I.A.  closely  guards  staff  figures  (and 
budget  figures).  But  cleaning  out  the  D.O. 
seemed  to  make  sense  for  another  reason. 
"It  reflected  a  view  that  Turner  had,  quite 
popular  then,  that  human  intelligence  and 
covert  action  really  don't  accomplish  any- 
thing," says  Richard  Shultz.  "You  can  do 
better  with  machines,  whether  images  or 
signals." 

It  was  a  preview  of  the  imbalance  be- 
tween siGiNT  and  HUMiNT  (human  intelli- 
gence) that  would  be  re-visited  after  Sep- 
tember 11.  when  critics -within  the  C  I.  A. 
and  outside-  emerged  to  deplore  the  over- 
emphasis on  long-distance  spying  and  the 
new  squeamishness  about  gathering  intelli- 
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gence  the  down  and  dirty  way.  True  enough, 
it  was  much  easier,  neater,  and  safer  to  spy 
on  the  enemy  through  sky-based  imaging 
technology  than  to  send  operatives  into  the 
no-man's-iand  of  Lebanon  or  Syria. 

But  covert  action  wasn't  entirely  forgotten. 
Even  Jimmy  Carter,  the  post-Watergate  Mr. 
Clean,  had  discovered  that  the  C.I.A.,  be- 
cause of  its  secrecy  and  flexibility,  was  a  use- 
ful instrument  of  foreign  policy,  especially 
when  the  target  was  the  U.S.S.R.  He  autho- 
rized the  C.I.A.'s  next  disastrous  "triumph," 
across  the  border  from  Iran  in  Afghanistan. 
And  this  intervention,  even  more  than  Iran, 
haunts  us  today. 

On  December  25,  1979,  seven  weeks  af- 
ter the  hostages  were  seized,  the  Sovi- 
ets, fearful  that  their  puppet  government 
in  Afghanistan  would  be  toppled  by  an  in- 
surgent revolt  against  Communist  rule,  sent 
in  tanks.  To  Carter  and  his  national-securi- 
ty adviser,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  it  seemed 
a  simple  power  play.  The  70s  had  been  a 
good  decade  for  Moscow.  Emboldened  by 
the  Nixon-Kissinger  policy  of  detente,  the 
Soviets  had  seized  the  initiative  in  the  chess 
match,  beginning  a  steady  march  of  incur- 
sions—some overt,  some  camouflaged— 
leaving  their  footprints  all  over  the  globe, 
"from  Africa  through  to  Central  Ameri- 
ca," as  Brzezinski  later  said.  Now,  with  the 
removal  of  Iran,  an  important  "pillar"  in 
the  U.S.  alliance,  the  Soviets,  peering  over 
from  their  southern  base  in  the  Central 
Asian  republics,  saw  a  chance  to  close  in 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  oil  treasures. 
In  fact.  Carter  and  Brzezinski  had  been 
gearing  up  for  such  an  event,  and  before 
the  Soviet  invasion  the  administration  of- 
fered to  support  Afghanistan's  mujahideen, 
or  "holy  warriors."  If  the  Soviets  went  ahead, 
they  would  meet  tremendous  resistance  and 
be  mired  in  a  thankless  war,  "their  Vietnam," 
as  Brzezinski  later  put  it. 

It  worked.  The  Russians  moved  in.  and 
during  the  coming  years,  under  both  Carter 
and  Reagan,  the  C.I. A.  would  maintain  the 
pressure  by  pumping  even  more  money  and 
arms  into  Afghanistan.  Splitting  the  bill  with 
Saudi  Arabia— which  saw  a  chance  to  ex- 
port Waiihabism,  an  austere  form  of  Islam 
that  dates  to  the  18th  century— the  United 
States  and  other  countries  funneled  about 
$10  billion  to  Afghanistan's  mujahideen.  They 
also  got  help  from  Iran,  which  bankrolled 
armed  Shiite  factions. 

There  has  been  much  nostalgic  talk  late- 
ly about  Bill  Casey  and  his  re-energizing  of 
the  C.I.A.  in  the  1980s.  He  did  indeed  instill 
a  new  sense  of  mission  at  Langley  But  he 
was  also  reckless.  "Casey  really  like.i  covert 
ops,"  says  Fred  Rustmann,  who  worked  un- 


der him.  But  "he  wasn't  really  competent. 
He  ran  a  lot  of  operations  out  of  his  back 
pocket  and  ruined  many  careers."  Under 
Casey,  the  C.I.A.  would  feed  reports  to  the 
White  House  that  exaggerated  Soviet  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength,  and  the  agency 
would  illegally  mine  harbors  in  Nicaragua. 
But  his  most  enduring  legacy  would  be  in 
Afghanistan.  With  his  O.S.S.  background, 
Casey  viewed  the  Cold  War  as  an  exten- 
sion of  Wodd  War  II.  The  mujahideen  thus 
seemed  counterparts  of  the  French  Resis- 
tance units  that  had  battled  the  Nazis  so 
bravely.  He  also  seems  to  have  seen  the  Af- 
ghan rebels  as  successors  to  the  "freedom 
fighters"  who  defied  the  Soviets  in  Hungary 
in  the  1950s.  The  mujahideen  were  holy  war- 
riors'? Well,  so  was  Bill  Casey. 

Only  he  misread  the  situation.  "The  C.I.A. 
was  a  major  source  of  ignorance,"  says  Yos- 
sef  Bodansky,  a  longtime  intelligence  ex- 
pert who  is  currently  the  director  of  the 
Congressional  Task  Force  on  Terrorism  and 
Unconventional  Warfare  as  well  as  the  au- 
thor of  Bin  Laden:  The  Man  Who  Declared 
War  on  America,  an  indispensable  primer  for 
the  new  American  war.  The  agency,  says 
Bodansky,  was  stuck  in  Cold  War  mode. 
"We  had  guys  in  the  station  chasing  the 
K.G.B.  station.  They  didn't  go  to  the  [trib- 
al] chieftains  or  go  to  sermons  [in  mosques] 
or  whatever."  It  was  Iran  all  over  again.  A 
radical  movement  was  taking  shape,  but 
once  again  the  C.I.A.  seemed  deaf  to  it 
and  to  other  insurgent  forces  bubbling  be- 
low the  surface.  "We  were  practicing  our  anti- 
Communist  crusade,  and  we  did  it  on  the 
back  of  our  friends,"  says  Bodansky,  who 
is  passionate  on  the  subject.  "We  should 
have  mapped  the  social-economic  struc- 
ture, found  out  who  the  localized  comman- 
ders were  who  could  build  up  national  sup- 
port behind  them,  that  could  get  the  pop- 
ulation up  and  rising." 

Instead,  the  C.I.A.  ceded  control  over  the 
operation  to  Pakistan's  Inter-Services  In- 
telligence (ISI).  which  set  up  a  network  of 
training  camps,  not  just  for  Afghans  but  for 
the  thousands  of  radical  Islamists  who  want- 
ed to  take  arms  against  the  infidel  Soviets. 
"Afghanistan  is  the  Spanish  Civil  War  of  Is- 
lamism,"  says  Bodansky.  Just  as  some  40,000 
leftist  "volunteers"  from  some  50  nations 
had  flocked  to  Spain  willing  to  die  in  defense 
of  its  embattled  republic  in  the  late  1930s, 
so— 40  years  later— did  Muslims  flock  to 
Afghanistan  in  defense  of  an  embattled  Is- 
lamic people.  "There  were  adventure  seek- 
ers, psychotics,"  says  Milt  Bearden,  the 
C.I.A.  chief  in  Pakistan  in  the  late  80s.  "Some 
countries  like  Egypt  emptied  the  prisons. 
Their  bad  boys  came  there.  The  idea  came 
up  at  C.I.A.  about  forming  some  of  these 
guys  up  into  fighting  units.  The  idea  was 
destroyed  immediately  in  committee.  First, 


it  was  never  a  problem  to  have  figh 
Second,  these  guys  were  nothing  but    J 
blemakers."  . 

One  of  the  first  Arabs  to  travel  to  Af^, 
istan  was  Osama  bin  Laden,  who  an 
in  the  early  1980s,  fired  with  the  mil 
Wahhabi  doctrine.  "One  day  in  Afg 
istan  was  like  one  thousand  days  of  pra 
in  an  ordinary  mosque."  he  later  told  a 
terviewer.  The  C.I.A.  was  aware  of  his 
ence.  "I  knew  Osama  bin  Laden 
there."  says  Bearden.  who  says  bin  La( 
initial  role  was  principally  as  an  orgai 
and  philanthropist.  "He  set  up  the  scH 
and  the  refugee  camps,  awful  sqiij 
places  crowded  with  males."  Up  to  SO'^ 
Arab  Muslims  followed  bin  Laden 
Afghanistan.  The  C.I.A.  knew  they  wen 
tremists  but  wasn't  concerned.  Nor 
anyone  else.  On  the  contrary.  Radio  Ll< 
ty  and  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcast 
couraging  messages  to  Muslims.  The  i\ 
holy  warriors,  the  better— as  long  as  thh 
fidel  remained  the  Soviet  Union.  "I  wrm 
1.600-page-Iong  audit,  you  might  call  i 
the  war  in  Afghanistan  for  the  governmn 
says  an  expert  who  was  advising  the 
fense  Department  in  1986  and  '87  "Or)) 
the  chapters  argued  that  'if  we  don'i 
something  fast  and  furious  Peshawa^ 
Pakistani  city  on  the  Afghan  border]] 
become  the  new  capital  of  terrorism." ", 
one  wanted  to  hear  it.  Afghanistan  was  bij 
ing  the  U.S.S.R  to  its  knees.  How  coiii» 
be  a  source  of  greater  difficulty  ahead^ 
got  my  ass  chewed."  this  official  says  tcl< 
"But  everyone  in  the  field  knew  it  [was  t  ( 
The  ISI  was  empowering  them  in  ordil 
project  a  presence  all  over  the  world.  I 
theological  activities  were  in  the  open."  "m, 
agent's  superiors  missed  the  obvious  <\ 
those  who  now  branded  the  Soviet  Ul, 
as  infidel  were  preparing  to  topple  anw 
evil  empire— "the  Great  Satan." 

Possibly  as  many  as  100.000  "Aff 
Arabs,"  as  they  called  themselves,  eve 
ally  made  their  way  to  ISI  camps,  thei 
be  drilled  by  radical  Islamists  in  the  t 
niques  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  terror, 
later  returned  to  their  homelands,  reac 
advance  the  cause.  They  ended  up 
persed  all  over  the  map,  including  I 
Jersey,  where  some  of  the  Septembe 
hijackers  lived. 

By  the  mid-80s  some  at  the  C.I.A.  \ 
starting  to  wonder  about  the  operai 
especially  once  the  mujahideen  lobi 
for  Stingers,  shoulder-fired,  heat-seeking 
aircraft  missiles  that  could  take  out 
flying  Soviet  helicopters.  There  was 
agreement  in  the  C.I.A.,  where  some  \ 
concerned  about  "technology  transfer"-\ 
if  the  Russians  captured  a  Stinger?  And  S' 
in  Congress  were  concerned  about  Sfin 
winding  up  in  the  hands  of  terrorists. 
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;ey  pushed  ahead.  By  now  the  most 
verful  director  of  central  intelligence 
C.I.)  in  history,  surpassing  even  Allen 
les,  he  had  the  ear  of  President  Reagan, 
)  in  March  1985  issued  a  directive  stat- 
that  his  administration  would  chase  the 
sians  out  of  Afghanistan  "by  all  means 
liable." 

lie  following  January,  Casey  visited  Pa- 
an,  inspected  an  ISI-run  training  camp 
the  Afghanistan-Pakistan  border,  and 
1  crossed  the  border  for  a  firsthand  look 
he  mujahideen.  It  was  a  scene  out  of 
ling:  the  72-year-old  denizen  of  Wall 
:et  boardrooms  and  Georgetown  clubs. 
)ped,  white-haired,  bespectacled,  with 
permanent  pallor  of  the  indoor  Cold 
rrior,  braving  the  brutal  Afghan  winter- 
snows  sweeping  down  from  the  Russian 
ipe,  piled  deep  in  the  lunar  canyons— so 
o  "review"  his  robed 
jps,  with  their  dark 
irds  and  weather- 
ten  faces,  their  car- 
;s  and  blankets  used 
•rayer  rugs.  For  Casey 
se  Asian  brethren 
e  helping  shoulder 
burden  of  the  "twi- 
it  struggle"  against 
mmunism.  But  he 
;w,  or  should  have 
wn,  that  the  "freedom 
Iters"  were  in  fact 
Dlatile  army  patched 
ether  from  eight  Af- 
n  tribes,  whose  intra- 
lal  hatreds  pre-dated 
Cold  War  by  cen- 
es. 

Jack  in  Washington, 

ley  initiated  the  flow 

ttingers,  900  to  1,000  in  all.  And  the  war 

nged  overnight.  The  Soviet  helicopters 

e  disabled.  Up  till  then  "the  Afghans 

i  losing,"  says  Lowenthal.  "Once  Stingers 

p  in,  [the  helicopters]  couldn't  fly  low 

nore.  It's  one  of  the  few  times  in  history 

re  a  single  weapon  won  the  war."  James 

alsey,  the  former  D.C.I.,  agrees:  the 

gers  "broke  the  Soviets'  back,  took  the 

5  away  from  them."  Afghanistan  indeed 

ime  Moscow's  Vietnam,  a  bitter,  divisive 

that  swallowed  up  thousands  of  young 

sian  men  (15,000  in  all).  In   1988  the 

S.R.'s  last  premier,  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 

drew  Soviet  troops  from  the  region.  With- 

year  he  released  the  captive  nations  of 

Eastern  bloc  and  the  Berlin  Wall  came 

n.  Afghanistan  was  a  turning  point,  the 

test  success  in  C.I. A.  history.  Bill  Casey 

helped  win  the  Cold  War. 

ut  it  was  also  a  disaster.  Reagan's  suc- 

ors,  George  H.  W.  Bush  and  Bill  Clin- 

saw  that  rebuilding  the  country  hardly 

led  worth  the  effort,  so  the  U.S.  with- 


drew, and  Afghanistan  became  a  Club  Med 
for  terrorists,  to  use  the  current  cliche.  Arab 
Afghans,  hardened  in  the  decade-long  war 
and  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  now 
formed  the  cadre  of  the  global  jihad. 

In  the  Clinton  years,  many  have  pointed 
out,  Islamic  terrorism  reached  new  heights. 
Clinton  himself  understood  this,  or  seemed 
to.  Terrorism  is  "the  enemy  of  our  genera- 
tion," he  declared  in  1996.  But  not  every- 
one in  his  administration  agreed.  In  1997, 
Morton  Halperin,  a  former  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  who  was  soon 
to  become  the  director  of  the  policy-planning 
stall  at  the  State  Department,  dismissed  the 
anti-terrorist  campaign  as  "a  substitute  for 
international  communism  or  the  Soviet  Union 
to  justify  high  levels  of  defense  spending  and 
other  kinds  of  actions  in  the  world. ...  It 


A  NATION  CHALLENGED 

President  Bush,  top  right, 

meeting  last  September  at  Camp  David 

with  (clockwise  from  his  left) 

C.I. A.  director  George  Tenet,  Chief  of  Staff 

Andrew  Card,  and  National  Security 

Adviser  Condoleezza  Rice. 


goes  with  nuclear  proliferation,  and  rogue 
states  in  general,  and  I  think  that  threat 
has  been  enormously  exaggerated."  Views 
such  as  Halperin's  were  more  likely  to  get  a 
hearing  in  the  White  House  than  the  more 
hard-line  perspective  of  Woolsey,  Clinton's 
first  D.C.I.,  who  finally  gave  up,  resign- 
ing his  directorship  in  1995  after  less  than 
two  years  on  the  job,  exasperated  by  the 
low  priority  the  president  gave  to  intelli- 
gence. "We  didn't  have  a  negative  or  bad 
relationship."  he  says  today  of  his  dealings 
with  Clinton.  "I  just  never  saw  him,"  princi- 
pally because  Clinton's  attention  was  on  do- 
mestic issues.  As  far  as  I'oreign  policy  went, 
"the  only  things  on  the  table  were  Somalia 
and  Haiti  and  Bosnia,  and  those  were  sub- 
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jects  they  didn't  want  to  deal  with  any 
more  than  they  had  to."  Woolsey 's  succes- 
sor, John  Deutch,  lasted  in  the  job  only  18 
months,  his  reign  capped  by  the  discovery 
that  he  had  been  downloading  highly  clas- 
sified intelligence  documents  onto  his  home 
computers.  This  breach  of  security,  which 
nearly  resulted  in  Deutch's  prosecution,  has 
since  been  placed  on  the  shelf  of  minor  sins. 
Far  worse  was  his  diligent  campaign  to  re- 
make the  agency  into  a  bastion  of  Clinton- 
era  "sensitivity,"  especially  after  a  class- 
action  suit  was  brought  by  female  staff,  and 
Deutch  set  up  a  Human  Resource  Over- 
sight Council. 

Another  scandal  occurred  on  the  Clin- 
ton administration's  watch,  although  it 
was  not  the  administration's  fault:  the  ex- 
posure in  1994  of  Aldrich  Ames,  the  best- 
placed  mole  in  C.I. A. 
history.  He  had  sold  se- 
crets to  Moscow  in  the 
80s  but  gone  undetect- 
ed, even  after  he  failed 
polygraph  tests.  It  was  a 
classic  case  of  a  bureau- 
cracy refusing  to  face  the 
facts  about  one  of  its 
own,  perhaps  because 
Ames,  a  disgruntled  al- 
coholic with  a  taste  for 
big  spending,  seemed 
less  an  enemy  within  the 
gates  than  the  personi- 
fication of  the  agency's 
newly  degraded  condi- 
tion. The  wilderness  of 
mirrors  had  become  a 
haven  for  mediocrities. 
The  C.I.A.  knew  it,  too. 
In  1996  the  agency  post- 
ed want  ads  in  60  newspapers  and  120 
magazines  and  journals,  ranging  from  The 
Economist  to  Ebony,  calling  for  applicants 
with  "an  adventurous  spirit  ...  a  forceful 
personality  . . .  superior  intellectual  ability," 
and,  for  good  measure,  "backgrounds  in 
Central  Eurasian,  East  Asian  and  Middle 
Eastern  languages."  But  that  kind  of  talent 
wasn't  flocking  to  a  bureaucracy  which  of- 
fered a  starting  salary  of  $32,507  And  critics 
were  now  calling  for  the  C.I.A.  to  be  dis- 
mantled. Wasn't  it  just  a  Cold  War  relic  that 
had  outlived  its  usefulness  and  was  sucking 
up  billions  of  dollars  better  spent  elsewhere? 
Then,  after  disclosures  that  the  C.I.A.  had 
on  its  payroll  a  Guatemalan  colonel  involved 
in  two  murders,  Deutch  drew  up  elaborate 
procedures  requiring  case  officers  to  check 
with  the  home  office  before  recruiting  "as- 
sets" (agents)  whose  resumes  included  crim- 
inal or  human-rights  abuses.  This  didn't 
wreck  the  agency  but  in  effect  repudiated 
its  raison  d'etre.  "It's  like  telling  the  F.B.i. 
they  can  recruit  informants  inside  the  Mafia, 
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but  they  can't  recruit  any  crooks,"  a  disgust- 
ed Woolsey  would  later  tell  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  For  good  or  ill,  the  reform  measured 
how  far  things  had  come  since  1954,  when, 
inspired  by  Kim  Roosevelt's  success  in  Iran, 
the  C.I. A.  had  secretly  toppled  the  Guate- 
malan government. 

But  all  the  while  the  seeds  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  planted  long  ago  in  Iran  and  Af- 
ghanistan, were  beginning  to  sprout.  Some 
people  in  government  were  aware  of  the 
growing  danger,  including  some  at  the 
C.I. A.  The  agency  tried  without  success  to 
buy  back  the  unused  Stingers  it  had  shipped 
to  Afghanistan.  The  weapons  were  turning 
up  all  over  the  Middle  East,  just  like  the 
veterans  of  the  Afghan  war,  who  were  train- 
ing for  the  next  phase  of  the  jihad,  primed 
to  bring  it  to  these  shores.  In  1995,  Jane's 
Intelligence  Review,  the  global  intelligence- 
security  monthly,  reported  that  "U.S.  au- 
thorities believe  there  may  be  as  many  as 
200  Arab  Afghans  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  alone  [and  they]  are  all  viewed 
as  potential  terrorists  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
[1993]  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Cen- 


ter." Eight  years  later  those  cells  remained 
intact.  The  C.I. A.  wasn't  the  architect  of 
this  monumental  failure,  just  its  instrument. 

There  have  been  more  missteps  since  Sep- 
tember 11.  In  late  October,  the  agency 
failed  to  protect  one  of  its  most  useful  con- 
tacts, the  Pashtun  leader  Abdul  Haq,  when 
he  crossed  over  from  Pakistan  into  an  area 
of  Afghanistan  controlled  by  Taliban  forces, 
which  captured  and  executed  him.  This  fail- 
ure coincided  with  reports  that  in  recent  years 
the  C.I. A.  had  been  hoodwinked  once  again 
by  Pakistan's  ISl,  giving  arms  and  money  to 
a  commando  unit  ostensibly  formed  to  cap- 
ture bin  Laden  but  which  did  no  such  thing. 
But  for  all  its  defects,  the  agency  has  at 
least  been  on  the  counterterrorism  case  for 
years,  at  a  time  when  scarcely  anyone  else, 
in  government  or  outside  it,  was  paying  at- 
tention. Who  among  us  listened  closely  back 
in  February  when  George  Tenet  warned  of 
the  threat  Osama  bin  Laden's  "global  net- 
work" posed?  The  Senate  took  no  visible 
action  and  Tenet's  remarks  were  all  but  ig- 
nored in  the  press,  even  though  they  came 
on  the  same  day  that  a  Sudanese  man.  Ja- 
mal  Ahmed  al-Fadl,  a  former  lieutenant  of 
bin  Laden's,  took  the  witness  stand  at  the 


Federal  District  Court  in  Manhattan— wh 
the  defendants  in  bomb  attacks  on  U.S.  E 
bassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  were  on  tri; 
and  calmly  described  how  in  1993  al-Qa( 
had  tried  to  purchase  $1.5  million  worth 
uranium,  meant  for  a  nuclear  weapon. 

This  revelation  was  not  kept  secret.  It  >  j 
reported  on  page  one  of  TTie  New  York  Tmi\ 
But  how  many  of  us  took  notice  or  stopfj 
to  consider  what  it  meant,  that  the  war 
clared  against  us  in  1979  was  moving  to  a 
max?  The  flaws  we  attribute  to  the  C.I. A 
arrogance,  complacency,  insularity— are  s 
ply  the  nation's  own,  magnified.  "The  age.', 
reflects  the  culture  at  large,"  says  Re 
Gerecht.  "Its  culture  is  American  cultn 
It  amplifies  it,  but  the  base,  the  root,  is  ^ 
percent  American."  Which  also  explains  v^ 
in  the  weeks  following  September  11, 
sumes  started  flooding  into  Langley  a* 
rate  of  500  to  600  a  day.  Even  on  Ivy  Leai 
campuses,  bastions  of  anti-C.I.A.  aniri 
since  the  late  60s,  recruiters  are  seeing  lil, 
lines  of  applicants,  a  throwback  to  the  go! 
age.  Only  now,  of  course,  the  magic  wc( 
aren't  Groton  and  Yale,  but  Dari,  Pask, 
Uzbek,  and  Turkmen— the  languages  spoi 
in  the  region  where  the  new  twilight  stm 
gle  is  being  waged.  D 
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CONTINUED  hROM  PA(,h  'M  aftcr  September 
11,  there's  another  nagging  issue:  being  Tom 
Cruise  in  a  world  where,  for  now  at  least, 
Tom  Cruise  movies  don't  seem  as  impor- 
tant as  they  once  did. 

After  two  decades'  worth  of  profiles  on 
the  man,  only  a  fool  could  hope  for  Tom 
Cruise  to  start  baring  his  wounds  in  public. 
Tom  Cruise  does  not  bare  wounds.  Nor  does 
he  sweat  it,  regret,  kick  himself,  or  kick 
others.  It's  hard  to  imagine  Cruise'  losing  his 
grip,  even  having  a  fitful  night  of  sleep.  After 
all,  you  don't  get  to  be  among  the  world's 
highest-paid  actors  ($25  million  per  picture) 
and  work  with  names  such  as  Coppola,  Pol- 
lack, Newman,  Hoffman,  Scorsese,  Stone, 
Kubrick,  Crowe,  and  now,  with  Minority  Re- 
port. Steven  Spielberg  by  behaving  like  a  bas- 
ket case.  Famously  controlled,  the  Platonic 
ideal  of  the  "consummate  professional,"  as 
they  say  in  the  business.  Cruise  treats  emo- 
tional challenges  in  the  same  way  he  does 
his  latest  character:  he  defines  them,  he  does 
what  he  needs  to  do  to  master  them,  and  he 
moves  on.  And  so,  when  asked  about  his  di- 
vorce. Cruise,  while  wanting  to  be  the  dutiful 
interview  subject,  also  doesn't  want  to  dwell. 

Why  did  you  and  Nicole  decide  to  end  it? 

"She  knows  why,  and  I  know  why.  She's 
the  mother  of  my  children,  and  I  wish  her 
well,"  he  says  curtly.  "And  I  think  that  you 
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just  move  on.  And  I  don't  say  that  lightly.  I 
don't  say  that  with  anything.  Things  hap- 
pen in  life,  and  you  do  everything  you  can, 
and  in  every  possible  way,  and  there's  a  point 
at  which  you  jlist  sometimes  have  to  face 
the  brutal  reality." 

You  make  it  sound  as  if  there  were  some 
event,  which  I  think  only  piques  people's  cu- 
riosity. Or  perhaps  you're  just  telhng  me  to 
mind  my  own  business'.' 

"No.  I  mean,  .she  knows  why,  and  she  is 
the  mother  of  my  children,  and  I  wish  her 
well,"  he  repeats.  "I  don't  care  if  it  piques 
people's  interest.  Honestly,  people  should 
mind  their  own  damn  business.  And  get  a 

life  of  their  own My  personal  life  isn't 

here  to  sell  newspapers." 

Has  your  thinking  changed  about  Eyes 
Wide  Shut.^ 

"The  experience  was  the  experience.  I 
don't  feel  that  way.  I  don't  feel  that  way.  I 
don't.  I've  gone  through  everything.  It  was 
what  it  was." 

It's  not  that  Tom  Cruise  doesn't  have 
feelings.  It's  that  wallowing  in  them,  he  be- 
lieves, doesn't  actually  help  dnd  help  is  the 
key  word  in  the  Tom  Cruise  lexicon.  Not 
help  as  in  charity  or  performing  good  works 
necessarily,  although  that's  part  of  it,  but 
help  as  in  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  a  given  goal.  When  talking  about  virtual- 
ly any  topic  that  interests  him— his  movies, 
his  family,  his  religion— he'll  eventually  drop 
the  word  "help."  From  his  personal  goals 
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("I've  always  just  wanted  to  help  peopR 
to  the  purpose  of  the  entire  human  races 
think  people  are  as  valuable  as  their  abb 
to  help").  In  fact,  as  Cameron  Crowe  recQ 
the  now  famous  "Help  me  help  you"  set 
in  Jerry  Maguire  came  about  during  reheei 
one  day  when  Cuba  Gooding  Jr.,  "fucl4 
with  Tom,"  decided  to  give  him  nothl) 
"Tom  just  got  so  frustrated,"  says  Crci 
"he  started  going,  ^Help  me  help  you 
me  help  you.'"  ; 

I 

There  is.  admittedly,  something  vagg 
preachy  about  the  word  "help"  upouj 
eighth  or  ninth  mention.  But  ask  anyone 
knows  Cruise  and  you  soon  learn  that* 
more  than  lip  service.  Cruise  is  helpful, , 
everything  else  that  implies— patient,  ga< 
ous,  and  nice  to  everyone  around  him 
always  had  a  sense  of  'What  is  this  movi/^ 
says  producing  partner  and  former  a^ 
Paula  Wagner,  whose  speech  is  as  carelq 
measured  as  her  designer  pantsuit.  "'H 
can  I  best  .serve  this  movie?  How  can  1 1 
this  movie?  The  director  and  the  actors  > 
I  are  in  it  together,  and,  you  know,  how- 
we  make  the  best  movie  possible?'" 

For  Crowe,  Cruise's  helpfulness  w« 
making  Jerry  Maguire  simply  set  the  | 
standard  for  behavior  on  movie  sets  i 
has  now  spoiled  Crowe  for  good.  "Iti; 
really  shocking  to  me  after  people  s 
'Oh,  you've  never  worked  with  a  reall)? 
staaar,'"  recalls  Crowe,  going  into  a  i| 
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gy  "warning"  voice.  '"You  know  what 
t's  liiike.  They  write  hooks  about  this." 
d  then  I  met  this  guy  who  said.  'Every 

I  want  to  make  your  dreams  come  true.' 
always  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 

and  everybody  else. . .  .  Then  I  go  to 
ke  Almost  Famous.  I'm  like,  'O.K.,  I  love 
I  directing  thing.  Wait  a  minute!  What 
)pened  to  that  guy?!"" 
\mong  his  fellow  actors,  Crowe  adds, 
lise  is  "an  ambassador  of  goodwill."" 
king  everybody  forget  they're  in  a  Tom 
lise  picture,  and  routinely  letting  others 
il  the  scenes.  "He  made  me  feel  like  he 
;  there  to  serve  me,"  says  Cameron  Diaz, 
3se  performance  as  Cruise's  scorned,  un- 
ged  girlfriend  in  Vanilla  Sky  is  a  tour  de 
;e  in  fatal  attraction.  The  film's  dramatic 

scene  (in  which  Diaz  is  driving)  took 
I  days  to  shoot,  entailed  ramming  into 
nches  and  careening  around  pedestrians, 
I  eventually  made  Diaz  a  little  crazy  for 
.  But,  she  says,  "Tom  guided  me  through 

own  hysteria Just  by  being  so  present, 

dedicated,  he  was  incredibly,  I  guess  you 
lid  say,  helpful." 

I  ruise's  eagerness  to  help  began  when  he 
I  was  a  kid,  and  the  object,  it  seems,  was 
iself.  Growing  up  in  a  family  of  wom- 
(his  parents  divorced  when  he  was  12), 
lise  was  dragged  around  to  15  different 
;s  before  the  end  of  high  school,  making 
1,  he  has  claimed,  the  permanent  new 
k,  always  wearing  the  wrong  sneakers.  His 
jcurity,  he  explains,  was  conquered  by 
er  feistiness.  "I  remember  when  I  moved 
Canada  and  I  had  figure  skates  and  I 
ited  to  play  ice  hockey,"  Cruise  recalls. 
id  my  mother  said,  'Listen,  you're  going 
;et  your  teeth  knocked  out,'  and  just  did 
want  me  playing  hockey.  I  ended  up 
ving  to  her  that  I  could.  I  would  be  out 
re  at  night,  right  after  school,  early  in  the 
k"ning,  just  teaching  myself  how  to  skate." 
5y  age  17,  Cruise's  early  determination  to 
^  hockey  was  replaced  by  the  will  to  be 
lactor.  Bagging  high-school  graduation 
;Tiove  to  New  York,  he  landed  his  break- 
!)ugh  role  in  the  1981  military-school  dra- 
Taps,  and  that  singular  Tom  Cruise  zeal 
what  Crowe  jokingly  calls  Cruise's  "death 
■ch")  started  taking  shape.  "I  remember 
ing  Taps.  I  couldn't  sleep  at  night  some- 
bs.  I  thought,  O.K.,  I  want  to  be  an  ac- 
he says,  taking  a  deep  breath.  "I  want 
;arn  about  what  acting  is.  I  had  this  feel- 
of 'Here  I  am  18  years  old  and  this  stuff 
bing  on.'  Tliis  is  what  I  wanted  to  do  with 
life."  Even  with  his  next  successes— such 
lisky  Business  and  Top  G;//?— Cruise  nev- 
llowed  one  fiber  of  his  being  to  sit  back 
enjoy  the  show.  The  only  thing  that  got 
jacked  was  the  idea  of  bigger,  harder, 
e  difficult.  "I  thought.  Do  I  have  what  it 
s?  . . .  Am  I  up  to  this?"  he  recalls  about 


makmg  Rain  Man  and  Bom  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  back-to-back,  in  the  late  80s.  "I  liked 
that,  that  test  for  myself.  Can  I  do  it'.'!"  All 
the  while.  Cruise  was  obsessively  seeking 
information  from  those  around  him— Mar- 
tin Scorsese.  Paul  Newman,  Dustin  Hoff- 
man, even  Curtis  Hanson,  who  directed  him 
in  the  1983  sex  comedy  Losin'  It— and  tak- 
ing notes.  "I'd  sit  down  with  these  direc- 
tors, like  Sydney  Pollack  [The  Firm].  I'd  say, 
"What  does  this  mean?  The  master  shot? 
The  close-up?  How  do  you  use  these  images 
to  tell  a  story?'" 

Given  the  young  age  at  which  Cruise 
achieved  major  stardom,  and  given  the 
pitfalls  that  have  plagued  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, it's  worth  noting  that  Cruise  has 
always  been  Cub  Scout-clean.  To  the  pub- 
lic's knowledge,  he  has  never  had  a  drug  or 
drinking  problem,  and  never  been  treated  for 
"nervous  exhaustion."  He's  never  made  any 
embarrassing  videos;  he's  never  bitten  any- 
one, never  publicly  feuded  with  a  contempo- 
rary about  who's  the  sellout  and  who's  the 
real  deal.  In  fact,  he's  never  found  himself  in 
any  remotely  slimy  Hollywood  situation.  But 
the  jackals  (and  he  won't  name  names)  were 
busy  at  work  around  him.  "There  are  peo- 
ple out  there  who  are  so  good  at  sucking 
blood  that  you  don't  even  realize  it,  you 
know?"  says  Cruise.  "You  think  they're  your 
friends,  and  really  they're  hanging  on  to  your 
coattails,  taking  a  ride.  They  can  seem  like 
the  nicest  people,  but  are  they  contributing 
to  you  as  an  artist?  Or  are  they  sucking  off 
of  you?  . . .  It's  subtle  sometimes,  the  invalida- 
tion you  get.  It's  all  done  in  the  Tmjust  tiring 
to  be  your  friend, "  says  Cruise,  going  into  his 
best  Svengali.  ''Tmjust  trying  to  help  you." 

How  did  you  stay  on  the  straight  and  nar- 
row? 

"Quite  honestly,"  he  says  after  some  time, 
"I  have  been  a  Scientologist  for  15  years." 

Designed  to  make  human  beings  more 
successful  and  spiritually  evolved,  Scientol- 
ogy has  attracted  a  number  of  celebrities,  in- 
cluding Cruise,  his  first  wife,  Mimi  Rogers, 
John  Travolta,  Travolta's  wife,  Kelly  Preston, 
Giovanni  Ribisi,  Juliette  Lewis,  and  Jenna 
Elfman.  Reasonably  or  not,  journalists  are 
reluctant  to  go  near  the  subject  for  fear  of 
years  of  litigation  and  other  uncomfortable 
consequences.  Cruise  brings  it  up  himself, 
perhaps  because  he  sees  that  any  genuine 
discussion  of  himself  must  involve  it.  "I 
was  26  years  old,  27  years  old.  I  mean,  I  was 
right  in  the  heat  of  everything,"  says  Cruise. 
"I  started  reading  books  on  it,  and  I  thought, 
God,  this  makes  sense."  Breaking  it  down 
for  the  layman.  Cruise  explains,  "Scientol- 
ogy means  knowing  how  to  know,  and  I  think 
as  an  artist,  as  anyone  who"s  trying  to  sur- 
vive in  life,  you  want"'— he  pauses,  looking  for 
the  right  word— "//ovf  about  some  tools  to 
help  me?"  As  for  those  who  say  that  his  reli- 


gion is,  well,  a  little  creepy.  Cruise  dismisses 
them  categorically.  "You  hear  things,  and 
then  you  ask  someone,  'Well,  have  you  read 
anything?'  'Well,  no,  I  saw  it  on  the  news." 
Well,  my  God. "  he  says,  betraying  a  bit  of  dis- 
gust. "Or  '/  read  it  in  a  newspaper.'" 

For  Cruise,  Scientology  has  provided  the 
means  to  fix  virtually  any  difficulty  he  has 
ever  had  or  might  encounter  in  the  future. 
Dyslexic,  Cruise  reports  that  Scientology 
"helped  me  with  my  rehabilitating  my  own 
education."  Estranged  from  his  abusive  fa- 
ther—an electrical  engineer  whom  Cruise 
remotely  describes  as  "a  very  different  kind 
of  guy"— until  his  death  in  1984,  Cruise  seems 
to  credit  the  religion  with  helping  him  han- 
dle adversity.  "Life  pounds  you— you  know 
what  I  mean?"  Cruise  says.  "You  come  across 
losses.  All  of  a  sudden  something  happens 
and  now  you  feel  like  you  cannot  go  forward 
or  it  invalidates  you.  People  die.  Things 
happen  in  life  that  make  it  very  difficult  at 
times  to  be  happy  or  to  overcome  certain 
problems.  Scientology  has  helped  me  be 
able  to  figure  out  tools  to  understand  exact- 
ly what  a  problem  is,  and  how  to  overcome 
those  problems." 

Scientology,  he  says,  has  also  helped  him 
become  a  better  parent.  Mention  his  kids 
and  Cruise  will  invariably  sigh,  shake  his 
head,  and  launch  into  a  cute  story  about 
their  latest  obsession.  (These  days,  it  is  the 
trampoline  and  the  Top  Gun  soundtrack.) 
They  have  often  accompanied  him  onto  the 
set.  When  they  are  apart,  they  have  even 
communicated  via  satellite  television.  His 
schedule  is  so  hectic  and  touch-and-go,  both 
he  and  his  personal  assistant  explain,  main- 
ly because  of  his  children. 

"Children  want  to  feel  like  they're  part  of 
a  family,  and  that  they're  contributing,"  says 
Cruise,  who,  in  step  with  "Scientology  tech- 
nology," has  set  up  an  elaborate  chart  sys- 
tem that  involves  the  checking  off  of  duties, 
weekly  rewards,  and  daily  dialogues  about 
helping.  "When  you're  around  the  house, 
they  want  to  help Yes.  I  paid  for  every- 
thing, but  you  can  contribute  to  me.  You 
know,  you  talk  about  it:  'How  can  you  help 
me?'  And  they  say,  'Well.  I  don't  know, 
I  can't  do  anything.'  I  say.  'Does  cleaning 
your  room  help  me?'  'Yeah,  yeah,  I  guess 
cleaning  my  room  is  going  to  help  you.  I  put 
my  plate  up  after  dinner— that  kind  of  helps 
you,  too.'"  His  methodical  questioning  of 
his  kids  extends  into  touchier  issues,  too, 
such  as  the  gossip  they  might  hear  at  school. 
(Rumors  have  swirled  that  Cruise  is  gay,  that 
the  Cruise-Kidman  marriage  was  a  sham, 
that  a  sex  counselor  was  called  in  to  help  on 
their  love  scenes  for  Eyes  Wide  Shut.)  "You 
have  to  say  . . .  "How  do  you  feel  about  peo- 
ple who  say  stuff  like  that?  How  would  you 
like  it  if  someone  says  something  that's 
untrue  about  you?  Now,  what  do  you  think 
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about  those  people  that  do  that?  . . .  You 
don't  have  to  sit  there  and  Hsten  to  it.  You 
can  tell  them  you  don't  want  to  hear  it.'" 
(However,  Cruise  himself  hasn't  been  entire- 
ly able  to  drown  out  the  noise;  he  recently 
sued  an  L.A.-based  tabloid  publisher  and  a 
gay-pom  star  for  $100  million  each  for  alleg- 
ing that  he  was  gay.  "Paul  Newman  said  [to 
me],  'Do  what  you  need  to  do,'"  he  explains. 
"Hence  the  legal  action  I've  taken.  You  have 
to  draw  the  line.")  For  these  reasons  and  oth- 
ers, Paula  Wagner  believes  that  Cruise  "de- 
fines the  rule  book  of  what  a  good  father 
is."  In  fact,  his  children.  Cruise  claims,  are 
the  reason  he's  acting  in  the  first  place.  "I 
think.  What  am  I  doing  this  for?"  he  asks 
himself  aloud.  "For  my  kids." 

Scientology  has  also  been  a  comfort  to 
Cruise  since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  While  admitting  that  "Hollywood 
has  stopped  and  taken  a  breath,"  he  has 
turned  the  event  into  yet  another  opportuni- 
ty to  contribute.  Impressed  by  the  volunteer 
ministers  from  the  Scientology  church  who 
showed  up  at  Ground  Zero  (they  were  the 
ones  wearing  the  SCIENTOLOGY  volunteer 
MINISTER  shirts),  he's  helping  in  his  own 
way,  too,  he  says.  First,  there  is  his  involve- 
ment with  the  World  Literacy  Crusade,  a 
secular,  nonprofit  organization  that  uses 
some  of  the  teachings  of  Scientology  founder 
L.  Ron  Hubbard.  "People  come  in  free  off 
the  street,  and  the  miracles  that  happen  there 
every  day  are  astonishing."  says  Cruise.  "I 
mean,  the  stuff  you  see— where  within  90 
hours  people  jump  three  grade  levels." 

He's  also  helping,  he  believes,  just  by  being 
an  actor.  At  the  September  21  telethon 
for  the  victims  of  the  attacks,  in  which  Cruise 
answered  phones  alongside  Penelope  Cruz, 
he  witnessed  a  few  fellow  actors  having 
mini  existential  crises.  "I  went  up  to  a  guy," 
Cruise  recalls,  "and  said,  'You  know  what? 
It  is  a  relief  to  people  in  their  lives  to  be  able 
to  see  what  you  do.'  . . .  Whether  it's  just  you 
have  a  cry,  you  have  a  laugh,  you  identify 
with  something,  or  it's  just  pure  escapism, 
there  is  that  release,  or  that  hope,  or  that 
dream  of  having  something  in  their  lives, 
or  an  inspiration  to  he  better,  to  do  better. 
Because  it's  never  static,"  he  adds.  "You're 
either  going  backwards  or  you're  moving  for- 
ward. It's  either  a  disintegration  of  commu- 
nication or  you're  furthering  yourself." 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  way  in  which 
Cruise  has  been  moving  forward  these  days 
is  in  his  love  life.  During  the  filming  of  Vanil- 
la Sky,  he  began  to  fall  for  his  co-star  Pene- 
lope Cruz,  who  played  the  same  role  in  the 
original  version  by  Amenabar.  On  July  6. 
four  months  after  Vanilla  Sky  wrapped,  they 
danced  together  at  Cruise's  39th-birthday  par- 


ty; a  week  later  they  took  off  for  the  Wakaya 
Club  in  Fiji,  to  the  resort  where  he  and  Kid- 
man had  made  reservations  before  they  sep- 
arated. (Though  she  was  in  Australia  at  the 
time,  Kidman  was  reportedly  "in  shock"  that 
Cruise  brought  Cruz.)  The  next  month.  Cruise 
and  Penelope  kicked  back  with  the  kids  at 
his  home  in  Telluride,  Colorado.  In  a  rare 
unguarded  moment.  Cruise  sounds  like  a 
kid  intoxicated  with  love,  blurting  out  frag- 
ments of  romantic  thoughts— "I  thought.  My 
God,  I'm  your  boyfriend.  You're  my  girl- 
friendr  or  "Cruise  and  Cruz!"— that  send 
him  into  hearty  guffaws.  Generally,  though, 
he's  careful  not  to  appear  unseemly  and 
overeager,  and  valiantly  talks  about  the  act- 
ing stuff,  too.  "As  a  person  and  on  film,  she 
invites  you  in,  and  she's  incredibly  roman- 
tic," he  says,  quietly  and  seriously,  furrow- 
ing his  brow.  "And  yet  real  you  know?  She's 
beautiful.  She's  a  very  skilled  actress,  but 
has  an  effortless  quality  about  her.  You  look 
at  Audrey  Hepburn.  She  had  that  kind  of 
elegance  and  yet  was  accessible." 

Seamless  as  it  all  may  sound.  Cruise  ad- 
mits that  the  months  spent  falling  in  love 
with  Cruz,  and  falling  out  with  his  wife,  were 
trying.  "When  all  this  was  going  on,"  he  says, 
"I  was  producing  and  acting  in  liinilla  Sky 
I  was  meeting  with  Alejandro  Amenabar  af- 
ter shooting  all  day.  15  hours  a  day.  I  was  at 
meetings,  only  getting  two  hours  of  sleep, 
working  on  The  Others,  for  [Nicole],  and  for 
Alejandro."  In  addition,  there  was  the  pres- 
sure brought  on  by  the  looming  actors'  strike. 
and  the  fact  that  Cruise  was  due  on  the  set 
of  Spielberg's  Minority  Report.  If  Cruise  was 
stressed,  it  never  showed.  "Tom  was  always 
the  first  guy  there,  going,  "Cmon,"'  Crowe 
says,  now  going  into  his  mock  chipper-tour- 
guide  voice.  "'Let's  take  a  look  at  the  car 
we'll  be  traveling  around  Manhattan  in.  We 
call  it  the  Vanilla  Float."  I  think  I  only  heard 
him  use  the  word  'tired'  once,  and  it  was 
probably  about  someone  else." 

Nor  did  the  pressures  prevent  him  from 
delivering  what  may  be  his  most  complex 
performance  yet.  Challenging  as  many  of  his 
films  have  been— such  as  Born  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  or  Magnolia—Cruise  says  Vanilla  Sky 
has  been  his  hardest  film  ever,  chiefly  because 
he  wanted  to  "tip  my  hat"  to  Amenabar,  who 
goes  for  a  kind  of  elegant  obscurity,  while 
making  a  film  by  Cameron  Crowe,  a  man 
whose  creative  sensibility  is,  above  all.  hu- 
manistic, and  sweet  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  "You  see  the  tone  that  Cameron  is 
[going  for].  You  feel  the  emotion,  the  ten- 
sion, the  humor,"  says  Cruise.  "You  go.  Well, 
1  don't  know  if  it's  going  to  work.  It's  defi- 
nitely the  trickiest  thing  I've  ever  worked  on, 
and  probably  ever  will  work  on." 

But  Crowe,  who  recently  sat  down  with 
Cruise  and  watched  Jerry  Maguire,  was 
floored— both  by  how  far  Cruise  has  come 


since  their  first  movie  together  and  by  tl 
balance  he  was  able  to  strike.  "He  has  re; 
ly  gotten  these  even  richer,  darker  coloi 
along  with  light  comedy  as  well,"  Crov 
says.  "He's  the  kind  of  guy  Billy  Wildi 
would  have  loved.  Like  William  Holden  i 
his  prime,  he  could  be  light  but  also  tal 
you  to  that  dark  place."  And  as  in  almo 
every  Tom  Cruise  movie,  in  which  he  eithi 
masters  some  impossible  physical  feat  (lil 
rock  climbing  or  flying  F-14s)  or  spectac 
larly  loses  control.  Cruise  never  forgets  h 
No.  1  responsibility:  the  audience.  "Wil 
Tom,  the  movie  is  anchored.  You're  nevi 
going  to  get  confused,"  says  Crowe.  "It 
the  story  of  this  guy.  And  even  if  you  can 
see  it  because  he's  making  you  feel  con  ^. 
fortable  on  the  set,  you  look  at  the  dailiellu 
later  that  night  and  go.  Holy  shit.  That 
Tom  fucking  Cruise. " 

Just  days  after  finishing  Vanilla  Sky,  seem 
of  which  were  filmed  in  the  offices  of  Va. 
ity  Fair,  Cruise  appeared  on  the  set  of  Spit 
berg's  Minority  Report.  Based  on  Philip  I< 
Dick's  futuristic  story  about  policemen  wh 
arrest  murderers  before  they  kill,  the  niov 
casts  Cruise  as  an  officer  who  finds  th 
system  turning  against  him.  Friends  sine 
the  mid-80s,  Spielberg  and  Cruise  ha 
long  wanted  to  collaborate,  but  it  ws 
not  until  1998  that  they  found  the  rig! 
project.  Despite  having  worked  his  wa 
through  the  roll  call  of  A-list  director 
Cruise  is  still  wide-eyed  when  the  occasio 
calls.  "For  me  to  say  he's  a  brilliant  filn 
maker  is  kind  of  redundant,"  Cruise  sa) 
about  Spielberg,  chuckling  and  flashing  th; 
familiar  grin.  '"He's  brilliant.'  'Oh  reail) 
Tell  us  what  he's  like."  You  know,  he's  Steve 
Spielberg." 

Given  the  magnitude  of  Cruise's  resunn 
not  to  mention  the  universal  praise  that 
heaped  on  him  by  his  colleagues,  it's  rea 
suring  to  discover  that  Cruise  still  feels  li 
has  things  to  learn  as  an  actor.  It  has  littl 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Oscar  so  for  hi 
eluded  him.  He  says,  "If  it  doesn't  happei 
I  won't  be  disappointed,"  and  he  sounds  sii 
cere.  Rather,  it's  that  somewhere,  deep  dowi 
Cruise  still  seems  to  feel  like  that  kid.  sti 
diously  picking  things  up  from  the  artisi 
around  him,  rather  than  plotting  his  ow  , 
masterwork.  "I  wish  I  had  that  great  stoi^Mfe 
Clint  Eastwood  with  Uiiforgiven,"  Cruise  a(  '' 
mits.  "He  had  this  script,  and  he  put  it  awa 
for  10  years,  and  then  went  and  directed  th 
movie,  and  starred  in  this  movie.  And  ju: 
had  a  culmination  of  an  entire  career."  H 
pauses,  and  thinks  some  more,  his  eyes  6 
away.  "How  smart  of  him  to  recognize  tha 
and  have  that  there.  That  was  just  perfect  ft 
him.  And  so  I  don't  have  that  Uiiforgivt;n. 
don't  have  it." 

And  then,  being  Tom  Cruise,  he  makt 
a  correction  to  that:  "I  don't  have  it  vet.'"' 
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iNUED  FROM  PAGE  120  of  3  member  of 
rench  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  lonely, 
igent  child  who  marveled  at  his  new 
undings,  he  attended  the  Lycee  lanson 
lilly  and  then  the  Lycee  Pasteur.  His  fa- 
King  Nadir  Shah,  was  not  particularly 
1  or  demonstratively  affectionate,  and 
;w  French  family  was  very  strict.  None- 
is,  those  years  in  France  would  leave  an 
ible  mark  on  the  young  prince.  "I  used 
to  Parliament,  like  a  family  member, 
[  used  to  sit  in  the  Strangers"  Gallery, 
[  looked  at  the  proceedings,"  he  tells 
'I  have  memories  of  that.  And  I 
mber  that  sometimes  the  dep- 
used  to  squabble,  and  there  was 
jcial  parliamentary  guard  who 
i  tell  them  to  behave." 

1  November  8,  1933,  the  prince, 
)ack  from  Paris,  was  by  his  fa- 
;  side  at  the  palace,  where  the 
was  about  to  hand  out  prizes  to 
ligh-school  students.  "Zaher, 
;  to  me,  my  son,"  said  the  king, 
nuch  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
g  man,  his  head  was  pressed— 
le  first  time  in  his  life— against 
ither's  chest.  He  smelled  the 
iar  scent  of  Tabac,  his  father's 
ite  cologne.  "My  son,  I  am  so 
1  of  you.  You  have  been  a  good 
3  me,  and  I  just  want  to  tell  you 
;  you,"  said  Nadir  Shah, 
id  with  that  the  king  and  his  son 
;d  through  the  palace,  where  a 
ry  band  was  playing.  "Stop!"  said 
Nadir  Shah,  raising  his  hand, 
music."  Then  three  shots  rang 
n  the  crowd  a  high-school  stu- 
kvas  wielding  a  gun,  but  no  one 
dm  at  first.  Uncomprehending, 
)ung  prince  turned  and  saw  on 
ther's  round  glasses  a  few  drops  of 
I.  Slowly,  the  king  sank  into  a  chair, 
;  he  recited  a  Muslim  prayer  for  the 
The  19-year-old  prince,  shocked,  be- 
red,  flung  himself  around  his  father's 
nd  wept  until  one  of  his  uncles.  Shah 
lOud  Ghazi,  struck  him  on  the  back, 
'„  "Zaher,  this  is  no  time  to  cry.  This 
time  to  save  your  country." 
o,  I  was  not  prepared  to  be  king," 
Shah  tells  me.  "But  it  was  a  responsi- 
ind  a  duty."  Anyway,  he  had  no  choice 
matter.  "If  Nadir  Shah  had  a  blind 
Iter,  we  would  have  put  her  on  the 
:,"  Shah  Mahmoud  Ghazi  bluntly  told 
)ung  man.  "But  now  we  thank  God 
>  a  son."  With  this  speech,  the  uncle 
I  before  his  nephew. 
4:30  that  afternoon,  the  cannon  sound- 
was  a  signal  that  a  new  king  had  been 


selected.  He  would  be  for  some  years  under 
the  control  of  Shah  Mahmoud  Ghazi  and 
two  other  uncles.  But  that  was  fine  with 
him— for  a  while.  Zaher  Shah  was  such  a  fu- 
sion of  cultures  and  concepts,  it  took  time  to 
sort  them  all  out.  At  16  he  had  married  his 
lovely  first  cousin,  15-year-old  Homaira.  He 
loved  democracy,  but  he  was  a  monarch.  He 
painted  gleaming  carmine-and-gold  minia- 
tures, in  the  style  of  Hossein  Behzad,  a  Cen- 
tral Asian  master.  He  read,  with  avidity,  Alex- 
andre Dumas  and  Moliere.  He  was  a  devout 
Muslim,  but  worldly.  The  murder  of  his 
father  had  turned  him  into  a  peaceable  fa- 
talist, unafraid  of  death.  "It  is  natural,"  he 
tells  me.  For  himself,  he  had  no  ambition. 


BEYOND  THE  VEIL 
Fatima  Gailani,  a  close  adviser  to  King 

Zaher  Shah,  in  Providence.  Rhode 

Island,  on  November  8,  2001.  She  says, 

"Iran  would  do  anything  on  earth  not 

to  let  him  come  even  close  to  Afghanistan. 

They  just  got  rid  of  a  kingdom." 


"The  king  in  reality— he  was  forced  by 
the  world  around  him  to  become  king," 
says  General  Wall.  "He  wasn't  enthusiastic 
about  it.  But  he  performed  his  mission  as  a 
task  he  had  to  do." 

iTV^e  had  the  most  wonderful  king  ever 
W  created:  he  was  the  most  humble 
person,  intelligent,  wise,  and  extremely 
fair,"  says  Fatima  Gailani.  As  the  beautiful 
great-granddaughter  of  yet  another  Afghan 
king,  the  daughter  of  the  powerful  and  very 
ambitious  Pir  Sayed  Ahmad  Gailani  (who 


heads  an  important  Sufi  order),  and  a  for- 
mer spokeswoman  for  the  Afghan  Resistance 
against  the  Soviets,  she  commands  particu- 
lar affection  from  Zaher  Shah.  She  is  also 
in  his  current  coterie  of  close  advisers,  a 
group  riddled  with  squabbling  and  jockey- 
ing for  position.  ("I  mean,  the  rifts  here  are 
beyond  comprehension,"  says  one  observer. 
"Half  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee think  they're  going  to  be  the  next 
prime  minister.") 

If  Fatima  Gailani  admires  the  former 
king,  it  is  not  necessarily  for  the  early  years 
of  his  reign,  which  were  unremarkable.  Af- 
ghanistan was  determinedly  neutral  during 
World  War  11.  "In  the  first  place,  what  else 
could  it  be?"  General  Wall  asks  dry- 
ly. "Afghanistan  is  situated  some- 
where in  Central  Asia.  It  had  really 
no  vocation  for  a  war  that  was  tak- 
ing place  somewhere  in  northern 
Europe. ...  It  was  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach." 

Moreover,  by  the  early  50s,  Prince 
Mohammad  Daoud,  a  ruthless  pol- 
itician and  an  admirer  of  Hitler's  (the 
same  Daoud  who  had  shared  bowls 
of  porridge  with  his  cousin  Zaher 
Shah  in  their  youth),  had  become 
prime  minister.  He  was  a  disastrous 
selection  in  many  respects.  Under 
his  aegis  closer  ties  were  established 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Communists 
were  allowed  to  infiltrate  higher  levels 
of  government.  At  the  same  time.  Is- 
lamic fundamentalism  was  on  the  rise. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  in  1964, 
the  king  gave  his  country  a  constitu- 
tion—a remarkable  document  for  its 
time  and  place.  Among  other  things, 
it  said  that  girls  and  boys  were  guar- 
anteed an  elementary-school  educa- 
tion, it  introduced  a  parliament,  and 
it  permitted  women  to  enter  the  po- 
litical arena  and  vote.  But  what  par- 
ticularly enraged  the  autocratic  Daoud 
was  its  stipulation,  known  as  Article  24, 
which  prohibited  any  member  of  the  royal 
family  from  holding  high  ofiice.  Daoud,  who 
had  relinquished  his  post  but  not  his  ambi- 
tions, took  this  very  personally.  In  1973,  nine 
years  after  the  constitution  was  unveiled,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  king's  absence— Za- 
her Shah  had  gone  to  Britain  to  attend  to 
an  eye  injured  during  a  volleyball  game,  and 
was  recuperating  in  Italy— to  lead  a  coup. 
General  Wali  was  thrown  in  jail,  where  he 
was  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  three 
years  and  tortured.  In  Rome,  the  king  abdi- 
cated, without  a  struggle.  He  would  later 
tell  Abdul  Wali  that  this  was  done  to  avoid 
"w«  bain  de  sang^'—d  bloodbath. 

Was  that  instant  abdication  a  good  idea? 
i  ask  General  Wali. 

"You're  asking  me  personally?"  He  smiles. 
"I  have  my  own  opinions  on  the  subject.  But 
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the  king  had  his  logic.  And  his  logic  was 
correct,"  he  says.  "We  would  have  had  a  civ- 
il war." 

But  a  close  confidant  of  the  king's  ex- 
plains something  more  telling  about  the  cir- 
cumstances. "When  the  coup  happened, 
the  king  was  deeply,  deeply  disappointed 
and  even  hurt.  Not  just  because  it  was  a 
cousin  who  did  this  to  him.  But  more  so 
because  the  people  of  Afghanistan  didn't 
fight  for  him." 

And  so  the  king,  his  wife,  Homaira.  and  a 
few  of  their  courtiers  remained  in  Rome, 
their  French  bank  account  frozen  by  Daoud; 
for  the  last  15  years,  their  only  source  of  fi- 
nancial support  has  come  from  the  Saudi 
monarchy.  Zaher  Shah  took  long  walks.  He 
never  really  bothered  to  learn  Italian  or  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Rome.  He  just  wait- 
ed, without  fuss. 

In  1978,  Daoud,  a  Soviet  ally,  was  mur- 
dered, along  with  most  of  his  family.  His 
successor.  President  Nur  Mohammad  Tara- 
ki,  was,  in  turn,  suffocated  with  a  cushion- 
after  which  Soviet  tanks  invaded  the  coun- 
try. Meanwhile,  the  United  States  began  its 
policy  of  substantial  aid  to  the  opposition. 
Every  once  in  a  while— this  happened  most 
notably  around  1991.  after  the  Russians  had 
left  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  puppet. 
President  Najibullah  (known  as  "the  Butch- 
er of  Kabul"),  realized  that  his  power  was 
waning— the  king  was  begged  to  return  to 
his  tortured  land.  But  he  refused.  In  this  he 
was  advised,  once  again,  by  General  Wali— 
badly  advised,  say  some  of  his  friends.  Na- 
jibullah "proposed  and  wished  a  sharing  of 
power,  with  the  king  at  the  top."  Wali  says 
with  considerable  disgust.  "And  my  position 
was  a  transfer  of  power  so  that  Najibullah 
and  people  like  him  would  just  fede  away." 
The  old  general  couldn't  bring  Himself  to 
forgive  those  Soviet  puppets  "who  had  com- 
mitted unpardonable  deeds.  Such  as  com- 
ing in  the  luggage  of  a  foreign  invader." 

Najibullah,  however,  was  not  allowed  mere- 
ly to  fade.  Eventually  he  was  castrated  and 
then  hanged  from  a  traffic  sign.  With  the 
Soviets  gone,  the  United  Slates  completely 
washed  its  hands  of  the  country,  creating  a 
dangerous  vacuum.  The  earlier  Bush  admin- 
istration "didn't  say,  "Let's  take  a  holiday,"" 
protests  Milton  Bearden,  a  C.I. A.  field  offi- 
cer whose  job  it  was  to  make  life  dithcult  for 
the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan  in  the  late  1980s; 
after  all,  the  Berlin  Wall  was  falling,  America 
had  other  matters  on  its  mind.  Nonetheless, 
Bearden  adds,  the  "political  will"  to  continue 
evaporated.  Civil  war  ravaged  Afghanistan. 
After  that  came  the  Taliban,  promising  peace 
and  security,  delivering  terror. 

Far  off  in  his  Roman  villa,  quite  forgot- 


ten, the  king  kept  busy  in  muted  fashion. 
Nine  years  ago,  as  civil  war  was  raging,  he 
devised  a  plan.  Wali  says,  "to  face  his  re- 
sponsibilities." An  emergency  Loya  Jirga 
would  be  convened,  a  new  Afghan  head  of 
state  selected.  The  king  sent  General  Wali 
to  see  Benazir  Bhutto,  then  prime  minister 
of  Pakistan,  which  has  always  meddled  in 
Afghan  affairs.  But,  Wali  recalls,  while  these 
discussions  were  ongoing,  Bhutto  was  dis- 
missed, following  accusations  of  corruption. 
"So  our  dialogue  stopped."  There  was  an- 
other problem,  he  adds:  "The  movement  of 
the  Taliban  had  started." 

So  the  king  reached  out  to  other  forces. 
"Abdul  Haq  gave  him  a  very  strong  en- 
dorsement," recalls  McFarlane,  who  flew  to 
Dubai  last  February  to  meet  the  guerrilla 
leader.  "He  said,  'Yeah,  the  guy  has  main- 
tained communications  not  just  with  Pash- 
tuns  [the  king's  ethnic  group]  but  with  Tajiks 
and  Uzbeks.  And  his  service  as  a  monarch 
was  uniformly  admired.'  He  was  not  repres- 
sive to  non-Pashtuns.  All  in  all,  he  said,  he 
deserves  the  respect  he  enjoys."  McFarlane 
was  feeling,  he  says,  "saddened  by  our  coun- 
try not  having  a  sense  of  fidelity  to  friends 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much.  It  was  uncon- 
scionable." That  was  the  sole  reason,  he  in- 
sists, behind  his  involvement.  "So  I  began 
to  go  to  the  State  Department  and  tried  to 
draw  them  out  on  whether  they  agreed  or 
not.  And  got  a  "Yes- but'  reaction." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  U.S.  government,  it 
was  the  king  who  had  faded  away.  Until 
September  11. 

Then  headlines  began  to  appear:  aged 

AFGHAN   KING  SEEN  AS  BEST  POST-TALIBAN 

OPTION,  read  one.  once  (and  flture?)  king, 
read  another.  "We  have  no  objections  at  all," 
a  State  Department  official  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  when  asked  about  the  doings 
of  the  Ritchie  brothers. 


i'Out  what  next?  There  is  no  govern- 
J3ment— only  on  paper."  wonders  Fati- 
ma  Gailani,  whom  the  king  fondly  calls  his 
"honorary  granddaughter."  She  knows  what 
some  of  her  countrymen  are  saying:  The 
king  left  them  in  their  hour  of  need— why 
should  he  be  invited  back?  She  realizes  that 
"Iran  would  do  anything  on  earth  not  to  let 
him  come  even  close  to  Afghanistan.  They 
just  got  rid  of  a  kingdom."  She  recognizes 
that,  at  87.  Zaher  Shah  is  a  man  of  fading 
strength.  "If  we  had  someone  who  was 
younger  and  could  play  the  same  role— why 
not?"  she  says.  "We  would  have  let  him  do 
it.  But  we  don't." 

The  king  has  four  surviving  sons  (Ahmad 
Shah,  who  writes  poetry  in  Virginia,  and 
Mohammad  Nader,  Shah  Mahmoud,  and 
Mir  Wais,  all  of  whom  live  in  Rome),  "but 
none  of  them  has  either  the  capacity  of  do- 
ing what  he  is  supposed  to  do,  nor  the  edu- 
cation, nor  the  personality,"  Gailani  adds. 


T 


And  what's  more,  she  insists,  the  king  kn 
it.  He  has  a  beloved  grandson,  Mosta 
Zahen  very  clever  and  educated  in  Engl 
and  then  in  Canada,  but,  says  McFarl; 
although  Mostapha  wants  "to  be  the  pr 
minister  or  the  monarch,"  he  is  not  a  li 
replacement.  (Mostapha  stoutly  denies 
such  ambition.)  Mostapha  is  "out  of 
question,"  continues  McFarlane.  "This  | 
son  has  no  affinity  for  the  Afghan  peop 

And  as  for  the  king:  "Zaher  Shah  is  in 
view  the  default  setting,  which  you  p 
when  no  one  else  has  any  ideas,"  expl; 
Milton  Bearden.  "Eighty-seven,  that's  one 
portant  number,"  he  adds,  referring  to 
king's  age.  "Twenty-eight— the  number  of  y   . 
the  monarch  has  been  gone— is  another 
portant  number;  it's  also  about  the  age  of 
average  Afghan."  Bearden  sighs.  Who  is  tl 
left  to  remember  the  king?  "The  trouble    - 
no  one  has  invented  any  new  Afghans, 
cept  the  Taliban."  The  very  Taliban  the  I 
once  supported.  "We  can  take  some  pi 
in  that,"  he  murmurs  sardonically.  Indeed    ^ 
king  himself  worries,  as  he  tells  me,  ab- 
the  "ruination  of  a  whole  generation." 

But  Abdul  Raheem  Yaseer,  who  is  as 
tant  director  of  the  Center  for  Afghanis 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Nebrask; 
Omaha,  believes  the  memory  of  the  mona 
has  been  kept  very  much  alive:  "In  villa; 
in  tribes,  in  family  circles,  people  always 
about  the  good  old  days.  The  young  gem 
tions  get  exposure  that  way,"  he  says.  The  k 
he  insists,  "has  a  good  chance"  of  retumi 

"He  can  play  an  important  role  but  c 
if  others  make  it  possible,"  warns  Ban 
Rubin,  director  of  studies  at  New  York  I 
versity's  Center  on  International  Coops 
tion.  "He  and  his  entourage  are  out  of  toi 
with  political  reality  in  Afghanistan,  but  tl 
so  is  almost  everyone  else."  Nonetheless, 
king  is,  he  says,  "an  important  symbol." 

For  his  part,  the  king  brings  a  refresh 
modesty  to  his  dreams.  "I  swear  to  God, 
once  in  my  life  for  the  last  30  years  has 
even  mentioned  the  need  for  a  monarch 
says  Gailani.  "I  am  quoting  him:  'I  wanl 
take  these  vulnerable  people  to  ballot  bo. 
and  let  them  choose  whatever  they  like.'" 

AiHiiii 
11  around  the  king,  advisers  counsels  - 
bicker  over  the  question  of  what  to 
next.  By  early  October  a  plan  had  be 
agreed  upon:  an  emergency  supreme  co 
cil  would  be  created,  giving  50  percent  r 
resentation  to  the  Northern  Alliance  and 
percent  to  the  king's  Rome  group.  Almost 
stantly,  however,  the  Pashtuns,  the  domin 
ethnic  group,  expressed  outrage  at  relinqui 
ing  so  much  power  to  the  minority  Nor 
ern  Alliance.  For  their  part.  non-Pashti 
were  disgusted  by  the  sudden  reversal 
what  they  had  agreed  upon.  "A  deal's  a  de 
Yusuf  Nouristani,  another  adviser,  tells  r 
"In  this  environment,  you  can't  have 
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ligent  discussion,  it's  totally  crazy,"  says 
lly  of  the  king's,  referring  to  some  of  Za- 
>hah's  advisers.  "You  have  a  small  group 
;  who  haven't  had  jobs,  who  live  off  the 
,  and  their  lack  of  ability  to  do  anything 
t  is  beyond  comprehension.  The  only 
;  here  is  for  the  king  to  pick  a  small  group 
say,  'You  guys  call  the  shots  here.'" 

he  king,  however,  is  not  made  of  such 
5tern  stuff.  If  he  goes  home  as  a  transi- 
il  figure,  someone  who  could  summon  a 
I  Jirga  and  achieve  a  democratic  govern- 
t,  as  planned,  it  will  be  only  as  the  result 
rong  American  as  well  as  international 
ing  and  supreme  luck— the  kind  of  luck 
backing  that  have  eluded  him  and  his 
itry  for  the  last  28  years.  And  yet  this 


is  what  he  wants,  more  than  anything.  Per- 
haps this  is  also  what  Afghanistan  deserves. 
A  pleasant  memory  come  back.  A  decent 
man.  A  chance.  Really,  the  only  chance. 

By  late  November,  Fatima  Gailani  tells 
me,  the  king  was  being  assured  by  both  U.S. 
and  U.N.  representatives  that  they  would 
back  his  return  as  an  interim  leader.  This  was 
good  news,  considering  certain  factions  with- 
in the  Northern  Alliance,  which  had  occu- 
pied Kabul,  seemed  to  wish  for  nothing  so 
much  as  Zaher  Shah's  disappearance.  "I 
was  sure  they  would  enter  Kabul  and  say. 
What  king?"  says  Gailani.  But  the  Western 
powers  have  been  applying  a  lot  of  pressure 
on  the  victorious  forces,  she  adds,  and  this  has 
had  its  effect.  "I  think  he  will  go  back  very 
soon,"  says  Mir  Wais,  the  king's  youngest  son. 


who  is  44.  For  himself,  the  king  is  not  fearful. 
"Life  is  also  death,"  he  explains.  "I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  up  my  life  to  serve  my  country. 

"I  am  at  the  twilight,"  the  king  adds  softly, 
"and  I  want  to  perform  the  last  service  I  can 
for  my  people.  I  want  to  live— whatever  the 
conditions  of  Afghanistan— the  last  remaining 

years  of  my  life  among  my  people And  I 

want  to  close  my  life  on  Afghan  soil." 

Are  you  optimistic?  I  ask. 

"Non,"  says  the  king.  He  answers  me  in 
French  for  the  first  time.  "Non,  je  n'ai  ja- 
mais ete  optimiste. "  The  directness  of  his 
gaze  is  unsettling.  He  wants  me  to  know  that 
despite  advancing  age,  despite  his  essential 
goodness,  he  is  no  fool.  Nothing  escapes 
him.  "I  have  always  lived  in  reality.  I  know— 
I  know  what's  going  on."  D 
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seems  absurd.  But  to  these  critics  he  is 
ist  a  Lear-like  figure,  aged  and  failing, 
:  eager  to  be  loved  than  feared,  tran- 
ced into  impotence  by  the  grievous  Is- 
losses  during  the  1982  Lebanese  war, 
led  around  by  manipulative  advisers, 
ig  them  his  37-year-old  son,  Omri. 
istead  of  the  Sharon  of  old,  who  would 

"screwed  the  Arabs,"  there  is  old  Sha- 
the  critics  say.  "He  is  crippled  by  the 
non  legacy,"  says  Michael  Kleiner,  a 
ber  of  the  Knesset,  Israel's  parliament. 

cannot  take  a  crippled  man  and  put 
n  as  prime  minister."  After  Israel's  tour- 
ninister— Sharon's  old  army  comrade 
tvam  Ze'evi— was  slain  by  Palestinian 
jrists  in  October,  Ze'evi's  middle-aged 
JYiftach-Palmach,  made  the  same  point, 

haron  standing  nearby.  "And  you,  Arik 

on's  nickname],  such  a  close  friend  of 

s  from  the  beginning,  avenge  him  as 

)uld  have  avenged  you!"  he  said  to  the 

minister,  with  great  ardor  and  thinly 

rage.  "Lead  us  like  you  used  to." 

aversely,  Sharon  has  won  over,  or  at 

ast  mollified,  some  of  his  harshest  de- 

TS,  primarily  to  the  left.  They,  too,  say 

ire  not  getting  the  undiluted  Sharon, 

hey  feel  relieved  rather  than  short- 

;ed.  Sharon,  they  believe,  has  matured, 

1  into  his  job,  toned  himself  down.  In 

words,  he  could  have  been  much 

I  ask  Uzi  Benziman,  a  columnist  at 

nz  and  author  of  the  1985  biography 

'«."  An  Israeli  Caesar  (literal  translation 

Hebrew  title:  "He  Doesn't  Stop  at  Red 

i"),  whether  Sharon  has  turned  out  to 

bad  as  he  had  feared.  "I  have  to  ad- 

le  answer  is  'No,'"  he  replies. 

lUt  the  question  to  Sharon  himself:  Is 


there  a  new  Arik  Sharon?  "No,  the  same 
Arik,  the  same  Arik,"  he  replies.  "I'm  in  a 
place  where  I  have  to  take  into  consideration 
many  other  things.  It's  a  complicated  situa- 
tion, very,  very  complicated."  To  the  hard- 
liners, he  pleads  for  the  moderation  he  rarely 
showed  to  others  before  he  took  the  reins. 
"All  those  ideas  that  you  can  come  and  de- 
stroy! And  attack!  How  many  times  can  you 
do  it?  Once?  Twice?  The  fight  against  terror 
has  lasted  more  than  120  years,"  since  Jews 
began  colonizing  Palestine  in  large  numbers. 
But  when  it  comes  to  his  critics,  Sharon  gen- 
erally doesn't  give  a  damn. 

"Look,  you  have  to  understand  one  thing: 
I'm  73  years  old,"  he  continues,  with  another 
laugh.  "I'm  not  depending  upon  anyone;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  have  to  know,  my  strengths 
never  came  from  [having  a]  political  appa- 
ratus. I  had,  of  course,  a  lot  of  support:  one 
could  have  seen  it  in  the  last  elections.  But  it 
came  entirely  from  different  things:  from  my 
family,  from  home,  from  the  fields,  from  the 
land,  from  the  earth  that  I  can  touch  and  feel, 
from  the  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  the  terrain 
and  things  I  love,  like  music." 

Sharon  is  not  a  brilliant  man.  Rarely  is 
one  impressed  by  the  depth  or  subtlety  of 
his  mind.  His  worldview  is  simple;  so  are  his 
tastes.  Whatever  happens,  he  can  go  back  to 
his  beloved  ranch  in  the  Negev,  an  hour's 
drive  south  of  Tel  Aviv,  and  work  with  his 
cattle,  ride  horses,  take  out  his  tractor.  "You 
know  why  they  never  managed  to  overcome 
me?"  he  asks.  "I  can  feel  the  earth  between 
my  fingers." 

It  is  a  pleasure  Sharon  has  enjoyed  since 
his  childhood  on  another  farm,  at  Kfar 
Malal,  15  miles  northeast  of  Tel  Aviv.  He 
was  born  there  to  Russian  Jewish  immigrants 
(the  family  name  was  originally  Scheiner- 
man)  in  1928.  Kfar  Malal,  a  commune,  or 
mosliav.  of  about  40  families,  has  since  been 
swallowed  up  by  sprawl  and  history.  When 


the  narrow  sandy  path  that  cut  through  it 
was  paved  over  and  widened,  the  stately  ca- 
suarina  trees  alongside  had  to  be  chopped 
down.  So  different  does  it  all  look  now  that 
when  Sharon  last  visited  he  missed  the 
turnoff. 

Sharon's  boyhood  house  still  stands, 
though  what  was  once  a  simple  wooden 
structure  has  grown  into  something  more 
suburban  and  prosperous.  It  now  belongs  to 
Omri,  who  rents  it  out  to  friends.  The  cows 
and  chickens  are  long  gone,  and  the  orange 
trees  that  Sharon's  cantankerous,  indepen- 
dent father  coaxed  out  of  the  sandy  soil  are 
now  gnarled,  desiccated  things,  something 
from  late  van  Gogh.  Sharon's  mother,  an  in- 
tellectual who  provided  for  their  perpetual 
care  in  her  will,  would  be  horrified  were  she 
to  see  them.  Sharon  himself  seems  mildly 
disturbed  by  the  news  and  says  he  will  ask 
Omri  to  check  into  the  matter. 

For  all  that's  changed  there,  Kfar  Malal  is 
still  the  key  to  Sharon's  psyche:  it  ex- 
plains his  love  of  the  land,  his  obsession 
with  security,  his  attitude  toward  the  Arabs, 
his  lifelong  status  as  a  loner.  The  irascible 
nonconformity  of  his  father— the  first  in  the 
communal  village  to  put  a  fence  around 
his  house— left  Sharon  an  outcast,  carrying 
around  a  club  to  protect  himself  from  other 
children.  That  explains  his  aggressiveness 
and  taste  for  the  military  life.  The  moshav  is 
also  responsible  for  Sharon's  famous  glut- 
tony and  generous  girth:  his  Spartan  diet 
there,  consisting  largely  of  peanuts  and  yams, 
left  him  with  a  yen  for  rich  food  and  a  life- 
long desire  to  make  up  for  lost  meals.  It  ex- 
plains, too,  his  proprietary  attitude  toward 
the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River,  which 
he  could  see  from  the  farm  and  which  Is- 
rael would  come  to  occupy  in  1967  From 
his  earliest  days,  Sharon  looked  out  at  the 
West  Bank,  sometimes  longingly,  sometimes 
apprehensively:  at  13,  armed  with  his  club 
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and  an  engraved  Caucasian  dagger  he'd 
gotten  for  his  Bar  Mitzvah,  he  began  guard- 
ing against  Arab  intruders. 

Standing  by  the  dying  orchard,  you  can 
see  not  just  the  Arab  villages  from  which 
marauding  gangs  occasionally  came,  but 
also  Alshei  Menasche,  one  of  the  red-roofed 
Jewish  settlements  that  Sharon  planted  near- 
by. Climb  the  silo  across  the  path  and  you 
see  the  Palestinian  town  of  Qalqiliya,  reoc- 
cupied  until  recently  by  Israeli  troops.  The 
bullets  and  shells  fired  there  can't  reach 
Kfar  Malal,  but  the  sounds  of  them  can, 
and  do. 

Sharon  wanted  to  be  a  farmer;  in  1947 
he  enrolled  in  an  agronomy  program  at 
Hebrew  University.  But  wars,  declared  and 
undeclared,  changed  all  that.  In  the  War  of 
Independence  he  led  a  platoon.  In  the  ear- 
ly 1950s  he  formed  and  commanded  the 
famed  and  often  controversial  anti-terrorism 
Unit  101,  in  which  he  both  dazzled  his  su- 
periors with  his  courage  and  tactical  genius 
and  alarmed  them  with  his  impudence,  du- 
plicity, violence,  and  indifference  to  life,  at 
least  that  of  Arab  civilians;  in  one  raid,  on 
the  Jordanian  village  of  Qibya,  around  70 
Arabs,  half  of  them  women  and  children, 
were  killed.  Israel's  leaders  weren't  quite 
sure  what  to  do  with  their  strategically  bril- 
liant but  dangerous  son.  "I'd  rather  have 
spirited  horses  than  lazy  bulls,"  Moshe 
Dayan,  the  famous  Israeli  general  and  politi- 
cian, said  of  him.  Israel's  first  prime  minis- 
ter, David  Ben-Gurion,  complained  once 
that  Sharon  the  anti-terrorist  was  "too  suc- 
cessful." Ben-Gurion  had  other  misgivings 
as  well:  "If  only  he  would  be  cured  of  his 
weakness  of  not  speaking  the  truth,  and  he 
would  steer  clear  of  gossip,  he  could  be  an 
exemplary  military  leader,"  he  wrote  of 
Sharon  in  his  diary.  But  it  was  Ben-Gurion 
who  viewed  the  young  man  as  the  arche- 
typal new  Israeli  and  urged  him  to  assume 
the  Hebrew  name  "Sharon,"  which  is  what 
the  country's  verdant  midsection  (where  Kfar 
Malal  is  located)  is  called. 

In  the  1956  war  with  Egypt,  Sharon  out- 
raged his  superiors  by  ordering  an  advance 
into  the  Mitla  Pass,  costing  dozens  of  Is- 
raeli lives.  But  in  1967  he  led  a  famously 
successful  tank  attack  against  the  Egyptians, 
and  during  the  Yom  Kippur  War  six  years 
later  he  staged  what  became  a  storied  tank 
counteroffensive  across  the  Suez  Canal.  De- 
spite Sharon's  triumphs,  his  fellow  officers, 
believing  him  reckless  and  untrustworthy, 
maneuvered  constantly  to  marginalize  him 
or  run  him  out  of  the  army  altogether.  They 
were  jealous,  Sharon  insists.  Off  the  field, 
too,  his  life  was  tumultuous.  In  1962  his 
first  wife,  Margalit,  the  mother  of  his  eldest 
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son,  Gur,  died  in  a  car  crash.  Sharon  and 
Margalit's  younger  sister,  Lily,  married  a 
year  later  and  had  two  sons,  Omri  and  Gi- 
lad.  In  1967,  Gur,  then  10  years  old,  was  shot 
to  death  while  he  and  a  friend  were  playing 
with  one  of  the  Sharon  family's  rifles.  Pre- 
cisely what  happened  that  day  has  never 
been  made  clear. 

When  his  army  career  ended,  Sharon 
entered  politics,  helping  to  form  the 
Likud  and  making  it  Israel's  first  real  oppo- 
sition party  to  the  entrenched  Labor  Party. 
Menachem  Begin,  who  in  1977  became  the 
Likud's  first  prime  minister,  named  Sharon 
minister  of  agriculture.  It  was  then  that 
Sharon  began  planting  settlements  up  and 
down  the  occupied  territories,  placing  most 
of  them  on  the  rocky,  unpopulated  hillsides 
of  the  West  Bank,  the  better  to  defend  Is- 
rael's vulnerable  coastal  plain.  Sharon's  pur- 
pose was  military,  but  his  fervor  was  reli- 
gious; he  erected  64  of  them  in  four  years. 

In  1981,  Begin— who  once  called  Sharon 
"our  Hannibal"— named  him  minister  of  de- 
fense. It  was  in  that  capacity  that  Sharon 
led  Israel  into  its  most  controversial  and 
unpopular  war,  in  Lebanon.  Originally,  the 
objectives  were  modest:  to  march  far  enough 
into  the  country  to  clear  away  Palestinian 
terrorists  who  were  shelling  Israel's  north- 
ern villages.  But  it  mushroomed  into  some- 
thing much  larger;  people  still  debate  whether 
Sharon  acted  on  his  own  or  with  Begins  ap- 
proval. Israeli  soldiers  eventually  occupied 
Beirut,  but  sustained  enormous  losses  doing 
so.  Meantime,  Israel's  Lebanese  Christian  al- 
lies entered  the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  of 
Sabra  and  Shatila,  ostensibly  to  root  out  ter- 
rorists, and  murdered  more  than  800  peo- 
ple, nearly  all  civilians. 

To  Sharon,  the  massacre  was  utterly  un- 
anticipated. To  his  detractors,  it  was  emi- 
nently predictable,  and  they  branded  him  a 
war  criminal.  A  special  government  com- 
mission assigned  to  investigate  landed  some- 
where in  the  middle,  concluding  that,  while 
Sharon  played  no  role  in  the  killings,  he 
should  have  anticipated  them.  (Time  maga- 
zine later  accused  Sharon  of  orchestrating 
the  massacre;  Sharon  sued  it  for  libel  and 
forced  the  magazine  to  acknowledge  that  it 
wasn't  true.)  The  commission  suggested  that 
Sharon  resign,  which  he  reluctantly  did.  To 
him,  the  episode  amounted  to  a  political 
lynching,  another  in  a  long  series  of  attempts 
by  his  rivals  to  bring  him  down.  Sharon's 
supporters  still  feel  that  way. 

"When  an  outstanding  figure  stands  10 
feet  tall,  he  arouses  jealousy  automatically," 
says  Uri  Dan,  the  New  York  Post's  longtime 
Middle  Eastern  correspondent  and  for  more 
than  40  years  Sharon's  greatest  champion. 
"Maybe  it's  human  nature,  and  when  it 
comes  to  Jews,  it's  a  hundred  times  more. 
And  when  someone  casts  a  shadow  on  your 


own  ambitions,  then  jealousy  turns  to  1 
tred."  In  1973,  after  then  major  gene 
Sharon  was  passed  over  as  army  chiefs 
staff,  Dan  made  a  prediction.  "Those  w  ' 
rejected  him  as  chief  of  staff"  will  get  him  I 
due  time  as  defense  minister,"  he  said.  "A  * 
those  who  will  reject  him  as  defense  mini;  ^ 
will  get  him  as  prime  minister."  ' 

By  1984,  Sharon  was  back  in  gove^ 
ment,  this  time  at  the  invitation^ 
Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres.  By  1990< 
was  minister  of  housing  and  infrastructil 
building  homes  (largely  for  Russian  irni 
grants)  and,  predictably,  more  settlemej 
Sharon's  policies  complicated  the  first  B8 
administration's  peace  efforts  in  the  Midi 
East  so  much  that  then  secretary  of  s^ 
James  Baker  discouraged  officials  from  hi* 
ing  formal  meetings  with  Sharon;  wi 
HUD  secretary  Jack  Kemp  saw  him,  it 
to  be  in  the  Israeli  Embassy.  Sharon  wj! 
say  much  about  the  senior  George  B^ 
For  Bush  the  younger,  to  whom  he  ga\i 
guided  tour  of  Israel  by  helicopter  w 
Dubya  was  still  governor  of  Texas,  he  e 
only  praise:  "Clear,  straight,  understa;* 
and  friendly.  Determined.  And  friendlyy 

Most  people  who  know  Sharon  like  1  i 
with  those  who  see  him  up  closest— seJ 
taries,  security  guards— liking  him  most,^ 
is  forever  surprising  people:  Shirley  M 
Laine,  who  visited  Sharon's  ranch  oc 
recalls  how  he  baked  bread,  joked  ' 
his  farmhands,  and  called  all  of  his  pH 
and  animals  by  name.  "He  was  person' 
involved  with  every  living  thing,"  says  1 1 
Laine,  who  describes  Sharon  as  a  "big^ 
Testament  professor"  and  a  "menschh 
sort  of  sat  with  my  mouth  open  forfi 
days,  because  this  was  not  how  I  thoup,' 
hawk  should  act."  But  in  the  early  I9f 
when  his  Likud  Party  was  in  the  op:r 
tion,  his  public  image— contentious  v 
harsh,  associated  only  with  settlementji' 
terrorism— needed  an  overhaul.  SharoW 
gan  granting  more  interviews.  He  also  V 
on  television  and  cracked  jokes.  "Suoi 
ly  people  said,  'Wait!  He's  a  humar 
laughs  like  us!  He's  warm!'"  recalls- 
ron's  longtime  media  adviser,  Shia  f 
Helping  matters  was  that  Sharon's  peri  ^ 
al  critics  on  the  left  had  found  themse 
new  whipping  boy:  Netanyahu.  "BibH 
painted  as  an  artificial  American  pao 
and  the  Israelis,  center  and  left,  dis 
him,"  recalls  Reuven  Adler,  who  proc 
Sharon's  ads  for  the  last  campaign, 
needed  a  Bibi  to  become  Arik." 

This  new,  friendly  Sharon  flumn 
the  critics.  "1  think  he's  a  war  crin 
but  I  could  see  how  you  could  forget^ 
this  person  stands  for  and  be  conquei 
his  charisma,"  says  Avi  Mograbi,  an 
filmmaker  whose  1997  documentary, 
Learned  to  Overcome  My  Fear  and  Lov{  iS 
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iron,  depicts  how  Sharon  had  charmed 
>grabi  while  campaigning  for  Bibi  the 
;vious  year.  (It  was  not  an  easy  task; 
lising  Bibi,  Sharon  once  complained, 
i  like  "swallowing  a  frog")  "I  wanted  to 
ow]  the  monster  who  lives  inside  his  big 
ly,"  says  Mograbi,  "and  it  turned  out  that 
monster  never  peeped  out." 
Despite  Sharon's  efforts  on  his  behalf, 
tanyahu  promptly  shut  him  out  of  his 
3inet.  Within  two  years,  however,  Sharon 
5  back  yet  again,  this  time  as  foreign 
lister.  When  Barak  beat  Netanyahu  in 
•9  and  Bibi  temporarily  withdrew  from 
?lic  life,  Sharon  took  over  the  Likud, 
d  when  Bibi,  holding  out  for  Knesset 
:tions  that  never  came,  declined  to  run 
her  this  year,  Sharon  became  the  Likud 
idard-bearer.  With  an  assist  from  Arafat, 
o'd  countered  Barak's  unprecedented- 
generous  peace  offer  with  another  in- 
da,  Sharon  won  overwhelmingly.  Even 
■ak,  who  had  tried  re- 
tedly  to  recruit  Sharon 
a  government  of  na- 
lal  unity,  recognized 
appeal.  "Take  care  of 
1,"  he  urged  Sharon 
i  Ra'anan  Gissin  a  few 
nths  before  the  elec- 
1.  "We  need  him." 

yj  o  one  can  preach  to 
1  me  about  peace," 
iron  says,  noting  his 
rs  of  combat,  of  watch- 
fellow  soldiers  die,  of 
ering  injuries  himself 
understand  the  impor- 
ce  of  peace  better  than 
ny  or  most  of  the  poli- 
ans  who  have  never 
n  these  experiences." 
;  his  capacity  and  incli- 
ion  to  make  peace,  like  much  else  about 
1,  are  in  dispute.  A  large  man,  Sharon  in- 
es  comparisons  to  large  historical  figures. 
)porters  see  in  him  a  potential  de  Gaulle, 
general  strong  enough  to  end  France's 
■  with  Algeria.  Detractors  see  a  von  Hin- 
^burg,  the  general  who,  old  and  infirm, 
[Ught  disaster  to  Germany. 
[yi  across  the  Israeli  political  spectrum, 
pne  can  divine  Sharon's  intentions.  There 
]alk  of  the  "Sharon  of  the  gut"  and  the 
laron  of  the  head,"  the  two  perpetually 
A/ar.  "Even  for  me  he  is  an  enigma;  I 
I't  know  his  real  intentions,"  says  Yossi 
id,  who,  as  leader  of  the  left-wing  Meretz 
',  now  commands  Sharon's  feeble  oppo- 
n.  "Sometimes  I  think  he  has  no  idea 
it  he's  going  to  do  tomorrow,  and  some- 
s  I  suspect  he  has  a  master  plan.  I  don't 
w  whether  from  the  very  beginning  he 
nt  to  bring  Yasser  Arafat  to  the  point  of 
pse  or  not." 
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A  minority  sees  Sharon's  government  as 
one  not  just  of  national  unity  but  also  of  in- 
dividual rehabilitation.  According  to  this  the- 
ory, Sharon  and  his  foreign  minister,  Shi- 
mon Peres,  are  two  old  men  in  search  of 
redemption:  the  former  for  the  carnage,  Is- 
raeli and  perhaps  Arab,  in  Lebanon,  the  lat- 
ter, as  one  of  the  principal  architects  of  the 
foundering  Oslo  accords,  for  being,  among 
other  things,  too  naive.  Peace  would  be  the 
ultimate  vindication  for  both  of  them.  While 
Sharon  built  the  settlements,  it  is  noted,  he 
is  also  the  only  person  ever  to  dismantle  one: 
Yamit,  a  small  community  that  Israel  evacu- 
ated and  destroyed  upon  leaving  the  Sinai  in 
1982. 

Many  people,  however,  see  Sharon  as 
strictly  a  transitional  figure,  too  hidebound, 
too  suspicious,  too  circumscribed  political- 
ly to  do  anything  too  dramatic.  True,  an- 
other right-wing  leader,  Menachem  Begin, 
made  peace  with  Egypt.  But  Begin  was  at 


WHISPERING  CAMPAIGN 

Sharon  and  his  second  wife,  Lily,  who 

died  in  March  2000.  She  is  the 

younger  sister  of  his  first  wife,  Margalit, 

who  died  in  1962. 


heart  a  lawyer.  "With  all  the  awful  experi- 
ences of  the  Jews,  Begin  had  a  deep  belief 
in  people,  in  truth,  in  keeping  agreements," 
one  Knesset  member  tells  me.  "To  Sharon 
the  world  is  not  run  by  agreements.  The  real 
thing  is  strength." 

That's  certainly  how  Saeb  Erakat,  minis- 
ter of  local  government  and  chief  nego- 
tiator for  the  Palestinian  Authority,  evaluates 
Sharon.  "Many  people  said,  'O.K.,  now  he 
will  do  it,  he  wants  to  end  his  life  by  being  a 
peacemaker,'"  he  tells  me.  "I  heard  some 
top  American  officials,  European  officials, 
some  Arab  officials  even,  saying  that,  and, 
honest  to  God,  I  could  not  help  myself  but 
laugh.  Because  in  the  United  States  I  think 


there  is  a  saying:  You  cannot  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks."  Convinced  Israel  can't  exist 
without  external  enemies,  he  says,  Sharon 
has  spent  his  life  fomenting  fear.  "The  man 
is  not  about  politics,  is  not  about  winning 
or  losing  the  elections.  The  man  is  doing  it 
out  of  his  conviction,  ideological  conviction. 
He  doesn't  believe  that  Israel  needs  peace; 
Israel  needs  to  be  strong,  to  be  united.  And 
stronger  than  all  Arabs  combined." 

I  spoke  to  Erakat  in  Jericho,  a  short  drive 
and  a  world  away  from  Jerusalem,  past  the 
modern  mega-settlement  of  Ma'ale  Adu- 
mim  and  through  the  timeless  moonscape 
of  the  West  Bank.  Ten  years  ago  Jericho  was 
a  hopeful  place,  filled  with  roadside  shops 
and  Palestinian  flags.  Today,  after  a  year's 
worth  of  the  intifada,  it  is  a  ghost  town, 
brightened  only  by  bougainvillea.  The  Oa- 
sis, the  casino  where  Palestinians  exacted  a 
small  measure  of  revenge  on  their  former 
occupiers  by  fleecing  them,  has  been  shut- 
tered for  a  year;  25  restau- 
rants have  also  closed. 
"Let's  say  Arafat  is  a  ter- 
rorist, but  Sharon  is  a 
butcher,"  my  Palestinian 
driver  had  said  en  route. 
"Between  a  terrorist  and 
a  butcher,  it's  not  so  easy 
to  make  peace."  Another 
driver  put  it  even  more 
grimly:  soon  Arabs  would 
no  longer  dip  their  bread 
in  olive  oil,  then  zaaUir  (a 
tangy  powder  of  oregano, 
thyme,  marjoram,  and  ses- 
."/         ame  seeds),  but  in  blood, 

then  sand. 
-'*  "Maybe  a  Palestinian 

like  me  cannot  be  objec- 
tive in  analyzing  this  phe- 
nomenon called  Sharon," 
Erakat  continues  over 
Turkish  coffee  with  cardamom,  as  noon- 
time chants  from  the  nearby  mosque  fill  the 
air.  He  speaks  of  the  massacres,  the  intran- 
sigence, and,  above  all,  the  settlements: 
"What  he  was  doing  [in  the  80s]  was 
putting  obstacles  in  the  face  of  my  genera- 
tion of  Palestinians  who  are  convinced  that 
we  must  recognize  Israel  and  must  live  side 
by  side  with  Israel  and  we  must  reach  an 
agreement  with  Israel." 

Oddly  enough,  the  settlers  themselves 
are  also  unhappy  with  Sharon.  In  the 
Jerusalem  offices  of  the  Yesha  Council,  the 
settlers'  organization,  hangs  an  Israeli  Army 
map  of  the  West  Bank,  distinguishing  those 
roads  that  are  ostensibly  safe  (in  blue)  from 
those  that  are  not  (in  red).  For  even  on  the 
blue  highways,  Palestinians  are  shooting  and 
killing  Israelis,  and,  according  to  settlers, 
Sharon  is  not  doing  enough  to  stop  them. 
"Some  days  he  wakes  up  in  a  very  Jewish 
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mood  and  wants  to  protect  the  Jews,"  says 
Karny  Eldad  of  the  council.  "Other  days 
he  wakes  up  in  an  Arabic  mood,  or  a  pro- 
U.S.A.  mood,  and  wants  to  hear  what  the 
world  thinks  about  our  living  here,  instead 
of  taking  care  of  us  living  here." 

While  Sharon  is  having  problems  with 
his  core  constituency,  he  is  picking  up  sup- 
port in  unlikely  quarters.  This  I  learned  one 
afternoon  in  Tel  Aviv,  at  a  reunion  of  regi- 
ment 890,  the  paratroopers  who'd  served 
under  him  in  the  1956  war  with  Egypt. 
Apart  from  being  the  shortest  soldiers  I'd 
ever  seen,  they  were  the  best  preserved. 
They  were  the  Israelis  of  lore,  Zionism's  an- 
swer to  the  hothouse,  bookish,  defenseless 
Jews  of  the  Diaspora.  Like  Sharon,  they  grew 
up  on  communal  farms,  singing,  "How  good 
and  pleasant  it  is  when  brothers  sit  togeth- 
er." And  like  Sharon's,  too,  theirs  are  the 
faces  of  an  older,  more  cohesive,  more  elite, 
and  more  secular  Israel. 

These  soldiers,  like  Sharon,  were  raised 
as  socialists,  went  into  the  army,  then  grad- 
uated to  the  Labor  Party;  unlike  him,  they 
remained  there.  They  fault  Sharon  for  his 
recklessness  as  an  officer— referring,  pre- 
sumably, to  his  notorious  order  to  enter  the 
Mitla  Pass  in  1956.  Forty-five  years  later, 
when  Sharon  ran  for  prime  minister,  most 
did  not  vote  for  him.  But,  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  his  moderation,  most  say  they  are 
with  him  now.  One  observes,  approvingly, 
that  Sharon  has  belatedly  discovered  first 
gear.  Another  says  Sharon  has  finally  learned 
the  difference  between  hectoring  from  a  bal- 
cony and  holding  the  harness. 

Like  the  paratroopers,  the  people  who 
have  stayed  at  Kfar  Malal,  Sharon's  birth- 
place, would  probably  not  normally  sup- 
port him.  But  here,  too,  he's  won  over 
some  of  the  skeptics.  Joseph  Margalit,  76, 
who  grew  up  with  Sharon  and  became  the 
commune's  resident  historian,  says  that  Is- 
rael's current  crop  of  leaders  have  little  in 
common  with  the  statesmen  who  preced- 
ed them.  But  among  contemporary  politi- 
cians, he  says,  Sharon  stands  out,  at  least 
a  bit.  "Now  all  the  grove  is  small  trees, 
and  one  is  a  little  higher.  And  this  is  Arik 
Sharon." 

Even  if  Sharon  wanted  to  make  peace, 
a  large  bloc  of  legislators  would  stand 
in  his  way.  Should  the  killings  continue, 
one  close  friend  of  Sharon's  told  me,  he 
could  well  try  to  crush  the  Palestinian  Au- 
thority, reoccupy  the  territories,  and  expel 
Arafat.  It  is  a  scenario  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration is  well  aware  of,  says  this  friend, 
because  both  he  and  Sharon  -"elieve  that 
American  officials  listen  in  on  'he  phone 
calls  Sharon  makes  from  his  ranch.  In  any 


case,  Arafat  has  so  lowered  Israeli  expec- 
tations that  Sharon  faces  no  groundswell 
to  do  anything  very  dramatic  very  soon. 
Quite  the  contrary:  any  significant  move 
to  the  left  or  right  would  imperil  his  ram- 
shackle coalition.  Up  to  a  point,  then,  ev- 
ery Palestinian  bomb  buys  Sharon  more 
time.  "He's  the  default  option;  there's  no 
real  alternative,"  says  Ari  Shavit,  a  colum- 
nist for  Ha'aretz. 

Sharon  says  he  will  seek  another  term  in 
November  2003,  but  the  Likud  could  easily 
drop  him,  either  then  or  before.  While  Ne- 
tanyahu, who  has  built  his  career  sounding 
bellicose  about  terrorism  and  has  faulted 
Sharon  for  his  leniency,  has  legions  of  ene- 
mies and  doubters,  he  has  one  great  advan- 
tage: at  52  he  probably  has  a  long  political 
future  before  him.  He  will  be  around  for 
many  years  after  Sharon  leaves  the  scene, 
something  that  self-interested  politicians  will 
not  overlook. 

Amid  all  of  the  confusion  about  who  Sha- 
ron is  and  what  he  intends,  even  a  brief 
time  with  him  is  a  clarifying  experience.  His 
confidence,  his  vehemence,  the  way  he  per- 
sonalizes his  points,  his  transparency  (one 
can  almost  see  the  convictions  working  their 
way  up  from  his  gut),  all  suggest  how  gen- 
uinely unyielding  he  is.  Repeatedly  offered 
chances  to  sound  open-minded  or  concilia- 
tory, he  invariably  just  swats  them  away.  The 
phrase  with  which  Justice  Clarence  Thomas 
has  regaled  his  acolytes  could  easily  be  spo- 
ken by  Sharon:  "I  ain't  evolving!" 

Take  Arafat,  with  whom  Sharon  has  yet 
to  meet  since  taking  office,  though  the  Pales- 
tinian leader  called  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  birth  of  twin  grandsons  and  to  wish 
him  a  happy  Passover.  Sharon  has  appar- 
ently dropped  "our  bin  Laden"  from  his  ar- 
senal of  epithets  for  him,  but  other  choice 
terms  such  as  "murderer"— remain.  "I  know 
who  is  Arafat,"  he  tells  me.  "I  never  changed 
my  mind.  Maybe  I  changed  my  words,  but 
I've  not  changed  my  mind."  When  the  two 
met  in  1998,  during  negotiations  at  the  Wye 
River  Summit  in  Maryland,  Sharon  refused 
to  shake  Arafat's  outstretched  hand,  forc- 
ing Arafat  to  switch  hastily  to  a  salute.  "It's 
very  hard  for  us  living  in  Western  society  and 
democratic  countries  even  to  realize  that  he 
looks  into  your  eyes  and  lies,"  Sharon  says. 
"L/e5.  It's  an  empire  of  lies."  About  20  years 
ago  in  Beirut,  Sharon  recalls,  an  Israeli  sol- 
dier had  the  Palestinian  leader  in  his  cross- 
hairs. But  he  didn't  shoot— it  would  have  vi- 
olated the  cease-fire— and  now,  Sharon  says, 
that  was  probably  too  bad;  a  more  pragmat- 
ic Palestinian  leader  might  have  emerged. 

Sharon  says  it  is  premature  even  to  dis- 
cuss the  fate  of  the  settlements  until  a  final 
agreement  is  reached.  But  once  that  hap- 
pens, he  maintains,  there  will  be  no  reason 
to  do  so:  if  Jews  and  Arabs  can  coexist  in 
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Israel,  why  can't  they  on  the  West  Banlif 
The  1982  dismantling  of  Yamit,  Sharci 
stresses,  was  an  exception:  for  one  thing, 
was  in  the  Sinai,  which,  unlike  the  We  j 
Bank,  was  never  part  of  biblical  Israel.  !  | 
rael's  only  mistake  in  building  on  the  W{ 
Bank  lay,  he  says,  in  failing  to  stress  tl 
land's  historic  and  religious  (as  well  as 
strategic)  significance,  something  that  wou 
have  made  Israelis  cling  to  that  land  ev 
more  tenaciously.  Sharon  still  regards  t 
settlers  as  pioneers,  worthy  heirs  to  t 
people— his  own  parents  among  them— wl 
chose  to  build  up  the  land  of  Israel  rath 
than  sip  coffee  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Sharon  even  spurns  the  chance  to  play 
Gaulle.  "I  have  full  respect  for  his  achic 
ments,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  differen 
between  Israel  and  France  and  Algeria 
Samaria  and  Judaea,"  he  declares,  usi 
the  biblical  names  for  the  West  Bank  a 
pounding  the  table  for  emphasis.  "We  live 
'Algeria'  here.  That's  the  difference.  We  do 
have  anywhere  to  go." 

In  late  October,  under  a  chuppah  of  bl 
cloth  and  evergreen  trees  near  Moi 
Herzl  National  Cemetery  in  Jerusalem,  I 
great  trauma  of  modern  Israel  was  bei 
revisited.  Six  years  had  passed  since  Prii 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  had  been  assas 
nated  by  a  right-wing  Jewish  law  student 
tent  on  halting  the  peace  process,  and  so 
things  had  changed:  Leah  Rabin,  the  si: 
prime  minister's  widow,  now  lay  next 
her  husband;  Noa  Ben-Artzi  Pelossof 
teenager  who  gave  a  much-commented-up 
heart-wrenching  eulogy  for  her  grandfati 
is  a  woman  now,  wearing  her  hair  frosi 
and  smoking  cigarettes  like  an  old  pro.  1 
the  wound  left  by  the  killing,  so  slow 
heal,  has  been  torn  open  anew  by  the  int 
da.  This  year's  guests  at  the  annual  mem 
ial  were  mourning  not  just  Rabin  but 
entire  peace  process. 

In  the  two  front  rows,  closest  to  Rab 
grave,  sat  most  of  Israel's  political  est 
lishment,  including  Ariel  Sharon.  Th 
was  Peres  and  Barak.  To  Barak's  left 
Avraham  Burg,  who  might  challenge  S  ,,,, 
ron  for  the  top  job  should  he  take  over  ^^ 
decimated  Labor  Party.  The  famously  i 
ular  Yossi  Sarid  sat  alongside  the  ela 
rately  robed  Sephardic  chief  rabbi,  I 
ahu  Bakshi-Doron.  To  Sharon's  right  \ 
Chief  Justice  Aharon  Barak,  who  ser 
on  the  commission  that  censured  Sha 
for  Sabra  and  Shatila.  Just  about  the  e 
missing  notable  was  Netanyahu,  who. 
is  often  true  these  days,  was  abroad.  ("1 
lives  in  America  and  does  his  launi 
in  Israel,"  as  one  Israeli  diplomat  recffiiij*|j 
put  it.)  1^ 

Sharon,  like  Netanyahu,  had  bitterly 
nounced  Rabin;  when  Rabin  was  burnc' 
effigy  by  right-wing  protesters  in  Jerusalt 
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1  Square,  Sharon  had  reportedly  been 
land.  But  Sharon  and  Rabin,  veterans 
ommunal  agricultural  pasts  and  the  up- 
reaches  of  the  Israeli  Army,  belong  to 
same  exclusive  Israeli  club,  and  of 
ron  the  Rabins  were  more  forgiving, 
in's  daughter,  Dalia  Rabin-Pelossof.  is 
ity  defense  minister  in  Sharon's  govern- 
it;  after  making  his  remarks  and  ob- 
ing  the  Jewish  tradition  of  laying  a  pebble 
he  grave,  Sharon  kissed  Rabin-Pelossof 
loth  cheeks. 

efore  and  during  the  ceremony,  Sha- 
said  nothing  to  anyone,  even  to  his 
f  aide,  Uri  Shani,  who  sat  beside  him. 
ching  the  proceedings,  Sharon  seemed 
ngaged  and  passive,  like  an  old,  con- 
id  animal.  His  massive  farmer's  arms, 
;h  bypass  the  wrists  and  merge  into  his 
is,  did  not  budge.  He  moved  only  to 
s  his  eyes  and,  when  the  time  came,  to 

his  speech.  He  did  so  mechanically, 
when  it  was  all  over, 
valked  away  silently, 

his  shambling  gait. 

is  to  this  Sharon  that 
sgruntled  right-wingers 
It.  Few  expected  him 
'ring  peace;  if  Barak, 

offered  the  Palestini- 
far  more  than  Sharon 
Id  ever  dream  of  do- 

couldn't  pull  it  off, 
on  surely  couldn't.  But 

had  counted  on  se- 
ty.  Instead,  the  num- 
of  victims— measured 
:atistics  such  as  "terror- 
eaths  per  month"— has 
bled.  Some  Sharon 
cs  say  that  without  his 
ived  wife,  Lily,  who  died  last  year,  he 
grown  more  susceptible  to  persons  with 
■  own  more  liberal,  less  resolutely  anti- 
)rist  agendas.  One  culprit  is  Peres,  long 
bete  noire  of  the  Israeli  right.  Sharon 
Peres  are  the  old  married  couple  of  Is- 

politics.  Their  careers  mtertwine  like 
ithick,  twisted  branches  of  wisteria,  go- 
back  to  the  days  of  Ben-Gurion;  their 
ionship  is  a  complex  amalgam  of  cama- 
rie,  admiration,  disdain,  condescension, 
indence,  shared  history,  and  mutual 
ipulation. 

•he  elegant  and  suave  Peres,  a  Euro- 
|ized  Israeli,  who  served  as  prime  min- 
i  three  times  but  never  managed  to  get 
led  to  the  post,  surely  considers  Sharon 
|id  of  ruffian,  someone  who  sees  the 
y  through  the  sight  of  a  weapon.  Peres 
fJtopian  thinker,  who  envisions  a  Middle 
r  without  borders,  one  in  which  Arabs 
i|Jews  intermingle  freely  and  tackle  their 
I  problems  together.  Conversely,  Sharon 
'Aiders  Peres  a  luftmensch,  a  dreamer. 
I 
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"The  old  stupid  guy  of  the  "New  Middle 
East,'"  he  once  called  him.  But  they  also  re- 
spect each  other,  and,  in  the  way  of  dance- 
marathon  partners,  are  propping  one  an- 
other up.  Sharon  has  given  the  78-year-old 
Peres  a  last  tour  on  the  world  stage,  and  a 
final  chance  to  salvage  some  semblance  of 
Oslo;  Peres  has  given  Sharon  a  broad  coali- 
tion and  helped  neutralize  his  war-mongering 
image. 

While  placards  at  a  recent  right-wing 
demonstration  declared  peres  = 
HERES  (Hebrew  for  disaster),  Sharon  duti- 
fully refers  to  him  as  "my  friend."  Approach 
Peres  about  Sharon,  though,  and  he's  strange- 
ly testy.  After  oozing  charm  recently  before 
an  adoring  crowd  at  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  New  York— Peres  is  another  of 
those  Israeli  politicians,  like  Netanyahu,  who 
comes  to  America  for  succor— he  recoiled 
when  asked  about  Sharon.  "I  don't  want  to 
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Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres  and 

Sharon,  March  2001.  Their  relationship  is 

a  complex  amalgam  of  admiration. 

disdain,  condescension,  shared  history, 

and  mutual  manipulation. 


make  any  personal  comments,"  he  huffed. 
(At  times,  their  relationship  has  become  al- 
most comical,  particularly  when  Sharon  de- 
crees whether  Peres  can  meet  with  Arafat. 
and  where,  and  how  often,  and  what  they 
can  discuss,  and  for  how  long.  Sharon  re- 
cently felt  compelled  to  assure  Likud  skep- 
tics that  Peres  could  never  strike  some  deal 
with  Arafat  behind  his  back— Israeli  intelli- 
gence would  find  out  and  inform  him.) 

"Peres  is  a  very  smart  man."  Yehoshoua 
Mor  Yossef  of  Yesha,  the  council  of  Jewish 
settlers,  tells  me.  "If  you  only  let  him  pre- 
pare the  tea  in  the  prime  minister's  office, 
he's  going  to  be  the  man  who  controls  it." 
Also  implicated  in  the  "Who  Lost  Sharon?" 
puzzle  is  his  chief  aide,  Uri  Shani,  and,  more 
critically,  Sharon's  son  Omri.  To  conserva- 


tive politicians  Omri  is  an  ambitious  closet 
moderate,  entirely  too  at  home  in  Tel  Aviv 
nightclubs  and  yuppie-ish  political  circles, 
pulling  his  father  to  the  left  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, feathering  his  own  political  nest.  Ariel 
Sharon  has  had  Omri  meet  with  Arafat 
three  times,  presumably  because  he  didn't 
trust  anyone  else.  To  many  Israelis,  such 
nepotism  is  not  just  unappealing;  worse, 
it's  what  a  corrupt  Arab  regime  would  do. 
"Sharon  has  a  lot  of  credit  in  Israeli  histo- 
ry, and  it's  very  sad  to  see  the  situation  he's 
now  in,"  says  Israel  Katz.  a  Likud  member 
of  the  Knesset. 

Chemi  Shalev,  a  reporter  for  Ma'ariv  who 
appears  frequently  on  CNN,  tells  me 
that  a  year  ago  he  actually  saw  the  befud- 
dled, obsessive,  perseverating  Sharon  his  crit- 
ics describe.  "He  seemed  very  tired,  out  of 
focus.  I  wouldn't  say  'senile,'  but  showing 
his  age,"  says  Shalev.  But  all  that,  he  says, 
has  since  changed:  "Obvi- 
ously the  responsibility  and 
the  lofty  office  have  sort  of 
re-invigorated  him."  Sha- 
ron certainly  seems  alert 
and  vigorous  to  me.  He  ap- 
pears a  bit  trimmer  than 
in  his  portly  past,  perhaps 
because  he's  more  disci- 
plined; rather  than  wolfing 
down  the  cakes  and  cook- 
ies before  us,  he  eats  only 
an  occasional  nut  from  the 
bowl.  Is  he  still  up  to  his 
taxing  job?  "It's  better  if 
you  would  discuss  this  with 
my  medical  doctor— if  I 
had  one,"  he  replies  with 
a  laugh. 

Sharon  says  he  is  not 
overly  dependent  on  Omri,  though  he  ac- 
knowledges that  his  family  is  unusually 
close.  (His  youngest  son,  Gilad,  who  is  in  his 
mid-30s,  runs  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  family  ranch.)  Sharon  has  tried  to  make 
light  of  the  relationship  with  Omri;  in  in- 
troducing him  to  French  president  Jacques 
Chirac,  he  described  him  as  "Arafat's 
good  friend."  As  for  his  Likud  critics,  Sha- 
ron once  compared  them,  unfavorably,  with 
the  sheep  on  his  ranch:  the  sheep,  at  least, 
were  loyal.  "The  Jews  are  great,  they're  real- 
ly great,"  he  tells  me.  "They're  talented,  ca- 
pable, ambitious— they  are  great.  Innova- 
tive. You  see  how  many  Jews  got  the  Nobel 
Prize.  That's  as  individuals.  As  a  nation, 
they  are  not  as  good." 

When  I  ask  Sharon  how  he  would  like 
his  obituary  to  begin,  he  demurs.  "For  Iwo 
reasons  I  don't  have  an  answer,"  he  ex- 
plains. "It's  too  early;  1  don't  know  what 
will  be  added  still.  And  it  won't  depend  on 
me.  Everyone  will  say  whatever  they  want  " 
Actually,  he  offers  a  third  reason  as  well: 
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too  many  people  would  be  too  eager  to 
write  it.  "If  I  tell  you,"  he  says,  "they  will 
start  writing  immediately." 

Much  of  it,  though,  will  concern  the 
Arabs.  Sharon  has  always  known  Arabs 
and  says  he  respects  them  both  as  people 
and  as  fighters.  His  friends  say  he  under- 
stands them  far  better  than  many  Israelis 
who  claim  to  care  about  them  more.  Until 
the  suicide  bombings  started  in  Israel,  Sha- 
ron employed  Arab  workers  on  his  farm, 
sometimes  as  supervisors.  "I  used  to  say 
that  our  farm  was  the  only  successful  Jewish- 
Arab  club  in  the  country,"  he  has  written. 
(He  now  uses  Thai  workers.)  Sharon  says 
that  relations  between  Jews  and  Arabs  were 
better  in  his  youth,  before  the  Palestinian 
Authority  made  extremists  out  of  people. 
"What  Arafat  really  managed  to  bring  to 
this  region  is  hatred."  he  says.  But  Sharon 
is  not  sentimental  about  the  old  days;  when 
the  anti-Jewish  incitement  started,  he  says, 
Arabs  killed  their  Jewish  best  friends.  His 
vision  of  Jewish-Arab  relations  seems  un- 
remittingly bleak.  "The  names  change,  but 
it"s  always  the  same  killers,"  he  says. 

In  his  1989  autobiography,  IVanioi;  Sha- 
ron quotes  the  dying  words  of  Matti  Shmule- 
vitch,  a  member  of  the  pre-state  Jewish  un- 
derground hanged  by  the  British  in  the 
1940s,  "Deep  inside,  you  know  we  are  not 
criminals,"  he  told  his  executioners.  "Deep 


inside  you  know  that  the  aspiration  of  the 
Jewish  nation  for  freedom  will  never  be 
suppressed,  not  by  murder,  not  by  torture, 
not  by  hanging!"  I  ask  Sharon  whether  a 
Palestinian  can  say  the  same  thing.  "There 
is  a  difference,  I  tell  you,"  he  replies.  "We 
don't  have  any  intention  to  control  their 
lives.  We  are  ready  to  negotiate." 

But  when  it  comes  to  specifics,  he  is 
vague.  His  words,  such  as  "We  are  ready  to 
negotiate,"  "painful  compromises,"  even  "Pal- 
estinian state,"  have  the  same  mechanical, 
slightly  coerced  quality  as  Arafat's  repeated 
assurances  about  fighting  terror  or  estab- 
lishing "the  peace  of  the  brave."  The  Pales- 
tinian plight  does  not  seem  to  gnaw  at 
Sharon,  except  insofar  as  it  inconveniences 
the  Jews.  His  real  agenda  peeks  out  from  a 
bona  fide  commitment  of  his:  to  bring  a 
million  more  Jews  to  Israel  by  the  year 
2020,  from  places  like  Argentina,  Ethiopia. 
South  Africa,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and 
France.  ("There  are  more  than  five  million 
Arabs  in  France,  and  it  is  becoming  a  very, 
very  unpleasant  place  for  Jews  to  live,"  he 
notes.)  Such  a  migration,  he  says  off- 
handedly, "might  be  the  best  answer  to 
most  of  our  problems."  In  other  words,  his 
approach  is  to  overwhelm  the  Palestinians, 
and  take  two  decades  to  do  so. 

"He  tends  to  judge  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
tact as  he  did  his  encounters  with  Arab 
boys  as  a  teenager,"  says  Nahum  Barnea. 
"If  you  have  a  problem,  send  someone  to 
the  head  of  the  village.  If  you  can't  con- 
vince him.  buy  .him  off.  And  if  that  doesn't 


II 


work,  take  out  the  clubs.  In  the  end,  yi ' 
impose  your  will  on  them." 


Far  from  apologizing  for  his  ethnoct 
trism,  Sharon  flaunts  it.  It  may  sou 
odd.  but  most  Israeli  prime  ministers  ha 
not  been  especially  Jewish,  as  a  matter 
either  observance  or  consciousness;  Zionn 
culture  rejected  much  of  that.  But  Shan( 
rejects  that  rejection.  "Look,  I  am  a  Jew," 
tells  me.  "For  me,  to  be  a  Jew  is  very,  vt 
important.  If  something  really  bothers  n 
[it's]  what  will  happen  to  the  Jews  in 
years,  300  years,  or  3,000  years.  That's 
hind  everything  that  I  do."  In  1999,  whl 
he  invited  the  Pope  to  visit  Israel  for  i 
millennium,  Sharon  told  him  something  tl( 
he  believes  none  of  his  deracinated  Ziori 
predecessors  have  ever  cared  to  say,  but  f  | 
Sharon  tells  all  and  sundry.  "I  said,  T  aiM 
Jew,'"  he  says.  "'I  am  a  member  of  a  Jew 
government  in  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of 
Jewish  people  for  the  last  3,000  years,  i 
united  and  undivided  capital  of  the  state 
Israel,  with  the  Temple  Mount— the  hoh 
place  of  the  Jewish  people— in  the  center. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Pope  listei 
and  did  not  fall  from  the  chair."  Sha 
continues,  with  yet  another  laugh.  "A 
then  he  said  one  thing.  He  said.  'The  li 
of  Israel  is  holy  for  Jews,  for  Christians,i)| 
Muslims.  But  it  has  been  promised  onhtl 
the  Jews.' 

"Holy  for  all  the  others,  promised  onl 
the  Jews,"  Sharon  repeats,  a  contented  I 
on  his  face.  "That  is  exactly  what  I  felt. 
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coNTiNUKD  FROM  PAOE  87  encouutcred  not 
just  one  but  two  representatives  of  the  much- 
ballyhooed  King  of  Afghanistan,,  the  octo- 
genarian potentate  who  has  not  set  foot  in 
his  country  for  29  years  and  who  doesn't 
really  speak  its  main  language.  (He  pro- 
nounces in  a  Persian  dialect  favored  by  the 
elite.)  One  of  these  monarchical  envoys, 
Rahim  Sherzoy,  gave  me  a  business  card  in- 
scribed with  an  address  in  Fremont,  Cali- 
fornia. His  cohort,  the  oft  televised  and 
wordlessly  suave  Hedayat  Amin-Arsala, 
looked  like  Sidney  Greenstreet  with  a  goa- 
tee and  exuded  all  the  charm  of  pre-war 
Monte  Carlo.  Bringing  the  fissile  elements 
of  Afghan  tribalism  together  is  at  the  best 
of  times  like  herding  cats  (and  feral  cats 
too,  if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect). 
The  idea  of  the  tribes  rallying  to  this  brace 
of  eight-piece  suits  seemed  like  a  pipe 
dream,  and  a  dream  from  one  of  those  aro- 
matic pipes  in  Peshawar  at  that.  Serious 
forces,  such  as  the  heroines  of  rawa  (the 
Revolutionary  Association  of  the  Women 


of  Afghanistan,  which  actually  defies  the 
Taliban  in  Kabul  and  Kandahar),  are  not 
encouraged  to  join  the  discussion,  because 
the  Pakistani  Army  really,  really  doesn't  like 

them. 

From  this  Casablanca  moment  I  proceed- 
ed to  the  torpid,  scrofulous  building  that 
still  housed  the  Taliban  embassy.  Not  wish- 
ing to  be  too  polite  to  the  bored  and  tur- 
baned  character  who  oversaw  visa  requests. 
I  made  myself  difficult  over  the  applica- 
tion form.  "It  says  here,  after  the  space  for 
my  name,  "Son  of  . . .  "  He  confirmed  that 
this  was  so.  "What  if  I  was  a  daughter?  Is 
there  another  form  for  women?"  I  wish  I 
had  a  Polaroid  of  the  spite  and  contempt  on 
his  face  at  hearing  this  question  (to  which 
the  answer  was  "No").  At  a  later  Taliban- 
embassy  press  conference,  their  ambassador. 
Mullah  Abdul  Salam  Zaeef,  was  at  pains 
to  ridicule  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell's 
mention  of  "broad-based"  and  "moderate" 
Taliban  elements.  Tliere  were,  said  this  sneer- 
ing envoy,  no  broad-based  people  in  his 
party's  ranks.  I,  for  one.  was  ready  to  be- 
lieve him.  The  Taliban  were  asking  for  large 


cash  bribes  to  take  reporters  on  shephi 
ed  tours  across  to  Kandahar,  and  I  di 
feel  like  paying  up  that  day.  So  it  was 
to  the  Foreign  Ministry  briefing,  givei 
a  sharkskin  smoothy  named  Riaz  Mob 
mad  Khan,  who,  I  must  say,  had  be 
English  than  his  daily-briefing  counterp 
in  Washington.  I  had  a  rude  question 
him  too.  That  morning's  Dann  newspi 
had  carried  a  small  item  about  wouni 
Taliban  fighters'  being  brought  across. 
Pakistani  frontier  for  medical  treatir 
and  then  returned  fit  for  duty.  Was  this 
act  of  an  ally,  and  if  they  could  cross, 
could  not  journalists  cross  as  well,  ra 
than  have  to  depend  on  the  Taliban's 
chased  hospitality?  Mr.  Khan  would  nc  j 
drawn  out  on  part  two  of  my  question 
he  replied  to  the  first  part,  saying  thai 
kistan  had  always  recognized  whatever 
ernment  was  in  power  in  Kabul,  ever 
one  installed  by  the  Red  Army.  Yes.  bu 
kistan  hadn't  invited  wounded  Russiar 
diers  for  medical  treatment  and  then 
them  tenderly  back  to  the  front  Inie  . . . 
er  that  week.  Maulvi  Jalaluddin  Haq^ 
one  of  the  Taliban's  military  comman 
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eared  in  Islamabad  honored  and  unnio- 
id,  and  announced  matter-of-factly  that 
"guest"  Osama  bin  Laden  was  still  "liv- 
in  complete  safety."  He  met  with  high 
istani  officials  and  repeated  his  asser- 
,  and  then  returned  home  contentedly. 
le  United  States  Embassy  felt  impotent 
le  watching  this  insufferable  display,  it 
at  pains  to  conceal  the  fact. 

the  evening,  at  a  sumptuous  dinner  in 
le  home  of  a  local  tycoon,  I  met  the  even 
)Other  if  not  ultimately  smooth  Shaukat 
z,  who  is  Pakistan's  finance  minister  and 
ngtime  grand  fromage  at  Citibank.  He 
newly  returned  from  Washington,  where 
idn  t  hurt  that  as  a  friend  of  Treasury 
retary  Paul  O'Neill's  he  could  effectively 
otiate  Pakistan's  enormous  foreign  debt 
of  existence.  Mr.  Aziz  is  used  to  this 
1  of  thing— he  was  on  hand  for  former 
ne  minister  Benazir  Bhutto  at  a  time 
:n  her  husband  was  convicted  of  stuffing 
ss  banks  with  chunks  of  the  Pakistani 
sury— but,  even  so,  he  must  have  felt  on 
occasion  that  all  his  birthdays  had  come 
nee.  In  the  1980s,  Pakistan  got  a  blank 
:k  from  the  U.S.  to  combat  the  Russians, 
spent  much  of  the  check  in  building 
the  Taliban.  Now  it  is  getting  another 
ck  and  a  brand-new  interest-free  mort- 
e  in  order  to  pretend  that  the  Taliban 
its  enemy.  It  just  doesn't  get  any  better 
1  this. 

think  the  roots  of  the  all-pervasive 
-Americanism  spring  exactly  from  this 
idicant's-begging-bowl  arrangement.  Pa- 
anis  know  that  they  are  bought  and 
i  for,  and  so  the  way  to  assert  pride  is 
pit  in  the  face  of  those  who  have  owned 
I  used  them.  (Something  of  the  same 
hology  applies  in  the  case  of  our  for- 
"  Afghan  mercenaries.)  Thus  to  self- 
\teousness  and  self-pity  is  added  the 
d  charm  of  self-hatred.  An  especially 
:c  example  of  this  degraded  relationship 
the  subtext  of  conversation  at  the  very 
|ie  dinner.  For  years  during  the  Cold 
i;  the  United  States  had  pretended  in 
ilic  that  Pakistan  had  not  manufactured 
(iwn  nuclear  weapons.  This  had  permit- 
la  lavish  military-aid  budget  to  continue 
■e  approved  by  Congress.  But  now  we 
kv  all  about  the  Pakistani  nuclear  arse- 
We  just  don't  quite  know  who  controls 
hat  if  the  next  short  march  from  Ra- 
indi  to  Islamabad  were  to  bring  the 
iles  and  the  warheads  into  the  itchy 
s  of  General  Gul?  Nobody  at  the  table 
sure  that  the  president,  General  Per- 
Musharraf,  had  insurance  he  trusted 
nst  this  contingency.  And,  indeed,  a 
ays  later  I  learned  that  three  of  Paki- 
top  nuclear  scientists  had  been  discov- 
^  to  have  quite  close  connections  with 
^Paliban.  The  sinister  trio— Sultan  Bashi- 
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ruddin  Mahmood,  Mirza  Yusuf  Baig,  and 
Chaudhry  Abdul  Majid— were  taken  in  for 
"questioning."  I  would  dearly  like  to  know 
what  the  questions— and  the  answers— were. 
This  may  be  the  great  unintended  con- 
sequence of  Osama  bin  Laden's  world- 
shaking  fanaticism.  His  intense  need  to  do 
something  immediate  and 
apocalyptic  has  quite  pos- 
sibly saved  us,  at  least  for 
now,  from  the  takeover 
of  Pakistan  by  the  cadres 
of  the  ISI  and  its  clones— 
which  are  the  Taliban,  the 
Pakistani  religious  par- 
ties, and  al-Qaeda.  Until 
a  few  months  ago,  these 
factions  stood  a  sporting      ^ 
chance  of  winning  pow- 
er, with  Musharraf  as 
their  front  man.  But  he 
turned  out  to  be  so  much 
of  a  front  man  that  he 
is  now  willing  to  be  stroked  and  "turned," 
and  to  act  as  a  front  man  for  Washington 
instead.  "He's  such  a  simple  guy,"  it  was 
said  by  the  Pakistani  elitists  at  this  dinner. 
"He  likes  to  drink,  and  he  has  an  eye  for  the 
wives  of  brother  officers.  The  hard-liners 
thought  he  was  a  pliable  puppet,  and  they 
were  right;  he's  anybody's  pliable  pup- 
pet ."  The  danger  of  an  al- 
Qaeda  nuke  has  passed, 
for  now.  But  if  you  want 
to  write  your  congressman 
about  anything,  write     Jt 
him  and  ask  what's  be-    p 
ing  done  to  neutralize  that 
arsenal  for  good. 

Tiring  of  the  provin- 
cial and  suiTeptitious 
mood  in  the  capital,  and 
having  already  exposed  myself  to  the  Af- 
ghan, or  "Akpistan,"  frontier,  I  decided  to 
try  to  see  "Kapistan"  as  well.  You  need  mil- 
itary permission  to  visit  the  Pakistani-held 
part  of  Kashmir,  and  the  army  eventually 
agreed  to  take  me  to  what  is  the  near-certain 
flash  point  of  a  coming  war  that  could  well 
become  an  Asian  Armageddon.  (In  one  of 
his  most  recent  broadcasts,  bin  Laden's  noisy 
deputy  Sulaiman  Abu  Ghaith  put  Kashmir 
in  the  top  four  al-Qaeda  causes,  right  after 
Afghanistan,  Palestine,  and  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  the  Arabian  peninsula.  They  want 
a  holy  war  against  "the  Hindus"  as  well  as 
the  Christians,  and  the  Jews,  and  the  secu- 
larists. This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  that 
the  gang  re-pays  years  of  Pakistani  support 
and  protection.) 

Look  at  any  atlas  and  you  can  see  that 
Kashmir  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
Indo-Pakistani  confrontation.  Its  frontier  is 
long  and  arduous,  and  extends  all  the  way 
through  the  Himalayas,  touching  Afghanistan 


and  nearly  Tajikistan  be- 
fore reaching  China.  A 
good  stretch  of  this  fron- 
tier is  known  as  "the 
Line  of  Control"  and  is 
a  heavily  armed  military 
demarcation,  drawn  at  the  cease-fire  point 
of  the  last  Indo-Pakistani  war.  In  1990  there 
was  almost  another  war,  when  Pakistan  be- 
came convinced  of  an  impending  Indian 
attack  and  readied  a  nuclear  strike  to  offset 
New  Delhi's  vast  superiority  in  men  and  ar- 
mor. Officials  in  Washington  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  crisis  still  turn  pale  when  they 
recall  that  the  pre-emptive  strike  was  abort- 
ed with  frighteningly  little  time  on  the  clock. 
Things  have,  you  will  be  relieved  to  know, 
gotten  much,  much  worse  since  then.  For 
one  thing,  the  Kashmiri  militants  who  con- 
test India's  rule  over  a  Muslim-majority  prov- 
ince have  abandoned  nationalist  rhetoric 
and  tactics  and  opted  instead  for  jihad.  A 
few  days  before  I  arrived— on  October  1.  to 
be  precise— they  had  blown  up  the  Kashmiri 
State  Assembly  in  Srinagar,  the  capital  city 
of  Indian  Kashmir,  killirtg  almost  40 
people  in  a  suicide  car-bomb  attack.  Dis- 
covering al-Qaeda  supporters  among  the  plot- 
ters, the  Indians  had  responded  by  shelling 
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Islamist  camps  across  the  Line  of  Control, 
and  so  the  Pakistani  Army  was  eager  to 
show  me  the  consequences  of  Indian  "ag- 
gression." 

Muzaffarabad.  the  capital  of  Pakistani 
Kashmir,  is  a  hill  town  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  one  of  the  settings  for  Paul 
Scott's  marvelous  "Raj  Quartet."  Here  one 
finds  that  the  same  Raj  still  breathes,  be- 
cause the  only  subject  of  conversation  is 
the  still-unfinished  business  of  the  partition 
of  1947.  It  isn"t  resolved  yet!  It"s  gone  nu- 
clear instead.  I  cursed  the  ghost  of  Lord 
Mountbatten  once  again  as  I  sat  and  inter- 
viewed Sardar  Sikander  Hayat  Khan,  the 
Buddha-bellied  and  white-mustachioed  old 
lion  who  is  prime  minister  of  the  Pakistani- 
run  statelet.  He,  like  his  father  before  him, 
has  been  at  it  ever  since  the  waning  days  of 
the  Empire.  The  issue  was  stale  when  the 
United  Nations  was  founded.  Almost  in  a 
trance  of  repetition,  he  recited  the  litany  of 
ancient  woes,  and  pretended  not  to  speak 
proper  English  only  when  he  was  asked  a 
pointed  question.  The  question  he  wouldn't 
answer  was  whether  he  knew  how  the  bin 
Laden  forces  managed  to  make  their  way 
across  the  border  to  India. 

This  very  same  topic  struck  the  Pakistani 
military  commander  in  the  sector  as  a  mys- 
tery of  Elmore  Leonard  or  Agatha  Christie 
proportions.  How  do  these  blighters  do  it? 
The  Pakistani  Army  has  stern  and  consis- 
tent control  over  the  whole  area  and  doesn't 
allow  tourists  or  journalists  to  inake  unautho- 
rized visits.  Martial  law  is  effectively  in  force. 
Carrying  weapons  is  forbidden.  The  terrain  is 
very  mountainous  and  thickly  forested  and 
seamed  with  gullies  and  ravines,  in  fact  . . . 
ah,  yes,  that  must  be  it.  These  unauthorized 
elements  are  obviously  dragging  their  rocket 
launchers  and  heavy  weapons  across  unmon- 
itored  bits  of  the  border  at  night.  That's  if 
they  are  doing  it  at  all,  which  is  not  ofhciai- 
ly  admitted.  A  problem,  sir,  indeed.  A  real 
enigma.  So  I  am  assured,  in  British-military 
English,  by  Brigadier  General  Muhammad 
Yaqub,  commander  of  "the  Mujahid  Battal- 
ion," also  known  as  "the  Shaheen,"  or  fal- 
cons, in  the  Chakoti  sector  of  the  front.  He 
and  his  men  have  taken  me  by  jeep  as  far  as 
a  jeep  will  go,  and  then  on  toot  through  some 
trenches  and  dugouts  that  remind  me  of  the 
Somme.  to  a  position  where  1  can  wave  at 
the  Indian  soldiers  who  are  dug  in  hard  be- 
hind embrasures  and  entrenchments  on  the 
opposite  hill.  Marks  of  shellfire  on  the  walls 
of  Chakoti  tell  their  own  story. 

Tea  and  biscuits  are  served  and  I  am  giv- 
en a  highly  tendentious  briefing.  "Look,  in 
1970  the  Indians  helped  the  Bangladeshis 
to  rebel  against  Pakistan,"  Yaqub  says.  "So 


we  would  be  morally  justified  in  helping 
the  Kashmiris  to  revolt  against  India."  Well, 
are  you  doing  so?  "Not  exactly;  their  free- 
dom struggle  is  internally  generated."  But 
no  fewer  than  64  medals  were  awarded  to 
Pakistani  soldiers  after  they  were  found  in 
highly  suspicious  company  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Line  of  Control  in  May  1999,  just 
after  a  summit  meeting  had  taken  place  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  To  this  the  brig- 
adier prefers  to  give  no  reply.  And  what  about 
bin  Laden's  infiltrators,  who  throw  acid  in 
the  faces  of  unveiled  Kashmiri  women  and 
mount  suicide  attacks  in  Srinagar?  "It  is 
India's  responsibility  to  stop  them  cross- 
ing the  frontier,  if  indeed  they  do  cross  it," 
says  Yaqub.  (Back  in  Islamabad,  the 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman,  Riaz  Moham- 
mad Khan,  had  managed  to  insinuate  that 
the  Indians  were  actually  behind  the  Octo- 
ber 1  bombings  in  Srinagar.  in  an  etTort  to 
win  the  sympathy  of  Colin  Powell  for  their 
cause.)  It's  true  that  India  has  long  been  a 
backer  of  Afghanistan's  Northern  Alliance, 
and  it's  also  the  case  that  Indian  policy  in 
Kashmir  is  semi-colonial,  but  once  again 
it  is  Pakistani  hypocrisy  that  is  truly  breath- 
catching. 

From  "Akpistan"  to  "Kapistan":  The  Pa- 
kistanis tried  to  make  Afghanistan  into 
a  province  or  a  colony  so  they  could  have 
"strategic  depth,"  as  they  called  it,  for  the 
real  confrontation  in  Kashmir.  The  result  is 
the  near  Talibanization  of  Pakistan  and  the 
spillover  of  the  fundamentalists  into  Kash- 
mir itself.  Standing  on  this  remote  and  love- 
ly hilltop  I  feel  certain  that  I  am  getting  a 
curtain-raiser  preview  of  the  terrain  on  which 
the  world's  first  nuclear  exchange  will  inevit- 
ably occur.  Every  other  British-sponsored 
dividc-and-quit  partition  has  led  either  to 
another  partition  or  to  another  war.  or  both. 
This  will  be  both,  and  on  a  scale  of  grand 
opera.  It's  not  a  cheerful  thought  to  be  tak- 
ing back  to  Islamabad. 

But  Islamabad  is  not  a  cheerful  place  to 
v\hich  to  return.  There  was  a  warning  of 
all  this,  as  far  back  as  198.^,  when  Salman 
Rushdie  published  the  best-ever  novel  about 
Pakistan,  Shcinie.  Many  readers  remember 
the  dense  paragraph  in  which  he  tried  to 
delineate  a  wounded  civilization,  striving 
to  write 

about  the  bandits  on  the  trunk  roads  who 
are  condemned  for  doing,  as  private  enter- 
prise, what  the  government  does  as  public 
policy:  or  about  genocide  in  Baluchistan;  or 
about  the  recent  preferential  awards  of  State 
scholarships,  to  pay  for  postgraduate  studies 
abroad,  to  members  of  the  fanatical  Jamaat 
party;  or  about  the  attempt  to  declare  the 
sari  an  obscene  garment;  or  about  the  extra 
hangings  the  first  for  twenty  years-  that  were 
ordered  purely  to  legitimize  the  execution  of 
Mr.  Zuifikar  Ali  Bhutto;  or  about  why  Bhut- 
to's hangman  has  vanished  into  thin  air,  just 


like  the  many  street-urchins  who  are  be 
stolen  every  day  in  broad  daylight;  or  at 
anti-Semitism,  an  interesting  phenomenon. 
der  whose  influence  people  who  have  n 
met  a  Jew  vilify  all  Jews  for  the  sake  of  n: 
taining  solidarity  with  the  Arab  states  wll 
offer  Pakistan  workers,  these  days,  emp 
ment  and  much-needed  foreign  excha 
or  about  smuggling,  the  boom  in  heroir 
ports,  military  dictators,  venal  civilians, 
rupt  civil  servants,  bought  judges  . . . 


I 


n  1989  it  was  the  Pakistani  fundamei  f 
ist  fringe  which  first  shed  blood  in  je 
streets  over  the  publication  of  The  Sat  jt 
Verses,  igniting  a  chain  of  violence    j 
transmitted  the  neurotic  energy  of  Mu  a 
fundamentalism  from  Eastern  territorie  o 
Western  capitals.  That,  I  felt  at  the  ti  fc 
was  also  a  warning.  Now  there  is  ano  ji 
Pakistani  Islamist  party,  even  more  extr  ft  ^ 
than  its  predecessor.  There  is  also  the  Se  k  :! 
i-Sahaba  militia  ("Soldiers  of  the  Com  t  j; 
ions  of  the  Prophet"),  a  Sunni  Mu;  a  a 
Kalashnikov  gang  that  does  battle  wit  I  a 
Shiite  rival,  the  Sepah-i-Mohammad  (" )  t 
diers  of  Mohainmad").  As  ever  with  ji   b 
faithful— rather  like  the  Christians  in  N(<'j;  -g 
ern  Ireland— just  come  see  how  the  be.>   j 
ers  love  one  another.  One  of  these  g 
squads  then  turned  the  Kalashnikov 
Pakistan's  Christian  minority,  drownii 
whole  congregation  in  blood  on  Octi 
28.  So  it  goes.  An  800-page  biograph 
Pakistan's  founder,  the  aforementioned  ; 
hammed  Ali  Jinnah,  is  too  careful  to  rr^ 
any  mention  of  the  way  he  always  s] 
with  his  unveiled  sister  at  mass  meetii 
or  of  the  fact  that  his  second  wife  wv| 
non-Muslim.  A  movie  producer  who  ) 
to  make  a  feature  film  stressing  the  i<\ 
facts  was  accused  of  having  Salman  P 
die  as  his  scriptwriter,  and  was  subjecttK 
chilling  threats.  From  a  state  merely  /w 
lims  to  a  full-on  theocratic  state  is  a  bi 
change  than  most  Westerners  can  ye 
predate. 


As  I  was  making  ready  to  leaveif 
shawar,  1  went  along  the  old  Jan 
Road  and  paid  to  unlock  its  Chri;:| 
cemetery,  which  is  where  the  dea.i 
British  times  are  interred  behind  a  L 
wall  and  under  a  canopy  of  shade  trees, 
place  is  much  dilapidated,  but  one] 
still  see  the  regimental  symbols  and  thf. 
old  grave  markers  from  lost  campaigi 
truly  wanted  to  be  the  first  writer  to  visi 
shawar  and  not  quote  Rudyard  Kipling 
as  1  walked  alone  through  the  marble  m 
rials  I  remembered  some  long-forgotten  ■ 
and  couldn't  help  myself: 

And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombsto 
white  with  the  name  of  the  late 
deceased. 

And  the  epitaph  drear:  "A  Fool  lies  h 
who  tried  to  hustle  the  East." 
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And  of  course  from  that  it's  only  a  step  to 
le  imperishable  verses  of  Kipling's  "Arith- 
letic  on  the  Frontier."  The  gates  of  memory 
vung  open  fully:  my  father's  father  had 
sen  a  soldier  in  pre-partition  India. 

A  scrimmage  in  a  Border  Station— 
A  canter  down  some  dark  defile- 
Two  thousand  pounds  of  education 
Drops  to  a  ten-rupee  jezail 

^ith  its  unconsoling  conclusion,  about  the 
lilitary  proportions  between  locals  and  in- 
uders: 

Strike  hard  who  cares— shoot  straight 

who  can— 
The  odds  are  on  the  cheaper  man. 

All  week,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  I 
as  standing,  American  warplanes  had 
;en  wheeling  and  diving  over  Afghani- 
an  in  an  effort  to  disprove  that  very  arith- 
etic.The  equivalents  of  the  old  single-shot 
zail  rifles  were  powerless  against  the 
/ift,  silvery  F-I6s.  The  cheap- 
men  could  make  no  im- 
ession  on  the  lancing,  laser- 
lided  missiles  and  bombs, 
nd  two  of  the  pilots,  I  learned 
om  a  man  who  had  just 
)me  to  Islamabad  from  the 
:ck  of  the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vin- 
n.  were  females.  I  felt  a  mo- 
lentary  need  to  go  to  the 
diban  embassy  and  say,  "It's 
})ur  worst  nightmare,  you 
istards.  She's  pissed,  she's 
'icking,  and  she's  headed 
^  you." 

I  But  the  United  States  gov- 
Inment,  in  exaggerated  def- 
ence to  its  Islamic  "allies"  in 
|iudi  Arabia  and  elsewhere,  took  its  time 
|aking  public  boasts  about  its  women  fliers, 
[hereas  among  the  faded  British  graves 
pre  were  many  affecting  headstones  record- 


ing the  deaths  of  wives  and  children.  The 
British  may  have  used  some  Sikhs  and  oth- 
er local  troops,  but  they  came  lo  stay,  and 
they  did  a  lot  of  their  own  fighting  and  dy- 
ing. What  is  to  become  of  an  empire  that 
relies  on  mercenaries  to  take  its  risks  on  the 
ground? 

Still  more  sobering  was  the  thought: 
What  if  some  of  those  hirelings  secretly 
want  you  to  lose?  In  every  silky  statement 
from  General  Musharraf  about  the  need 
for  a  short— in  other  words:  limited— war, 
and  in  every  nuance  of  the  Pakistani  offi- 
cial posture,  I  was  sure  1  detected  the  lo- 
cal version  of  Schadenfreude.  An  Ameri- 
can humiliation  would  preserve  the  Af- 
ghan assets  built  up  by  General  Gul,  and 
keep  the  pressure  off  Kashmir.  It  would 
also  mean  further  subsidies  and  debt  for- 
giveness, because  an  "ally"  cannot  be  aban- 
doned after  so  many  presidential  pledges 
have  been  made.  The  tail  could  wag  the  dog 
indefinitely.  But  the  only  people  1  met  who 
had  really  hoped  for  an  American  success 


NORTH  OF  THE  BORDER 

An  Indian  soldier  stands  guard  on  a 
road  near  Uri  in  Indian  Kashmir. 

close  to  the  border  of 
Pakistani  Kashmir,  July  6,  2001. 


against  the  Taliban  were  local  secular  left- 
ists who  had  relatives  in  Britain  or  America. 

As  I  arrived  at  Islamabad  airport  to 
take  my  leave,  a  huge  bomb  had  just 
been  found  and  detonated  in  the  parking 
lot.  Who  knows  who  put  it  there,  or  why? 
On  Pakistan  International  Airlines  it  is  still 
permitted  to  smoke,  but  not  to  order  a 
drink.  And  there  are  now  obligatory  Mus- 
lim prayers  played  on  takeoff.  So  I  may 
have  been  in  a  sour  mood  as  I  quit  the 
country.  An  artificial  nation,  born  out  of 
manipulation  and  middleman  tactics,  had 
managed  to  switch  sides  twice,  first  to  the 
Taliban  and  al-Qaeda,  and  then  with  un- 
dignified haste  to  the  Anglo-American 
coalition.  In  both  cases,  its  oligarchy  had 
used  and  misused  the  money  of  the  too 
trusting  American  taxpayer.  At  every  stage 
of  the  counterattack  against  the  Taliban, 
General  Musharraf  had  intensified  his 
unhelpful  demands:  don't  fight  during  Ram- 
adan, don't  let  the  Northerners  take  Ka- 
bul . . .  Oh,  and  give  us  some 
costly  hardware  after  all 
we've  done  for  you.  (Nobody 
I  spoke  to  was  in  any  doubt 
that  it  was  "rogue"  Pakistani 
intelligence  agents  who  had 
tipped  off  the  Taliban  to  cap- 
ture and  murder  the  legen- 
dary Abdul  Haq,  as  he  slipped 
across  the  Afghan  border  to 
try  and  coordinate  the  resis- 
tance.) Meanwhile,  the  fail- 
ing Pakistani  state  had  been 
revived  to  prosecute  another 
war  in  Kashmir.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  could  not  be  described 
as  an  unintended  consequence 
of  the  emancipation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. I  slumped  in  my  airline  seat,  ut- 
tered a  secular  prayer  for  the  victory  of  the 
coalition,  and  realized  that  we'd  all  be  back 
here  again  before  long.  D 
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|d  become  friends  of  the  Ammons',  drawn 
bstly  by  Ted's  easygoing  charm  and  wit, 
lind  themselves  "iced  out,"  as  one  put  it. 
ne  friend  says  she  provoked  an  outburst 
ien  she  declined  Generosa's  invitation  to 
I  a  summerlong  houseguest.  The  friend 
lid  talked  to  Generosa  almost  every  day; 
SjCldenly  the  friendship  vyas  over.  A  year 

!so  later,  the  friend  says,  she  saw  Ge- 
rosa  at  a  benefit  and  approached  her  to 
,'  hello.  "Get  away  from  me!"  Generosa 
^fieked.  "You  get  away  from  me!"  The 
f:nd  spent  a  lot  of  time  wondering  why 


Ted  endured  behavior  that  seemed  to  be 
becoming  so  manipulative  and  controlling. 
"I  think  because  there  was  a  vulnerability 
to  her  which  he  could  see,  and  that  made 
him  feel  more  secure."  Ted  described  life 
with  Generosa  to  another  friend  as  "walk- 
ing on  eggshells"  as  he  tried  to  avoid  the 
next  explosion. 

In  most  respects,  the  Ammons  seemed  to 
lead  an  ever  more  enviable  life.  They  spent 
weekends  in  Bedford,  New  York,  where  Ge- 
nerosa became  a  serious  rider  and  won  her 
share  of  ribbons,  many  in  shows  as  far  away 
as  Florida.  In  1992,  Ted  shocked  his  KKR 
partners  by  announcing  his  departure  from 
the  firm.  "When  I  wake  up  in  the  morning. 
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I  want  to  look  at  a  different  range  of  moun- 
tains," he  told  Tlie  Wall  Street  Journal.  He 
knew  he  could  double  his  $50  million  faster 
if  he  stayed,  but  he  wanted  the  challenge 
of  starting  his  own  firm.  Soon  he  bought 
up  a  company  that  produced  newspaper 
advertising  inserts.  Unglamorous  as  it  was, 
Ted  had  a  vision  for  it.  He  thought  he  could 
build  a  national  powerhouse,  establish  ties 
with  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  then 
find  other  products  to  sell  them.  He  called 
his  gambit  Big  Flower  Press  because,  as  he 
explained  to  a  friend,  when  he  and  Ge- 
nerosa were  driving  to  East  Hampton  with 
their  newly  adopted  twins,  they  passed  a 
field  of  sunflowers  that  inadi;  one  of  the 
children  call  out,  "Big  flower!" 
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Ham])(()ns  Murder 

The  Ammons  had  tried  for  some  time 
to  conceive  a  child  of  their  own,  resorting 
to  in  vitro  efforts.  When  that  failed,  they 
went  to  the  Uicraine  to  adopt  twins,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  about  two  years  old.  At  Am- 
mons memorial  service,  one  friend  would 
recall  how  deliriously  happy  Ted  was  upon 
their  return,  with  a  little  towheaded  child 
in  each  arm.  Generosa's  reaction  was  hard- 
er to  read.  Some  time  before,  one  former 
friend  recalls,  "I'd  asked  if  she  wanted  kids. 
She  did  not.  She  had  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  an  orphanage,  she  said,  and  she'd  been 
abused  there.  The  whole  prospect  of  chil- 
dren was  too  painful  for  her."  Another 
friend  from  the  time  recalls  wincing  at  Ge- 
nerosa's  efforts  with  the  children.  "It  was 
stressful  to  watch." 

In  anticipation  of  the  children,  and  also 
to  accommodate  Generosa's  growing 
passion  for  renovating  and  redecorating 
houses,  in  1992  the  Ammons  bought  the 
house  at  59  Middle  Lane  in  East  Hamp- 
ton. They  paid  $2.7  million  for  a  long, 
low,  one-story  house  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Lord,  an  Old  Westbury  fami- 
ly related  to  W.  Averell  Harriman.  Their 
daughter-in-law,  Pam  Lord,  a  nationally 
known  gardener,  agreed  to  help  the  Am- 
mons landscape  the  property.  But  when 
Generosa  announced  she  wanted  all  yel- 
low plants  in  the  front  and  all  blue  plants  in 
the  back,  Pam  Lord  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

As  the  house  morphed  into  a  two-story 
English-style  home  in  the  manner  of  Edwin 
Lutyens,  with  twin  front  gables,  various 
dormers,  and  an  overhanging  roof  meant  to 
evoke  the  look  and  spirit  of  a  thatched  cot- 
tage, Generosa  clashed  with  one  contractor 
after  another.  At  her  urging,  architect  JetT 
Gibbons  left  his  perch  at  Peter  Marino  Ar- 
chitects to  go  out  on  his  own  with  the  Am- 
mons as  his  first  clients.  "She  basically  left 
me  crumpled  up  on  the  side  of  the  road," 
Gibbons  recalls.  After  three  years  of  bully- 
ing, he  says,  the  end  came  when  Generosa 
heard  Gibbons  casually  explaining  to  a  third 
person  what  he'd  done  with  the  East  Hamp- 
ton house.  "You're  not  telling  people  you 
designed  my  house,  are  you?"  she  exclaimed. 
Gibbons  was  stunned.  "Well,"  he  managed 
finally,  "who  did?"  "I  did!"  Generosa  de- 
clared. "You  only  copied  things  out  of  books." 
Gibbons  claims  he  was  stiffed  on  his  last 
bill;  when  he  remonstrated,  he  says,  Gene- 
rosa threatened  to  put  him  out  of  business 
with  her  high-priced  lawyers. 

Like  Gibbons,  landscaper  Peter  Cicero 
let  the  lure  of  a  big  new  client  lead  him  to 
start  his  own  business,  and  came  to  regret  it. 
One  day  Cicero  went  with  Generosa  to  the 
nursery  to  choose  tulips.  "Now,  you  know, 


tulips  look  one  shade  in  the  morning  light," 
he  says,  "and  a  ditTerent  shade  in  evening 
light."  Cicero  planted  600  tulips  of  the  shade 
Generosa  chose.  He  says  that  weekend  he 
drove  up  to  find  her  in  the  garden,  "her  hair 
all  a  mop,"  pulling  out  the  600  tulips  "like  a 
wild  boar."  They  were  the  wrong  shade,  Ge- 
nerosa declared.  Cicero  claims  he  was  or- 
dered to  pay  for  the  tulips  himself— or  else. 
"She  was  always  invoking  Skadden  Arps," 
her  law  firm,  recalls  one  contractor.  Cicero 
says  he  had  to  pay  for  the  yellow  roses  that 
Generosa  ripped  out  along  the  front  fence, 
too,  because  their  shade  was  wrong.  And 
he  had  to  remove  the  trees  he  had  planted 
by  the  front  door,  also  at  his  own  cost,  when 
Generosa  learned  they  didn't  grow  red  ber- 
ries. Once,  Cicero  says,  Generosa  called  his 
bookkeeper  at  five  a.m.  to  rant  about  bub- 
bles in  the  pool.  What  was  wrong  with  them? 
the  bookkeeper  asked  groggily.  Generosa 
shouted,  "They're  blowing  the  wrong  way!" 
Another  contractor  had  similar  problems 
with  Generosa,  but  tried  to  see  her  better 
side.  "She  did  have  vision.  And  she  was 
genuinely  creative,"  the  contractor  says,  re- 
membering in  particular  the  mosaics  she  de- 
signed in  the  bathrooms.  "I  sort  of  admired 
her  as  a  woman;  she  was  really  powerful." 
Still,  that  power  could  be  scary.  "One  time 
when  she  was  angry  at  me,  she  told  me  that 
'my  mother  died  of  insanity!,'  that  she'd  had 
to  struggle  to  be  where  she  was,  and  that  she 
would  be  damned  if  anyone  was  going  to 
take  that  away  from  her." 

By  1999,  Ammon's  Big  Flower  Press  had 
grown  very  big  indeed,  a  publicly  traded 
amalgam  of  32  acquisitions  with  nearly  $2 
billion  in  gross  annual  revenues.  Now,  he 
felt,  it  was  time  to  sell.  Ammon  approached 
Boston  financier  Tom  Lee  and  suggested  a 
friendly  buyout.  Lee  took  the  company  pri- 
vate with  the  help  of  investment  banker 
Roger  Altman.  a  close  friend  of  Ammon's 
and,  as  it  happened,  his  neighbor  on  East 
92nd  Street.  Ammon  spun  off  a  piece  of  the 
company  and  used  it  to  start  Chancery  Lane 
Capital,  a  sort  of  "mini-KKR,"  as  one  col- 
league put  it,  doing  what  Ammon  loved  best: 
scouting  for  deals.  He  was  now  a  very,  very 
rich  man,  still  young,  still  vigorous  enough 
to  run  long  distances  and  take  bicycle  trips 
in  Europe.  Everything  was  great  except  his 
personal  life:  it  was  falling  apart. 

For  some  time,  the  friends  whom  Ge- 
nerosa hadn't  iced  out  had  noticed  growing 
tensions  in  the  Ammons'  marriage.  "She 
used  to  correct  him  in  front  of  people," 
one  friend  observed.  At  a  parent-teacher 
function,  another  friend  says,  one  of  the 
mothers  was  talking  to  Ted  when  Generosa 
came  over  and  shouted  at  the  woman  to 
stop  flirting  with  her  husband.  Socially,  in 
the  Hamptons,  they  seemed  to  flounder. 
"The  clubs  and  socializing  weren't  his  baili- 


wick," says  one  friend  of  Ted's.  One  coup 
who  traveled  with  them  in  the  late  90s  sa  • 
Generosa  had  become  "a  rough  blade 
More  than  one  colleague  calling  Ted 
home  on  business  got  an  earful  from  G  i 
nerosa  that  left  them  shaking.  When  tl 
Ammons  announced  that  for  the  sake  Jii 
the  children  they  were  moving  to  Englai 
and  would  live  there  full-time,  they  fool 
almost  no  one:  friends  saw  the  move  as 
last-ditch  effort  to  rekindle  a  marriage. 
Ted  agreed  to  the  move,  but  stayed 
New  York  to  sell  Big  Flower,  living  at  t 
Lowell  Hotel,  on  East  63rd  Street,  on  wet 
days  after  the  92nd  Street  town  house  w 
sold,  spending  weekends  in  England  at  Cov 
wood,  a  manor  house  in  Surrey,  which  C  .; 
nerosa  had  done  over  in  her  thoroughgoi 
way.  One  female  friend  wondered  if  he  v, 
having  an  affair:  what  handsome,  wealt 
man  alone  in  New  York  would  not?  she  ni; 
soned.  Apparently,  Generosa  thought 
too.  She  evidently  hired  private  investigatoj  ^ 
to  tail  her  husband  and  later  came  to 
lieve  that  Ted  was  involved  with  a  beauti 
New  York  investment  banker  who  speci 
ized  in  leveraged  buyouts.  One  colleague  c 
scribes  the  banker  as  "a  little  older  versi' 
of  Gwyneth  Paltrow.  A  willowy  blonde.  V 
looks  are  excellent  but  just  part  of  the  pai. 
age."  A  friend  of  Ted's  calls  her  "brigi 
New  York  sophisticated,  a  very  savvy  gir; 
the  very  antithesis  of  Generosa."  The  baK' 
er  earned  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  She  b 
a  house  in  the  Hamptons.  Worst  of  all,  ( 
nerosa  later  came  to  believe  the  woman  h 
just  had  Ted's  baby. 
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Resolutely,  Generosa  came  back  fn 
England  in  the  summer  of  2000,  i 
children  in  tow,  to  initiate  divorce  procc' 
ings.  With  the  couple's  mutual  friends. ; 
gave  no  quarter.  "All  you  had  to  do  was : 
hello  to  Ted  and  that  was  that,"  one  fomt 
friend  recalls.  If  she  heard  that  Ted  had  1' 
dinner  with  mutual  friends,  she'd  call  i 
friends  the  next  morning  and  declare,  ii 
rage,  that  she  never  wanted  to  talk  to  th 
again.  "She  cut  everyone  off,"  says  a  forr .; 
ally.  "She  didn't  have  a  friend  in  the  worhJ|t(, 

Reportedly  hiring  and  firing  divo 
lawyers  one  after  another,  Generosa  ms 
extraordinary  demands.  According  to  ( 
source,  she  wanted  half  of  Ted's  fortune,  i 
claimed  that  he  was  worth  closer  to  $: 
million  than  $100  million.  She  explainec 
V.F.  in  a  letter  sent  through  an  intermedi 
that  her  late  husband  had  wanted  "an  a 
cable  divorce  in  which  everything  would 
shared  ...  but  thereafter  -he  took  the  v 
different  course  of  both  hoarding  inco 
and  assets  and  concealing  assets  even  a 
repeated  disclosure  orders  by  our  state 
preme  court."  One  knowledgeable  ob: 
ver  reports  that  Ted  was  "in  full  complian 
and  that  his  legal  team  provided  45,( 
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ges  of  financial  records  in  discovery. 
Possibly,  some  Internet  investments  raised 
nerosa's  expectations  unduly.  One  was  a 
ke  of  about  1.7  million  shares  in  a  pub- 
y  traded  Internet-advertising  firm  called 
'7  Media.  At  its  peak,  the  stock  was  trad- 
at  $69  a  share,  making  Amnion's  invest- 
nt  worth  $113  million.  When  dot-com 
;ks  began  collapsing  in  the  spring  of  2000, 
stake's  value  plummeted:  today,  with 
7  Media  trading  at  about  30  cents  a  share, 
imon's  1.7  million  shares  are  worth  about 
J0,000.  One  colleague  described  Am- 
n's  Internet  investments  as  "a  saltshaker 
he  banquet  table."  Another  close  source 
ed  them  a  sizable  part  of  his  fortune. 
iVith  a  husband's  assets  in  so  many  pots, 
,r  values  rising  and  falling  with  the  mar- 
any  embittered  spouse  would  have  had 
lawyers  jockey  in  court  over  his  net 
rth.  But  few  spouses  would  have  made 
lerosa's  alimony  demands.  They  report- 
1/  included  $50,000  annually  for  a  body- 
Ird,  $50,000  for  a  housekeeper,  $50,000 
<a  chef  $50,000  for  a  driver,  $30,000  for 

i'ardener.  and  $100,000  for  an  assistant, 
to  mention  $60,000  in  residential  main- 
ince.  This  was  only  for  her  life  in  New 
Ik.  Coverwood,  the  manor  home  in  Surrey, 
prtedly  required  an  additional  $100,000 
liaintenance  a  year.  Plus,  one  source  said, 
iierosa  demanded  $180,000  a  month  in 
c  living  expenses.  She  proposed  to  cost 
lihusband  more  than  $2.5  million  a  year 
iji  for  a  time  after  he  parted  with  half  of 
|$300  million  fortune  Generosa  felt  he 
isessed,  including  nearly  all  the  family's 
:  estate:  Coverwood  in  Surrey,  the  East 
lliipton  house,  her  West  Broadway  loft,  and 
fjnew  home— the  town  house  at  10  East 
T|i  Street,  that  is. 
n  the  summer  of  2000,  Ted  had  bought 

ith-floor  apartment  at  1125  Fifth  Avenue, 
dng  Generosa  and  the  children  might  live 
2.  But  Generosa  preferred  the  embassy- 
f:p  town  house  she  had  found  just  east  of 
'ih,  so  Ted  moved  into  the  apartment.  One 
D|lce  reports  that  Ted  paid  $9  million  for 
i|town  house.  A  renovation  budget  of  $1 
i|on  was  allegedly  agreed  on  by  both  sides. 
Vfk  began  in  about  September  2000.  As 
t;nporary  residence,  Generosa  moved  into 
iii;legant  Stanhope  Hotel  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
'<)  '^\^,  as  one  observer  put  it,  she  was  trav- 
li  V,  ith  an  entourage  of  servants  wherever 
iT'vent.  At  the  Stanhope  she  took  a  $1,500- 
•rfht  suite  for  herself  a  large  room  for  her 
h.ren  and  the  nanny,  and  at  least  two  more 
3ihs  for  members  of  the  town-house  work 
n  Soon  enough,  one  of  those  workmen 
II  ally  moved  into  her  suite. 

r  aniel  Pelosi,  38,  a  tall,  lean,  gauntly  hand- 
Lsome  electrician  from  Long  Island,  had 
■  f|iy  unimpressive  resume.  By  his  own  ad- 
nijon  he  also  had  a  history  of  drug  and  al- 


cohol abuse,  acknowledged  when  he  filed 
suit  after  a  work-related  accident,  claiming  a 
back  injury  had  led  to  his  excesses.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  married  young,  because  the 
eldest  of  his  three  children  is  a  19-year-old 
daughter;  all  three  children  currently  live  on 
Long  Island  with  his  wife,  from  whom  he's 
now  getting  divorced.  But  if  Pelosi's  had  been 
a  hard-luck  story  until  now,  his  fortunes  be- 
gan to  look  up  dramatically  after  landing  the 
town-house  job  with  Generosa. 

Pelosi  wasn't  merely  the  electrician.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  crew.  As  such,  he  be- 
gan recommending  one  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive fix  after  another,  a  source  who  was 
close  to  Ted  says.  The  pipes  would  have  to 
be  replaced,  the  I  beams  moved.  By  late  fall 
the  town  house  had  been  thoroughly  gut- 
ted. By  then,  too,  he  and  Generosa  had  be- 
come an  item. 

The  happy  couple's  day  started  with 
breakfast  at  the  hotel  each  morning  for  the 
whole  entourage,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500. 
They  paid  the  bellman  $50  to  walk  Ge- 
nerosa's  dog,  $100  for  bringing  their  car 
from  the  hotel's  garage  (that  on  top  of  the 
hotel's  $38  daily  parking  fee).  The  bills  for- 
warded to  Ammon  totaled  about  $70,000  a 
month,  a  source  reports. 

The  couple  became  a  fixture  at  the  Stan- 
hope's tiny  bar.  At  dinner,  Pelosi  left  tips 
of  $100,  sometimes  $200.  The  tips  almost, 
but  not  quite,  compensated  for  what  one 
observer  describes  as  the  couple's  boorish 
and  abusive  behavior.  If  Generosa  saw  a 
hotel  employee  talking  to  her  husband 
when  he  came  to  pick  up  the  children,  the 
source  adds,  she  would  tly  into  a  rage  and 
try  to  get  him  fired.  In  the  bar,  she  would 
sometimes  yell  at  guests,  "I  know  you're  a 
spy  for  my  husband!"  On  New  Year's  Eve, 
as  guests  watched  the  festivities  on  televi- 
sion, she  shouted,  "Turn  that  television  olT! 
1  want  it  off!"  Pelosi,  dressed  in  fancy  new 
clothes,  could  be  obnoxious,  too.  "I  know 
guys  in  the  Mafia,"  he  would  say. 

For  Ammon,  one  source  says,  paying  enor- 
mous bills  to  his  wife's  workman  lover  was 
irksome  enough— especially  as  the  town- 
house  renovation  costs  went  from  the  agreed- 
upon  $1  million  to  $3  million.  Far  more  trou- 
blesome was  Pelosi's  presence  with  his  chil- 
dren: "That  made  him  crazy,"  says  a  friend. 

Worse,  one  observer  says,  Generosa  had 
reneged  on  an  initial  pledge  of  joint 
custody.  She  was  going  for  sole  custody. 
Meanwhile,  Ted  told  friends,  she  repeat- 
edly failed  to  produce  the  children  for  his 
scheduled  time  with  them.  Once,  on  a 
weekend  when  the  children  were  supposed 
to  be  with  Generosa,  he  went  to  the  theater 
with  friends.  At  intermission  he  apparent- 
ly made  a  phone  call,  and  his  face  grew 
taut.  Generosa,  he  told  his  friends,  had  de- 
cided to  go  to  East  Hampton  with  Pelosi  in- 


stead, and  had  dropped  the  children  off  with 
the  doorman  at  1125  Fifth  Avenue.  Grimly, 
Ted  sped  home. 

Ted  told  several  friends  that  Generosa 
was  doing  her  best  to  poison  the  children's 
view  of  their  father.  She  reportedly  told 
them  he  had  Mob  connections.  She  said 
that  he'd  stolen  money,  that  he  had  had 
their  phones  bugged  because  he  was  spy- 
ing on  them.  According  to  one  source,  Ted 
claimed  Generosa  even  told  the  children 
that  a  big  satellite  dish  on  top  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  across  Fifth  Av- 
enue from  the  Stanhope,  had  been  installed 
by  their  father  as  another  means  to  spy  on 
them.  Ted  said  he  had  to  take  the  children 
into  the  museum  and  get  authorities  to  ex- 
plain the  dish. 

Certainly,  Generosa  believed  Ted  was  be- 
ing unfaithful.  In  the  letter  to  V.F.,  she  said 
that  her  marriage  ended  because  "Ted  had 
taken  up  with  [a  woman  from  his  past]  and 
was  also  having  an  affair  with  another  wom- 
an by  whom  he  had  a  baby."  Yet  several  of 
the  couple's  friends  to  whom  she  related 
these  details  found  them  puzzling.  The 
blonde  investment  banker  reportedly  lives 
with  the  son  of  a  well-known  Manhattan 
businessman.  Though  the  banker  declined 
to  return  several  messages  left  at  her  office, 
friends  of  Ted's  say  her  child,  now  three 
years  old,  is  likely  not  his.  "It  was  my  im- 
pression that  ...  if  there  had  been  a  roman- 
tic involvement,  which  he  never  once  fessed 
up  to,  that  it  was  sort  of  past,"  observes  one 
close  friend.  "And  in  recent  times  it  was  my 
impression  that  she  was  just  a  real  good 
friend  of  his.  I  would  be  astonished  if  the 
child  was  actually  his." 

In  the  last  weeks  of  Ted's  life,  the  ordeal 
had  begun  to  wind  down.  There  were  still 
courtroom  confrontations:  Generosa  would 
arrive  with  her  entourage,  including  Pelosi, 
and  rail  at  Ted's  lawyers,  her  face  contort- 
ed with  anger,  her  voice  "drippingly  sar- 
castic." But  her  own  lawyers  had  managed 
to  persuade  her  that  Ted's  representations 
of  his  net  worth  were  basically  correct.  He 
was  actually  worth  substantially  less  than 
$100  million  after  debts  and  taxes  were 
taken  into  account.  So  Generosa  would 
receive  between  S20  and  $25  million,  which 
would  include  her  town  house  at  10  East 
87th;  other  properties,  such  as  the  Surrey 
estate,  would  be  sold.  Her  demand  of  full 
custody  was  rejected  by  a  judge.  Instead, 
custody  would  be  split:  one  week  for  Ge- 
nerosa, the  next  for  Ted.  Generosa  was  re- 
portedly resigned  to  the  deal,  but  angry  and 
unhappy  about  it.  Final  papers  were  being 
drawn  up.  None  had  been  signed. 

In  another  twist,  Ted's  longtime  house 
servants  filed  suit  against  h-m  on  October 
17  for  several  large  sums  ostensibly  owed 
them.  Steven  Guderian  and  Bruce  Riedner 
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are  a  pair  described  by  one  former  family 
friend  as  Laurel  and  Hardy:  one  tall  and 
gaunt,  the  other  short  and  heavyset.  They 
had  worked  for  the  Ammons  apparently 
without  complaint  for  a  decade  and  were, 
according  to  a  friend  of  Ted's,  close  to  Gene- 
rosa  and  part  of  her  entourage.  Now  they 
were  aggrieved.  They  said  Ted  had  gone  back 
on  a  promise  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  reloca- 
tion back  to  the  U.S.  from  England,  a  sum 
they  claimed  to  be  $137,690.91.  They  said 
that  Ted  had  promised  to  buy  them  a 
home  upon  the  termination  of  their  em- 
ployment, and  to  give  them  at  least  $2  mil- 
lion in  cash  or  securities.  They  said  they  had 
paid  family  bills  totaling  nearly  $25,000  out 
of  their  own  pockets  and  not  been  reim- 
bursed. ("Monies  advanced  to  security  guards: 
$3,250  . . .  Equestrian  bills:  $2,898.67  . . .  ") 
In  addition,  they  said  that  Ted  had  cheat- 
ed them  out  of  at  least  $750,000  in  Inter- 
net stock.  The  moneys  sought  totaled  more 
than  $75  million.  A  source  close  to  Ted 
says  he  "laughed"  at  the  lawsuit. 

Still,  to  his  friends,  several  of  whom  had 
re-established  ties  with  him  after  the  split 
with  Generosa,  Ted  seemed  happier  than  he 
had  in  a  long  time.  New  deals  were  in  the 
air,  and  as  part  of  a  recent  phase  he  had  em- 
braced philanthropy,  in  1996  he  had  stunned 
his  alma  mater,  Bucknell,  with  a  $15  million 
gift,  had  become  the  chairman  of  Jazz  at 
Lincoln  Center  in  March  of  2001,  and  had 
just  begun  helping  plan  a  temporary  me- 
morial at  the  World  Trade  Center  for  the 
Municipal  Art  Society.  "Ted  was  just  in  fact 
finding  his  civic  roots."  says  the  society's 
chairman,  Philip  Howard. 

The  week  before  he  died,  Ted  had  din- 
ner at  Primola,  a  fancy  East  Side  restaurant, 
with  a  longtime  buddy.  Overall,  recalls  the 
friend,  Ted  seemed  optimistic,  even  though, 
he  told  him,  Generosa  was  still  unnerving 
the  children.  Not  long  before  that.  Ted  told 
another  friend,  Alexa  had  broken  down  in 
tears  in  front  of  her  father.  But  he  felt  con- 
fident that,  once  the  papers  were  signed 
and  he  began  spending  significant  time  with 
the  children,  they  would  "heal." 

A  week  after  Ammon's  body  was  discov- 
ered. nearK  1.000  mourners  filled  Al- 
ice Tully  Hall  at  Lincoln  Center  and  heard 
Wynton  Marsalis  lead  an  all-star  jazz  band 
in  a  musical  tribute.  Among  the  speakers 
was  Ammons  partner.  Mark  Angelson,  who 
addressed  the  children  directly  in  their 
front-row  seats.  "This  is  a  very  confusing 
time  for  you  guys,"  he  said  with  an  empha- 
sis that  no  one  in  the  hall  could  miss,  "but 
don't  be  confused  about  this— your  father 
adored  you."  At  the  request  of  Ammon's 
sister,  Sandra  Williams,  Generosa  had 


agreed  not  to  be  present  at  the  service.  In- 
stead, her  lawyers  reported,  she  had  at- 
tended a  Mass  for  her  late  husband  earlier 
in  the  day.  She  reportedly  had  her  husband's 
ashes  with  her:  he  had  been  cremated  after 
an  autopsy.  The  children  were  with  her.  Af- 
ter the  service  at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  their  god- 
parents returned  them  to  her.  They  were  hers 
now,  hers  alone. 

Some  days  later,  Daniel  Pelosi  made  an 
obligatory  appearance  at  East  Hampton 
town  court  to  face  charges  of  driving  while 
intoxicated.  The  police  report  was  curious. 
Pelosi's  car  had  been  sighted  weaving  on 
Dunemere  Lane,  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
Middle  Lane  house,  at  3:43  a.m.  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  When  he  saw  the  red  lights  flash- 
ing behind  him,  Pelosi  had  pulled  over, 
jumped  from  the  front  seat  into  the  back, 
and  pretended  to  have  pulled  over  in  or- 
der to  go  to  sleep.  This  was  not  persuasive 
to  the  police,  who  noted  in  reports  that  he 
had  failed  several  roadside  sobriety  tests 
and  refused  to  take  a  Breathalyzer  test.  At 
the  hearing,  two  husky  Suffolk  County  de- 
tectives converged  on  Pelosi's  lawyer  out- 
side the  courtroom,  asking  to  speak  to  his 
client.  "Tell  him  not  to  be  afraid,"  one  of 
the  detectives  said.  "We  just  want  to  ask 
him  about  the  security  system."  The  lawyer 
respectfully  declined  to  let  his  client  speak 
to  them. 

Pelosi.  it  turned  out.  was  one  of  the  few 
who  knew  the  code  for  the  high-tech  secu- 
rity system  at  59  Middle  Lane.  The  others 
included  Ted;  Generosa.  and  some  hired 
help.  "Mr.  Pelosi  absolutely  denies  any  in- 
volvement in  the  murder."  says  his  lawyer 
Edward  Burke  Jr.  So  does  Generosa. 

The  detectives  were  also  referred  to 
a  defense  lawyer  named  Mike  Shaw,  who 
would  be  handling  any  questions  about  the 
murder  for  Generosa  Amnion.  Shaw  has  an 
interesting  record.  In  1996  he  defended 
Niki  Rossakis.  the  so-called  "hubby-killer," 
accused  of  having  shot  her  sleeping  husband 
in  their  Queens,  New  York,  home.  Rossakis 
was  found  guilty. 

On  Wednesday,  November  14,  a  docu- 
ment of  nearly  50  pages  was  filed 
quietly  in  Room  504  of  the  Gothic  surro- 
gate's court  building  in  Lower  Manhattan. 
It  was  Ted  Ammon's  will.  By  its  terms,  Am- 
mon  bequeathed  nearly  his  entire  estate  to 
Generosa:  virtually  all  financial  assets  (ex- 
cept for  a  tax-e.xempt  gift  of  $675,000  to 
his  children)  and  all  personal  property  and 
effects.  The  will  was  dated  August  22. 
1995.  Throughout  the  whole  yearlong  di- 
vorce proceeding.  Ammon  had  not  had 
his  will  rewritten. 

Because  the  divorce  papers  had  not  been 
signed.  Generosa  remains  his  lawful  spouse. 
The  entire  estate,  as  a  result,  would  pass  to 
her  tax-free. 


On  November  16,  at  the  surrogate's  cc 
a  petition  was  filed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  Ch. 
The  bank  is  a  co-executor  with  Genen 
Under  normal  circumstances,  the  b 
would  simply  facilitate  the  transfer  of' 
deceased's  estate  to  his  spouse,  as  the 
directs.  These,  however,  are  not  normal 
cumstances.  After  stating  that  Ammon'; 
tate  totals  $81.4  million  (less  $30  millio 
liabilities)— investments  and  partnersh 
$30.5  million;  real  estate.  $22  million;  c 
$14.5  million;  other  investments,  $10  mil 
securities  and  brokerage  accounts,  $2.4 
lion:  personal  and  household  effects.  $1 
lion;  and  artwork,  $1  million— the  b 
noted  that  a  homicide  investigation 
pending,  and  asked  that  no  assets  be  tr 
ferred  until  the  investigation  was  cone 
ed.  It  also  requested  to  be  named  the 
executor.  "The  bank  has  decided  to 
sides  here,"  fumes  one  adviser  to  Genei 
"which  is  very  unusual." 

Generosa's  lawyers  filed  a  cross-pet 
to  have  her  remain  a  co-executor,  an 
have  the  will  executed  as  written.  Ace 
ing  to  one  family  adviser,  the  matter 
one  of  financial  urgency:  Generosa 
strapped.  "Because  the  bank  is  hostile,  . 
Ammon  is  getting  no  money,"  the  ad 
explains.  "She's  out  borrowing  money: 
was  getting  $50,000  a  month  in  basi- 
penses  from  the  state  supreme  court.i 
court  was  entertaining  a  request  to  pnr 
a  lot  more  to  complete  the  construe 
of  her  new  home.  She's  not  a  money  pei 
She's  just  had  no  money  to  pay  basicc 
gations  to  her  family.  The  hostility  Om 
bank  in  this  regard  is  just  horrendouu 

At  least,  the  family  adviser  suggesti 
detectives  seem  close  to  solving  the . 
der.  They've  told  the  adviser  they  are 
ing  doors."  "I  think  the  person  or  pe 
who  killed  Ted  will  either  prove  to  1 
enraged  creditor  or  an  enraged  boyfrin 
the  adviser  to  Generosa  theorizes. 
does  the  adviser  suspect  a  gay-mr' 
angle?  Because  of  what  Generosa  ha; 
fided  about  Ted's  behavior  in  the  con 
last  months  together.  "He  became  i 
tent  with  her,  and  that  was  unusual 
adviser  says.  "He  clearly  appeared 
losing  affection." 

For  almost  two  weeks  after  the  m 
the  house  at  59  Middle  Lane  wa 
fully  lit  all  night.  Apparently,  this  was 
the  security  guards  assigned  to  the  1 ' 
From  the  road,  it  made  for  an  eerie 
the  whole  place  ablaze  with  light  ag£ 
dark,  misty  sky.  Then  abruptly  one  ni^ 
lights  were  turned  off  and  the  house 
utterly  dark.  This,  explained  Chief 
of  the  East  Hampton  Village  Police,  v 
cause  the  property  had  been  turnec 
over  to  the  family. 

It  was  Generosa's  now.  D 
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available  at  Club  Monaco 
stores,  or  call  1-888-580-5084. 
By  Page  56:  Kim  Debus  for  Jam 

^^f '•       1^2  Page  75:  Monet  Mazur's 

^^^■■HRS         vintage  slip  dress  from  Palace 
^^^^■HK  Costume,  LA;  Dolce  & 

V^IP^^KO^        Gabbano  leather  pclcet  from 
I       ^i.^^™*^-  Dolce  X  Gobbana  boutiques, 

.NYC,  LA,  and  Bal  Harbour,  Flo.;  Loree  Rodkin 
,  ring  from  Maxfield,  VA.,  and  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
[nationwide.  Dawn 
(Boonyochalito  for  Margaret 
iMaldonado,  Inc. 
I  Page  78:  Kim  Cattrall  styled 
oy  Vncent  Boucher  for  Beauty 
&  Photo;  Votre  Nom  jacket 
from  Votre  Nom,  Beverly  Hills; 
IJimmy  Choo  shoes  from 
]  Jimmy  Choo,  Beverly  Hills. 
iPage  95:  Tom  Cruise's  Costume  National 

Homme  shirt  and  pants  from 
Costume  National,  LA.  and 
N.Y.C. 

Page  107:  Ashley  and 
Mary-Kate  Olsen's  Comme 
des  Gargons  skirts  available  at 
Barneys  New  York,  NYC.  and 
Beverly  Hills,  and  Comme  des 
Gordons,  N.Y.C;  coats  by 
lore  by  Marc  Jacobs  available  at  Marc  Jacobs, 
1 1 C,  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide; 
Barbara  Bui  shoes  available  at  Diavolina,  L.A.,  and 
jlill  Kohl,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
'age  121:  Linda  Medvene  for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency). 

;}EAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

'wever:  Tom  CiMise's  hair 
Ityled  with  Bumble  and 
lumble  Sumotech  and  Kiehl's 
.reme  with  Silk  Groom, 
lumble  and  Bumble  products 
iivailable  at  selected  salons; 
jr  more  information,  call 
800-7-BUMBLE.  Kiehl's 
roducts  available  at  Neiman 
Marcus,  or  call 

I  800-KIEHLS-l.  Mark  Anthony  for  the  Wall  Group. 
I'age  24:  John  Banta's  grooming  by  Asumpto 

Clohessy  for  Susan  Pnce,  Inc. 
Page  56:  Dominick  Dunne's 
grooming  by  Tatijono  Shoan. 
Page  75:  Monet  Mazur's  hair 
styled  with  KMS  Hair  Play  Styling 
Grit,  KMS  Hair  Play  Defining 
Pomade,  and  John  Frieda 
Beach  Blonde  Ocean  Waves. 
KMS  products  available  at 
■l'?cted  salons  nationwide;  for  more  information,  go  to 
"/ kmshaircare.com.  John  Fneda  products  available 
injgstores  nationwide;  for  more  information,  go 
.vw.iohnfrieda.com  or  call  I-800-52I-3I89.  On 
'  lace,  Prescriptives  Traceless  Skin  Responsive  Tint  in 
'el  2  and  Phosphorescent  Soft  Powder,  both  available 
fine  department  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
I'w.gloss.com.  On  her  eyes,  NARS  Duo  Eyeshadow  in 
;alypso  and  Mascara  in  Bamboo  with  Liquid  Eyeliner 
Silkwood,  available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores 
I 
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nationwide.  On  her  cheeks,  Calvin  Klein  Cheek  Color 
Wash  in  Hue.  On  her  lips,  Calvin  Klein  Lip  Color 
Wash  in  Heather.  For  more  information,  call 
1-800-715-4023.  On  her  nails,  LOreal  Shock  Proof 
Nail  Enamel  in  Sheer  Beige,  available  at  drugstores 
nationwide.  Chris  McMillan  for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency); 
Troy  Jensen  for  Luxe;  Liso  Jachno  for  Cloutier/LOreal. 
Page  78:  Kim  Cottrall's  hair 
styled  by  Ken  Paves  for  Profile; 
makeup  by  Joanna  Schlip  for 
Cloutier  Hoir  styled  with 
Phytologie's  Phytovolume  Adif 
Volumizing  Spray,  available  at 

selected  fine  salons  nationwide;  ■  ^ 

for  more  information,  call 
1-800-55-PHYTO.  Onherface, 
Prescriptives  Camouflage  Cream  in  >/0  Medium  used 
with  Traceless  Skin  Responsive  Tint  in  Level  3.  On  her 
eyes,  MAC  Eyebrow  Pencil  in  Spiked  and  Small  Eye 
Shadow  in  Cork,  and  Prescriptives  False  Eyelashes 
Plush  Mascara  in  Plush  Black  and  Softlining  Pencil  in  Jet. 
On  her  cheeks,  MAC  Cream  Colour  Base  in  Coral 
and  Prescriptives  Sheen  Cream  in  Beam.  On  her  lips, 
MAC  Lip  Pencil  in  Little  Tease  and  Lipglass  in  Prrr  On 
her  legs,  MAC  Face  and  Body  Foundation  in  C3. 
Prescriptives  products  available  at  department  stores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  www.gloss.com.  MAC  products 
available  at  all  MAC  locations,  or  go  to 
www.maccosmetics.com,  or  call  1-800-387-6707 
Page  107:  Ashley  and  Mary-Kate  Olsen's  hair 
styled  with  Bumble  and  Bumble  styling  wax  and 
holding  spray,  available  at  selected  salons;  for  more 
information,  call  1-800-7-BUMBLE.  All  makeup  products 
by  Chanel,  available  at  fine  department  stores  and 
boutiques,  or  go  to 
viww.gloss.com,  or  call 
1-800-550-0005.  On 
their  faces.  Matte 
Reflecting  Makeup  in 
Clair  and  Sheer 
Illuminator.  On  their 
eyes.  Perfect  Brows, 
On-the-Double  Eye  Crayon  in  Noir-Beige,  and 
Drama  Lash  Mascara  in  Jet.  On  their  cheeks.  Powder 
Blush  in  Angel  Rose.  On  their  lips.  Precision  Lip  Definer 
in  Nude  and  Glossimer  in  Glaze.  Johnny  Hernandez 
for  Fierro,  Inc. 

Page  121:  Amanda  Feet's  hair  styled  with  Solon 
Selectives  Stay  Flexible  Finishing  Spray  Sit  Still  Finishing 
Spray,  and  Control[d]  Substance,  available  of 
drugstores  nationwide.  On  her 
face,  Stila  Complete  Coverage  I 
in  B,  On  her  eyes,  NARS  Duo 
Eyeshadow  in  All  About  Eve 
and  Mascara  in  Bamboo.  On 
her  cheeb,  Stilo  Convertible 
Color  in  Poppy  On  her  lips, 
NARS  Lip  Gloss  in  Bilitis.  Stila 
products  available  at  Sephora 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  www.stilacosmetics.com. 
NARS  products  available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores 
nationwide.  Richard  Marin  for  Cloutier/Solon  Selectives. 
Lucienne  Zommit  for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency)/Stila. 
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Cover:  Production  by  Dave  Radin  for  SoCal 

Productions. 

Page  36:  From  the  Neal  Peters  Collection 
(January  3);  from  C  Squared  Studios/PhotoDisc/ 
PictureQuest  (5);  courtesy  of  Disney/NenI  Peters 
Collection  (6);  from  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  (8); 
by  Sylvain  Gaboury/DMI/TimePix  (10);  from  eBay/ 
Kruse  International  (II);  by  Art  Wolfe/Chad  Baker  (16); 
Art  Shay/TimePix  (21);  Gemot  Katzer  (26);  from  C 
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Purcell/Words  &  Pictures/PictureQuest  (31);  courtesy  of 

Banu  Cennetoglu  (Institute  of  Contemporary  Art); 

from  Hulton/Archive/PictureOuest  (star  clock). 

Page  41:  From  top:  by  Mark  Tillie/PMK,  Mark 

Tillie/PMK,  from  Miramax  Films,  by  Robert  DiScalfoni/ 

Photonica,  Dejan  Vekic/United  Artists  Films. 

Page  46:  Bottom  left,  clockwise  from  top:  by  Ken 

Fronckling/Neal  Peters  Colledion,  Ion  Cook/TimePix, 

from  Bettmonn/Corbis,  from  the  Hulton-Deutsch 

Collection/Corbis. 

Page  58:  Top,  from  Rex  Features. 

Page  60:  Top,  from  Rex  Features;  bottom,  from 

Globe  Photos. 

Page  61:  Top,  from  Globe  Photos;  bottom,  from  TimePix. 

Page  64:  Inset  from  AFP/Corbis. 

Page  67:  Photograph  courtesy  of  BBC  Worldwide. 

Page  71:  Photograph  from  Sipa  Press. 

Page  75:  Props  styled  by  Joaquin  Grey. 

Pages  84—85:  From  Gamma  Press. 

Page  87:  From  top:  from  Hulton  Archive/Getty 

Images,  from  Hulton-Deutsch  Collection/Corbis,  from 

Magnum  Photos. 

Page  91:  From  Magnum  Photos. 

Pages  96—97:  Large  photogroph  from  A.R  Wide 
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Page  99:  Clockwise  from  top  left;  from 

Itor-Tass/Sovfoto,  from  TimePix,  from  Globe  Photos, 

from  A.P  Wide  World  Photos,  from  Bettmonn/Corbis, 
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World  Photos. 

Page  102:  Inset  courtesy  of  Bucknell  University. 

Page  118:  Clockwise  from  left:  from  Tophom/The 

Image  Works,  from  AFP,  from  Rue  des  Archives. 

Page  119:  Both  from  Rue  des  Archives. 
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Pages  132-33:  From  the  Everett  Collection. 
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Michael  Lutin  tells  Capricorns  to  keep  searching  for  their  souls 


Deniel  Washington  CAPRICORN       DEC.    22-JAN.    19 

If  you're  like  other  Capricorns,  you  have  been  conditioned  ever  since 
you  were  icnee-high  to  a  grasshopper  to  act  hke  a  brave  soldier, 
hold  back  your  tears,  be  practical  and  well  mannered,  and  above  all 
keep  working,  never  taking  anything  more  than  the  occasional  cofTee  break 
to  refresh  yourself.  With  so  much  activity  in  your  12th  house,  however, 
you're  expending  much  more  energy  these  days  emoting,  looking  for  creative 
ways  to  escape  the  mad  world,  and  proving  that  you  have  a  heart.  Who 
knows?  Maybe  you  really  do. 


Pearl  S.  Buck  CANCER       JUNE22-JU 

Nobody  with  a  shred  of  intelligence  or  decency  woul 
think  of  impugning  the  diligence  and  optimism  you've  d 
strated  during  these  goofy  times.  While  your  bright  eyi 
bushy  tail  (courtesy  of  Jupiter  in  Cancer)  are  a  source  of  great  inspi 
keep  in  mind  that,  in  order  to  keep  everyone  functioning  at  the  max 
need  more  than  a  smile  and  a  happy  tune  to  eliminate  the  bugs 
system.  Nonetheless,  thank  heaven  you  are  still  around  to  provide  the 
us  with  so  much  encouragement— and  cheery  denial. 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Helen  Gurley  Brown  ^ 

If  memory  serves,  the  60s  tune  "Aquarius"  said  something  about 
the  moon  being  in  the  7th  house,  Jupiter  aligning  with  Mars,  peace  ■"■a, ^5 
guiding  the  planets,  and  love  ruling  the  stars.  Too  bad  the  song  didn't 
mention  Neptune  crossing  its  own  node  while  the  moon's  node  and  Pluto 
were  passing  through  your  11th  house.  Although  these  factors  have  been 
wreaking  havoc  on  interpersonal  associations  everywhere  and  undermining  the 
Utopian  goals  and  aspirations  of  even  the  noblest  dreamers,  you're  probably 
still  waiting  around  for  the  moon  to  hit  that  7th  house.  Good  luck. 


LEO       JULY23-AUG.    22  Hulk  Hogan 

Is  it  merely  the  burst  of  planetary  activity  in  your  solar  5th    ;^,- 
house  that  is  causing  you  such  palpitations,  or  could  there  be  a    | 
simpler,  more  down-to-earth  explanation  for  why  you've  suddenly 
become  so  passionate,  romantic,  and  alive  with  creative  fervor?  P  I 
your  recent  awakening  concerning  the  brevity  of  life  has  taught  you  h 
portant  it  is  to  live  in  the  moment.  It  could  also  be  a  wish  to  return 
security  of  high-school  years,  when  all  you  had  to  worry  about  wa  [ 
ing  sure  people  thought  you  were  cute. 


PISCES       FEB.I9-MARCH20 


10^^^    Rachel  Weisz 

^  ,«iiV  No  wonder  some  members  of  your  sign  have  been  wishing  they 
^  W  could  just  blast  off  and  immigrate  to  another  planet.  While  that  may 
be  a  foolish,  escapist  fantasy,  it's  highly  understandable,  since  life  down 
here  on  Earth  is  certainly  no  picnic  for  you  these  days.  How  could  you  pos- 
sibly have  any  faith  in  a  system  run  by  a  bunch  of  narrow-minded  weasels? 
You'd  be  fine  if  you  could  turn  your  attention  away  from  the  petty  infighting 
and  confine  yourself  to  baking  cookies  for  the  hungry.  For  some  reason, 
though,  you  can't  keep  your  nose  out  of  politics. 


VIRGO      AUG.    23-SEP 


^P^^B^    Tom 

^fc.  _■  The  term  "insane  asylum"  is  thrown  around  way  too  loosely  I 
■fc>j>  days,  and  in  your  more  compassionate  and  enlightened  mi  I 
^/  you  would  have  to  admit  that  it's  hardly  a  fair  way  to  describi  | 
your  parents'  house.  You  do  get  a  rather  skewed  look  at  family  ties,  hi  j 
when  the  lunar  node  Ketu  passes  through  your  4th  house.  Although ; 
gy  buffs  may  consider  such  a  transit  a  sign  of  bad  luck  in  the  birthplaoj 
at  it  this  way:  it's  a  perfect  time  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  make  sor  | 
of  yourself  You'll  have  to  drag  yourself  out  of  bed  to  do  it,  though. 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Clarence  Darrow 

Considering  how  twisted  and  difficult  communicating  can  be  these 
days,  especially  between  human  beings  who  are  supposed  to  love  each  /.-i 
other,  your  track  record  of  resisting  the  influence  of  other  peoples 
ridiculous  notions  has  been  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  success  will  depend  on  how  strongly  you  are  able  to  hold  on  to  your 
beliefs  while  recognizing  that  your  mind  has  been  pickled  in  the  brine  of  one 
dogma  or  another  since  you  were  old  enough  to  read.  If  you  haven't  read 
Shelley's  "Ozymandias"  lately,  do  so  today. 


LIBRA       SEPT.    23-OCT.     23  Gwynelh  Paltrow 

With  all  your  frenzied  running  around,  a  tribe  of  nomads  would  seem 
like  the  Waltons  compared  with  you.  This  frantic  mobility  could  be 
your  response  to  the  wacky  astrological  scene  that's  taking  place  in 
your  3rd  house.  Then,  too,  your  nerves  are  frazzled  by  the  fact  that, 
whether  or  not  you  have  siblings  to  contend  with,  the  people  arou. 
have  become  utterly  impossible  to  talk  to  lately.  Through  it  all,  thou, 
have  seemed  totally  calm  and  self-assured  to  observers  in  the  outside 
What  ever  is  going  on  in  that  brain  of  yours? 


a  Cher  'TAURUS       APRIL20-MAY20 

Tauruses  are  known  for  being  epicurean,  pleasure-loving  souls, 
content  to  sleep  snugly  with  visions  of  sugarplums,  fine  wine,  and 
truffles  dancing  in  their  heads.  Recently,  though,  many  mem- 
bers of  your  sign  have  become  uncharacteristically  serious,  even 
gloomy.  Granted,  theoretically  a  piano  could  fall  from  a  window 
of  a  building  as  you  happened  to  be  innocently  passing  by.  But  if  it  ever 
came  down  to  you  versus  a  piano,  the  smart  money  would  be  on  you.  Con- 
cerning your  love  life:  some  subjects  are  far  too  sensitive  to  discuss  in  print. 


^■^^    Ryan  Adams  SCORPIO       OCT.24-N 

<H^^H  By  insisting  on  picking  up  the  check  at  the  world's  fanciest  j 
TJ    rant,  you  may  succeed  in  giving  everyone  a  phony  impress! 
^^   you're  a  zillionaire,  but  that  won't  keep  your  teeth  from  chatt 
night  as  you  obsess  over  the  possibility  of  being  financially  wiped  out. 
nothing  to  fret  about  as  long  as  you  smarten  up— immediately.  The^ 
currently  affecting  your  2nd  house  demand  that  you  re-examine  your  I 
ask  for  help  when  you  need  it,  and  not  go  around  acting  like  a  big  si  | 
mility  can't  be  all  that  painful,  can  it? 


f 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Prince  Rainier  III 

If  only  there  were  someone  you  could  totally  trust  and  lean  on,  not 
to  mention  make  love  with  once  in  a  while.  There  are,  in  fact,  count- 
less potential  allies  and  partners  you  could  hook  up  with.  Be  careful, 
and  try  to  use  at  least  a  little  self-restraint,  though,  no  matter  how  hard  up 
or  lonely  you  may  be.  When  the  dragon's  tail  transits  your  solar  7th  house, 
first  encounters  can  be  uplifting  and  seductive,  but  they  can  just  as  easily 
turn  out  to  be  horribly  misleading  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Who  can  think 
straight,  however,  when  lost  in  the  magic  of  a  kiss? 


i 


SAGITTARIUS        Nov.    22-DEC.2I  Emlly  Dickinson 

These  days,  thanks  to  the  transit  of  the  moon's  south  node  through 
your  sign,  certain  co-workers,  loved  ones,  and  friends  are  apt  to 
roll  their  eyes  and  groan  when  they  hear  you  coming.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  grasp  that  the  boring,  self-centered  obsessions  you  are  ex 
are  not  merely  the  signs  of  latent  narcissistic  tendencies  finally  co 
the  surface.  Your  personal  concerns  definitely  have  some  basis  in  rea 
need  to  be  taken  more  seriously.  The  news  is  not  all  bad,  though 
some  people  think  you're  acting  like  an  idiot,  others  think  dumb  is  si 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAI 
on  a  touch-tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  SPOKEN. 
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TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE  CONTINUE  TO  PURCHASE  NEW  OLDSMOBILES. 

Like  the  2002  Bravada.  Its  270  horsepower  inline  6-cylincler  engine  is  the  most  powerful  in  its 
class*  Plus  it  comes  with  a  5  year/50,000  mile  GM  Protection  Plan'.  Are  you  in  the  market? 
Get  in  an  Oldsmobile. 


oldsmobile.com 


GM 


5  YEAR/60.000  MILE 


|cgggy^gggyg^giyg 
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KIRK  DOUGLAS 

Kirk  Douglas's  acting-school  crush, 

Lauren  Bacall,  got  him  his  first  screen 

test,  which  resulted  in  films  such  as 

Paths  of  Glory  and  Lonely  Are  the  Brave, 

where  the  actor's  dimpled  chin  became 

almost  as  notable  as  the  complexity  he  gave 

his  characters.  Offscreen,  he  fought  the 

McCarthyite  blacklist  and  developed  a 

flourishing  parallel  career  as  a  novelist.  On 

the  eve  of  the  publication  of  his  latest 

book.  My  Stroke  of  Luck,  he  takes  time  to 

reflect  on  Jimmy  Carter,  his  wife,  Anne, 

and  his  dishke  of  that  famous  chin 


ILLUSTRATION     BY     RISKO 


What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

That  I  will  lose  my  speech. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Moses. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

President  Jimmy  Carter. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Impatience. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Lack  of  punctuality. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

My  wife. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  our  house  in  Montecito. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Being  too  religious. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  I  don't  want  to  hurt  someone's  feelings. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

My  chin. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Saddam  Hussein. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"You  know  ..." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

That  1  have  not  paid  attention  to  friendships  in 
the  past. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife,  Anne. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be? 
Get  my  speech  back  to  what  it  was. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family,  what  would  it  be? 

To  get  together  more  often. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Breaking  the  blacklist  by  using  Dalton  Trumbo's  name 
on  Spartacus. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing,  what  do 
you  think  it  would  be? 

The  second  husband  of  my  wife. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Having  a  stroke. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Don  Quixote. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

People  who  have  more  than  others  but  don't  give. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  my  sleep. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"I  tried,  goddammit,  I  tried!" 
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PURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING;  Smoking 
Causes  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
Emphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 


■f  5  rrig  "tar,"  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.pir  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 

The  amount  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  you  inhale  will 
vary  depending  on  how  you  smoke  the  cigarette. 

For  more  information  about  PM  USA  and  its  products, 
visit  www.philipmorrisusa.com  or  call  1-877PMUSAWEB. 
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HISTORIC  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  IN  WARTIME 

BY  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ       "  ^ 
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PLUS  GEORGE  W.  BUSH'S 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUCKL 
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THE  HOME  Itm 

From  left:  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell, 

Vice  President  Dick  Cheney,  President  George  WC  Bush, 

National-Security  Adviser  Condoleezza  Rice, 

White  House  chief  of  staff  Andrew  Card, 

C.I.A.  director  George  Tenet  (seated),  and 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
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The  new  fragrance  from  Estee  Lauder 

Intuition 

ESTEE  LAUDER 

www.esteelaucler.com 
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weekend  in  Vermont 
with  the  kids 


weekend  in  Vermont 
without  the  kids 


keeps  getting 
better  every  year 


Celebrate  your  life  together  with  the  Three  Ston&J4nniverS(Mi/Ring.  Three  diamonds 
for  your  past,  present  and  future.  Visit  the  Design  Gallery  at  adiamondisforever.com;. 


Now  in  Paperback! 


M 


George  magazin 

"Come  the  year  3000  . . .  history  will  ludge  us  by  yanliy  Fai 

Hollywood.  A  pop-culture  time  copsule  that's  bound  to  I 

one  of  the  definitive  accounts  of  20th-century  Ameria 

Regis  Philbin,  Live  with  Regis  and  fCe/l 

"You're  gonna  love  this  boo! 

Martin  Scorses 

"[These]  striking,  beautiful  photographs — of  the  ice 

of  the  studios'  golden  age  seamlessly  interwoven  with  th 

modern  successors — capture  on  the  page  the  mat 

and  glamour  of  the  dreamworld  called  hHollywoo- 

House  &  Gardej 

Put  it  on  the  coffee  table  next  to  the  can 
dish  and  see  which  is  more  irresistiblij 

E!  News  Daii 

"The  ultimate  showbiz  family  olbur 

Liz  Smi^l 

"If  you  buy  just  c 
[gift]  book,  don't  hesitc 
to  moke  it  the  moss 
Vanity  Fair's  Hollywooi 

Chicago  TribuJ 

"Luscioiifl 


Matt  Lauer,  Todti 

"Amaziri 


The  New  York  Times: 

"The  best  of  the  old 
Vanity  Fair  and  the  new." 

Time: 

"This  IS  the  ultimate 
hHollywood  picture  history." 

USA  Today: 

"A  stunning  collection." 

New  Yorfc  Post; 

"Pure  movie  magic"  Rated  the  season's 
No.  I  coffee-table  book. 

Steven  Spielberg: 

"Here  is  a  remarkable  gallery  of 
personal  monricnts  and  uninhibited  vanities 
captured  forever  by  the  people  who 
dwell  on  the  other  side  of  our  mirrors." 


Three  hundred  twenty  pages  of  power  and  scandal, 

beauty  and  glamour — in  full  color — from  VIKING  STUDIO. 
IN  BOOKSTORES  NOWS 
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REM  KOOLHAAS  IN  MANHATTAN'S 
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PORTFOLIO:  WAR  AND  DESTINY 

PART  I:  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  IN  WARTIME 

The  president  and  First  Lady,  Dick  Chetiey,  Colin  Powell, 
Donald  Rumsfeld— Washington's  warriors  pose  for 
Annie  Leibovitz,  while  Christopher  Buckley  reviews  the 
making  of  a  commander  in  chief 
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PART  II:  THE  BIG  GUNS  The  force  is  with  them: 
Harry  Benson  photographs  Joint  Chiefs  chairman 
Richard  Myers,  General  Tommy  Franks  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Command,  and  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Tlieochre  Roosevelt . . . 


EVERYTHING  TO  LOSE  Dominick  Dunne  had  the 
inside  track  on  the  rise  of  Sotheby's  chairman  A.  Alfred 
Taubman  and  his  patrician  lieutenant  Dede  Brooks.  This 
month,  he  reports  from  the  trial  that  brought  them  down  . . . 
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DON'T  CRY  FOR  MIA,  ARGENTINA  Jack  Guy  and  j| 
Krista  Smith  spotlight  Mia  Maestro,  the  stunning  Argentinean 
who  steals  Salma  Hayek's  husband— on-screen,  in  Frida I0*| 

MASSOUD'S  LAST  CONQUEST  The  Northern 

Alliance's  victory  would  not  have  been  possible  without 

the  "American  birds"  that  pounded  the  Taliban  troops,  and  the 

legacy  of  Afghanistan's  master  guerrilla,  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud. 

On  the  road  to  Kabul,  Sebastian  Junger  saw  two  very 

different  faces  of  war.  Photographs  by  Reza 10^ 

THE  REBEL  IN  PRADA  In  a  daring  collaboration  with 

architect  Rem  Koolhaas,  designer  Miuccia  Prada  has 

just  opened  a  spectacular  new  store  in  New  York's  SoHo  that, 

Ingrid  Sischy  writes,  is  a  leap  of  creative  faith  in  the  face 

of  harsh  economic  realities.  Photographs  by  Todd  Eberle. ...  IK 

SPECIAL  REPORT:  IS  IRAQ  NEXT? 

PART  I:  WILDERNESS  OF  LIES  A  veteran  CIA. 

agent  went  into  Iraq  in  1995  with  the  mission— he  thought— of 
overthrowing  Saddam  Hussein.  Then  Washington  turned  its  back 
on  his  operation.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  memoir,  Robert  Baer 
tells  how  he  coordinated  plans  for  a  three-pronged  uprising 
and  watched  as  this  opportunity  turned  to  disaster IK 

PART  II:  INSIDE  SADDAM'S  TERROR  REGIME 

Iraqi  brigadier  general  Abu  Zeinab  al-Qurairy  ran 

the  training  camp  for  a  hitherto  unknown  strike  force  before 

falling  out  with  Saddam  Hussein's  son  Uday.  In  an 

exclusive  interview  with  David  Rose,  the  defector  reveals 

his  regime's  brutality,  the  unleashing  of  an  untraceable 

special-forces  unit  in  January  2001,  and  his  belief 

that  Iraq  played  a  role  in  September  11 
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THE  WOMAN  WHO  SET  OUT  TO  MARRY 

A  HOUSE  Seventeenyearsafter  heiress  Rebecca  Sieff  decided 

that  Castle  Howard— the  estate  where  Bridesheaci  Revisited 

was  filmed -was  her  dream  home,  she  fell  in  love  with  its  married 

owner.  Plum  Sykes  chronicles  a  modern-day  fairy  tale. 

Photographs  by  Pamela  Hanson 
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28  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Tenors-in-arms:  conductor  Valery  Gergiev  brings  Mir  and  Peace 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Lisa  Robinsons  Hot  Tracks. 
Laura  Jacobs  discovers  the  precious  Jewels  of  the  Kirov  Ballet; 
road  rules— Anne  Fulenwider  on  car  designer  J  Mays 53 1 
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THE  FUGITIVE  HEIR  When  a  headless  torso  washed 

ashore  in  Galveston.  Texas,  in  September,  who  would  have 

thought  New  York  real-estate  scion  Robert  Durst  might  be  the 

culprit?  Ned  Zeman  explores  Durst's  secret  life,  from  the 

1982  disappearance  of  his  wife,  to  the  manhunt  after  he  jumped 

bail,  to  the  revelation  that  he  was  sometimes  a  "she." 

Portraits  by  Larry  Fink OU 


l/onitleA. 


ERIC,  IDOL  V.F.  Camera:  Gregory  Crewdson  and 

Ivy  Shapiro's  black-and-white  wedding  portraits.  Intelligence 

Report:  Cable  News 
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the  future  is  cominG^^ 


The  all-new       luxury  sport  sedan  arrives  in  April. 
Glimpse  the  future  by  calling  800-335-1443  or  by 
visitinginfiniti.com/G35preview. 


Accelerating   the  fut 
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N  F  I  N  I  T  r 


The    Eleventh    Annual    Environmental    Media 
Association  Av/ards  were  hosted  by  comedian 
Chevy  Chase  on  November  7  in  Los  Angeles. 
More  than  700  guests  attended  the  ceremony 
v^hich  honored  the  creative  teams  responsible 
for  increasing   public  awareness  of  environ- 
mental   issues   through    film    and    television. 
Among   the   big   winners   of  the   night  were 
creator  David  E.  Kelley  for  his  incorporation  of 
the  issues  of  contraception  and  the  empower- 
ment of  women  on  his  series  Boston  Public,  and 
Lisa  Simpson,  the   Matt  Groening  character 
o    has    devotedly    advocated    everything 
from  a  clean  ecosystem  to 
animal  rights.  Presenters  at 
V  l^^^S    ^'^  year's  ceremony  includ- 
ed Alicia  Silverstone,  Amy 
Smart,  Julia  Louis- Dreyfus, 
and  Jeff  Goldblum. 


Jeff  Goldblum  and  Just  Shoot  Me's 
Wandl*  Malick. 


VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


LONGINES  FILM  SCREENING 

Vanity  Fair  ond  Longines  co-hosted  a  screening  of  Sony 
Pictures  Classics'  Nine  Queens  at  Vanity  Fair's  headquar- 
ters in  New  York.  The  film,  which  was  highly  praised  by 
independent  film  fans  and  critics,  recently  premiered  at  the 
Telluride  Film  Festival.  Longines  has  sponsored  the  festival 
for  the  past  three  years  and  is  a  proud  supporter  of  the  film 
industry.  Prior  to  the  screening,  guests  enjoyed  a  wine 
reception  compliments  of  Clos  du  Bois. 


From  left:  Eugenia  Ulasewicz,  Burberry  President;  Chris  Bailey, 
Design  Director;  Rose  Marie  Bravo,  Burberry  Chief  Executive 

BURBERRY  IN  BEVERLY  HILLS 

Over  600  people  helped  Vanity  Fair  celebrate  the 
opening  of  Burberry's  new  Beverly  Hills  store  on 
October  25.  Celebrity  co- hosts  Rita  Wilson,  Kate 
Beckinsale,  and  Burberry  Chief  Executive  Rose  Marie 
Bravo  helped  kick  off  the  event,  which  supported  the 
Shakespeare  Festival/LA.  Guests  including  Selma  Blair, 
Tori  Spelling,  and  Rebecca  Romijn-Stamos  shopped  for 
Burberry  merchandise,  while  Garcelle  Beauvais  and  Tara 
Reid  enjoyed  a  mix  of  music  from  DJ  Rosanna  Arquette. 
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COOKING  FOR  HUNGER 

Hunger  Free  America  of  the  Entertainment  Industry  Foundation,  in  partnership  with  Unilever 
Bestfoods,  proudly  presents:  Cooking  Up  an  End  to  Chiildhood  Hunger  in  America,  an 
innovative  new  cookbook  that  combines  beloved  celebrity  recipes  with  facts  about  the 
current  epidemic  of  childhood  hunger  in  the  United  States.  The  cookbook,  available  for 
purchase  at  www.hungerfreeamerica.org  or  through  a  special  offer  at  vAvw.mymeals.com, 
includes  tips  on  how  readers  can  become  more  active  in  their  own  communities.  Celebrity 
chefs  participating  in  this  project  include  Katie  Counc,  Jeff  Bridges,  Bo  Derek,  Pierce 
Brosnan,  Dolly  Parton,  Tim  McGraw,  and  more. 
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Amplifies 
Curls  ^'iii^. 
Separates    " 

Discover 
Panoramic  Volume, 


AMPLICILS, 

PANORAMIC  VOLUME  MASCARA 

The  exclusive  Ampliflex"'  formula  and  patented 
'brush  build  lashes  with  a  fan-like  sweep  of  vitamin-enriched 
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CALLING  ALL  FILM  FANS 

Amelie,  Faf  Girl,  No  Man's  Land,  Lantana,  and  The 
Devil's  Backbone — among  the  nnost  critically- 
acclaimed  films  of  the  year — all  had  their  North 
American  or  world  premieres  at  the  2001  Telluride 
Film  Festival.  The  festival  program,  which 
s  kept  secret  until  opening  day, 
showcases  new  features,  docu- 
mentaries, shorts,  animation,  and 
more  from  today's  most  talented 
and  respected  filmmakers,  in  a 
■  '"^  yr''^¥^,'y^  casual  atmosphere  amid  breath- 
''^^K^^^^'  taking  mountainside  scenery.  A  truly 

unique  movie-going  experience,  the 
Telluride  Film  Festival  is  the  first  to  show  the  films  that 
everyone  will  be  talking  about.  For  information  on  the 
2002  Telluride  Film  Festival,  which  takes 
place  August  30  through  September  2,  please  visit 
vAvw.telluridefilmfestival.com,  or  call  603-433-9202. 


IN  THE  CARDS 


:y  teamed  up 
jr  a  good  cause  at  a"ct»arity  event  on 
November  I  in  Hollywood.  Over  300 
guests,  including  Fras/er's  Peri  Gilpin, 
attended  the  cocktail  reception  that 
raised  money  for  AIDS  research.  The 
evening  featured  a  silent  auction  of 
holiday  cards  designed  by  celebrities 
including  Sean  Hayes,  Lucy  Liu,  Molly 
Ringwald,  Hilary  Swank,  Meryl  Streep, 
and  Ellen  Tracy  designer  Linda  Allard. 
The  auction  also  featured  a  Corum 
Swiss  Watch,  and  all  proceeds  benefit- 
ed AIDS  Project  Los  Angeles.  Reprints 
of  the  APLA  celebrity  holiday  cards  are 
available  for  purchase  at  v/ww.aplo.org. 


From  left:  Jeffrey  Haber,  APLA  co-choir;  Frosier's 
Peri  Gilpin;  Laura  Holbrook,  Ellen  Tracy  Director 
of  Public  Relotiorts 


From  left:  Don  Witkowski,  President  Nautica  Enterprises;  Anne  Lacombe, 
Senior  Vice  President  of  Marketing,  Nautica  Enterprises 


More  than  250  people  turned  out  to  hear  the  renowned 
Boys  Choir  of  Harlem  perform  holiday  carols  as  \an\iy  Fair 
hosted  a  private  shopping  night  at  the  Nautica  store  in 
Rockefeller  Center  on  November  29.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
evening's  proceeds  were  donated  to  the  Families  of  Freedom 
Scholarship  Fund — an  organization  that  provides  assistance 
for  post-secondary  education  to  those  families  affected  by 
the  events  of  September  II.  The  choir  performed  a  magical  set 
of  holiday  music  while  guests  shopped  for  a  worthy  cause. 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


The  War  Room 


In  earlier  conflicts  when  Americans 
were  in  harm's  way.  Vanity  Fair's  leg- 
endary stable  of  photographers  pro- 
duced memorable  images  of  men  and 
women  at  war.  As  World  War  I  raged 
in  Europe.  Vanity  Fair  published  strong 
black-and-white  photographs  of  Brigadier 
General  John  J.  Pershing.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's son  Archie,  then  a  soldier  at  the  front, 
and  Major  General  Leonard  Wood,  who 
had  helped  Teddy  organize  his  Rough  Rid- 
ers regiment  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  (In  our  April  1918  issue,  we  even  ran 

a  double-page  spread  showing  two  dozen  V.F.  staff  members  in  uni- 
form, taking  leave  from  Conde  Nast  to  serve  their  country.)  For  the 
December  1991  issue,  contributing  photographer  Annie  Leibovitz 
shot  a  21-page  portfolio  depicting  the  key  figures  of  the  Gulf  War. 
She  created  a  series  of  bold,  magnetic  studies  of  the  41st  president's 
war  council,  including  two  men  who  have  played  critical  roles  in  the 
current  campaign:  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  (then  secretary  of  de- 
fense) and  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  (then  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff). 

This  month's  cover  and  the  attendant  portfolio— of  the  leaders  of 
America's  war  on  terror— continue  the  limity  Fair  tradition  of  getting 
the  ungettable.  Why,  during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  in  U.S. 
history  over  the  past  half-century,  would  the  mandarins  of  the  West 
Wing  interrupt  their  normal  course  of  business  to  allow  our  team  to 
roam  the  halls,  rig  lights,  and  set  up  makeshift  studios?  Because  it's 
not  just  strength  but  images  of  strength  that  matter  in  this  21st-century 
war.  And  because,  I  like  to  think,  the  pages  of  lanity  Fair  more  than 
any  other  two-dimensional  space  in  our  culture,  have  taken  on  a  stat- 
us equivalent  to  the  High  Sierra  of  the  Public  Image. 

One  morning  in  early  October,  with  America  on  the  offensive, 
I  woke  up  with  this  project  in  mind  and  realized  that  to  get  it  done  I 


needed  a  friend  with  ties  to  Wash! 
ton.  A  Republican  friend.  Vanity  Fair 
never  had  particularly  close  ties  to  | 
Clintons,  and  I  thought  it  wouldn't 
during  these  times  to  have  some! 
who  could  connect  us  with  the  Bus!  I 
ministration.  Polling  friends  and  : 
members,  I  came  upon  Texas  mi 
consultant  Mark  McKinnon,  who 
worked  on  George  W  Bush's  gube  | 
torial  and  presidential  campaigns.  I 
him  1  wanted  to  put  together  a  port  I 
of  the  team  in  Washington  running  I 
war.  And  I  wanted  the  half-dozen  or  so  major  figures  for  the  cc 
In  his  soft  Texas  drawl,  he  said  he'd  give  it  a  try.  A  month  and  a 
later,  the  White  House  opened  its  doors  to  Vanity  Fair's  team:  A 
Leibovitz,  shoot  producer  Kathryn  MacLeod,  editor  of  creative  I 
velopment  David  Friend,  Mark  McKinnon,  and  his  executive  a  | 
tant,  Katherine  McLane. 

The  cover  session  had  its  own  sense  of  adrenaline.  At  precisely 
A.M.  on  December  3,  seven  of  the  most  powerful  and  clock-conscj 
people  in  the  world— Bush,  Cheney.  Powell.  Secretary  of  Defense  1 1 
aid  Rumsfeld.  National-Security  Adviser  Condoleezza  Rice,  C. 
director  George  Tenet,  and  Chief  of  Staff  Andrew  Card— assemble  j 
the  sedate,  ornate  Cabinet  Room,  just  steps  from  the  Oval  Officeij 

For  the  next  30  hours,  as  combat  continued  in  Afghanistan 
tensions  mounted  over  Israel's  first  wave  of  air  strikes  on  two  of  PH 
leader  Yasser  Arafat's  compounds,  members  of  the  Bush  adminiii| 
tion,  one  by  one,  departed  from  their  frenzied  schedules  and  sa 
Vanity  Fair— and  for  history. 

After  the  shoot— Leibovitz's  first  since  giving  birth  in  Octob  | 
the  president  wrote  her  a  letter  welcoming  her  new  daughter,  S; 
Cameron,  into  the  world  and  expressing  hope  that  in  the  near  fuj 
the  world  would  be  a  better  place.  -GRAYDON  CAR'.| 
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ON  THE  COVER 

From  left:  Secretary  of  State 

Colin  Powell,  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney,     ., 

President  George  W.  Bush,  Notionol-Securifyi: 

Adviser  Condoleezza  Rice,  White  House 

chief  of  staff  Andrew  Card,  C.I.A.  director 

George  Tenet  (seated),  and  Secretary 

of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld.  Photographed 

exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in 
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Dclaim  yourself  'The  Putting  King. 


ly  you  don't  whiff. 


e  drive  to  Pebble  Beach! 


1  the  wings  of  Goodyear. 
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In  March  2000,  contributing  editor  Sebastian  Junger  and  Iranian-bom  photograph | 
Reza  went  together  to  Afghanistan,  where  they  stayed  with  Northern  Alliance  leader 
Ahmed  Shah  Massoud.  And  on  their  most  recent  trip  there,  in  November,  they  witnejj 
an  event  for  the  ages.  "I  had  never  seen  a  city  liberated  or  an  oppressive  regime  toppkj 
says  Junger.  "I  feel  very  lucky  to  have  seen  it,  especially  in  a  country  I  already  knew  an 
had  affection  for."  Given  the  assassination  of  Massoud,  however,  the  visit  was  bitterswi  | 
■"We  were  like  three  brothers,  with  one  lost,"  says  Reza,  who  has  photographed  war 
zones  in  Asia  and  Africa  for  Time,  Newsweek,  and  National  Geographic.  "He  was  like 
a  prophet— he'd  predicted  everything  that  we  were  witnessing." 


For  Forbes  FYI  editor  and  satirical  writer 

Christopher  Buckley,  his  essay  about  George 

W.  Bush,  which  begins  on  page  78,  was  a  chance 

to  reflea.  "It  hasn't  been  a  bumper  fall  for  the 

humor  business,  because  on  September  11  we  got 

very  serious  suddenly,"  says  Buckley.  "There  was 

tliis  great  detrivializing,  which  we  probably  needed." 

Buckley,  who  contributed  to  V.F.'s  Desert  Storm 

portfolio  in  1991,  wasn't  surprised  by  the  grit- 

under-fire  of  the  younger  Bush.  "I  had  some  prior 

feel  for  what  I  call  the  coolness  of  the  Bushes  in 

crisis,  because  I  had  witnessed  that  up  close  in  his 

father.  It  seems  that  the  son's  handling  of  this  has 

shown  very  much  his  fiither's  DNA."  Buckley's 

ninth  book.  No  If«v  lo  Treat  a  First  Lady,  will  be 

published  by  Random  House  this  fall. 
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For  someone  who  spent  21  years  working 
for  the  C.I. A.,  Robert  Baer  takes  a  rather  caSii 
view  of  the  spying  game.  Raised  in  Aspen  in  a 
"very  liberal  family,"  he  "applied  to  the  C.l.A.  ( 
of  sheer  curiosity,  never  expecting  to  get  in."  In 
an  excerpt  from  his  first  book,  See  No  Evil, 
beginning  on  page  116.  Baer  writes  about  his 
etTorts,  blocked  by  some  administration  officials 
Washington,  to  assist  with  a  1995  attempt  to 
overthrow  Saddam  Hussein.  It  wasn't  exactly 
frustration,  however,  that  prompted  his  resignal 
from  the  agency  in  1997.  Rather,  he  says,  "1 
was  bored."  Still,  the  experience  has  provided 
plenty  of, material  for  his  current  project:  a 
novel  about  a  coup  attempt  in  the  Middle  East 
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keciousplatinum.com 


Chariize  Theron 
Cameron  Diaz 
Keily  Preston 
Gwyneth  Paltrow 

Catherine  Zeta  Jones 
Faith  Hill 

Kristin  Davis 

Drew  Barrymore-Green 

Courteney  Cox-Arquette 

Jewel 

at 

Megan  IVluiiaiiy 
Britney  Spears 
Keliy  Ripa 
Kristen  Johnston 
Marcia  Gay  Harden 
Candy  Spelling 
Hailie  Kate  Eisenberg 
Rachael  Leigh  Cook 
Tara  Raid 
Kirsten  Dunst 
Thora  Birch 
Renee  Zellweger 


■  Platinum  Heart 
Pendant  designed 
by  Kelly  Ripa.  Visit 
www.preciousplatinum  r 
to  see  other  platinur,, ,,. 
pendants  designed  by 
your  favorite  celebrities. 


jfelebrities  created  inspirational  platinum  heart  pendants  to  benefit  their  favorite  charities.  Platinum  Guild  International  proudly 
"I  their  collection,  Women  With  Heart™.  Brought  to  life  in  precious  platinum,  these  spirited  hearts  are  available  by  auction, 
•eginning  February  1 .  To  preview  these  unique  designs  and  place  a  bid  on  a  must-have  piece,  visit  www.preciousplatinum.com, 
|li  of  our  celebrity  artisans,  thank  you  for  your  loving  ideas  and  designs.  It  truly  takes  a  star  to  make  a  heart  shine. 
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DREAMS. 

For  only  $519  you  can 

send  a  child  to  the  country  this 

summer  and  make 

a  dream  come  true. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund 

1  .800.367.0003 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund,  633  Third  Avenue,  14fh  Floor, 
New  York,  NY  10017 

Visit  us  at  www.freshair.org  to  find  out  nnore. 


A  COPY  Of  OUD  ANNUM  riNANCIAl  REPOBT  ^^AV  BE  OBTAINED 

reOM  THE  FRESH  AIR  fUNO  633  THIRD  AVENUE.  14TH  flOOR 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10017  I212-897-8900I,  OR  THE  OFFICE  Of  THE 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW.  CHARITIES  BUREAU 

1 20  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10271 

©  2001  The  Fresh  Air  Fund 
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Editor  of  creative  development  David 
Friend,  who  produces  many  of  Vanity  Fair 
photographic  stories  and  special  projects, 
has  a  knack  for  the  big  "get."  In  1998,  afte 
being  on  the  V.F.  staff  for  just  23  days, 
he  secured  an  exclusive  with  former  White 
House  intern  Monica  Lewinsky.  In  2000,  h 
landed  an  Oval  Office  interview  with 
her  old  boss.  For  this  months  issue,  workii 
closely  with  media  consultant  Mark 
McKinnon,  Friend  helped  produce  the 
portfolio  on  Bush's  war  council.  "I  was 
impressed  by  Rumsfeld,"  says  Friend,  whc 
interviewed  other  leaders,  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia's  King  Fahd  and  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  during  a  19-year  career  at 
Life.  "He  reminded  me  of  my  eighth-grac 
math  teacher,  Mr.  Butts:  frank,  decisive, 
and  tough,  yet  very  open  and  engaging.  / 
Chicagoan  through  and  through." 


For  her  story  on  page  110  about  21st- 
century  shopping  and  Miuccia  Prada's 
revolutionary  new  store  in  SoHo,  contributing 
editor  Ingrid  Sischy  and  the  designer 
went  shopping  in  Saint-Moritz,  where  Prada 
spends  her  downtime.  "When  she  goes 
shopping,"  says  Sischy.  "Prada  is  like  a  bee 
that  darts  to  the  honey.  But  it  was  not  until 
I  met  her  mother  and  aunt  that  I  saw 
the  perfect  genetic  explanation  for  her  style." 
Later,  Sischy  and  Prada  went  hiking,  and 
even  then  Prada  had  her  mind  on  clothes. 
"We  went  to  this  very  Swiss  restaurant 
by  a  lake,"  recalls  Sischy.  "We  noticed  two 
couples:  one  very  square,  dressed  alike 
in  big.  loud  checks;  the  other  one-of-a- 
kind,  in  very  austere  clothes  and  matching 
Philip  Johnson  glasses.  Prada  turned  to 
me  and  said,  That's  fashion!"" 
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Contributing  editor  Ned  Zeman  spent 
two  months  on  the  trail  of  fugitive  millions 
Robert  Durst,  who  recently  led  authorities 
on  a  massive  nationwide  manhunt.  The  s& 
began  in  October,  when  Durst  jumped  bai 
after  being  charged  with  the  grisly  murder 
an  elderly  drifter  in  Texas.  At  the  time. 
Durst— an  heir  to  a  New  York  real-estate 
empire  worth  more  than  $1  billion— was  a 
suspect  in  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  his  wife.  Kathleen,  in  1982.  Meanwhile, 
Durst 's  longtime  best  friend  had  also  tum£ 
up  dead.  "Normally,  the  three  unsolved 
homicides  would  be  dark  enough,"  says 
Zeman.  whose  story  begins  on  page  60. 
"Darker  still  is  the  fact  that  he  passed  him: 
off  as  a  woman— a  mute  woman,  no  less." 
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"BEST  OF  BEAUTY" 

BREAKTHROUGH-ALLURE 

DISCOVER  THE  FIRMING  POWER  OF  ACTIVE  COPPER™ 


Copper,  a  collagen 
building  mineral  found 
naturally  in  your  body, 
is  essential  for  firm  skin 

Only  Neutrogena  Visibly 
Firm'-with  Active  Copper™ 
is  clinically  proven  to  gently 
replenish  copper  as  it 
moisturizes. 

I  Clinically  proven  in  one  week  to: 

Improve  skin 's  firmness V 

Reduce  tine  appearance  of  fine  lines 

Improve  clarity  and  texture 

Soften  and  smooth  skin 
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Until  I  read  Leslie  Bennetts's 
courageous  account  of  how 
dissent  is  being  so  blatant- 
ly suppressed  in  the  U.S. 
[■'One  Nation.  One  Mind?," 
December],  I  had  believed 
that  the  recent  charges  against  a  friend's 
son  who  is  studying  at  Yale  were  a  result 
of  racial  profiling,  since  he  is  brown  and 
bearded.  He  was  detained  and  charged 
for  attending  a  student  peace  rally 
against  the  U.S.  military  actions  in  Af- 
ghanistan, organized  by  a  61-year-old 
Vietnam  War  veteran  in  Hartford. 

Her  article  provided  a 
most  disturbing  insight 
into  the  growing  phenom- 
enon in  which  one  of  the 
basic  decencies  of  Ameri- 
can life,  the  freedom  of 
speech,  is  endangered.  The 
American  media  and  gov- 
ernment will  ill  serve  their 
long-term  interests  if,  in  try- 
ing to  cope  with  their  inse- 
curities, they  allow  freedom 
of  expression  to  be  degrad- 
ed. As  Bennetts  points  out, 
if  dissent,  discussion,  and 
analysis  are  stifled,  "the  re- 
sult will  be  an  isolated  and 
ill-informed  American  popu- 
lace" who  will  continue  to 
wonder.  "Why  do  they  hate 
us?" 

SURESH  PAL  SINGH  BHALLA 
Toronto.  Ontario 

THERE'S  NOTHING  unaccept- 
able about  the  comments  made 
by  Bill  Maher,  Susan  Sontag, 
Katha  Pollitt,  or  Ann  Coulter. 
But  Leslie  Bennetts  fails  to  men- 
tion that  their  comments  were 
put  into  the  marketplace  of  ideas  and 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  rejected 
them.  Who  is  Bennetts  to  decide  we've 
lost  the  right  to  question  the  reinarks  of 
public  figures?  She  later  goes  on  to  edito- 
rialize, "Americans  like  a  simple  story 
line  that  makes  it  easy  to  decide  who  the 
good  guys  are  and  the  bad  guys  are."  Oh 
really?  1  think  Americans  like  the  facts  so 
that  they  can  make  their  own  decisions, 
not  some  diatribe  against  censorship  that 
actually  promotes  it. 

MICHAEL  T  JARVIS 

Los  Angeles.  California 
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DISSEKTIKG  ADULTS 

Speaking  out  on  free  speech;  fools  on  the  Hill;  and  more 


THE  CURRENT  ATMOSPHERE  of  rah- 
rah  jingoism  is  providing  a  cover  for  a 
sinister  trend  that  has  been  emerging 
since  the  new  administration  took  pow- 
er. Our  government  has  been  given  carte 
blanche  to  excavate  our  wilderness  ar- 
eas, proceed  with  the  development  of 
military  boondoggles,  and  trample  the 
rights  of  human  beings  at  home  and 
abroad,  all  to  the  tune  of  "Remember 
9/11."  I  have  been  put  on  the  defensive 
several  times  for  not  draping  myself  in 
red-white-and-blue  regalia.  Rather 


than  show  my  patriotism  by  waving  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  I  prefer  to  practice  it 
by  defending  the  rights  of  those  who| 
choose  not  to  pay  allegiance  to  any  earth- 
ly flag.  Unfortunately,  this  puts  me  in  the  | 
ranks  of  the  silenced  minority. 

MARY  SMYTHE  I 
Nashville,  Tennessee  I 

WHAT  IS  MASQUERADING  as  the  tram- 
pling of  "free  speech"  is  the  disappoint- 
ment certain  intellectuals  and  celebrities  | 
are  feeling  after  learning  that  their  opin- 
ions count  less  with  the  American  pub- 
lic than  they  expected. 

It  is  evident  that  no  one  has  sup- 
pressed Susan  Sontag,  Bill  Maher, 
Katha  Pollitt.  et  al.  in  the  very  fact  that  | 
they  continue  to  prattle  on  ad  nause- 
am. They  are  upset  that  most  Ameri- 
cans, at  this  time,  clearly  do  not  want] 
to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 
There  simply  must  be  a  government i| 
conspiracy  to  silence  their  views  be- 
cause the  hoi  polloi  are  not  as  atten- 
tive as  they  used  to  be. 

PAULBOYKASj 

Wood  Ridge,  New  Jersey 


SEXUAL  POLITICS 

I  AM  A  LITTLE  DISHEARTENED 
that  Mike  Rogers's  (R-Mich.)  con- 
stituent tax  dollars  were  paying 
the  salary  of  a  congressional  aide 
brainless  enough  to  publicly  thumb 
her  nose  at  the  workings  of  Con 
gress  and  freely  admit  to  forging 
Rogers's  signature  on  letters  tc 
constituents  ["Meanwhile,  Back 
on  Capitol  Hill  ...  ,"  by  Vick) 
Ward,  December].  Diana  Davis 
must  be  pretty  stupid  if  she  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  sheer  irony  of  her  own  words 
when  she  Said,  "The  epitome  of  unprofes- 
sionalism  on  the  Hill  is  speaking  youi 
own  mind.  You're  out  there  to  represent 
your  congressman  and  that's  it." 

AMAYA  LI> 
New  York,  New  Yorl 

THE  ANTICS  OF  the  children  pretending 
to  be  power  brokers  would  be  comical  il 
they  weren't  so  damaging  to  the  reputatior 
of  Congress  and  the  thousands  who  work 
here.  Your  readers  should  know  that  ever 
if  Diana  Davis  hadn't  hung  herself  profes 
sionally  she  wouldn't  have  gone  far  b) 
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Patricia  and  Dan  are  always  searching  for  the  best  of  everything. 
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Depiction  The  cHeflflHtes  and  story  are  fictitious  and  intended  to  be  an  iilustration  of  services  available  through 
client.  investmerrf^fSURSmay  vary.  Merrill  Lyrich  Consults  is  a  registered  service  marl<  of  Merrill  Lynch  .*■  --   '" 


live  of  the  experience  ot 
mith  Incorporated.  Membi 


Their  money  behaves  in  a  similar  fashion. 


MERRILL  LYNCH  FINANCIAL  ADVISOR  RICHARD  MILLER 

A  Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Advisor  can  give 
you  access  to  top  money  managers  in  the  U.S. 

With  the  help  of  Richard  Miller,  the  O'Donnells  choose 
among  highly  rated  money  managers-the  same  talent 
that  major  corporations  rely  on  for  investment  exper- 
tise-to carry  out  their  strategy  with  style  consistency, 
discipline  and  quality  control.  They  are  able  to  do  all  this 
through  our  Merrill  Lynch  Consults®  program.  Richard 
helped  them  build  a  personalized  portfolio  based  on 
their  risk  profile  and  tax  concerns,  while  they  focused  on 
their  real  interests.  This  is  how  Merrill  Lynch  simplifies 
life  for  Patricia  and  Dan.  How  can  we  simplify  yours? 

MERRILL  LYNCH 
WEALTH  MANAGEMENT 
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PATRICIA  AND  DAN  O'DONNELL'S 
MERRILL  LYNCH: 


richard  miller  helps  create 
a  managed  money  investment 
approach,  including: 

-  Merrill  Lynch  Consults,®  a  managed 
money  program  with  access  to 
experienced  investment  managers 
who  follow  a  disciplined  course 

-Tax  MINIMIZATION  STRATEGIES 

-  Trust  and  estate  planning  services 


Bullish  On  America 


Contact  a  Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Advisor.  1-800-MERRILLorvisit  ASKMERRILL.ML.COM 


Look  up  your 
old  flame. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau. 

We're  shedding  light  on 

issues  that  affect  you  now, 

such  as  Internet  fraud,  home 

improvement,  travel,  and 

privacy.  To  check  on 

businesses  and  charities, 

call  your  local  BBB.  Or 

just  click  on  this  web  site 

for  helpful  information: 


www.newyork.bbb.org 


The  Better  Business  Bureau 

Helping  you  find  soiutions. 
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simply  collecting  business  cards,  sleeping 
around,  trolling  for  congressmen,  and  hop- 
ing to  "bag  me  a  senator."  She's  a  joke, 
and  most  certainly  does  not  represent  the 
path  to  professional  power  on  Capitol  Hill. 
While  Capitol  Hill  has  its  share  of 
sleazy  men  and  women— just  like  any 
profession— the  vast  majority  of  young 
women  who  come  here  to  work  are  smart, 
dedicated,  and,  yes,  ambitious.  Those 
who  succeed  do  not  follow  the  path  of 
the  women  portrayed  in  your  article; 
rather,  they  put  in  long  hours,  learn  their 
issues,  and  are  recognized  by  congress- 
men and  congresswomen  for  their  tal- 
ents, not  their  "fake  'n"  bake"  tans. 

ALIXANDRIA  WADE 

Congressional  staffer 
Washington.  D.C. 


LEAVING  NORMAL 

JAMES  WOLCOTTS  "Over,  Under,  Side- 
ways, Down"  [December]  was  one  of  the 
most  needed  perspectives  I've  heard  since 
September  11.  I've  been  desperate  for  a 
convincing,  nuanced  assessment  of  what 
direction  the  country's  relationship  to  frivol- 
ity is  going  in,  only  to  find  newspaper  ar- 
ticles asking  the  same  narcissistic  question: 
Are  we  back  to  normal  yet?  Although  I'd 
like  to  think  Laura  Bush  is  correct  in  saying 
that  the  era  of  self-indulgence  is  over,  that 
seems  overly  simplistic.  Media  proclama- 
tions that  the  culture  is  feeling  at  ease  again 
haven't  been  sitting  right,  either.  To  me, 
Wolcott  clearly  voiced  the  hidden  chaos 
that  lies  behind  the  guise  of  normalcy. 

WENDY  HALL 
Los  Angeles,  California 


WINGS  OF  COURAGE 

WITH  REVERENCE  I  cut  out  the  photo- 
graph in  your  magazine  of  Mark  Bing- 
ham, who,  along  with  the  other  passen- 
gers and  crew  members,  was  responsible 
for  diverting  United  Flight  93  away  from 
its  intended  target  in  D.C.  ["Manifest 
Courage,"  by  Bryan  Burrough,  Decem- 
ber]. My  son  works  across  the  street  from 
the  Capitol.  I  framed  this  small  picture 
and  put  it  on  my  kitchen  wall.  Every  day 
I  nod  my  head  to  it,  smile,  and  give  good 
thoughts  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bingham. 

ELSIN  ANN  PERRY 
Knoxville.  Tennessee 


IRONY-FISTED 

MR.  GRAYDON  CARTER,  irony  is  not 
dead,  though  I  too  thought  it  was  dead 
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two  times  in  recent  history.  First,  wil 
the  1995  bombing  in  Oklahoma  City.  Se 
ond,  with  the  World  Trade  Center  an ; 
Pentagon  terrorist  attacks  in  September. 

Your  December  issue  was  so  terrific 
intend  to  save  it  for  my  young  sons.  I  tru 
appreciate  its  investigative  articles:  "Terrc ; 
ism's  Dark  Master,"  Peter  Bergen's  enligl 
ening  excerpt  about  Osama  bin  Laden;  J 
nine  di  Giovanni's  "A  Place  at  the  End  ■ 
the  World,"  a  psychological  study  of  tl 
Afghan  people;  "Manifest  Courage,"  abo 
the  bravery  of  average  Americans  wl 
found  themselves  in  honific  circumstanc 
and  rose  to  the  occasion— they  are  my  h 
roes;  "Stealth  Warriors."  Rich  Cohen's  h 
tory  of  Israel's  special  forces  and  look 
how  we  might  meet  the  future. 

As  for  "Meanwhile,  Back  on  Capit 
Hill  . . .  ,"  note  to  Diana:  Your  commer  I 
about  Chandra  Levy  reveal  you  to  be  tl 
ignorant  person  you  are,  and  they  wj 
haunt  you.  Furthermore,  you  disgra^ 
true  conservatives,  which  you  claim  to  1 1 

"Emily  Post's  Social  Revolution"  [' 
Laura  Jacobs]— yo,  Diana,  you  shou| 
read  Ms.  Post's  manners  book,  as  we 
should.  "Patriot  Dreams"— even  thinki 
conservatives  love  Christopher  Hitchei.] 
I  hope  he  becomes  a  U.S.  citizen,  if  tha ; 
what  he  really  wants.  Dominick  Dun^ 
is  a  class  act.  I  can  only  hope  that  I  ne\\ 
have  occasion  to  provide  information 
help  him  on  one  of  his  investigations.  E  | 
if  I  do,  I  will. 

Thank  you.  Vanity  Fair,  for  your  b  \ 
ance,  curiosity,  and,  yes,  irony. 

JANE  WALK.] 
Edmond.  OkJaho 

CORRECTION:  "MeamiMe,  Back  on  Cap 
Hill ..."  contained  a  mistaken  identificati 
Senator  George  Allen  fR-Va.j  was  not  in  com 
sation  with  a  Senate  Appropriations  Commi\ 
staffer  at  the  Capital  Grille  as  described  on  p 
322.  Alsa,  Representative  Anthony  D.  Wei 
(D-N.Y.j  did  not  invite  congressional  staff  as 
tant  Diana  Davis  to  his  office:  his  E-mail sirrA 
says,  "Apologies  like  yours  are  best  offered  in}] 
son.  (Don't  ivorry  No  singing  will  be  required  | 
may  have  to  offer  you  one  of  my  own.  I,  ub,  di  i 
actually  sell  auto  parts  at  all  I  just  say  tba'^ 
impre.fs  strangers.  Clearly  it  didn  V  work. " 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electn 
cally  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  c 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Leti 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  faJ 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  iss 
should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com. 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.c( 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  s 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  otl 
wise  used  in  any  medium.  All  submissi 
become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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'3on££.  of  TlatuAje, 

Russian  conductor  Valery  GergieV; 

the  artistic  director  of  the  Kirov,  brings 

Sergei  Prokofiev's  War  and  Peace  to  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  in  February. 

Photographed  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 

Son  Francisco. 
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THE  MET  GETS  SURREAL,  CHRISTO  HANGS'-'  IN  WASHINGTON. 
AND  ONE  DEGREE  OF  KEVIN  BACON 


^f 


is> 


SUNDAY 


Carnevale 

in  Venice,  Italy. 

Fannies 

are 

pinched. 


Upscale  bohos 
throng  to  Philip  Glass 
concert  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  forming 
unintentional 
pageant  of  sweater- 
vests,  expensive 
eyewear. 


4A 

Washington, 
D.C.'s  Notiono 
Gallery  opens 
exhibition  of 
works  by 
Christo 
and  his 
collaborator 
Jeanne-Claude, 
our  most 
prophylactic 
artists. 


Salvador  Dali's  Lobster 
Telephone,  1936. 


N.Y.C.'s  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 
offers  the  first 
major 
survey  of 
Surrealism 
in  20  years. 
Melting 
crutches, 
loose  eyeballs,  heads 
on  fire — and  thof  s  just 
the  lobby.   "^ 


10 

Fifty-first  annual 
N.B.A.  All-star 
Gome,  in 
Philadelphia. 
Gay  scoreboard 
operator 
mistakenly 
spells  Pippen 
with  two  i's. 


17 

impressionist  still 
lifes  at  Boston's 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Florabunda! 


n 

N.Y.C.'s  Metropolitan: 
show  of  1 7th<entury 
father-daughter 
painters  Orazio 
and  Artemisia 
Gentileschi. 
Artemisia  got  her 
start  in  her  dad's 
workshop— 
o  Baroque 
Tori  Spelling. 


18 

Presidents'  Day.  A 
holiday  which  foils 
to  galvanize  all  but 
the  most  ardent 
greeting<ard  senders. 


12 


13 


Mordi  Gras 
in  New  Orleans. 
See  Feb.  1  entry, 
odd  beer. 

> 


Prokofiev's  War  and 
Peace  opens  tomorrow 
at  N.Y.C.'s 

Metropolitan  Opera,  o 
godsend  for  those  of  us 

surprised,  at  the 
novel's  end,  to 

^'^  learn  that 
Prince  Andrei  and 

oikonsky  were 
actually  the  some 
character. 


Renee 
Fleming  in 
recital  at  L.A.'s 
Dorothy  Chandler 
Pavilion.  (Fleming  is 
an  East  Coast  native, 
but  apparently  this 
donna  is  mobile,  too.] 
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The 
Philodelphia 
Orchestra  ai 
Zr.rnegte  Holl. 
'/hot  not  to  expect  to 
he  ir:  the  theme 
from  Rocky.  ■^ 


HBO's  U.S.  Comedy 
Arts  Festival.  If  s 
one  part  boffo,  one 
part  Janeane 
Garofalo;  it's 
Garofaboffalo! 


N.Y.C.:  Kevin  Bacon 
opens  one-man 
show.  An  Almost  Holy 
Picture— first 
solo  thecjter  * 

piece  in  decades 
to  sidestep 
lengthy  "My 
First  Brush  with 
Homosexuality" 
narrative. 


8 

Salt  Lake  City 
Olympics  open. 
Somewhere  near 
parking  lot:  Finnish 
-  ski  teom 


">qS' 


baffled  by 
pamphlet- 
bearing 
Mormons. 

< 


SATURDAY 


London's  Notional 
Portrait  Gallery 
opens  first-ever 
gallery  exhibition 
of  photographer 
Mario  Testino.  (n 
the  room  women 
come  and  go  / 
To/Icing  of 
Mario 
Testino  . . . 


Amsterdam's  Van 
Gogh  Museum  opens 
van  Gogh  and 
Gauguin  exhibition, 
a  tasteful  tribute 
to  rivalry  and  ear 
removal. 


d    ^^^^Val< 
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lentine's 
Day.  Thousands 
pierce  chocolate 
bottoms  with 
fingertips, 
revealing 
hideous 
mint  creme. 


21 

Notion's 
leading 
galleries 
show  works  at 
N.Y.C.'s  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory. 
Art:  the  best 
protection  money 
con  buy. 


Three-year-long  tour 
of  one  of  our  country's 
earliest  national 
treasures— no,  not  Carol 
Channing— begins 
today  in 
Houston.  (If  s 
Gilbert  Stuorf  s 
portrait  of 
George 
V  Washington.) 


16 

N.Y.C:  retrospective 
of  painter  Gerhard 
Richter  starts  this 
week  at  MoMA, 
travels  country  in  vain 
search  of  museum 
called  DoDA. 


Verdi's  Rigo/etto 
at  N.Y.C.'s 
Metropolitan 
Opera.  Rumor 
quashed  that  la 
donna  e  mobile 
means  "the  woman 
and  her 
cell  phone." 


23 

Sweet  Smell  of 
Success— featuring 
songs  by  composer 
Marvin  Homlisch- 
previews  on 
Broadway.  Gossip 
columnists 
nationwide  revel  in 
glorification  of  own 
trade;  commence 
auto-kvelling. 


Gerhard  Richter'sWiesenta/,  1985. 


-BY  HENRY  ALFORD 


<>*%.-?  .^^ 


A  WAKE-UP  CALL 
FOR  TIRED  EYES 

INTRODUCING 

AGE  DELAY  EYE 

ANTI-PUFFINESS/DARK  CIRCLES 


Skin  around  the  eyes  is  five  times  thinner  than  on  the  rest 
of  the  face.  No  wonder  this  vulnerable  area  is  the  first  to 
show  dark  circles,  puffiness  and  fine  lines. 

Now  there's  AGE  DELAY  EYE,  a  cooling,  oil-free  gel  to: 

•  CORRECT  puffiness  and  the  look  of  dark  circles 

•  PREVENT  dehydration  and  appearance  of  fine  lines 

•  REJUVENATE,  activating  skin's  natural  energy  source 
for  a  smoother,  more  radiant  eye  areo 

The  result:  a  wide-awake,  luminous  look. 


PRECISION 


E 
o 


a) 

c 
o 


AGE  DELAY  EYE 

BejUVENATION  EYE  OEL 
AJ^TI  PyFf WESS/DARK  CMCUeS 


^ 
^ 
^ 


CHANEL 


'tef.O,R''-V#U  R    SKIN® 


NORDSTROM    800-7-BEAUTY 


^_W]TH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS  A  two  minute  skin  diagnosis  and  o  sample  of  AGE  DELAY  EYE. 


Don't  follow  leaders  /  Watch  the  parking  meters. 

—Bob  Dylan,  "Subterranean  Homesick  Blues." 


TL 


ot  a  moment  too  soon,  two  brilliant 
releases  from  Tom  Waits:  Alice  and  Red 
Drum  feature  unorthodox  songs  ranging 
from  lullabies  to  tarantellas  and  such  snappy 
song  titles  as  "God's  Away  on  Business"— in 
short,  Waits  at  his  best.  Perhaps  recognizing 
that  much  of  hip-hop  is  getting  tired,  Q-Tip 
makes  an  exploratory  departure  with  the 
ambitious,  jazz-influenced  Kamaal  the  Abstract. 
Meshell  Ndegeocello's  Cookie:  Tlie 
Anthropological  MLxtape  is  a  muscular  blend  of 
anger,  politics,  and  a  deep  groove.  On  his 
delightful,  offbeat,  self-titled  debut,  Ben 
Kweller  (formerly  of  the  hyped-up  and  now 
defunct  Radish)  combines  a  Beatnik 
sensibility  with  a  real  talent  for  melodic  pop.  Forget 
Moesha— on  Full  Moon.  Brandy's  got  a  modem,  tough  sound  to  accompany 
that  sexy  new  image.  Forever  is  the  first  album  in  four  years  from  David  Lowerys  band, 
Cracker.  On  Living  Proof,  Cher— the  Ethel  Merman  of  the  dance  clubs— belts  out  a 
slightly  schmaltzy  yet  uplifting  batch  of  songs.  If  this  seems  like  the  right  moment  in  our 
nations  history  for  more  of  those  pissed-ofT,  multisyllabic,  overwrought  lyrics  from 
Alanis  Morissette,  then  her  new  Under  Rug  Swept  is  for  you. 

'Sense  me  while  I  kiss  the  .sky:  Japanese  loopmaster  and  trippy  innovator  Cornelius  (Keigo  Oyamado) 
releases  Point,  his  first  album  in  four  years.  The  Chemical  Brothers 
invite  you  to  Come  with  Us  as  they  take  giant,  polyrhythmic  steps 
beyond,  this  time  with  guest  stints  from  Beth  Orton  and  Richard 
Ashcroft.  The  French,  not  previously  known  for  an  ability  to  count  to 
four  in  rock  'n'  roll,  more  than  make  up  for  it  with  the  fabulous, 
guitar-and-vocal-laden  Music  Kills  Me  from  techno  duo  Rino^erose.  On 
I  Love  Serge,  mixmaster  Howie  B.  is  among  those  who  lend  their  talents 
to  new  treatments  of  the  wonderful  songs  of  Serge  Gainsbourg. 

Homeland  security:  American  music  sounds  better  than  ever  on 
Preachin'  the  Blues:  Tlw  Music  of  Mis.m.sippi  Fred  McDowell,  with 
contributions  from  Charlie  Musselwhite  and  others.  Dan  Zones 
takes  Loudon  Woinwright  III  and  Rosanne  Cash  along  for  his  new 
Family  Dance  (available  at  www.festivalfive.com).  Reverend  Horton 
Heat's  Lucky  Seven  is  a  toe-tapping  good  time.  Well  worth 
checking  out  are  rootsy  new  CDs  from  Cassandra  Wilson,  Beth 
Nielsen  Chapman,  Bonnie  Raitt,  Stephen  Bruton,  Robert 
Bradley's  Blackwater  Surprise,  and  Peter  Wolf. 

Global  warming:  More  than  50  writers,  spiritual  leaders,  and 
musicians  (including  Michael  Stipe,  Horace  Andy,  Grant  Lee 
Phillips,  Neneh  Cherry,  and  Michael  Franti)  collaborated  on 
/  Giant  Leap,  a  CD/ DVD  with  songs  recorded  on  location  in 

various  exotic  parts  of  the  world.  In  time  for  Valentine's  Day  is  the  supergroovy  Hdtel  Costes 
Quatre,  the  dreamy  fourth  CD  mixed  by  French  D.J.  Stephane  Pompougnac.  From 
Manchester  comes  A.sleep  in  the  Back,  the  hypnotic  debut  from  Elbow,  and  from  world 
musician,  arranger,  and  re-mixer  Nitin  Sawhney,  his  fifth  album.  Prophesy. 

Encore:  Legacy  Records  reissues  three  Tony  Bennett  CDs— including  the 
swinging  Live  in  Las  Vegas.  Patti  Smith  has  a  two-CD  set  of  fan  favorites  and  previously 
unreleased  songs.  And  massive  numbers  of  re-releases  are  on  the  way  from,  among 
others,  the  B-52's,  Marvin  Gaye,  Johnny  Cash,  Pete  Seeger,  Phil  Ochs, 
the  Temptations,  Junior  Wells,  Traffic,  Rick  James,  Rosemary  Clooney, 
Sarah  Vaughn,  Astrud  Gilberto,  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  and  Carmen  McRae. 
Coming  .soon:  New  records  from  Concrete  Blonde,  Elvis  Costello, 
Chris  Isaak,  Los  Lobos,  Amanda  Marshall,  Daniel  Lanois,  James  Carter, 
Lisa  Loeb,  Bob  Mould,  Kelis,  Patti  Rothberg,  Brendan  Benson,  and  Lucy 
Pearl  singer  Joi,  plus  notable  debuts  from  Tony  winner  Heather  Headley, 
Norah  Jones,  and  Custom. 

And  you'll  be  hearing  a  lot  about  /  Get  Wet,  the  debut  from  headbanger 
Andrew  WK,  whom  the  trendy  British  music  press  anointed  "the  savior  of 
rock"  and  who  uses  the  word  "party"  as  a  verb  in  no  less  than  three  of  his 
song  titles.  Don't  say  you  weren't  warned. 


Counterclockwise  from 
above:  Cornelius,  photographed 

in  New  Yoric  City  on 

November  8,  2001;  Tom  Waits, 

photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

on  May  18,  2001;  rapper 

Q-Tip;  techno  duo  Rino^erose. 
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DWARD  '^"'^  Special (lae^tSta^ 

JAMES        CONSTANCE        RACHEL        RAQUEL  ESAI 

3LMOS  MARIE  TICOTIN        WELCH        MORALES 


npb&oj^Mce  ^ 

SONL\ 
BRAGA 


It's  about  what  matters  most. 

A  new  series  on  PBS  from  the  director  o\  Selena  and  El  Norte. 


Premieres  Wednesday,  JANUiiT  23  8pm  et/pt 

Check  local  listings  •     ;•  fr' 

PBS.org^mericanfamily  AOL  Keyword:  PBS  J 


FANFAIR 


Jewels  on  the  Town 

THE  KIROV  BALLET  DAZZLES  D.C.  AND  NEW  YORK 


I  he 


I  he  tiny  dancer  in  the  velvet  jewel  box  is  not  just  a  little 
girl's  delight;  it  is  truth.  Ballet  companies  guard  their  balleri- 
nas as  if  they  were  precious  gems,  national  treasures.  When 
George  Balanchine  choreographed  Jewels,  a  massive  three- 
part  masterpiece  that  looms  like  a  castle  in  mist,  he  was  cel- 
ebrating many  aspects  of  ballet:  the  three  great  schools  of 
classical  dancing  (French,  American,  Russian),  the  poetic  power  of  ballet's  cut-crystal 
technique,  but,  most  of  all,  ballerinas— the  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds  of  ballet. 
It  takes  at  least  three  phenomenal  women  to  do  justice  to  Jewels.  Today,  this  kind  of 
wealth  is  beyond  most  companies.  Which  makes  the  Kirov  Ballet's  smashing  suc- 
cess in  /eire/.?— performances  that  wowed  even  the  snooty  Brits!— all  the  more  in- 
toxicating and  important.  In  full  renaissance  under  the  blazing  leadership  of 
Valery  Gergiev  and  ballet  director  Makhar  Vasiev,  Russia's  premier  ballet  company 
is  now  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  its  ballerinas  sweeping  through  the  vaults  and  forests  of 
Jewels  as  if  born  there.  Veronika  Part  has  the  face  and  figure  of  Ava  Gardner.  Diana  Vishneva  is 
as  plush  as  a  couplet  from  Pushkin.  And  queen  of  them  all,  Uliana  Lopatkina.  In  Act  III, 
"Diamonds,"  she's  like  something  out  of  a  stern  fairy  tale,  icy  and  melting  at  once,  her  phrasing 
regal,  deeply  musical,  yet  touched  at  the  pulses  with  fire.  Among  those  who've  danced  "Dia- 
monds" after  Suzanne  Farrell,  the  role's  originator,  Lopatkina  alone  has  possessed  it.  The 

Kirov  Ballet  brings  its  crown  jewels  to  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington  this  February  and  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York  in  July.  Be  warned:  these  glittering  tickets  will  go  fast.  — laura  Jacobs 


WORLD  BEAT 


London's  neiveil  memheniil  dubu  the  lohi^'iinthinje,  iklom  Sbleet  (9  /Ldora  Stteet),  counht  Uugh,  Qtant 
on,  its,  nsytieii. . . .  liDmaruze.  bloomA  at  £a  Piola  (32  SuWtununt  15),  Bangkok's  Mx-tnble,  rriena4eAA.  Jtolioa  txeOiel. . . . 

JtA  MUTim£;i  ia  Sydney,  and,  Joa  IloUiday,  had,  trtariAfonmed,  thje,  okL  \aatk  at  Cljovelly,  BcacK  into-  SeaMilt  (South,  S'lde) 


FROM  RUSSIA  WITH  LOVE 

From  top:  ballerinas  Irma 
Niorodze,  Uliana  Lopatkina, 

and  Veronika  Part, 
photographed  by  Snowdon. 


Art  of  the  Drive 

J  MAYS  REVS  UP  THE  WORLD  OF  AUTO  DESIGN 


n  the  parallel  universe  of  automotive  design, 
the  re-invention  of  the  VW  Beetle  is  practically 
American  folklore.  Creators  J  Mays  and 
Freeman  Thomas  are  credited  v/ith  turning 
'     the  car  world  on  its  head.  Lost  year,  Mays, 
head  of  global  design  at  Ford  since  1 997, 

r      .1  I        I   .1       .  Ill         ■    .         I       •  .1.  _    o/~»r»o 


Thunderbird,  which  was  named  Motor  Trend's  Car 
of  the  Year.  This  month  he  will  become  the  first 


'■'  /'    "S.    ^     Award  from  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of 

'  ^     Design,  and  an  exhibition  of  his  work  will  be  held 

,      ,  """^       Qt  the  school's  Gund  Hall  Gallery.  Mays  is  clearly 

onto  something,  but  what?  "He  is  using  words  like 

-  ■ ■ 'desire'  and  'lust.'  It's  almost  a  new  language," 

says  Kim  Shkapich,  director  of  exhibitions  at  Harvard.  No  one  has  cultivated  the  connection  between  cars  and  our  deepest 
efiiotions  as  explicitly  as  Mays,  who  was  responsible  for  knockout  concept  cars  such  as  the  Audi  Avus  and  the  Ford 
FoFty-Nine.  And  yet  few  car  designers  name  the  Bouhcus  movement  as  a  primary  influence.  "What's  interesting  for  me  is 
to  overlay  that  dogmatic  vision  with  a  more  accessible  populist  culture,"  Mays  says.  "That  can  run  the  gamut  ...  right 
'■■  bpck  to  Wd|t  Oisniy."  An  Oklahoma  native  who  spent  14  years  in  Europe  designing  at  Audi  and  BMW,  Mays  has 
brought  a  distinct)^' European  flavor  to  Ford.  "I  think  it's  been  good  for  the  company  as  a  whole  to  see  beyond  the  four 

-ANNE    FULENWIDER 


GRAND      MAR  Ml  R  .   rf-T  C  H,  A  N  G  E  S      E  V  E  R  Y  T  H  I  N  G 
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TRUE    CRIME 


'■^^ 


THE  FUGITIVE  HEIR 

Two  decades  after  his  lovely  young  wife 

vanished,  Robert  Durst,  scion  of  a  Manhattan 

real-estate  family  worth  billions,  faces  new 

murder  charges.  A  cold  case  is  now  red-hot  news, 

with  a  gangland-style  execution,  a  headless 

torso,  a  manhunt,  and  revelations  that  Durst  lee 

i^art  of  his  double  life  as  a  woman 


•.•:v.v.\v.N-.v.v.v.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.*.-.v.w; 


BY  NED  ZEMAK 


li '  was  at  home,  watching  TV  with  a  friend,  when 
the  call  came.  She  was  in  Connecticut,  where 
she'd  remained  all  these  years  since  Kathie  disap- 
peared. She  was  29  back  then— the  same  age  as 
Kathie.  Now  she  was  49.  Her  day  job  involved 
counseling  abused  women.  Nights  were  a  diflerent  story.  They 
were  devoted  to  volunteer  work,  of  a  sort.  The  hours  were  hor- 
rible, and  horribly  unpredictable,  and  her  phone  bills  were 
through  the  roof  Not  that  she  minded. 

The  caller  mangled  her  name,  which  was  Gilberte  Najamy. 
Everyone  mangled  it  the  Urst  time  around.  (It's  pronounced 
Gill-BURR-tah  Nah-JA>-me.)  Strangers  were  always  call- 
ing. Strangers  were  part  of  the  deal. 

"I'm  Andy  Geller,"  the  stranger  said.  "I'm  calling  from  the 
M'lr  York  Post,  and  I  need  to  tell  you  something."  Then,  as  only 
a  Post  reporter  can,  Geller  told  her,  "They  found  a  headless 
torso  floating  in  Galveston  Bay."  Najamy  saiJ.  nothing.  Geller 


continued;  "The  reason  why  I'm  calling  you  is  that  the 
person  who  was  arrested  is  named  Robert  Durst." 

She  leapt  to  her  feet  and  grabbed  her  chest.  Her 
heart  was  racing.  "What  are  you  telling  me?"  she  asked. 
"I'm  telling  you  that  in  Texas  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Durst,  who's  58  years  old,  has  been  arrest- 
ed. And  we  don't  know  if  it's  our  Bobby." 

Our  Bohhy.  Everyone  called  him  Bobby,  even 
Gilberte.  He  certainly  didn't  look  like  a  Bobby,  at 
least  not  in  his  mug  shot—quite  possibly  the  first  new 

photograph  anyone  had 
seen  of  the  elusive  Durst 
in  years.  Eyes  hard,  lips 
pursed,  he  looked  very 
much  like  ...  a  homicide 
suspect.  A  Bobby  Lee, 
maybe.  But  not  a  Bobby. 
And  definitely  not  a  multi- 
millionaire, definitely  not 
(as  he  is  inevitably  de- 
scribed) the  scion  of  a  fam- 
ily which  owns  a  Manhat- 
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tan  real-estate  empire,  the  Durst  Organi- 
zation, worth  more  than  a  billion  dollari,. 
Bobby.  That's  what  they  called  him 
back  when  he  was  still  hobnobbing  with 
Jackie  Onassis  and  making  seven-figure 
deals  and  flying  off  to  Paris  and  Saint- 
Tropez.  The  name  stuck  even  during  the 
bad  old  days,  in  the  early  1980s,  when  he 
and  his  lovely  young  wife,  Kathie,  were 
no  longer  the  happy  couple  they'd  once 
been.  By  then  Kathie's  complaints  about 
Bobby— that  he  regularly  brutalized  her. 
physically  and  psychologically— were  an 
open  secret  among  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  "If  something  ever  happens  to 
me,"  she'd  say.  over  and  over,  like  a  mantra, 
"don't  let  Bobby  get  away  with  it."  The 
marriage  had  devolved  into  acrimony  and 
violence,  and  Kathie  wanted  out.  Then, 
just  like  that,  on  or  around  January  31, 
1982.  she  vanished. 

No  one  was  ever  charged  with  a  crime 
in  the  case,  least  of  all  Bobby  Durst. 
A  tragic  mystery,  he  claimed  at  the 
time;  a  missing-persons  case,  the  N.Y.P.D. 
decided.  Murder,  Gilberte  believed,  and 
still  believes.  She  always  suspected  that 
Bobby  had  done  iX—stwugly  suspected. 
She  said  this  to  anyone  who  would  listen, 
even  after  they  stopped  listening,  even  after 
almost  two  decades  had  passed  and  the 
case  had  gone  cold,  even  after  her  white- 
knuckle  obsession  with  her  best  friend's 
disappearance  had  nearly  destroyed  her. 

She  had  also  come  to  suipeci—stivngly 
suspect— that  Bobby  was  behind  the  De- 
cember 24.  2000.  murder  of  a  wTiter  named 
Susan  Berman.  too.  For  years  Berman  had 
been  his  closest  confidante.  But  a  head- 
less torso?  In  Galveston.  Texas?  Gilberte 
grabbed  the  phone  and  dialed  the  New 
York  state-trooper  barracks,  asking  for 
Criminal  Investigator  Joseph  Becerra.  If 
she  had  an  alter  ego  in  this  matter,  it  was 
Becerra,  an  unflappable  young  detective 
who,  virtually  out  of  the  blue,  had  re- 
opened the  Kathie  Durst  case  after  al- 
most 17  glacial  years. 

Becerra  CuUed  back  from  his  car.  Gil- 
berte told  him.  "You  need  to  pull  over,  get 
off  the  cell  phone,  j,.!  on  a  plane,  and  go 
down  to  Texas.  Bobby's  been  arrested." 

"What?"  Becerra  repiiv;  1 

"It  looks  like  Bobby  committed  .:  lo  h- 
er  murder." 

Sure  enough,  Bobby  Durst  had  bc^  ii 
arrested  for  allegedly  beheading  and  di- 
membering  a  cantankerous  (and  soii' 
what  mysterious)  71-year-old  man  named 
Morris  Black.  It  was  a  surprise,  up  to  a 
point.  For  years  Durst  had  been  the  epi- 
center of  an  ever  more  bizarre  psychodra- 
ma  marked  by  suicide,  domestic  violence, 
corporate  intrigue,  substance  abuse,  men- 
tal breakdowns,  extramarital  affairs,  gang- 
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sters,  and  homicide.  But  no  one— not  even 
the  woman  who  had  tailed  and  bedeviled 
him  for  nearly  two  decades— had  thought 
it  would  come  to  this. 

And  then  it  got  worse.  Within  a  day 
of  his  arrest.  Durst  skipped  bail,  becom- 
ing a  fugitive,  and  led  F.B.I,  and  other 
law-enforcement-agency  investigators  from 
Galveston,  Dallas,  and  New  York  on  a 
massive  seven-week  manhunt  that  stretched 
across  several  states.  Along  the  way,  police 
discovered  that  during  the  months  leading 
up  to  his  arrest  Durst  had  lived  a  double 
life.  He  had  set  up  de  facto  safe  houses  in 
at  least  two  cities  and  established  a  num- 
ber of  aliases.  He  changed  his  appearance. 
And.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Kathie  Durst 
had  never  been  declared 
dead,  he  had  married 
someone  else.  One  last 
thing;  sometimes  he  wore 
a  wig  and  glasses  and  a 
pretty  dress  and  liked  to 
be  called  Dorothy. 


FRIEND  IN  NEED 

Below,  Kathleen  and  Robert 

Durst  at  her  1978  graduation 

from  Western  Connecticut 

State  University;  bottom, 

Gilberte  Najamy  in  her 

office,  November  2001. 


rived  in  New  York  City  in  1902  with  three 
dollars  to  his  name,  according  to  family 
lore.  Thirteen  years  later,  working  for  a 
clothing  manufacturer,  he'd  saved  enough 
money  to  buy  an  office  building  on 
34th  Street.  From  there  the  hits  just  kept 
on  coming.  Joseph's  eldest  son,  Seymour, 
was  a  slight,  bespectacled  man  whose 
physical  stature  disguised  an  outsize  busi- 
ness acumen.  By  1950  he  was  running  the 
Durst  Organization  (as  it  would  come  to 
be  known)  and  had  taken  a  wife,  Ber- 
nice,  several  years  younger  than  himself. 
One  day  that  autumn,  having  climbed 
onto  the  roof  of  their  house  in  suburban 
Westchester.  Bernice  fell  to  her  death. 
The  tragedy  left  Seymour 
with  four  young  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was 
seven-year-old  Bobby,  who 
is  said  to  have  witnessed 
his  mother's  apparent  sui- 
cide. 

Bobby  was  the  quietest 


They  were  happy  once.  That  was  in 
the  early  70s,  when  they  were  mar- 
ried in  a  private  ceremony  with  no 
guests.  On  their  second  date,  he  had 
asked  her  to  move  in  with  him.  Urbane 
and  cryptic,  an  artist  wrapped  in  a  suit, 
he  sculpted  and  knew  architecture. 
Kathie,  a  dentist's  assistant,  barely  19, 
was  impressed.  She  did  not  come  from 
money.  The  youngest  daughter  in  a  big 
New  Jersey  Irish-Catholic  family,  she 
was  not  used  to  being  flown  to  Bangkok, 
to  dining  in  restaurants  in  Tribeca.  to 
dancing  at  Studio  54.  They  met  when 
she  brought  him  a  rent  check  for  her 
apartment  on  East  52nd  Street.  His 
family  owned  the  building.  He  was  her 
landlord. 

She  fell  hard.  She 
wasn't  the  last.  Say 
what  you  will  about 
Bobby,  he  was  catnip  to 
the  ladies— the  strong, 
silent  type,  wiry  and 
athletic,  if  not  exactly 
imposing  at  five  feet 
seven.  He  was  never 
much  of  a  talker,  but 
when  he  did  speak, 
his  voice  had  a  gravel- 
ly intensity.  He  had  an 
edge— a  nerviness  that 

:■  found  either  at- 

ictive  or  off-putting, 
ij-fjinding.  He  was  30 
when  they  married. 

The  fortune  went 
back  to  his  grandfather 
Joseph,  I  Jewish  Pol- 
ish immi'.'ant  who  ar- 


of  the  bunch— the  others  being  Douglas, 
Thomas,  and  Wendy.  He  was  polite,  with  a 
finely  tuned  sense  of  humor— he  grasped 
irony.  At  times,  he  was  aloof  moody.  Ex- 
tremely bright,  but  easily  bored  and  dis- 
tracted, he  was  just  an  O.K.  student. 

At  Lehigh  University,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Bobby  majored  in  economics.  After  grad- 
uation he  headed  west  for  more  schooling 
at  U.C.L.A.  just  as  the  60s  counterculture 
was  reaching  full  flower.  In  all  likelihood, 
this  is  where  he  met  the  first  of  two  ma- 
jor influences,  marijuana,  which  would 
become  his  lifelong  companion. 

The  second  influence  was  Susan  Ber- 
man.  Acerbic  and  lively,  talking  a  mile  a 
minute,  controlling  the  room,  Berman 
was,  by  almost  any  standard,  an  exotic. 
She  had  shiny,  black  Louise  Brooks-style 
hair,  and  she  had  stories.  She'd  spent  her 
childhood  in  Las  Vegas  and  Hollywood, 
where  her  schoolmates  included  Liza 
Minnelli  and  Jann  Wenner.  Her  late  fa- 
ther, Dave  Berman,  had  run  the  biggest 
hotels  on  the  Las  Vegas  Strip— the  Riviera, 
the  El  Dorado,  and,  most  notably,  the 
Flamingo,  where  his  only  daughter's  por- 
trait hung  over  the  reservation  desk.  That 
Dave  Berman  had  been  a  confederate  of 
Mob  bosses  Meyer  Lansky's  and  Bugsy 
Siegel's— that,  in  fact,  he  was  a  notorious 
gangster  whom  one  detective  called  "the 
toughest  Jew  I  ever  met"— was  Susan's  ob- 
session. Bobby  was  fascinated.  They'd 
both  lost  their  mothers.  They  both  had 
paternal  issues.  They  became  fast  friends. 
He  doted  on  Susie,  as  he  called  her. 


THERE  IT  WAS:  KATHIE'S  MANTRA— 
"IF  ANYTHING  HAPPENS  TO  ME,  PLEASE 
DON'T  LET  BOBBY  GET  AWAY  WITH  IT." 


It  was  always  platonic,  and  when  Bob- 
by returned  to  New  York  and  got  married, 
Susan  and  Kathie  became  close  friends 
as  well.  By  this  point  Bobby  had  become 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  Durst  Organiza- 
tion, which  owned  the  lion's  share  of 
Times  Square.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  real-estate  empires  in  New  York, 
right  up  there  with  those  of  the  Trumps, 
Helmsleys,  Zeckendorfs,  Fishers,  and 
Rudins.  Today  the  Dursts  own  nine  prop- 
erties in  and  around  Midtown  Manhat- 
tan, including  the  Times  Square  building 
leased  by  and  named  after  the  publisher 
of  this  magazine,  Conde  Nast. 

Gilberte  never  really  understood  what 
she  saw  in  him.  Neither  did  most  of  Kath- 
ie's  friends.  It  wasn't  that  they  disliked 
Bobby,  but  this  was  Kathie.  A  beautiful 
woman,  she  had  had  her  pick.  Yet  she'd 
married  this  laconic,  perpetually  aloof 


man  nearly  10  years  her  senior.  They  nev- 
er pressed  the  issue.  Why  would  they? 
Kathie  loved  Bobby,  Bobby  loved  Kathie. 
No  question,  Bobby  was  a  ticket.  He 
could  be  wildly  generous,  giving  friends 
thousands  of  dollars.  No  repayment  re- 
quired. They  would  hit  the  clubs,  in  a 
pack  that  included  Bobby,  Kathie,  Gil- 
berte, and  their  friends  Kathy  Traystman 
and  Peter  Schwartz,  a  photographer.  They 
haunted  Studio  54  and  Xenon.  Bobby  al- 
ways seemed  to  know  the  club's  landlord. 
"Durst  party,"  they'd  say,  and  in  they'd  go, 
right  past  the  unruly  mob.  They  danced, 
they  imbibed,  sometimes  to  excess.  Except 
for  Bobby,  who  usually  left  early. 

Bobby  was  odd  in  other  ways.  He  was 
a  pothead— he  smoked  like  a  chimney.  He 
had  facial  tics.  But  his  strangest  tendency— 
the  thing  that  no  one  could  ever  fathom- 
was  that  Bobby  belched.  Belched  and 
farted,  actually.  All  the  time.  Anywhere. 
In  front  of  anyone.  Serial  gas  expulsion 
was  his  statement  to  the  world,  went  the 
theory.  It  was  his  way  of  saying,  "I'm 
Bobby  Durst,  and  fuck  you  if  you  don't 
like  it."  That  was  the  theory,  anyway. 

He  and  Kathie  took  up  residence  in 
the  penthouse  at  37  Riverside  Drive,  off 
77th  Street.  They  spent  weekends  at  their 
little  stone  cottage  in  South  Salem,  a 
hamlet  in  northern  Westchester  County. 
After  Kathie  enrolled  in  college  to  be- 
come a  nurse,  she'd  sometimes  stay  up  in 
South  Salem  when  Bobby  was  in  the  city. 
It  made  sense  because  the  cottage  was 
just  15  miles  from  campus.  But  when  she 
graduated,  in  1978,  she 
decided  to  become  a  pe- 
diatrician and  enrolled 
at  the  Albert  Einstein 
School  of  Medicine,  in 
the  Bronx.  Then  she'd 
sometimes  stay  in  the 
city  while  Bobby  and 
his  beloved  husky,  Igor,  unwound  in 
South  Salem.  Bobby  didn't  tend  toward 
grandeur  or  showiness.  His  were  relative- 
ly simple  needs.  He  exercised  religiously, 
starting  his  day  with  rigorous  sets  of  push- 
ups, sit-ups,  stretches.  He  was  as  tight  as 
a  drum.  He  drove  a  Beetle. 

He  also  knew  a  Beatle,  John  Lennon. 
As  well  as  other  famous  people,  such  as 
Mia  Farrow— although  to  say  that  he  actu- 
ally knew  them  is  stretching  it.  In  any  case, 
he  didn't  name-drop,  didn't  flaunt  his  con- 
nections. He  had  a  small  but  not  insignifi- 
cant circle  of  friends,  among  them  a  jour- 
nali.st,  Julie  Baumgold,  an  advertising  exec- 
utive, Nick  Chavin,  a  real-estate  developer, 
Douglas  Oliver,  and  Stewart  and  Emily  Alt- 
man,  old  friends  from  Scarsdale. 

And  Susan  Berman— always  Susan  Ber- 
man. She'd  spent  much  of  the  7()s  writing 
for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  where  she 


made  her  bones  as  a  reporter.  By  1980 
she  had  moved  to  Manhattan,  where  the 
real  action  was.  Her  articles  appeared  in 
New  York  magazine.  Better  still,  she  was 
about  to  publish  her  memoir,  Easy  Street, 
chronicling  her  early  life  as  a  mobster's 
little  girl.  She'd  received  $350,000  for  the 
film  rights.  She  began  holding  court  at 
Elaine's,  the  literary  cantina. 

Bobby  and  Susan  were  together  again. 
Kathie  made  three. 

He  killed  her.  That's  what  Gilberte 
thought.  She  couldn't  prove  it.  There 
was  no  proof 

Her  inkling  began  on  Monday  night, 
February  1,  1982.  She  was  sitting  at  the 
bar,  waiting  for  Kathie,  at  the  Lion's 
Head,  a  writers'  hangout  in  Greenwich 
Village.  Kathie  was  late,  but  then,  she'd 
been  so  busy— such  was  the  life  of  a 
fourth-year  med  student.  The  hours  were 
wicked.  So  Gilberte  waited,  then  waited 
some  more.  An  hour  ...  90  minutes  . . . 

She  called  the  penthouse.  No  answer. 
She  called  their  other  apartment,  on  East 
86th  Street.  That's  where  Kathie  went 
when  things  turned  really  ugly,  and  they'd 
been  ugly  for  a  while.  No  answer  there. 
No  answer  in  South  Salem. 

Bobby  didn't  call  back,  either.  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  were  a  blur  of  phone 
calls.  None  of  Kathie's  friends  had  heard 
from  her.  Not  Kathy  Traystman.  Not  El- 
eanor Schwank,  a  friend  from  nursing 
school.  For  more  than  a  year,  Kathie  had 
called  her  friends  every  day,  sometimes 
several  times  a  day.  The  phone  was  her 
lifeline,  they'd  say.  If  she  got  a  busy  signal, 
she'd  make  the  operator  break  in  and  con- 
nect her.  Emergency  breakthroughs,  they 
were  called. 

"He  slapped  me."  That's  what  she  had 
said  at  the  beginning,  during  her  first 
years  in  med  school.  He  disapproved  of 
her  career,  wanted  her  at  home.  She  played 
it  down.  Bobby  had  lost  his  temper,  she'd 
say,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fluke.  Not  until  lat- 
er did  she  tell  how  Bobby  had  pulled  her 
out  of  a  family  gathering— by  her  hair.  Not 
until  later  did  she  claim  that  Bobby  had 
made  her  get  an  abortion  even  though  she 
had  wanted  a  child. 

Eventually,  though,  her  tone  changed. 
She  began  to  envision  life  beyond  Bobby: 
her  own  pediatrics  clinic— that  was  her 
dream.  But  the  more  independent  she 
became,  the  angrier  Bobby  grew.  Accord- 
ing to  friends,  he  threatened  to  cut  off 
her  tuition  payments.  She  pulled  away, 
farther  and  farther,  and  started  to  consid- 
er divorce.  By  1981  "slapping"  had  be- 
come "hitting." 

They  all  knew  about  Bobby's  violent 
streak.  Who  could  forget  the  night  they 
had  gone  out  dancing— Kathie,  Bobby, 
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Gilberte.  Kalhy  Traystman,  and  Peter 
Schwartz?  They  all  left  together,  in  two 
cabs.  But  Peter  and  Kathie  didn't  show  for 
quite  a  while.  Bobby  simmered,  and  later 
the  men  had  words.  Then  Bobby  beat  the 
daylights  out  of  Schwartz,  breaking  a  bone 
in  his  face  and  sending  him  to  the  emer- 
gency room. 

Bobby  started  seeing  other  women,  in- 
cluding Mia  Farrow's  sister  Prudence,  sub- 
ject of  the  Beatles"  "Dear  Prudence." 
Kathie  strayed,  too.  Alcohol  entered  the 
picture.  So  did  cocaine.  Kathie  was  scared 
and  angry.  By  now  her  friends  were  on 
alert.  They  implored  her  to  leave  Bobby. 
But  there  was  a  pre-nuptial  agreement, 
Kathie  claimed,  and  it  was  unfair.  She 
wasn't  leaving  without  a  fight.  She  retained 
a  lawyer,  who  told  her  to  collect  all  the 
documentation  she  could  find.  She  and 
Gilberte  rifled  through  Bobby's  desk,  grab- 
bing bank  statements  and  ta.\  returns. 

One  night  Kathie  called  Eleanor  Schwank. 
It  was  January  6,  1982.  Bobby  had  hit  her 
again,  Kathie  said.  "Kathie,  get  to  the  hos- 
pital," Schwank  told  her.  "You  need  to  get 
this  on  paper,  and  you  need  to  get  treat- 
ment." Kathie  went  to  Jacobi  Hospital  in 


NOT  UNTIL  LATER  DID  SHE  TELL  HOW 
BOBBY  HAD  PULLED  HER  OUT  OF 
A  FAMILY  GATHERING— BY  HER  HAIR. 


the  Bronx  and  was  treated  for  bruises  on 
her  face  and  head. 

Bobby  began  seeing  a  primal-scream 
therapist,  who  believed  that  screaming— 
and  screaming  and  screaming-would  un- 
lock his  patients'  suppressed  pain  and  an- 
ger. Bobby  also  started  growling.  It  hap- 
pened more  than  once. 

"What  do  you  mean  he's  'growling'?" 
Schwank  asked  when  Kathie  told  'her 
about  it.  "What  does  it  sound  like?" 

"GRRRRRRRR!"  Loudly.  Like  an  ani- 
mal. Another  time,  Gilberte  actually  heard 
it  in  the  background.  "GRRRRRRRR! " 

"Kathie,"  Schwank  said,  'please  get 
out  of  there.  Come  liv^  with  me." 

"No,  ril  be  all  right,"  Kathie  replied. 
"But  if  anything  happens  to  me,  please 
don't  let  Bobby  get  away  with  it." 

There  it  was:  Kathie"s  mantra.  God 
knows  how  many  times  she  said  it  to 
Schwank,  to  Traystman.  to  Gilberte.  She 
even  said  it  to  a  neighbor  in  South  Salem. 
Bill  Mayer.  "If  anything  happens  to  me,"" 
she  said,  "suspect  foul  play.""  Mayer  was 
shocked— the  nightmare  next  door  v,  ;i? 
news  to  him.  Kathie  was  so  frightened  ',  i 
he  kept  her  company  all  one  night  dur; 
the  last  week  of  January  1982. 

The  following  Sunday  night  Gilberte 


threw  a  party.  Kathie  came.  Bobby  didnt. 
He  was  45  miles  away,  in  South  Salem. 
Shortly  after  seven,  Bobby  called.  They 
argued,  then  Kathie  abruptly  offered  her 
good-byes.  "Bobby  wants  me  home,""  she 
said.  "He"s  really  upset."  Before  Kathie 
left,  she  turned  to  Gilberte  and  said,  "If 
something  happens  to  me,  check  it  out. 
I'm  afraid  of  what  Bobby  will  do." 

In  her  haste  Kathie  left  behind  a  note- 
book. Gilberte  grabbed  it.  She'd  return  it 
the  next  night.  They  had  dinner  plans  in 
Greenwich  Village. 

Four  days  later.  Bobby  Durst  walked 
into  the  20th  Precinct,  on  West  82nd 
Street  in  Manhattan,  with  Igor,  and 
said  he  wanted  to  report  a  missing  person. 
Durst  was  led  to  a  seasoned,  occasionally 
gruff  detective  named  Michael  Struk,  who 
had  worked  200  homicides,  give  or  take. 

Durst  said  that  his  wife  was  missing— 
that,  in  fact,  he  hadn't  heard  from  her 
since  Sunday.  It  was  now  Thursday.  Imme- 
diately, Struk  found  the  timetable  suspi- 
cious. A  husband  who's  waited  four  days 
to  report  his  wife  missing  deserved,  at  the 
very  least,  closer  scrutiny.  But  this  particu- 
lar husband  was  calm,  ra- 
tional, and  he  had  a  rea- 
sonable explanation:  it 
wasn't  unusual  for  Kathie 
to  spend  two  or  three  days 
straight  in  clinical  train- 
ing. She'd  sleep  in  the 
dorms.  Durst  explained, 
or  at  the  hospital.  That  she  hadn't  called 
for  a  while  was  typical. 

On  the  previous  Sunday  evening.  Durst 
recalled,  Kathie  had  returned  to  their 
South  Salem  cottage  from  a  party  at  her 
friend  Gilberte's  house,  then  downed  a 
bottle  of  wine.  She  had  been  drinking; 
they  had  quarreled.  After  that.  Durst  said, 
he  drove  her  to  the  station  in  Katonah  so 
she  could  catch  the  9: 15  train  to  Manhat- 
tan. She  was  going  to  spend  the  night  at 
their  place  in  the  city.  She  had  a  busy 
week  ahead  of  her.  He  called  her  later  that 
night.  Durst  said.  She  was  in  bed,  watch- 
ing television.  And  that,  he  said,  was  their 
last  conversation. 

Within  days,  the  mystery  thickened. 
Struk  found  two  witnesses  who  said  they 
had  seen  Kathie  at  her  Riverside  Drive 
address  on  Monday.  One  was  the  building's 
superintendent;  the  other  was  its  doorman. 
Then  another  lead.  That  same  Monday, 
someone  who  identified  herself  as  Kathie 
Durst  had  called  the  associate  dean's  of- 
fice at  Albert  Einstein  to  say  that  she  was 
ill,  with  naasea  and  diarrhea,  and  wouldn't 
be  making  it  in. 

The  next  week,  in  the  New  York  Post, 
1  vbby  stoked  the  intrigue  with  statements 
quoted  in  an  article  headlined,  hunt 


GROWS  FOR  MISSING  BEAUTY.  "She  waS 

going  to  graduate  medical  school  in  three 
months,"  Bobby  said.  "That's  what  makes 
me  sure  she's  not  hanging  out  at  some- 
body's house.""  The  paper  reported  that 
Bobby  had  hired  a  private  investigator,  Jer- 
ry Martin,  "who  specializes  in  tracing  miss- 
ing people."  Beneath  the  headline  was 
"Hubby  offers  $IOOG  reward." 

Seeing  the  reward  offer,  Gilberte  al- 
most had  to  laugh.  When  Bobby  had  final- 
ly called  her  back,  he  said,  "By  the  way, 
Gilberte,  have  you  seen  Kathie?"  That's 
what  she  remembers  him  saying,  casual- 
ly, nonchalantly.  That's  when  she  thought. 
My  God.  What  am  I  gonna  do? 

Bobby  never  again  spoke  publicly  about 
his  wife's  disappearance,  and  by  spring- 
time he  was  done  dealing  with  Michael 
Struk. 

By  then  Struk  was  even  more  suspi- 
cious. The  doorman's  and  super's  ac- 
counts didn't  seem  quite  so  solid.  The  lat- 
ter conceded  that  he'd  seen  "Kathie"  only 
from  behind,  and  from  a  half-block  away. 
And  Durst?  His  story  wasn't  perfect,  ei- 
ther. For  starters,  he  said  that  he'd  called 
Kathie  from  the  cottage.  Then  he  changed 
his  story  and  said  he'd  used  a  pay  phone. 
It  was  cold  and  wet  that  night,  and  the 
nearest  pay  phone  was  about  three  miles 
from  the  cottage. 

Then  there  was  the  unofficial  investiga- 
tion: Gilberte  was  in  full  detective  mode. 
She  and  Eleanor  Schwank  were  so  eager 
for  action  that  they  actually  sneaked  onto 
a  Durst  estate  in  Westchester,  looking  for 
something,  anything.  (They  found  nothing.) 
Gilberte  also  searched  the  South  Salem 
cottage,  even  sifting  the  garbage,  where 
she  found  Kathie's  mail,  unopened. 

Gilberte  was  convinced  that  Bobby's 
timeline  didn't  work.  Kathie  had  left 
Gilberte's  party  between  7  and  7:15.  She 
would  have  arrived  in  South  Salem  be- 
tween 8:15  and  8:30.  The  train  station  was 
20  minutes  away.  They  needed  to  leave 
the  house  no  later  than  8:55.  At  most, 
Kathie  spent  40  minutes  at  home.  During 
that  time,  Bobby  claimed,  Kathie  had 
quarreled  with  him,  changed  clothes, 
gathered  her  belongings,  and  drunk  an 
entire  bottle  of  wine. 

It  remained  a  missing-person  case.  By 
the  mid-80s,  Struk  had  retired  from  the  po- 
lice department  to  run  his  own  private-eye 
office  and  to  serve  as  a  consultant  for  the 
NBC  drama  Law  &  Order. 

Over  time,  as  everyone  else  inched 
toward  normalcy,  Gilberte  could 
not.  She  consulted  psychics,  who 
channeled  Kathie  through  her  hairbrush. 
She  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  private 
investigators  who  got  nowhere.  But  one 
of  them  did  give  her  some  eerily  pro- 
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found  advice.  "These  cases  get  solved  10 
or  15  years  down  the  road,"  he  said. 
"Someone  will  get  arrested.  Someone  will 
make  a  deal.  And  you'll  get  a  wrinkle 
in  the  case.  Take  that  opportunity  and  run 
with  it  . . .  because  it  will  be  your  only 
chance." 

Her  friends  began  to  worry.  Gilberte 
wasn't  getting  on  with  her  life.  She  had 
no  life.  "Oh,"  they'd  say  to  her,  "you're 
still  looking  for  your  friend?"  It  was  get- 
ting sad.  Pathetic,  almost.  She'd  become 
an  obsessive.  A  paranoid  obsessive,  peo- 
ple thought. 

Gilberte  was  convinced  that  her  phones 
were  tapped.  Actually,  Schwank  thought 
hers  were,  too.  They  couldn't 
prove  it,  but  after  they 
would  hang  up,  friends  told 
them,  someone  remained 
on  the  line.  Schwank  and 
Gilberte  stopped  discuss- 
ing important  things  on 
the  phone.  And  Gilberte 
claimed  that  all  of  her  case- 
related  items— letters,  the 
unopened  mail— had  been 
stolen  from  her  home.  Kathy 
Traystman,  too,  said  that 
her  apartment  had  been 
sacked  of  all  things  Durst. 

Gilberte  spiraled.  Every 
week,  in  therapy,  the  same 
torturous  questions:  Why 
doesn't  anyone  believe 
me?  Why  don't  they  care? 
She  started  to  drink.  She 
fell  out  with  Kathie's  fami- 
ly. Even  her  own  family 
put  her  on  notice.  If  she 
ever  again  brought  up  "the 
Kathie  thing,"  she'd  no  longer  be  wel- 
come. Each  January  31  was  hell.  She  had 
no  job.  She'd  spent  a  fortune  on  private 
investigators.  She  lost  her  house.  She  lost 
hope. 

Ten  years  passed. 

During  the  late  1990s,  several  women 
in  and  around  the  horsey  country- 
side of  northern  Westchester  County 
were  flagged  down  by  a  middle-aged  man 
named  Timothy  Martin  in  a  light-blue  car. 
When  the  woman  approached  the  car,  she 
would  discover  that  Martin's  pants  were 
open,  and  that  he  was  masturbating.  In 
1999  he  was  convicted  of  public  lewdness. 
Shortly  before  sentencing,  Martin  told  the 
z  police  he  had  "something  you  might  be 
i    interested  in." 

I  Specifically,  Martin  said,  he  knew 
£  where  Kathie  Durst  was  buried.  Durst? 
I  The  name  didn't  ring  a  bell  with  the  young 
I  detective,  Joseph  Becerra,  a  fit  35-year- 
°  old  with  sharp  Mediterranean  features. 
^    Becerra  was  Westchester-born-and-bred. 


PRESENT  DANGER 

Below,  the  Dursts'  former 

cottage  in  South  Salem, 

New  York;  bottom,  Kathie 

and  Bobby,  Christmas  Day, 

mid-1970s. 


Except  for  two  years  in  New  York  City, 
he'd  always  worked  in  Northern  West- 
chester, where  he'd  been  a  detective  for 
six  years.  During  that  time  not  a  single 
murder  had  been  committed  in  or  near 
South  Salem. 

When  Kathie  Durst  had  vanished,  Be- 
cerra was  still  in  high  school,  in  nearby 
White  Plains.  This  was  the  first  time  he'd 
heard  her  name.  He  pulled  the  Durst  file, 
which  was  relatively  thin.  The  substantial 
files  were  in  Manhattan,  where  the  missing- 
person  investigation  had  taken  place.  Days 
later,  when  those  files  arrived,  Becerra 
dived  right  in.  Instantly,  he  was  intrigued. 
Timothy  Martin's  "tip,"  it  turned  out,  was 
bogus.  It  was  a  stroke  of 
fate,  though.  After  nearly 
17  increasingly  cold  years, 
sparked  by  a  random  twist 
of  circumstance,  Becerra 
began  the  Kathie  Durst  in- 
vestigation anew. 
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1984  he'd  gone  back  to  the  future  at  the 
Durst  Organization.  He'd  found  and 
bought  properties  in  New  York,  Texas, 
and  elsewhere.  But  in  1994,  Seymour  Durst 
chose  Bobby's  younger  brother  Douglas 
as  his  successor;  Bobby  would  be  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Douglas's  number  two. 

Bobby  freaked.  Without  so  much  as  an 
"I  quit,"  he  walked  out  of  the  office  and 
never  returned.  He  severed  ties  with  his 
siblings  and  most  of  his  friends.  He  never 
told  them  why.  Douglas  Oliver  tried  and 
tried  to  reach  him.  Finally  he  received  a 
note.  "Sorry  I  haven't  gotten  in  touch 
with  you,"  Bobby  wrote.  "Some  things 
have  been  bothering  me.  I'll  be  in  touch." 
Oliver  never  heard  from  him  again. 

Every  now  and  again,  though,  an  old 
friend  would  bump  into  Bobby  Once,  re- 
porter Judith  Licht  and  her  husband,  ad- 
man Jerry  Delia  Femina,  ran  across  him 
in  a  Manhattan  hardware  store.  "You  knew 
Kathie,  didn't  you?"  Bobby  asked.  "She 
was  lovely."  They  couldn't  help  noticing 
his  use  of  the  past  tense. 

Gilberte  wasn't  thinking  about  Bobby 
when  she  saw  the  message  light  blinking 
on  her  machine  that  night.  "My  name's 
Joe  Becerra,"  said  the  caller,  who  identi- 
fied himself  as  an  investigator  with  the 
New  York  State  Police.  "I'd  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  Durst  case." 

Oh,  no,  Gilberte  thought.  It  all  came 


BOBBY  ALSO  STARTED  GROWLING. 
t  HAPPENED  MORE  THAN  ONCE. 
"GRRRRRRRR!"  LOUDLY.  LIKE  AN  ANIMAL. 


One  day  in  November  1999,  Gilberte 
returned  from  work  and  checked  her 
answering  machine.  She  was  doing 
better  now,  much  better.  She'd  finally  be- 
gun to  let  go— not  completely,  but  a  little 
more  each  year.  She'd  gone  to  A. A.  and 
cleaned  up  her  life,  and  was  working  as 
a  domestic-violence  counselor,  trying  to 
turn  the  negative  into  a  positive. 

She  still  kept  tabs  on  Bobby.  That  she 
couldn't  help.  She'd  talk  to  his  neighbors. 
"Tell  Bobby  Gilberte's  been  here,"  she'd 
say.  She'd  track  down  his  latest  phone 
number  and  address.  She'd  hang  up  on 
his  machine.  She  just  wanted  to  know 
where  she  could  find  him.  With  Bobby, 
you  never  knew.  He  always  had  a  new 
girlfriend,  a  new  apartment.  Every  year  he 
and  Douglas  Oliver  would  take  their  girl- 
friends to  Saint-Tropez.  They  never  seemed 
to  be  with  the  same  women  twice.  One 
time  Bobby  took  a  woman  named  Deb- 
rah  Charatan.  They  spent  most  of  the 
time  gambling. 

Bobby  had  done  well  for  himself.  By 


rushing  back.  She'd  had  calls  before, 
strange  calls  from  strange  people,  but 
when  she  phoned  back,  she  got  the  state- 
police  station  in  Somers.  New  York, 
near  South  Salem.  "I'm  not  going  to  talk 
to  you  over  the  phone,"  she  told  Becerra. 
"I'm  going  to  come  and  see  you  in  per- 
son. And  I'm  going  to  bring  someone  with 
me  because  1  don't  do  these  things  alone. 
I've  learned." 

"Fine,"  he  replied. 
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She  brought  Kathy  Traystman.  Tlie  one- 
story  barrack  was  squat,  mostly  brick.  Be- 
cerra's  office  was  small  and  unadorned. 
He  was  not.  He  was  smooth  and  smartly 
dressed— the  kind  of  urbane,  new-school 
detective  who  knows  good  food  and  drives 
an  old  BMW.  Gilberte  liked  him  instantly— 
the  more  so  when  he  promised  to  keep  af- 
ter Durst  for  as  long  as  it  took.  But  that 
wasn't  the  best  part.  The  best  part  was 
that  Becerra  used  the  one  word  she'd  been 
waiting  almost  18  years  to  hear  from  a 
cop:  homicide. 

The  years  had  not  been  kind  to  Susan 
Berman.  By  1992  she  had  married  and 
divorced  a  struggling  (and  possibly 
abusive)  screenwriter  named  Mister  Mar- 
gulies,  who  later  died  of  a  heroin  over- 
dose. Another  serious  relationship,  with  a 
financier  named  Paul  Kaufman,  also  failed. 
Easy  Street,  her  much-anticipated  mem- 
oir, hadn't  been  a  best-seller  after  all.  The 
film  adaptation  died.  Still,  she  succumbed 
to  the  siren  song  of 
Hollywood  and  had 
tried  to  segue  into 
screenwriting.  In  the 
mid-80s  she  moved 
back  to  California  and 
into  a  large  house  in 
Brentwood.  She  en- 
joyed some  early  suc- 
cess, and  then,  like 
many  screenwriters, 
she  didn't.  It  went  fast. 
She  lost  the  house. 

She  never  should 
have  left  New  York, 
her  friends  thought. 
She  was  a  journalist. 
She  was  many  things, 
actually,  a  riot  of  con- 
tradictions—brilliant , 
exasperating,  insight- 
ful, and  annoying  all  at  the  same  time. 
That's  what  her  friend  Jim  Milio,  a  televi- 
sion producer,  thought.  She  was  loyal,  she 
ripped  people  out  of  her  Rolodex.  She 
was  a  raconteur  nonpareil,  she  was  a  sui- 
cidal depressive.  .And  she  was  famously 
phobic.  She  wouldn  i  cross  bridges  or  ride 
elevators  alone.  She  fell  unsafe.  She  nailed 
closed  her  bedroom  windows.  She  bolted 
her  doors,  even  if  you  just  stepped  out  for 
a  smoke.  It  made  sense:  she  was  raised  by 
gangsters. 

In  the  1990s,  Berman  rented  a  small 
house  in  Benedict  Canyon,  north  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  She  had  three  fox 
terriers,  who  were  her  life.  She  was  pro- 
ductive—completing two  thriller  novels,  cc- 
producing  an  A&E  series  on  Las  Vegas— 
and  indefatigable.  She  was  always  inch- 
es from  the  next  deal,  the  next  story,  the 
next  big  thing.  But  money  was  a  ghost. 


In  2000  she  drove  a  1984  Chrysler  Le- 
Baron,  and  sometimes  the  engine  would 
catch  fire.  Constantly  friends  lent  her 
money;  constantly  she  vowed  to  repay 
them. 

As  a  last  resort  there  was  Bobby.  He 
still  adored  her.  At  her  wedding  he  gave 
her  away.  He  helped  her  out  sometimes. 
Then  again,  he'd  also  turned  her  down— 
for  instance,  when  she  tried  to  finance,  of 
all  things,  a  Broadway  musical  based  on 
the  Dreyfus  Affair.  Plus,  she  and  Bobby 
hadn't  talked  much  lately.  He'd  grown 
scarce.  Sometimes  he  was  in  New  York, 
sometimes  at  a  place  he'd  bought  in  North- 
ern California,  sometimes  just  . . .  some- 
where. She  fretted.  She  needed  $7,000  to 
buy  a  used  Isuzu.  Finally,  in  August  of 
2000,  she  sent  Bobby  a  letter  care  of  the 
Durst  Organization.  Months  passed  with 
no  word  back. 

Then,  in  November,  a  check  arrived  with 
a  note  which  read,  in  part:  It's  not  a  loan, 
it's  a  gift.  And  you  can  always  call  on  me. 
That's  what  she 
told  her  friend  Hil- 
lary Johnson,  a  jour- 
nalist. The  note  in- 
dicated that  Bobby 
was  in  Northern 
California,  Berman 


about  it."  Now  he  did.  Gilberte  wanted 
Bobby  to  feel  the  heat.  Psychological  war- 
fare, she  called  it. 

Berman's  death  was  too  eerie:  on 
Christmas  Eve,  one  of  her  terriers  had 
been  seen  wandering  outside  her  house. 
The  neighbors  called  the  police,  who  ar- 
rived and  found  her  door  unlocked.  The 
cops  discovered  Berman  facedown  on  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  congealing  blood  and 
bloody  paw  prints.  She'd  been  shot  once, 
in  the  back  of  the  head,  at  close  range. 

She'd  known  her  attacker,  went  the 
logic.  There  were  no  signs  of  a  struggle 
or  forced  entry,  and  she  never  would  have 
opened  the  door  for  a  stranger.  Never. 
Also,  she'd  turned  her  back  on  the  killer— 
another  sign  that  she'd  known  him. 
Rumors  flew.  Berman's  manager,  Nyle 
Brenner,  told  Daily  Variety  that  "she  had 
been  talking  to  a  lot  of  people  in  Las 
Vegas  recently,  people  who'd  had  'a 
past.'"  Which  was  true  because  she 
had  been  researching  another  Mob  book. 
And  now  she'd  been  killed  Mob-style.  It 
was  obvious,  went  the  logic:  she'd  been 
whacked. 

Then  again,  maybe  it  was  too  obvious. 
The  rumors  soon  changed  trajectory,  and 
not  by  accident.  Gilberte  was  telling  any- 
one who  would  listen  that,  prior  to  Ber- 
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said.  The  check  was  for  $25,000. 
Berman  rejoiced.  She  bought 
the  Isuzu.  By  mid-December  she 
had  repaid  most  of  her  friends. 
By  Christmas  she  was  dead. 


On  January  5,  2001,  Gilberte's  phone 
rang.  It  was  Joe  Becerra.  "Gilberte," 
he  said,  "Susie  Berman's  been 
killed." 

Gilberte  was  floored.  Only  weeks  earli- 
er, things  had  been  moving  along  nicely. 
Investigators  had  finally  scoured  the  South 
Salem  cottage  (which  had  had  two  owners 
since  Durst  sold  it,  around  1990).  They 
took  out  wood  paneling  and  conducted 
forensic  tests.  Divers  even  searched  nearby 
Lake  Truesdale.  (Becerra  declined  com- 
ment on  any  aspect  of  the  investigation, 
and  referred  all  questions  to  Westchester's 
district  attorney,  Jeanine  Pirro.) 

In  November,  Gilberte  had  deftly 
played  the  Bobby  card  with  People.  At  her 
urging,  the  magazine  published  a  story 
about  the  revived  Durst  murder  investiga- 
tion. When  the  Daily  New>  asked  Bobby 
to  comment,  he  replied,  "I  know  nothing 


man's  murder,  detectives  from  the  New 
York  State  Police  had  been  planning  to  in- 
terview her  in  connection  with  Kathie 
Durst 's  disappearance.  But  Gilberte,  be- 
ing Gilberte,  took  it  a  step  farther.  She 
suggested  that  Berman  had  been,  in  some 
way  or  another,  complicit  in  the  disap- 
pearance. She'd  been  raised  by  gangsters, 
after  all.  Gangsters  who  valued  loyalty 
above  all  else,  gangsters  who  knew  how  to 
keep  a  secret.  And  Berman  loved  the 
cloak-and-dagger.  Only  days  before  her 
murder,  reported  New  York  magazine,  she 
had  cryptically  told  her  friend  Kim  Lank- 
ford,  "I  have  information  that's  going  to 
blow  the  top  off  things." 

More  than  likely,  Gilberte  theorized,  it 
had  been  Berman  who  made  Kathie's  sick 
call  to  the  dean's  office.  Why  would  an  ill 
student  call  the  dean's  office?  And  were 
we  really  to  believe  that  the  $25,000  was  a 
"gift"?  Berman  had  sent  Bobby  the  letter 
in  August.  She  didn't  know  how  to  reach 
him,  she  said.  No  reply  for  months.  But 
then,  in  November,  a  reporter  tells  Bobby 
he's  under  investigation.  (Funny— /;e  man- 
aged to  reach  Bobby.)  Suddenly  $25,000 
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arrives  in  Berman's  mailbox.  But  that's  not 
all.  Before  she  died  Berman  had  deposited 
another  $25,000  check  from  Bobby.  Gil- 
berte  thought,  Blackmail,  anyone?  (Ber- 
man's friends  say  this  is  nonsense.) 

The  island  of  Galveston  sits  off  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Texas,  about  an 
hour's  drive  from  Houston.  It's  an  af- 
fordable beach  town  known  for  its  peace- 
able lifestyle  and  good  fishing.  On  Sep- 
tember 30,  2001,  a  man  named  David 
Avina  stood  on  a  rocky  slip  of  beach 
near  his  home  on  Channelview  Drive, 
helping  his  eight-year-old  daughter,  Elyse, 
bait  her  line.  A  few  feet  to  their  right, 
Elyse's  13-year-old  brother,  James,  was  al- 
ready casting. 

"Hey,"  James  said,  turning  toward  his 
stepfather.  "There's  a  body  over  here." 

"Don't  play,"  Avina  replied,  worried  that 
James  was  trying  to  spook  his  kid  sister. 

He  wasn't.  Avina  approached,  looked 
into  the  shallow  water,  and  saw  something 
floating  there— a  dead  pig,  James  guessed. 
Avina  knew  otherwise.  He  was  a  surgical 
nurse,  and  he'd  seen  human  corpses  in 
many  states  of  disrepair—although,  it  must 
be  said,  he'd  never  encountered  a  naked 
torso,  shorn  of  its  head  and  limbs,  floating 
at  his  feet. 

By  nightfall  the  place  was  crawling  with 
news  trucks  and  police.  Neighbors  report- 
ed that  a  number  of  trash  bags  had  been 
floating  offshore.  In  due  time,  the  police 
found  Ihem.  The  bags  contained  two  sev- 
ered arms  and  two  severed  legs.  They  also 
contained  Metamucil  packets,  a  receipt 
(dated  September  28)  from  Chalmers  Hard- 
ware, plastic  cups,  paper  towels,  the  Oc- 
tober 1  edition  of  USA  Today  (front  sec- 
tion only)— and,  not  least,  the  cover  for  a 
Green  Thumb  bow  saw.  On  the  newspaper 
was  a  delivery  address;  2213  Avenue  K, 
in  Galveston. 

The  olive-brown  house  at  2213  'was 
neat  but  humble,  divided  into  four  small- 
ish apartments,  which  rented  for  $300  a 
month.  The  house  had  a  little  backyard, 
which  bordered  an  alley  where  tenants  put 
out  their  garbage  cans.  Once  placed  in 
the  alley,  the  garbage  ceased  to  be  private 
property. 

Galveston  police  vvasied  no  tiRiC.  In- 
side the  garbage  cans  they  found  an  enio- 
ty  trash-bag  box,  a  Metamucil  box.  pla n ? 
cups,  paper  towels,  and  packaging  K 
drop  cloth.  Most  of  the  items  had  beci 
purchased  at  Chalmers  Hardware,  they 
said,  and  the  serial  number  on  the  Met- 
amucil box  matched  that  on  the  packets 
found  in  the  ocean.  Police  also  discov- 
ered the  packaging  for  a  four-inch  paring 
knife,  a  spent  .22-caliber  shell  casing,  a 
pair  of  men's  briefs,  a  bloody  sock,  an 
eviction  notice  addressed  to  a  "Morris 


Black,"  and  an  eye-exam 
receipt  made  out  to  a 
"Robert  Durst."  Black 
lived  downstairs,  in  Apart- 
ment 1;  Durst  was  not  list- 
ed as  a  tenant.  On  October 
3,  police  executed  a  search 
warrant  on  Black's  apart- 
ment, and  there  they  found  blood  in  the 
kitchen  sink,  the  bathroom  shower,  and 
on  the  carpet.  They  also  found  blood  be- 
tween Black's  apartment  and  the  unit 
across  the  hall.  That  unit's  tenant  was  a 
"Dorothy  Ciner." 

Police  searched  her  apartment.  It  was 
sparsely  furnished  and  had  no  telephone. 
What  it  did  have  was  another  section  of 
the  October  1  USA  Today,  more  trash 
bags,  and  a  drop  cloth— plus  bloody  boots 
and  a  bloody  four-inch  paring  knife.  Pre- 
liminary blood  tests  turned  out  positive 
in  various  parts  of  the  apartment,  police 
said.  Also,  there  was  a  "cut"  in  the  kitch- 
en's linoleum  floor.  Blood  had  seeped 
through  the  cut,  soaking  the  wood  beneath 
the  flooring. 

Ms.  Ciner  wasn't  home.  In  fact,  she 
was  rarely  home.  The  landlord,  Klaus 
Dillman,  had  seen  her  four  times,  tops. 
Her  lights  were  on  only  rarely,  and  her 
blinds  were  always  closed.  She  was  very 
quiet.  When  she  had  showed  up  to  rent 
the  place,  about  six  months  earlier,  she 
communicated  only  in  writing.  "I  can't 
talk,"  she  scribbled.  A  throat  condition, 
she  indicated.  She  was  about  five  seven, 
with  a  noticeably  flat  chest,  and  she  wore 
a  wig.  She  always  paid  with  unsigned  mon- 
ey orders.  On  occasion  a  friend  stayed 
with  her,  and  once  or  twice  Dillman  had 
chatted  with  him.  The  friend's  name  was 
Robert  Durst. 

Sometimes  Dorothy  would  enter  the 
house,  and  minutes  later  Durst  would 
leave.  Sometimes  it  was  the  other  way 
around.  Dorothy  liked  to  visit  the  local 
library.  She  wore  glasses,  which  some- 
times were  held  together  with  tape.  Every 
now  and  then  neighbors  saw  Durst 
smoking  on  the  porch.  He  was  shy  and 
polite  and  avoided  eye  contact.  He 
wanted  quiet,  and  sometimes  he  yelled 
at  schoolkids  to  keep  their  voices  down. 
He  took  issue  with  the  barking  of  neigh- 
borhood dogs.  He  barked  back.  No  one 
ever  seemed  to  see  Dorothy  and  Durst 
together. 

None  of  the  tenants  got  along  with 
Morris  Black.  Black  was  a  drifter,  more  or 
less.  He  was  71,  lonely,  and  cranky,  always 
whining  that  he  was  about  to  die,  always 
in  everyone's  business.  He  slept  in  his 
kitchen.  In  September,  his  lease  was  up, 
and  Dillman  wanted  him  out.  On  Septem- 
ber 28,  Durst  asked  Dillman  if  a  "friend 
of  Mrs.  Ciner"  could  rent  Black's  apart- 
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ment.  That  was  odd.  At  the  time.  Black 
was  still  in  his  apartment.  Odder  still  was 
the  feet  that  September  28  turned  out  to 
be,  in  all  likelihood,  the  last  day  of  Morris 
Black"s  life. 

Further  garbage  sifting  turned  up  more 
evidence,  police  said— a  .22-caliber  pistol 
and  two  clips  of  ammunition.  In  the 
meantime,  neighbors  said  that  on  the 
night  before  the  torso  was  found  they'd 
seen  Durst  loading  bags  into  a  silver, 
wagonlike  car.  Police  found  a  vehicle- 
identification  number  registered  to  Durst. 
The  number  was  traced  to  a  silver  Honda 
CRV.  On  October  9,  police  spotted  the 
Honda  traveling  through  Galveston  and 
pulled  it  over.  When  Officer  Gary  Jones 
looked  through  the  car's  window,  he  saw, 
in  addition  to  the  driver,  a  Holiday  Inn 
Express  card— Durst  had  been  staying  at 
the  hotel  on  East  Seawall  Boulevard,  un- 
der the  alias  "Jim  Truss"— and  a  bow  saw. 

Durst  went  quietly.  He  looked  as  if 
he  hadn't  slept  in  days.  As  usual, 
he  was  not  without  marijuana.  He 
gave  a  Dallas  address.  He  had  a  place 
there,  it  turned  out.  In  due  time,  police 
established  that  he  also  had  homes  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Northern 
California.  They  also  established  that, 
years  earlier,  Durst's  schoolmates  had  in- 
cluded a  Dorothy  Ciner  and  a  Jim  Truss- 
neither  of  whom  had  spoken  with  Durst 
in  years.  But  that's  pretty  much  all  the 
police  knew  about  their  suspect,  who  had 
no  criminal  record. 

A  grand  jury  indicted  Durst  on  a  charge 
of  murder.  In  Texas,  only  those  charged 
with  murder  in  the  commission  of  another 
crime  or  capital  murder— the  murder  of  a 
cop  or  a  federal  official— can  be  held  with- 
out bail.  Durst's  was  set  at  $300,000.  The 
figure  was,  by  Galveston  standards,  high. 
It  was  early  the  next  evening  when  a 
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A'eif  York  Post  reporter  named  Larry  Celo 
na  received  a  call  from  one  of  his  sources, 
who  told  him  that  a  Robert  Durst  had 
been  arrested  for  murder.  That's  when 
Andy  Geller  called  Gilberte,  and  Gilberte 
jumped  out  of  her  skin.  "Well,"  Geller 
said,  "there's  some  talk  about  bail." 

A  few  hours  earlier,  a  friend  had  post- 
ed Durst's  bail.  Durst  was  released  pend- 


Galveston,  Texas?  Across  the  hall  from  a 
mysterious  "drifter"  who,  it  turned  out, 
had  more  money  in  the  bank  than  she 
did?  First  Berman,  then  Black. 

But  where  was  Bobby  now?  He'd  been 
in  New  Orleans,  where  he  kept  another 
little  hideaway.  His  landlord  there,  Mi- 
chael Ogden,  called  the  cops  after  spotting 
Durst's  mug  shot  in  a  magazine.  When  they 
searched  the  apartment, 
they  found  a  brunet 
wig  resting  on  a  Styro- 
foam  head.  They  also 
found  a  videotape  of 
an  ABC  News  report 
on  the  Durst  case  and 
a  silver  medallion  in- 
scribed with  the  name 
"Dave  Berman"  that 
had  been  willed  to 
Durst  by  Susan.  "It's 
almost  like  he  wants 
to  get  caught,"  Ogden 
theorized. 

In  November,  Durst 


"I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,"  an  officer 
quoted  him  as  saying.  "I  guess  I'm  just  an 
asshole."  The  man  gave  his  correct  name, 
Robert  Durst,  but  an  incorrect  Social  Se- 
curity number,  police  said.  Nevertheless, 
their  computer  database  revealed  that 
Durst  was  a  wanted  man. 

They  cuffed  him  and  drove  him  to  the 
office  of  a  local  judge,  Barbara  Schlegel. 
"I  am  not  answering  any  questions  until  I 
speak  to  my  lawyer,"  he  told  her. 

Durst's  timing  was  exquisite.  His  vaunt- 
ed criminal-defense  attorney,  Michael  Ken- 
nedy, had  just  called  the  police.  In  fact, 
they  said,  Kennedy  called  within  an  hour 
of  Durst's  arrest.  Which  was  odd,  they 
thought.  While  in  police  custody.  Durst 
hadn't  called  anyone. 

Durst,  it  turned  out,  had  been  staying 
near  the  campus  of  his  abna  mater,  Lehigh 
University,  for  13  days,  having  checked 
into  a  local  hotel  under  yet  another  alias, 
"Emilio  Vignoni."  During  that  time,  locals 
had  seen  him  wearing  a  brown  wig  and 
a  white  mustache  and  talking  to  himself 


"YOU  KNEW  KATHIE?"  BOBBY  ASKED. 
THEY  COULDN'T  HELP  NOTICING  HIS 
USE  OF  THE  PAST  TENSE. 


ing  his  arraignment,  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber 16.  He  never  showed. 

They  haven't  found  Morris  Black's  head. 
He  was  positively  identified  only  after 
police  matched  his  fingerprints  with  a 
set  he'd  given  four  years  earlier,  while  living 
in  North  Charleston  Beach,  South  Caroli- 
na. Evidently,  Black  had  been  upset  about 
his  electricity  bill.  He  was  so  upset,  in  fact, 
that  he  called  the  local  utility  company  and 
threatened  to  blow  it  up.  For  this  he  was 
arrested,  fingerprinted,  and  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Black  was  a  mystery  man.  He  lived  an 
itinerant  lifestyle.  And  yet,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  had  $137,000  in  a  South  Da- 
kota bank.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  ap- 
proached a  neighbor  who  was  looking  to 
buy  a  nearby  property  and  suggested  that 
he  might  be  able  to  help.  "I've  been  talk- 
ing to  someone  who  has  a  lot  of  money," 
he  told  the  neighbor,  Ted  Hanley.  He  also 
told  Hanley  that  he  had  "a  big  secret" 
that  he  couldn't  possibly  discuss. 

Needless  to  say,  Gilberte  promptly 
envisaged  a  history  between  Black  and 
Durst.  Investigators  doubted  that.  The 
murder,  they  felt,  liad  been  committed  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  perhaps  after  Black  heard  or 
saw  something  he  shouldn't  have.  Maybe, 
Gilberte  said.  But  were  we  to  believe  that 
Bobby  just  randomly  chose  to  hide  out  in 


was  spotted  in  Piano,  Texas.  By  the  time 
police  got  there,  however,  he  was  gone. 
There  wefe  alleged  Durst  sightings  in 
Northern  California,  in  homeless  shel- 
ters, even  in  Manhattan.  After  all,  that's 
where  Durst's  wife  lived.  His  new  wife, 
anyhow.  That  would  be  Debrah  Chara- 
tan— a  wealthy  New  York  real-estate  bro- 
ker he  had  taken  to  Saint-Tropez  long 
ago,  and  also  the  "friend"  who  posted 
his  bail.  The  two  were  reportedly 
married  on  December  II,  2000,  in  a 
private  ceremony  in  a  Times  Square 
office  tower  built  by  Douglas  Durst. 
It  seems  that  Robert,  claiming  aban- 
donment, had  divorced  Kathie  in 
1990  without  telling  her  family  or 
friends. 

On  December  1,  America's  Most  Wanted 
broadcast  a  seginent  about  the  Durst  case. 
A  day  earlier,  however,  at  a  Wegmans  gro- 
cery store  in  Hanover  Township,  Pennsylva- 
nia, security  guards  watched  as  a  gnomish 
little  man  wearing  sneakers  reached  into 
a  box  of  Band-Aids,  pulled  one  out,  and 
placed  it  under  his  nose.  (He'd  cut  himself 
shaving.  Evidently,  he  did  a  lot  of  shaving— 
his  head  and  eyebrows  were  hairless.)  When 
the  guards  stopped  the  man,  they  said,  it 
turned  out  that  hx  f.ad  stolen  ?.  newspaper 
and  a  $5.49  clucken-salad  sandwich  with 
roasted  red  peppers  on  a  pumpernickel  bag- 
uette. The  man  was  canning  $500. 


He  was  taken  to  the  Northampton 
County  Prison  and  placed  under  suicide 
watch.  Kennedy  requested  that  his  client 
be  given  a  full  psychiatric  evaluation. 
Texas  prosecutors  promptly  filed  an 
extradition  request.  Later  they  announced 
that  Durst  will  not  face  the  death  penal- 
ty, because  Black's  murder  was  not  a 
capital  offense.  The  New  York  inves- 
tigation, Joe  Becerra  said,  will  continue. 
(The  L.A.P.D.  remained  tight-lipped, 
saying  only  that  Durst  has  not  been  ruled 
out  as  a  murder  suspect  in  the  Berman 
case.) 

Gilberte,  as  ever,  has  her  suspicions. 
She  thinks  Bobby's  fishing  for  an  insani- 
ty plea.  With  Bobby,  you  never  know. 
Case  in  point:  outside  Wegmans  that 
day,  police  found  the  rental  car  he'd 
been  driving.  It  was  a  Chevy  Corsica 
with  stolen  Maryland  license  plates.  In- 
side the  trunk  police  found  two  .38-caliber 
handguns,  another  stash  of  marijua- 
na, and  $37,000,  all  in  hundreds.  Possi- 
bly this  was  Durst's  remaining  nest  egg. 
Weeks  earlier,  Charatan  had  tried  and 
failed  to  withdraw  $1.8  million  from  one 
of  his  accounts,  which  had  been  frozen 
by  police.  The  Corsica  was  traced  back 
to  a  Rent-a-Wreck  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 
The  car  had  been  picked  up  on  October 
17  The  name  on  the  rental  agreement  was 
"Morris  Black."  D 
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AGE  AND  OCCUPATIOH^t33,ie^r. 
PROVENANCE:  Melbourne,  Austratia. 
A  KILLER  ROLE:  Bona,  a  well-kno\^n  comic  in 
Australia,  left  audiences  speechyfe  in  2000's 
Chopper— only  his  second  feature— with  his  terrifying 
and  oftentimes  funny  portrayol  of  Australia's  most 
infamous  criminal,  Mark  "Choppier"  Read.  "My 
background  was  stand-up  comedy.  I  goto  real  taste 
for  acting  when  I  was  doing  sketch  comedy  and 
thought  one  day,  if  given  the  opportunity,  I  wouldn't 
mind  pursuing  the  straighter  side.  That  opportunity 
v/ai  Chopper." 

FROM  ONE  CHOPPER  TO  ANOTHER:  Bona  can  be 
seen  alongside  Ewan  McGregof  and  Josh  Hartnett 
as  Delta  Force  sergeant  first  clasS)  Hoot  in  Blacfe 
Hawk  Down,  The  Ridley  Scott-directed  adaptation 
of  Mark  Bowden's  best-seller  is  based  on  the  1 993 
battle  in  Somalia  in  which  two  Black  Hawk  helicopters 
were  shot  down  and  1 8  U.S.  soldiers  were  killed. 
"Working  with  Ridley  was  awesome.  I  would  literally 
lie  on  broken  gloss  for  him.  He's  incredible.  It  was 
something  I'll  always  treasure." 
YOU  WON'T  LIKE  HIM  WHEN  HE'S  ANGRY:  In  March, 
Bona  starts  filming  director  Ang  Lee's  The  Hulk,  in  the 
title  role.  "I  can't  say  I'm  not  slightly  intimidated  about 
playing  the  Hulk.  I  have  high  expectations  for  myself, 
and  I  don't  want  to  let  people  down." 
SORRY,  GIRLS:  "I'm  married,  we  have  a  two-and-a- 
half-year-old  boy,  and  we  go  everywhere  together. 
We've  only  been  home  for  one  month  this  year 
But  my  wife's  a  trouper.  SlreMhe  one  who  deserves 
the  paycheck,  not  me."  ^"N^   -krista  smith 
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-    Black-  and  -White  Wedd  i  iig 

It  seems  like  half  the  art  world  showed  up  on  a  recent  chilly  night 
at  a  stuffy  Midtown  club  in  New  York  City.  The  occasion  was  ph 
tographer  and  Yale  professor  Gregory  Crewdson's  wedding 
Ivy  Shapiro,  the  director  of  the  Barbara  Gladstone  Gallery  an^ 
daughter  of  sculptor  Joel  Shapiro.  More  than  250  guests  cele- 
brated the  occasion,  including  artists  Chuck  Close,  Cindy  Shei^ 
man,  and  Brice  and  Helen  Marden,  and  even  some  critics, 
who  no  doubt  would  lavish  high  praise  on  this  joint  exhibition. 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     TODD     EBERLE 


MELISSA  GILl^F 

president,  Screen  Actor 

Robert's  Rules  of  Ore 

The  Classic  Manual  of  Parlioi  ■        iry 

Procedure,  Tenth  Edition  (Per it 

"Since  getting  elected  the  presiden'  ; 

the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  I  have  to  chair  II h 

national-board  meetings.  The  book 

keeps  me  informed  of  the  rules  and  is  a 

really  good  sleep  aid." 
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NIGHT 
TABLE 

READING 

ELMORE  LEONARD 

author,  Tishomingo  Blues  (Morrow) 

CharloHe's  Web,  by  E.  B.  White 

(HarperCollins).  "Nobody  could 

believe  that  I  was  writing  o  children's 

book  and  had  never  read  it. 

So  I  did  and  it's  a  honey.  I  love 

animals  talking." 


HORST  RECHELBACHER 

founder,  Aveda 


Vital  Energy:  The  7  Keys 
to  Invigorate  Body,  Mind  &  Soul, 

by  David  Simon,  tvl.D.  (Wiley); 

As  the  Future  Catches  You:  How 

Genomics  &  Other  Forces  Are 

Changing  Your  Life,  Work,  Health  & 

Wealth,  by  Juan  Enriquez  (Crown). 

"These  books  give  me  inner  inspiration 

for  my  daily  actions." 


JENNIFER  LeROY 

C.E.O.,  Tavern  on  the  Green  and 
the  Russian  Tea  Room 


The  Fountainhead,  by  Ayn  Rand 
(Scribner).  "It  was  my  dad's  favorite  book, 

about  an  architect  sticking  to  his 

ideas  and  making  them  happen  regardless 

of  opposition,  tvly  father  always  told 

me  anything  is  possible,  so  I  identify 

with  the  main  character." 
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GET  THE  FEELING.  TOYOTA. 

-^toyota.com 
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VANITIES 


Are  those  glasses 
_  reol? 

>   m   m   m  ..'■ 


A  President 
of  Sony  Pidu  j 


You  folks  come  back  and         "from  one  mile  above  Jalalabad, 
see  us  real  soon,  O.K.?"  this  is  Lester  Holt,  over  and  out." 


"This  hos  been  Ashleig 
Banfieid,  on  the  roof." 


-RICHARD  RUSHFIELD  and  ADAM 


N  I  T  Y     r  A  I  R 


ILLUSTRATIONS     BY     TIM      SHEAFFER 


energy  &  power  •  industry  &  automation  •  information  &  communication  •  medical  systems  &  healthcare  •  financing  •  lighting  •  transportation 
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Information  is  the 

j^est  medicine.  Z^ 
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*J^^  ^  \-  lllv;*v4lv^lllv-.«  perform  best  when  they're  well 
informed.  By  successfully  integrating  medical  and  information  technologies, 
Siemens  provides  physicians  and  health  executives  with  instant  access  to  critical 
information  so  they  can  make  the  right  decisions  right  away.  From  medication 
management  systems  to  networked  imaging  systems,  Siemens  provides 
medical  solutions  to  improve  workflow,  reduce  costs  and,  most  importantly, 
make  cutting-edge  care  available  to  everyone,  everywhere. 

Whether  enhancing  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  healthcare,  developing 
transportation  systems  that  make  travel  safer  and  more  reliable  or  being 
the  world  leader  in  logic  controllers  for  industrial  automation,  Siemens  is 
reshaping  and  redefining  entire  industries.  When  you  have  460,000  minds 
working  together  all  around  the  globe,  including  85,000  right  here  in  the  U.S., 
innovative  solutions  emerge.  And^jthat's  whatit  takes  to  change  the  world.      :^ 
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Global  network  of  InnOvatJon 
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WAR AND 

DESTINY 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  IN  WARTIME 

George  W.  Bush  came  into  office  with  an  emphasis  on  the 

chief-executive  part  of  his  job.  A  year  later,  crisis  management  has  a  whole  new 

meaning,  and  the  president — make  that  the  commander  in  chief — 

is  waging  a  full-scale  war,  with  a  formidable  battaUon  right  behind  him: 

Dick  Cheney  and  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Colin  Powell  and  Condoleezza  Rice,  the  First 

Lady  and  Karen  Hughes.  ANNIE  LEEBOVITZ  catches  the  spirit 

of  Washington's  mission  control,  while  CHRISTOPHER  BUCKLEY  charts  the 

mind-boggling  transition  from  Oval  Office  to  war  room 


It  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  cameras  caught  an 
American  president's  face  at  ,the  precise  moment  he  was 
told  his  country  was  under  attack. 
He  appears  to  be  struggling  to  keep  his  composure. 
He  is  sitting  in  a  room  full  of  second-graders  in  Saraso- 
ta. On  the  same  day  one  year  earlier,  he  was  just  up  the 
Florida  coast,  campaigning  at  a  retirement  community 
named,  oddly.  On  Top  of  the  World.  That  was  then, 
September  11  is  now. 
What  is  he  thinking  behind  those  astonished  eyes?  He 
is  President  of  the  United  States,  the  most  powerful  man 
on  earth,  but  in  this  moment,  sitting  ihere  surrounded  by  seven- 
and  eight-year-olds,  he  looks  alone  There  are  no  grown-ups 
to  help  him,  no  daddy  figures,  no  Jarr:  ::,  Baker,  Dick  Cheney, 
George  H.  W.  Bush. 

You  know  what  he's  thinking.  He's  thinking  what  anyone 
would.  He's  thinking.  Oh  my  God  The  in.sistent  voic;  of  Karma 
has  just  whispered  into  his  ear.  Did  you  ■  .  ■.V,'  think  you  weren't 
going  to  have  to  pay?  Welcome  to  your  pi t         ■-.:  Mr  Bush. 

"Boys,  if  you  ever  pray,  pray  for  me  no.  1  :c-.rr\  Truman  said 
to  ne^vsmen  ho '.rs  after  being  handed  the  job,  along  with  a  World 


War  and  an  atomic  bomb.  "I  feel  like  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  all 
the  planets  have  fallen  on  me." 

About  the  same  time  Bush  was  courting  the  bingo  vote  at  On 
Top  of  the  World,  The  New  York  Times  said  of  him,  "Mr.  Bush 
often  seems  an  echo  of  Prince  Hal,  the  likable  but  dissolute  son 

of  King  Henry  IV  in  Shakespeare's  histories One  of  the 

most  interesting  questions  about  Mr.  Bush  is  whether  he  will 
grow  in  the  same  way." 

The  Prince  Hal  thing— as  Dubya's  father  would  put  it— can 
be  overdone.  But  as  Malvolio  puts  it  in  a  Shakespeare  comedy, 
Tvelfth  Night,  "Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  'em."  And  yet  he  seems  to  have 
accepted  it  all  as  blithely  as  he  has  the  myriad  benisons  of  his 
privileged  Hfe,  without  question  or  even  apparent  introspection. 
The  old  school  motto  applies:  Of  those  who  have  been  given  much, 
much  is  expected.  What  his  father  used  to  call,  charmingly,  "no- 
blesse nobiige." 

He  got  off  to  a  rough  start,  flying  away  from  Washington  to  s 
couple  of  air-force  bases.  At  first,  he  evinced  a  Bushian  aptitude 
for  the  jarring  phrase:  we  would  find  "those  folks"  who  attackec 
us.  But  Bushes  are  cool  in  crisis.  It's  the  breeding,  stupid— blue 
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„  ^^        E  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 

OEOk^S^^U^M,  43RD  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

9~  Phofographed  in  the  Cabinet  Room  on  December  3,  2001. 
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Wasp  sang  at  its  most  fwid.  Vice  President  Bush  did  everything  right  in  1981  af- 
ter Ronald  Reagan  was  shot,  including  his  refusal  to  use  the  Oval  Office.  Desert 
Storm  became  his  managerial  masterpiece.  His  son  President  George  W.  Bush, 
10  years  later,  settled  quickly  into  a  cool  stewardship  of  his  own  war.  When  he 
finally  made  it  home  on  September  11  and  addressed  the  nation  from  the  White 
House,  he  was,  as  Al  Haig  might  say,  in  charge  here. 

Days  later  he  stood  on  the  Ground  Zero  rubble,  bullhorn  in  hand,  and 
shouted  back  at  the  firemen:  "I  can  hear  you.  The  rest  of  the  world  hears 
you.  And  the  people  who  knocked  these  buildings  down  will  hear  all  of 
us  soon."  The  old  college-boy  smirk  was  gone,  replaced  by  a  more  con- 
fident look  of  defiance.  Maybe  this  comes  with  having  access  to  B-52s,  or  terrific 
speechwriters,  or  a  war  council  that  has  actual  experience  in  fighting  a  war. 
(Dick  Cheney,  Cohn  Powell,  and  General  Tommy  Franks  sent  G.I.'s  into  battle 
during  the  Gulf  War;  several  in  Bush's  inner  circle,  including  Tom  Ridge  and  .Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  chairman  Richard  Myers,  fought  in  Vietnam.) 

Earlier  that  day,  at  the  National  Cathedral,  sharing  a  pulpit  with  the  82-year- 
old  preacher  who  had  brought  him  back  to  God,  he  struck  a  stately  note:  "This 
conflict  was  begun  on  the  timing  and  terms  of  others.  It  will  end  in  a  way  and 
at  an  hour  of  our  choosing."  That's  one  for  the  history  and  quote  books,  how- 
ever it  turns  out  in  the  end. 

Six  days  later  he  was  at  the  Capitol,  appearing  before  a  ji^nt  session  of  Con- 
gress. He  began  with  a  gallant  salute  to  the  widow  of  Todd  Beamer,  one  of  the 
passengers  whose  bravery  on  United  Airlines  Flight  93  may  have  ;saved  the  very 
building  in  which  he  was  speaking.  Then  he  turned  to  business:  "Whether  we  bring 
our  enemies  to  justice,  or  bring  justice  to  our  enemies,  justice  will  be  done — 
Either  you  are  with  us,  or  you  are  with  the  terrorists.  From  this  day  forward,  any 
nation  that  continues  to  harbor  or  support  terrorism  will  be  regarded  by  the  United 


THE  PROTECTOR 

TOM  RIDGE, 

DIRECTOR  OF  HOMELAND  SECURITY 

Tom  Ridge  has  no  margin  for  error.  If  he  does  his 
job  well,  no  one  will  notice.  If  he  slips  up,  there  will 
be  hell  to  pay.  At  six  feet  three,  with  a  prominent 
Buzz  Lightyear  jaw,  he  certainly  has  the  right 
appearance  for  a  director  of  homeland  security, 
the  new  West  Wing  post  with  the  Reich-like  name. 
But  he  doesn't  just  look  the  part.  Ridge,  56,  who 
was  in  his  second  term  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
when  President  Bush  came  calling,  grew  up  in  pub- 
lic housing  in  Erie,  a  meat  salesman's  son,  before 
attending  Harvard  on  scholarship  and  serving  a 
seven-month.  Bronze  Star  stint  in  Vietnam.  Now 
engaged  in  an  entirely  new  mode  of  combat,  he 
holds  what  The  Washington  Posf  has  called  "the 
scariest  and  most  difficult  Washington  job  you 
could  possibly  imagine."  He's  in  his  office,  steps 
from  the  Oval,  by  seven  a.m.,  then  often  works  past 
midnight.  Each  day  he  has  to  grapple  with  a  volatile 
mix  of  border  cops,  shaky  airline  executives,  jittery 
postal  workers,  angry  mayors,  and  closemouthed 
officers  from  the  F.B.I,  and  C.I. A.  who  have  never 
been  taught  to  play  nice  with  one  another  All  the 
while  he's  supposed  to  be  a  Reassuring  Presence. 
"We  want  to  brand  Tom  Ridge,"  a  White  House 
official  said.  "When  people  see  him,  we  want  them 
to  think.  My  babies  are  safe." 

Photographed  in  the  Eisenhower  Executive 
Office  Building  on  December  3,  2001. 
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THE  LIEUTENANTS 

RICHARD  ARMITAGE,  PAUL  WOLFOWITZ, 
STEPHEN  HADLEY 

Their  bosses-Powell,  Rumsfeld,  and  Rice-take  most 
of  the  public  fire,  but  these  three  deputies,  Richard 
Armitage  at  State,  Paul  Wolfowitz  at  the  Penta- 
gon, and  Stephen  Hadley  at  the  National  Security 
Council,  are  almost  as  battle-scarred,  the  Beltway 
lieutenants  in  the  terror  war.  Armitage,  56,  an 
ex-navy  seal  and  a  Vietnam  vet  who  can  bench- 
press  440  pounds,  has  been  assisting  Powell  (his 
close  friend  of  20  years)  in  lining  up  allies,  human- 
itarian aid,  and  a  viable  Afghan  government.  Wol- 
fowitz, 58,  on  experienced  Cold  Warrior  and  for- 
mer ambassador  to  Indonesia,  has  been  a  poster 
boy  for  the  hard-liners  who  have  favored  extend- 
ing the  war  to  Iraqi  soil.  Hadley,  54,  an  alumnus  of 
three  Republican  administrations  and  a  key  con- 
duit to  the  president,  makes  sure  that  Bush's  top 
guns  are  all  aiming  at  the  same  target.  So  how 
often  is  this  trio  in  contact?  "About  20  times  a  day," 
Armitage  estimates.  "The  'principals'  are  the  out- 
side faces,  and  we're  the  inside  faces.  We  run  the 
bureaucracy." 

Photographed  in  Hadley's  West  Wing  office 
on  December  3,  2001. 


States  as  a  hostile  regime."  It's  been  a  while  since  presidential  rhetoric  could  raise 
the  hairs  on  your  arm.  Is  this  really  the  same  frat  boy  who  choked  on  his  tongue 
talking  about  "subliminable"  advertising?  Johnny  got  his  gravitas. 

In  that  first  address  from  the  Oval  Office,  Bush  used  an  unfashionable  word; 
evil.  Despite  finding  ourselves  at  war  with  people  who  think  of  us  as  "infi- 
dels," some  Americans  still  resist  calling  their  enemies,  however  sworn,  "evil." 
Sounds  so  judgmental.  Ronald  Reagan  used  the  word,  controversially  and  un- 
apologetically,  to  describe  the  Soviet  Union.  How  his  handlers  wrung  their 
hands!  It  made  him  sound  so  . . .  extreme.  Didn't  he  realize  how  it  made  him 
sound  to  sophisticated  Europeans?  Wasn't  there  another  word? 

George  W.  Bush,  who  probably  last  consulted  a  thesaurus  at  Andover.  used  the 
e-word  three  times  that  night,  and  he  hasn't  stopped  using  it  since.  Osama  bin 
Laden— whom  the  Times  has  insisted  on  calling  "Mr."  bin  Laden— has  been  "the  Evil 
One."  Saddam  Hussein  is  "evil."  If  Richard  Nixon  had  tried  that  out  on  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  another  100,000  college  students  would  have  marched  on  Washington  and 
gotten  extra  credit  for  it  on  their  final  grade.  Doubtless,  sopliisticated  Europeans  are 
sniggering  at  Mr.  Bush's  quaint,  Manichaean  simplicity.  But  then,  in  the  era  of  Harry 
Potter,  moral  clarity  may  be  making  a  comeback.  Voldemort  is  as  Voldemort  does. 

Upon  hearing  Bush's  pronouncements,  presidential  biographer  Edmund  Mor- 
ris was  reminded  of  two  of  his  subjects:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Ronald  Rea- 
gan. Says  Morris,  "I  don't  know  if  President  Bush's  demand  for  the  capture  of 
Osama  bin  Laden  'alive  or  dead'  was  inspired  by  Theodore  Roosevelt's  famous 
call,  actually  uttered  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay.  for  'Perdicaris  alive  or 
Raisuli  dead'  [in  response  to  the  1904  Tangier  kidnapping  of  Greek-American 
Ion  Perdicaris  by  Berber  tribesman  Ahmed  al-Raisuli].  But  that  kind  of  strong, 
simple  language,  intolerable  to  the  pointy-headed,  transmits  our  absolute  deter- 
mination not  to  be  held  hostage  by  Muslim  malcontents.  One  remembers  how 
the  pointies  reacted  to  Ronald  Reagan's  equally  terse  declaration  in  1983  that  the 
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Soviet  Union  was  an  'evil  empire.'  History  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  these  words 
upon  the  Soviet  nomenklatura  was  instantly  and  permanently  demoralizing." 

You  sense  that  Dubya  does  not  lie  awake  at  night  pounding  his  pillow,  anguish- 
ing over  collateral  damage,  or  trying  to  figure  out  why  they  hate  us,  or  dwelling  on 
the  nature  of  evil.  It  has  been  noted  that  he  cracks  jokes  less  often  and  tends  to  be 
more  solemn  in  private  than  he  was  prior  to  September  11.  And  since  he  moved  to 
Washington,  his  hair  is  noticeably  grayer,  the  lines  on  his  face  more  pronounced— 
but  not  from  hand-wringing.  In  Isaiah  Berlins  formulation,  Dubya  is  a  hedgehog, 
not  a  fox:  he  knows  one  big  thing  rather  than  many  little  things.  His  predecessor 
was  a  brighter  intellect,  perhaps  one  of  the  brightest  ever  to  inhabit  the  White 
House.  He  would  have  happily  stayed  up  for  an  all-night  bull  session  debating  the 
nature  of  evil,  quoting  Schopenhauer  and  Niebuhr  until  the  birds  started  chirping. 
Is  such  complexity  of  mind  an  asset  or  a  liability  in  a  commander  in  chief? 

In  that  famous  pop  quiz  during  the  presidential  campaign,  Bush  could  not  name 
the  leader  of— among  three  other  countries— Pakistan.  Until  he  became  presi- 
dent, he  had  ventured  overseas  a  total  of  three  times.  He  took  office  knowing 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  electorate  had  not  voted  for  him.  And  then 
one  sunny  September  morning  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  all  the  planets  fell  on  him, 
"The  first  thing  that  pops  into  my  mind,"  says  historian  David  Halberstam, 
"is  Truman.  Getting  in,  and  suddenly  the  whole  world  explodes  under  you  and 
you've  got  to  learn  as  it's  turning  ever  so  fast.  This  unlikely  man  comes  in,  and 
he's  never  even  traveled,  and  he  gets  the  toughest  geopolitical  call  in  half  a  cen- 
tury and  there's  not  always  even  a  right  answer.  Ultimately,  it  s  a  test  of  democ- 
racy. Does  it  put  forward  the  right  guys?" 

George  W.  Bush  has  warned  us  repeatedly  that  the  war  on  terrorism  will  be  a 
long  one,  so  who  knows  if  it  will  end  in  a  way  and  at  an  hour  of  our  choosing. 
But  when  the  September  attacks  came,  there  was  reassurance-in  the  firemen 
who  rushed  toward  the  danger,  in  the  passengers  who  fought  back,  and  in  a 
president  who  rose  to  the  occasion. 


THE  CONSIGUERI 

KARL  ROVE,  KAREN  HUGHES 

In  war,  as  in  peace,  a  president's  nnost  valuable 
confimodily  is  his  time.  Control  whom  he  sees,  where 
he  goes,  and  what  he  says  when  he  gets  there, 
and  you  can  change  the  world.  That's  power.  And 
in  the  Bush  White  House,  Karen  Hughes  and  Karl 
Rove  have  it.  Hughes,  45,  is  counselor  to  the  pres- 
ident and  his  senior  communications  adviser.  An 
army  brat  and  former  journalist,  she  aims  not  to 
win  friends  among  the  press  corps— although  she 
has  many— but  to  actually  convert  them.  Rove,  51, 
Bush's  chief  political  adviser,  is  the  West  Wing's 
resident  historian  and  a  policy  Uber-wonk  in  his 
own  right.  In  consort  with  Chief  of  Staff  Andrew 
Card,  Hughes  and  Rove  parse  the  president's  time 
and  his  words  to  croft  the  image  of  a  man  who 
knows  who  he  is  and  what  he  wonts.  Since  the  ter- 
ror assaults,  the  context  has  changed,  surely,  but 
not  their  mission:  it's  still  All  Bush,  All  the  Time. 
Hughes  runs  the  P.R.  war  to  define  The  War,  and 
worked  to  establish  linked  command  centers  in 
D.C.,  London,  and  Islamabad  to  ride  herd  on  the 
story  in  any  time  zone.  Rove,  meanwhile,  keeps 
one  eye  on  the  president's  domestic  agenda  while 
training  the  other  on  the  next,  if  less  pressing,  battle- 
front:  the  midterm  elections,  nine  months  away. 

Photographed  in  Hughes's  West  Wing  office  on 
December  3,  2001. 
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ONFIDANTE  I 

ONDOLEEZZA  RICE,  NATIONAL-SECUftlTY  ADVISER 

We've  heardall  about  her  propensities  for  classical  piano,  figure  skating,  Soviet  studies— 
and,  oh  yes;  that  evening  gown  in  Vogue.  But  what  did  you  do  in  the  war,  Dr.  Rice?  After 
the  trionths  pass  and  the  smoke  clears,  historians  will  note  that  it  was  Condoleezza  Rice,  the 
47-year6ldnationaksecurrt>^adviser,  who  played  a  crucial  role,  beyond  her  N.S.C.  purview, 
as  presidential  spu>i^g  boqrdi, Tight-lipped  in  public,  less  so  on  Camp  David  weekends 
and  in  White  :HQUse''^ridors(>vhere  hers  U  the  power  office  closest  to  the  main  man's), 
.  .Rice.offei^^aeasidere^iwisddmm  whispers  rather  than  shouts— and,  as  such,  it  carries  more 

l^duri^hg  &  rdreqppedfpnce  on  CNN,  that  we  would  deal  with 
Me>v^lha|.th|!')drtiil^^  Beloved  by  both  Bush  gen- 

Wfe Ijnfroduced  ''toriidi''  to  his  son-Rice  is  living  proof  that,  in 
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r  Executive  Office  Builc 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  s^ 

DONALD  RUMSFELD,  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  - 

Hard  to  believe  that  just  a  few  months  ago  69-year-old  Donald  Rwi^feid  wa^<3li'encfting^otl. 

the  uniformed  military  and  Congress,  and  facing  rumors  of  his  removal.  Since  September  1 1, 

however,  the  oldest  defense  secretary  in  history— who,  under  President  Gerald  Forcf,  was  the 

youngest  defense  secretary  in  history-has  shaken  off  the  dust  and  emerged  as  the  most  vig- 
I tD...L',  /"_L: I    A  4 il^ _i  D.: »__    D ' I.  ii •.  ■  rt 


al-Qaedo,  displaying  the  same  matter-of-fact,  oddly  reassuring  ruthlessness:  "My  hope  is  that 
they  will  either  be  killed  or  taken  prisoner."  He's  brought  back  terms  like  "darn"  and  "you 
bet,"  and  may  yet  reluscitate  the  Cold  War  Look.  Headlining  at  Pentagon  briefings,  he's  ajso 
become  the  hottest  ticket  in  town— whether  musing  on  the  activities  of  the  Taliban  ("They  were 
not  cootcing  cookies  inside  those  tunnels")  or  taking  shots  at  his  newly  minted  fans  ("I'll  be 
happy  to  respond  to  questions  from  anybody-except  maybe  the  press").  There  are  benefits  to 
having  faced  previous  crises  with  cronies  from  the  Ford  and  Bush  Senior  eras.  "It's  a  big  help," 
admits  Rumsfeld,  who  felt  the  Pentagon  shake  that  morning  last  September.  "And  it's  a  big  help 
to  have  experienced  a  lot  in  life.  I  come  here  [to  Washington,  D.C]  in  1957." 

Photographed  in  the  Eisenhower  Executive  Office  Builditig  on  December  3,  2001. 
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THE  HEAT 

JOHN  ASHCROFT,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

You  thoughtlhis  was  going  to  be  pretty?  Well,  tough  times  demand  a  tough  man.  A  man  who  once  urged  voters  to  sup- 
port a  meosurte^lh&t  would  make  it  easier  for  them  to  carry  concealed  weapons.  A  man  who  once  said,  "I  have  no  king 
but  Jesus."  A  man  who  doesn't  touch  alcohol  and  whose  two  self-professed  vices  ore  ice  cream  ood  chocolate-chip  cookies. 
John  Ashcroft,  59,  the  son  of  an  Assemblies  of  God  minister,  has  served  as  on  avowedly  conservative  two-term  Missouri 
goverhor  and  a  Christian  Coalition-friendly  U.S.  senator.  He  has  made  reference  to  The  Simpsons  and  has  conceded 
that  comedian  Dorrell  Hammond  does  "a  reasonably  accuTare"1mpression  of  him  on-Sofurday  Night  Live.  No  one  would 
call  him  sdft  on  terrorism.  Or"  cm!  liberties.  In  the  aftermath  of  9/11,  Ashcroft  has  overseen  tihe  roundup  of  more  than 
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?VsHtuf^^inal  S'sue^'^^  approach  has  won  him  the  respect  of  many,  the  scorn  of  legions,  and  the  gratitude-— 

tOf^fptiief  e:)^ec(itive.  With'the  attorney  general  drawing  much  of  the  heat  for  waging  the  president's  war  here  at^eaTaT 
"(op^le  remember  John  Mitchell?),  he  h^  allowed  George  W.  to  maintain  his  status  as  Gooii  Cop  in  the  good  fignT 

l^lrbtographed  with  qn  F.B.I,  escort  in  t^((^jSpnhower  Executive  Office  Building  on  Decembei'  4/  2001.  -^  -~-        _: 


THOPIN  TEAW  i^ 

MARY  MATALIN.  CHARLOTTE  BEEftsVviCTORI>|CLARtCE,  AR^LEISCHER,  DAN  BARTLETT 

As  in  past  wars,  the  battlefield  belongs  to  the  boys.  BdBhis  time  around,  the  campaign  for  hearts  and  minds  is  the  province 
of  a  more  diverse  cast.  The  day  qfter  the  terrorists str^^  President  Bush  made  White  House  counselor  Karen  Hughes  (see     | 
page  85)  the  message  marshal  6f  a  government-wide  image  offensive.  Her  top  brass  would  come  to  include  the  vice  presi-     j- 
dent's  counselor  and  chief  communications  adviser,  Mary  Motaiin,  48,  already  famous  as  a  political  operative,  talk-shoW     : 
host,  atid  bipartisan  bedfellovJWhite  H:&us«  press  sj^cretary  Ari  Fleischer,  41,  an  unflappable  New  Yorker  and  Capitol  Hill 
veteran  given  the  good-ol'-bqfflBg  "A^f-Bob"  by  ths.|>resident;  Pentagon  spokeswoman  Victoria  Clarke,  42,  the  rare  hand 
with  close  ties  to  Bush  I,  Busi^Kd  Senator  JpJin/li^Cain;  White  House  communications  director  Dan  Bartlett,  30,  one  of  ■ 


earned  her  stripes  not  in  th 
celebrated  for  triumphs  li^ 
forged  the  weapons  of  moi 
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Maybe  that's  what  y" 
Photographed  ori;a^ 


i  of  G.Q^politi^s  but  on  Madijs^  Avenue.  That  the  administration  reached  out  to  Beers, 
,pn'(n'^0M'e  Beri's  rice,  is  further  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Information  Age  has 
fe^:  foqether,  these; fi.V'i  form  the  nucleus  of  on  operation  that  seeks  to  reach  beyond  the 
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'p\j  ^AO^tid  the.definition  of  warrior, 
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THEFIRSTmpY 

LAURA  BUSH  v^^v  ' 

She  was;  in  the  first  few  months.ofthe  new  administration,  the  anti-Hillar/:  a  soft', 
spoken  devotee  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and,  naturally,  her  own  mother-in-law,' 
Barbara  Bush,  Since  the  war  began,  this  55-year-old  former  librarian  and  public-, 
school  teacher  has  continued  demonstrating  the  uncanny  power  of  the  liaJl' 
'  'efuThe  first  First  Lady  ever  to  step  in  for  the  president  during  the  weekly  \Af^ 
P^^radio  address,  she  held  forth  with  command  and  compassion  on 
s^ptiBan's  brutal  treatment  of  women.  She's  also  been  the  most  adept.  East  Wing 

'  "iband  when  he  starts  sounding  like  Jack  Palance.  '\\ 
jj_^,.'anting  Osama  bin  Laden  dead  or  alive,  she  sidled        '  V^ 
lie,  you  gonna  git  'irn?"  He  has  since  toned  it  down.  'f 

e  HflUln  December  4,  2001. 
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it's  up  to  the  soldiers.  Photographer  HARRY  BENSON  tracks  down 
General  Richard  Myers,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Ibmmy  Franks  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command, 
and  the  crew  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
\].S.S.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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OVrttHliil 

CREW  ABOARD  t^AIRCJ^^T  CARRIER  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

The >rqr-hds  its  cereiellum  (the  White  House)  and  its  central  nervous  system  (the  Pentagon).  But  here, 
In  the  Arabian  Sec»J-is  its  galjj&jaipg  pulse:  the  four-qnd-a-half-acre  deck  of  the  nuclear-powered  U.S.S, 
.J/ie©dore  fbpseyeftThii  186,^^^  floating  comrnand  post  has  served  as  the  lead  vessel  in  a  cluster 

•?pf  three  battle  groups,  %iisiit1ng  of  30rodd- ships.  It  is  from  this  platform  that  many  of  the  war's  bomb 
•^fcris  hayii?ffen  ;di;s^a|t^ld,.frhbse  ore  F/A-l$  fighters  in- the  background.)  Above,  a  contingent  from  the 
i:-Si30ieve\i^$^^-'!^«^^f^«^  hold's  lip  three  remembrance  banners:  the  American  flag  that  was  hoisted 
'"at  G«(!iifni;^i^bWSept^niber,;|lby1hree  New  York  firemen,  along  with  the  colors  of  the  New  York  Police 


THE  GENERAL 

TOMMY  FRANKS,  Jk 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  OF  U.^ENTRAL  COMMAND 

"Is  Tommy  Franks  ready  to  go?"  the  president  osked  his  war  council 
on  October  5,  2001.  Affirmative,  came  the  reply.  "All  right,  then. 
We're  ready  to  go."  Within  24  hours,  George  W.  Bush  gave  the 
order  to  let  combat  commence,  which  it  did  on  October  7.  The 
president  was  placing  his  trust  in  thousands  that  day,  but  in  none 
more  than  Franks.  The  commander  of  the  Afghan  theater.  General 
Franks,  56,  is  all  business  and  no  bluster,  an  even-keeled  four-star 
raised  in  Bush  country  (Midland,  Texas)  whose  family  neverthe- 
less calls  him  Pooh.  While  some  analysts  have  decried  his  methods 
as  too  standard-issue  for  the  first  major  conflict  of  the  21  st  century, 
"■ttjnks's  battle  plan  has  utilized  a  full  complement  of  tactics,  both 
iptdern  and  ancient:  drone  aircraft  and  horse-mounted  posses, 
special-ops  teams  and  bands  of  Northern  Alliance  tribesmen.  In  fact, 
so  high-tech  hasf  ronks's  war  been  that  he  has  run  most  of  it  from 
on  air-force  base  in  Florida,  7,750  miles  from  the  front. 

Dk^iggraphed  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 


THE  CHAIR 


lL^mA 


GENERAL  RICHARD  MYERS, 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAF. 

Last  August,  the  president  chose  a  low-key  Kansan  to  be  Amer- 
ica's ranking  military  officer:  air-force  general  Richard  Myers. 
Eighteen  days  later,  his  nation  was  at  war.  At  the  time  Bush  tapped 
Myers  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  post,  the  Pentagon  buzzwords  were 
"missile-defense  shield";  Myers  had  headed  both  the  U.S.  Space 
Command  and  NORAD,  the  early-warning  system  that  monitors  th^ 
heavens  for  enemy  incursions.  Now  the  ex-combat  pilot,  who 
flew  600  hours  in  Vietnam,  was  assuming  a  wholly  new  domain, 
taking  aim  against  a  far-flung  terror  network.  The  plajnspoken 
Myers,  59,  sometimes  accompanied  at  briefings  by  the  ubiquitous 
Rear  Admiral  John  "Boomer"  Stufflebeem,  once  cleverly,  Stied 
up  bin  Laden:  "He  certainly  wouldn't  qualify  for  a  commaTO  of 

any  U.S.  unit,  you  know He's  one  that  prefers  that  others  do 

the  fighting."  Nor  is  Myers  afraid  to  fake  fiis  own  q^Hficersto-tgisk, 
recently  making  fun  of  a  ranking  Marine  forsaying.thaf'^lfieci 
troops  had  "eviscerated"  Taliban  forces:  -"We  were  stirpffsedf'a 
Marine  even  knew  what  'eviscerated'  tUfioni." 

Photographed  at  the  Pentagon  on  September  19,2001. 
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SotheBy  s  price-fixing  trial-^ 

.om  C.E.O.  Dede  Brooks's  humiliation 

on  the  witness  stand,  to  the  turmoil 

of  one  holdout  juror,  to  the  reaction  of 

lairman  Alfred  Taubman's  daughter  to 

^his  conviction — raised  the  question: 

did  two  wealthy,  gifted,  and  successful 

people  risk  so  much  for  so  Httle? 

1  the  latest  instaUment  of  his  diary, 

.  I  DOMINICK  DUMVE  draws 

-^     on  his  complex  friendship  with 

y  Taubman  and  his  wife,  Judy, 

^s  social  connections  to  Brooks, 

> ,  ,l|^nd  his  years  of  courtroom 

experience  to  explore  the  human 

E     dramas  behind  the  verdict 


his  seems  to  be  the  sea- 


son for  the  fall  of  titans.  Several  of  the  rich- 
est people  in  the  city,  who  reigned  supreme 
in  the  social  and  financial  worlds,  have 
come  crashing  to  earth.  Probably  no  case 
has  been  as  closely  monitored  as  the  price- 
fixing  scandal  involving  the  distinguished 
auction  houses  Sotheby's  and  Christie's.  In 
its  simplest  terms,  A.  Alfred  Taubman,  the 
chairman  of  Sotheby's,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Tennant,  the  chairman  of  Christie's,  had  12 
secret  meetings  to  discuss  fixing  prices  in 
order  to  stop  the  sellers  of  art  and  jewelry 
from  playing  one  house  off  the  other  for  a 
better  deal.  The  agreement  of  rivals  to 
arrange  business  in  this  way  is  a  crime 
which  is  punishable  in  the  United  States 
by  a  prison  sentence.  As  one  who  is  used 
to  sitting  through  the  trials  of  murderers 
and  rapists,  I  tend  to  think  of  such  collu- 
sion as  a  sissy  crime,  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  victimless  crime,  this  was  it.  What  it 
boiled  down  to  was  rich  people  cheating 
other  rich  people,  most  of  whom  were 
so  rich  they  didn't  know  they  were  being 
cheated. 

Taubman  and  Tennant  eventually  turned 
the  matter  over  to  their  lead  deputies,  Di- 
ana D.  Brooks,  known  as  Dede,  of  Sothe- 
by's, and  Christopher  Davidge  of  Christie's, 
and  told  them  to  work  out  the  details. 
Dede  Brooks  had  become  C.E.O.  in  1994, 
after  being  selected  by  her  predecessor, 
Michael  Ainslie.  to  succeed  him.  The  En- 
glish writer  Robert  Lacey  tells  a  wonderful 
anecdote  about  the  relationship  of  Brooks 
and  Ainslie  in  his  book  Sotheby's:  Bidding 
for  Class.  Ainslie  described  Brooks's  busi- 
ness style  as  "Attack,  attack,  attack."  At  a 
Christmas  party,  he  presented  her  with  a 
pair  of  brass  balls  and  told  her,  "Try  crack- 
ing these,  Dede,  and  stop  cracking  mine." 
"I  didn't  know  you  had  any,"  Brooks 
replied  to  her  then  boss.  In  time  she  got 
his  job.  and  the  two  colluders.  Brooks  and 
Davidge,  got  down  to  business. 

They  met  in  secret.  "That  meeting  was 
in  my  London  apartment,"  Brooks  testi- 
fied on  the  stand,  and  she  spoke  of  anoth- 
er in  the  private  dining  room  of  a  minor 
London  hotel.  Once,  Davidge  flew  from 
Heathrow  to  J.FK.  on  the  Concorde.  He 
didn'!^  have  any  luggage,  because  he  was 


going  right  back  on  the  next  Concorde. 
Brooks  picked  him  up  in  her  car  at  the 
British  Airways  terminal,  and  they  drove  to 
an  airport  parking  lot,  where  they  got  in 
the  backseat  to  exchange  papers.  Then  she 
took  him  back  to  the  terminal  in  time  to 
catch  his  return  flight.  When  you  sneak 
around  Uke  that  to  carry  out  your  duties, 
you  must  be  aware  that  you're  doing  some- 
thing wrong.  That  is  how  traitors  meet  be- 
fore they  sell  out  their  country,  or  the  way 
Mafia  chieftains  meet  to  plot  murders. 

In  the  long  run,  Christie's  got  off  scot- 
free,  although  its  reputation  now  stinks. 
Price-fixing  is  not  an  extraditable  offense  in 
England,  so  Sir  Anthony  Tennant  did  not 
attend  Taubman's  trial.  In  fact,  Tennant 
can  never  return  to  the  United  States  with- 
out risking  arrest.  Davidge,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  ratted  to  the  authorities 
and  received  immunity  from  prosecution, 
came  to  New  York  and  did  devastating  and 
embarrassing  harm  to  Alfred  Taubman  on 
the  stand.  It's  safe  to  say  that  Davidge  is 
probably  the  most  hated  man  in  the  auc- 
tion world  today,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
matter  to  him.  He  has  a  rather  Dickensian 
background.  Both  his  father  and  grand- 
father worked  at  Christie's  before  him.  His 
grandfather  had  been  a  clerk,  and  his  fa- 
ther had  had  some  other  belowstairs  kind 
of  job.  Even  after  Davidge  became  C.E.O. 
in  this  notoriously  snobbish  business,  his 
own  employees  never  treated  him  as  a  so- 
cial equal.  When  he  was  forced  out  of 
Christie's,  he  got  severance  pay  of  S8  mil- 
lion and  continuing  compensation  as  a 
consuhant.  He  married  a  beautiful  young 
Indian  employee  of  the  auction  house,  who 
turned  out  to  be  from  a  rich  family,  and 
they  moved  to  India. 

Dede  Brooks  pleaded  guilty  but  pointed 
the  finger  at  her  boss,  Taubman,  and  said 
she  had  acted  on  his  instructions.  By  testify- 
ing against  her  former  mentor  and  friend, 
who  had  elevated  her  to  the  top  position  at 
Sotheby's,  she  hoped  to  have  a  possible 
three-year  prison  term  reduced  or  eradicat- 
ed. Their  friendship  soon  turned  to  hate. 
Taubman  went  on  trial  and,  in  an  unexpect- 
ed conclusion  that  was  the  talk  of  every 
New  York  dinner  party  and  of  art  and 
social  circles  the  world  over,  was  found 
guilty.  That  moment  in  court  was  electri- 
fying. The  word  went  out  to  us  reporters 
that  the  jury  had  reached  a  verdict,  which 
would  be  read  in  10  minutes.  We  raced  to 
our  places,  notebooks  in  hand.  Right  away, 
it  became  apparent  what  was  about  to  hap- 
pen. According  to  a  rumor,  the  prosecution 
team  had  been  in  an  office  right  next  to  the 
room  in  which  the  jurors  were  deliberating 
and  could  hear  through  the  wall,  but  I  can- 
not vouch  for  the  veracity  of  that.  However, 


both  sides  seemed  to  know  the  verdict  be- 
fore the  jury  entered  the  courtroom  to  de- 
liver it.  The  prosecution  lawyers  were  giggly, 
whispering  and  smiling  to  one  another  at 
their  table.  The  defense  team,  led  by  Robert 
Fiske  and  Scott  Muller,  sat  in  their  chairs 
with  no  expression  on  their  faces. 

hen  Taubman  entered 
the  courtroom,  I  felt 
that  he  also  knew.  His 
face  was  stricken.  His 
pace  was  slow.  He  was 
preceded  by  his  stepson- 
in-law,  Louis  Dubin,  the  husband  of  Judy 
Taubman's  daughter.  Tiffany,  who  is  known 
to  be  exceptionally  close  to  her  stepfather. 
He  had  put  her  in  charge  of  the  fashion 
department  at  Sotheby's,  in  which  she 
helped  pioneer  auctions  of  vintage  couture. 
In  that  position,  she  was  highly  regarded 
right  up  until  the  time  she  resigned  in  1999. 
Dubin,  who  had  been  a  comfort  to  Taub- 
man during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  trial, 
looked  grim.  Taubman  sat  down  next  to 
Fiske,  and  they  did  not  exchange  one  word. 
We  stood  as  the  jury  entered.  I  searched 
their  faces,  but  they  were  impassive.  The 
court  clerk  asked  the  foreman  to  rise.  "Has 
the  jury  agreed  upon  a  verdict?"  he  asked. 
"We  have,"  replied  the  foreman.  "Will  the 
defendant  please  rise,"  said  the  clerk,  and 
Taubman  rose,  his  face  a  mask.  He  is  a  mas- 
sive presence,  tall  and  portly,  and  he  was, 
as  always,  beautifully  dressed,  in  a  gray  Sav- 
ile  Row  suit.  Even  in  what  must  have  been 
the  worst  moment  of  his  life,  he  projected 
power  and  dignity.  The  foreman  spoke  loud- 
ly and  clearly  the  word  that  Alfred  Taub- 
man, in  the  two  years  since  his  indictment, 
had  never  expected  to  hear:  "Guilty." 

Seeing  a  titan  fall  is  a  very  moving  expe- 
rience. He  fell  with  grace,  but  he  fell,  and 
his  fife  will  never  be  the  same.  He  sank 
slowly  back  into  his  seat  as  the  jurors  were 
individually  polled,  and  the  word  "guilty" 
was  pronounced  11  more  times,  once  by  a 
reluctant  juror,  an  African-American,  whose 
face  was  buried  in  his  chest  and  who  ap- 
peared to  be  crying  as  he  finally  whispered 
the  word.  The  judge  thanked  and  dismissed 
the  jury.  Taubman  never  spoke  or  moved. 
I  couldn't  stop  looking  at  him.  It  was  an 
unbearably  sad  moment.  The  prestigious 
company  he  had  bought  with  his  friend 
and  role  model  Henry  Ford  II,  the  compa- 
ny that  had  catapulted  him  and  his  wife  to 
the  very  top  of  internafional  society,  had 
ultimately  destroyed  him. 

He  faces  up  to  three  years  in  prison  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  fines  when  he  is  sen- 
tenced on  April  2.  For  money  they  didn't 
need,  both  Taubman  and  Brooks  have  vir- 
tually ruined  their  lives.  Their  disgrace 
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^  What  it  boiled  down  to  was  rich  people 

cheating  other  rich  people,  most  of  whom  were  so  rich 

they  didn't  know  they  were  being  cheated. 


will  undoubtedly  appear  in  the  first 
line  of  their  obituaries  wjien  they  die. 

Right  up  front,  I  think  it's 
important  to  declare  that 
I  personally  know  both 
the  accuser  and  the  ac- 
cused, Dede  Brooks  and 
Alfred  Taubman,  as  well 
as  Alfred's  wife,  Judy,  who  once  worked 
the  front  counter  at  Christie's  and,  in 
an  earlier  incarnation,  was  Miss  Israel— 
a  subject  it's  best  to  steer  clear  of  now 
that  she  moves  in  circles  with  princesses 
and  duchesses.  I  have  interacted  over 
the  years  less  with  Dede  Brooks  than 
with  Alfred  Taubman.  Brooks  is  a  close 
friend  of  several  close  friends  of  mine, 
so  it's  a  step  removed.  My  relationship 
with  Taubman  is  more  complicated. 

I  first  met  him  in  Switzerland  in 
1987  at  the  sale  of  the  Duchess  of  Wind- 
sor's jewels.  I  wrote  in  this  magazine 
at  the  time,  "On  April  2,  in  Geneva, 
A.  Alfred  Taubman,  the  Michigan  mall 
millionaire  who  has  become  the  grand 
seigneur  of  the  auction  worid,  put  on 
an  auction  which,  for  sheer  showman- 
ship, rivaled  the  finest  hours  of  the  late 
P.  T  Bamum,  the  grand  seigneur  of  the  cir- 
cus world,  who  immodestly  called  his  cir- 
cus the  greatest  show  on  earth.  Mr. 
Taubman,  no  shrinking  violet  himself, 
pitched  his  tent,  or  rather  his  red-and-white 
striped  marquee,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Geneva  and  papered  the  house  with  some 
of  the  grandest  names  in  the  Almanack  de 
Gor/!6r— non-bidders,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
swellest  dress  extras  in  auction  history."  Af- 
ter that  auction,  which  made  him  a  famous 
personality  in  the  social  and  art  worlds, 
I  listened  in  on  a  conversation  he  had  at  a 
party  in  New  York  in  which  he  described 
how  he  had  re-structured  Sotheby's  and 
made  it  a  profitable  company.  I  quoted 
him  as  saying,  "I  computerized  it.  I  got 
rid  of  the  advertising  department  entirely. 
They  were  doing  institutional  advertising. 
I  said  to  them,  'This  isn't  an  institution. 
This  is  a  business.'  I  didn't  do  wholesale 
firing,  as  everyone  said.  I  kept  the  best 
people,  but  I  brought  in  experts  to  go  over 
every  department.  Now  we  have  a  working 
operation.  When  I  took  over  the  compa- 
ny, they  were  doing  350,  375  million  a  year. 
Last  year  we  did  900  million.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  I  expect  we'll  do  something 


ede  Brooks  presides  over  Sotheby's 
auction  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Windsor's  estate  in  New  York,  1998. 
Inset,  Christopher  Davidge,  former 
C.E.O.  of  Christie's,  arrives  at  court  in 
Manhattan  to  give  his  testimony,  2001. 


like  a  billion  two,  a  billion  five,  around 
there."  Taubman  was  furious  at  the  quote. 
He  complained  to  the  editor  that  I  had 
eavesdropped  on  a  private  conversation, 
which  was  exactly  what  I  had  done  be- 
fore going  into  the  bathroom  to  write  it 
all  down  in  the  green  leather  notebook  I 
always  carry  with  me. 

Later,  a  more  serious  complaint  about 
me  came  from  Taubman.  In  my  1988  novel. 
People  Like  Us.  Alfred  and  Judy  Taubman 
are  one  of  three  very  noticeable  couples  of 
the  period  whom  I  made  a  composite  of 
in  the  nouveau  riche  couple  Elias  and  Ruby 
Renthal,  who  take  over  financial  and  so- 
cial New  York  in  the  80s  and  then  crash  to 
earth.  The  other  two  couples  were  the  Saul 
Steinbergs  and  the  John  Gutfreunds.  The 
Taubmans  were  displeased,  and  threatened 
to  take  legal  action.  In  order  to  avoid  a  law- 
suit, I  made  certain  changes  in  the  book. 
I  took  out  the  detail  that  Ruby  Renthal  had 
once  been  Miss  Akron,  in  deference  to  Mrs. 
Taubman's  having  once  been  Miss  Israel.  I 
made  her  a  flight  attendant  instead.  I  delet- 
ed the  name  of  an  auction  house  called 
Boothby's  in  the  book,  and  I  had  to  re- 
move the  word  "ormolu"  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  18th-century  commode— I  had 


plagiarized  it  from  a  Sotheby's  catalogue- 
that  the  Taubmans  had  bought  for  them- 
selves before  the  auction  took  place. 

When  we  met  in  public,  we  never  spoke. 
But  the  story  has  a  twist.  During  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  in  New  York 
in  1992,  when  Clinton  and  Gore  were  nom- 
inated, I  slipped  away  from  my  table  at  a 
swanky  Upper  East  Side  dinner  party  to 
go  to  the  den  and  watch  Mario  Cuomo 
make  his  speech  on  television.  Within  min- 
utes, Taubman,  who  also  wanted  to  hear 
the  speech,  came  into  the  room.  We  pulled 
chairs  right  up  to  the  TV  screen  so  as  to 
keep  the  volume  low  and  not  disturb  the 
party.  Soon  we  started  to  make  comments 
on  the  speech,  and  we  had  a  laugh  or  two. 
Before  we  returned  to  the  dining  room,  he 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  Madison 
Square  Garden  the  next  night  to  hear 
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Clinton  and  Gore  make  their  acceptance  speeches.  He  had  an 
extra  tici^et,  since  Judy  didn't  want  to  go.  I  said  I  would  love 
to,  and  I  went  with  him.  We  had  a  great  time,  and  I  met  the 
whole  Michigan  delegation,  including  Taubman's  great  friend 
Congressman  John  Dingell,  a  member  of  the  House  for  24 
consecutive  terms,  who  told  me  when  I  later  ran  into  him 
during  Clintons  impeachment  trial  that  Al  Taubman  had 
done  more  for  education  in  Michigan  than  any  other  person. 
Because  of  that  evening  at  the  convention.  Alfred  and  I  be- 
came friendly,  and  eventually  friends,  although  not  close 
friends.  Party  friends.  I  had  lunch  with  him  on  a  couple  of  oc- 
casions with  a  mutual  acquaintance.  He  can  be  very  funny 
and  has  a  good  time  when  he  is  out  and  about.  Not  long  ago,  I 
published  in  my  diary  that  he  had  mildly  chastised  me  at  a  party 
for  writing  critically  of  his  friend  Lily  Safra  in  the  matter  of 
her  late  husband  Edmond's  mysterious  death.  "I  usually  agree 
with  what  you  write,  but  not  on  this,"  he  said.  I  liked  it  that  he 
had  stuck  up  for  his  friend. 

As  for  Dede  Brooks,  I've  never  had  lunch  or  dinner  with  her, 
but  I've  seen  her  at  Sotheby's  events  over  the  years,  or  at 
the  houses  of  friends  we  have  in  common,  or  at  Mortimer's 
restaurant,  when  it  was  operating,  or,  more  recently,  at  Swifty's. 
and  we  have  always  had  a  pleasant  relationship.  She  looks  as  if 
she  went  to  what  are  known  as  "good  schools,"  and  she  did— 
first  to  Green  Vale  on  Long  Island,  then  to  Miss  Porter's  in 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  then  to  Smith  for  a  year,  then  to  Yale 
as  part  of  the  first  class  that  included  women.  She's  on  impor- 
tant boards.  Her  son  went  to  Deerfield,  and  her  daughter  re- 
cently graduated  from  Yale.  Her  husband  is  a  prominent  venture 
capitalist.  When  the  price-fixing  story  broke  and  Brooks  pleaded 
guilty,  it  became  apparent  that  she  was  going  to  testify  against 
Taubman.  In  return,  if  Taubman  was  convicted,  her  prison  sen- 
tence—maximum three  years— would  likely  be  reduced.  The 
sympathy  of  the  Upper  East  Side  was  almost  totally  with  Taub- 
man. Mean  stories  began  to  circulate  about  Brooks,  from  peo- 
ple with  whom  she  had  worked,  concerning  her  domineering 
ways  at  Sotheby's.  To  my  surprise,  it  turned  out  that  she  was 
very  unpopular  with  many  of  her  colleagues.  Someone  slipped 
me  a  memo  in  Brooks's  boarding-school  handwriting,  in  which 
she  had  written,  "Tn  my  view  we  either  need  to  hire  a  co-chief 
executive  or  a  full  time  chairman.  I  really  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Al  either  to  be  chairman  of  the  holding  company 
and  have  an  auction  company  chairman  or  Al  should  step  down 
(this  would  ht  preferable)."  The  overwhelming  majority  of  people 
at  the  auction  house  supported  Taubman  in  the  trial. 

One  day,  months  back,  I  was  having  lunch  at  Swifty's  with  a 
friend.  In  walked  Brooks  with  Mario  Buatta,  the  interior  decora- 
tor, who  had  told  her  she  should  go  out  more  and  not  stay  hid- 
den. The  room,  which  came  to  a  near  silence  when  she  walked 
in,  was  filled  with  people  she  knew,  but  no  one  spoke  to  her.  At 
one  point  Buatta  had  to  leave  for  a  moment,  to  go  to  either  the 
men's  room  or  the  telephone.  She  was  alone  at  the  table.  I  could 
see  by  her  body  language  that  she  was  uncomfortable  and  prob- 
ably wished  she  hadn't  come.  I'd  been  through  a  pariah  period 
myself  and  know  how  it  feels  when  no  one  speaks  to  you.  Believe 
me,  Em  not  trying  to  make  m\self  out  to  be  a  swell  guy,  but  I 
couldn't  stand  seeing  her  there  like  that.  I  got  up  and  went  over 
to  her  table.  I  said,  "Hi,  Dede."  She  said,  "Hi,  Dominick."  We 
did  the  double  cheek  kiss.  I  said  something  like  "I  hope  you 
pull  through  all  this,"  and  she  replied  continued  on  page  131 
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DNA  is  obviously  blessed,  and  not  just  in  the  looks 
department.  Her  father  is  a  stockbroker,  her  moth- 
er holds  a  doctorate  in  economics,  and  her  sister 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  computing  systems.  So  how  did  this 
Argentinean  come  to  acting?  "My  grandfather  was 
an  architect.  He  used  to  build  banks  all  over  the 
country,  but  he  built  theaters  as  well.  And  he  used 
to  perform  as  a  hobby."  Born  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Maestro  began  taking  acting  and  singing  classes 
when  she  was  six.  At  1 8  she  went  to  Berlin  to  study 
music  and  theater  "Kurt  Weill  and  Hanns  Eisler-it 
was  so  inspiring  to  me.  It  was  only  for  four  or  five 
months,  but  at  that  age  it  felt  like  years."  Back 
home,  she  took  parts  in  the  theater  until  the  day 
she  knocked  on  the  door  of  film  director  Carlos 
Saura,  who  was  casting  Tango.  "I  didn't  have  an 
agent  and  I  didn't  have  an  appointment,  but  I  had 
to  audition  for  this.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  get  it." 
Tango  was  nominated  for  an  Oscar  for  best  foreign- 
language  film  in  1998.  Since  then  Maestro  has 
worked  constantly  in  television  and  film.  She  was 
in  both  of  Mike  Figgis's  digital  films.  Time  Code  and 
Hotel,  and  this  spring  she  can  be  seen  in  Frida, 
based  on  the  life  of  the  Mexican  artist  Frida  Kahio, 
starring  Solmo  Hayek  and  directed  by  Julie  Tay- 
mor  "I  play  Cristina,  Frida's  sister,  a  character  who 
has  been  very  mistreated  by  biographers.  They 
just  portray  her  as  a  woman  who  slept  with  her 
sister's  husband,  but  she  was  so  much  more  than 
that,  in  a  way,  Frida  and  Cristina  complement  each 
other."  Is  there  any  competition  between  the  two 
Latin-American  beauties  playing  the  roles?  "Not 
at  all.  It's  totally  the  opposite.  Salma  is  my  best 
friend  in  Los  Angeles."  -KRISTA  SMITH 
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Mia  Maestro,  photographed 

at  the  Veluzat  Ranch  in  Los  Angeles 

on  November  9.  200L 
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Afghanistan's  master  guerrilla 

commander,  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud, 

was  assassinated  by  suspected  al-Qaeda 

suicide  bombers  just  two  days  before 

September  11.  But  his  Northern  Alliance 

coalition  became  the  U.  S.'s  most 

jortant  weapon  against  the  Taliban  in 

a  war  that  combined  19th-century 

slaughter  and  21st-century  technology. 

B^Uiance  soldiers  marched  on  Kabul — 

with  a  massed-infantry  assault  amid 

the  deadly  shadows  of  B-52  bombers — 

■    SEBASTIAN  JUNGER  saw  Massoud's 

'^     legacy  revealed,  in  the  Afghans' 

hatred  of  foreigners  fighting  for  the 

T^'  Taliban,  in  their  readiness  to  die 

[   ,  .     for  freedom,  and  even,  poignantly, 

'  in  one  man's  act  of  mercv 
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n  unnatural 
fluttering  of  the  plastic  over  our  windows  woke  me.  It  sucked 
in  and  snapped  back  three  times,  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
out  of  breath,  and  then  it  lay  quiet. 

A  gray  light  leaked  into  the  room.  Dogs  were  barking 
somewhere  across  the  fields.  I  got  up  and  pulled  on  my 
clothes  and  climbed  onto  the  mud  roof  of  the  house  we  were 
staying  in.  The  moon  was  midway  in  the  sky,  waning  toward 
Ramadan,  and  the  east  was  shot  with  red.  A  single  B-52 
bomber  was  making  its  way  silently  across  the  sky  at  30,000 
feet,  laying  four  thin  contrails  out  behind.  It  continued  past  me 
and  then  made  a  perfect  arc  far  to  the  south,  where  the  front 
lines  were. 

I  couldn't  hear  the  bombs— they  were  20  miles  away— but  I 
could  feel  them:  four  distinct  pressure  waves  in  the  air  that 
bumped  past  me  and  on  up  the  valley.  A  few  days  earlier  I'd 
talked  to  a  mujahid  who  had  fought  the  Russians  in  the  1980s. 
He  described  a  Russian  rocket  hitting  the  mouth  of  a  ca\e  he 
was  hiding  in.  The  explosion  itself  didn't  touch  him,  he  said, 
but  the  concussion  had  made  his  ears  and  eyes  bleed  for  days. 
That  was  just  a  Russian  rocket;  these  were  2,000-pound  bombs. 

The  Americans  had  been  bombing  Taliban  air-defense  and 
command-and-control  bunkers  across  the  country  for  a  month, 
but  it  was  only  a  few  days  earlier  that  they  actually  started  to 
hit  fighters  on  the  front  line.  We  had  been  waiting  weeks  for 
that  to  happen,  speculating  that  diplomatic  pressure  from  Pa- 
kistan was  causing  the  delay.  When  the  front-line  bombing  fi- 
nally started,  however,  it  was  ferocious.  Northern  Albance  troops 
listened  in  on  Taliban  radio  frequencies  and  said  they  could  hear 
the  Taliban  screamiiig  in  their  bunkers  as  the  bombs  came  down; 
they  said  they  could  heir  commanders  vainly  trying  to  contact 
positions  that  had  existed  only  minutes  before.  One  Taliban  sur- 
vivor said  that  3  out  of  10  men  on  the  front  line  were  killed  be- 
fore the  fighting  even  began.  At  one  site  in  Kabul,  270  foreign 
volunteers— mainly  Arabs  and  Pakistanis— were  killed  in  a  single 
bombing  run.  Sixty  of  them  were  never  found;  they  just  became 
more  Afghan  dust.  Locals  buried  what  was  left  of  the  other  210. 

I  went  back  down  from  the  roof  to  make  some  coffee.  A  ma- 
jor offensive  was  supposed  to  st;irt  within  days;  12,000  Northern 
Alliance  troops  would  hurl  thernsel-es  at  the  Taliban  lines  and 
battle  their  way  toward  Kabul.  The  i  -;hern  Alliance  had  been 
fighting  the  Taliban  since  the  mid-90s, .  .'fi  the  State  Department 
had  been  looking  for  Osama  bin  Laden  for  even  longer.  What 


was  about  to  happen  was  a  rare  convergence  of  the  interests  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  poorest. 
And  neither  could  get  what  it  wanted  without  the  other. 

I'd  been  in  a  town  called  Jabal  Saraj—well  removed  from  the 
front  line— for  a  week  or  more,  but  now  it  was  time  to  move  f 
south.  I  was  working  with  three  other  journalists;  we  packed  our 
trucks  with  food  and  cameras  and  flak  jackets  and  a  spare  gen- 
erator, and  started  ofl"  through  the  ruined  fields  and  gutted  towns 
of  the  Shomali  Plain.  I  left  most  of  my  gear  in  Jabal,  but  I  had 
an  army  rucksack  with  a  sleeping  bag  and  a  few  personal  things, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Kor^n.  I  tried  to  read  it  whenever  we 
were  waiting  around  for  something,  but  it  was  slow  going;  like 
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and  ril  kill  you.  Were  just  sending  those  American  birds 
instead,  the  ones  youfljl^  even  touch." 


much  of  the  Bible,  it  seemed  to  be  just  a  long  series  of  miseries 
and  injunctions.  One  of  the  early  lines  was  startling,  though: 
This  book  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Those  were  fittingly  stem  words  from  a  God  that  presided  over 
such  brutal  terrain,  such  tortured  history.  The  Afghans  have  been 
fighting  for  23  years.  Well  over  5  percent  of  the  population  have 
been  killed;  more  than  a  quarter  have  been  displaced  from  their 
homes.  Infant  mortality  is  around  25  percent. 

Tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  that,  we  would  wit- 
ness something  few  journalists  have  ever  seen:  a  massed-infantry 
assault  through  minefields  on  entrenched  enemy  positions.  Al- 
most no  one  fights  like  that  anymore— except  in  Afghanistan. 
We  drove  down  to  the  front  that  afternoon;  by  nightfall,  word 
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had  come  that  Mazar-e-Sharif,  the  most  important  Taliban 
stronghold  in  the  North,  had  fallen. 
The  offensive  had  begun. 

Last  April,  a  delegation  of  Afghans  arrived  in  Paris 
to  plead  their  case  with  the  French  government  and 
the  European  Parliament.  At  their  head  was  Ahmed 
Shah  Massoud,  the  Tajik  guerrilla  fighter  who  abnost 
single-handedly  was  holding  together  the  fractious 
Northern  Alliance  against  the  Taliban.  With  him 
were  commanders— some  would  call  them  warlords— from  the 
Uzbek,  Hazara,  and  Pashtun  populations.  Massoud  had  often 
been  accused  of  seeking  a  regime  dominated  by  Tajiks;  his  de- 
'  isi^n  to  bring  along  other  commanders  seemed  to  be  a  message 
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to  the  world  that  the  time  was  right  for  a  multi-ethnic  Afghan 
government. 

These  men  had  grown  up  in  villages  where  rice  was  still  win- 
nowed by  hand  and  houses  were  made  of  wattle  and  mud.  They 
had  fought  the  Russians  for  10  years,  and  the  Taliban  for  another  5. 
With  the  exception  of  quick  trips  to  Pakistan  or  Tajikistan,  none 
of  them  had  ever  been  out  of  their  beautiful,  war-ruined  country. 
They  landed  at  Le  Bourget,  the  military  airport  outside  Paris,  were 
greeted  on  the  tarmac  by  a  woman  in  a  short  skirt,  and  then  were 
taken  by  full  diplomatic  escort  to  the  Hotel  Plaza  Athenee. 

Massoud  wore  his  customary  safari  jacket  and  pakul  cap 
and  was  addressed  as  "commandant"  by  the  awestruck  hotel 
staff.  The  rich  French  food  didn't  agree  with  him,  and  he  asked 
the  embassy  to  hire  a  cook  from  a  local  Afghan  restaurant.  He 


was  lodged  in  a  beautiful  suite  with  18th-century  furniture  and  ; 
a  television.  Word  quickly  rippled  through  the  Afghan  delega-  1 
tion  not  to  turn  the  television  on,  because  there  were  "danger-  \ 
ous"— i.e.,  pornographic— channels  they  might  stumble  onto.  In  j 
some  interpretations  of  Islam,  even  thinking  about  a  woman  i 
other  than  your  wife  qualifies  as  a  sin,  and  one  bearded  com-  i 
mander  was  observed  gripping  his  armchair  and  praying,  eyes  i 
closed,  as  a  young  French  woman  walked  by. 

While  his  commanders  struggled  and  prayed,  Massoud  worked. 
He  worked  18  hours  a  day,  five  days  straight,  meeting  with  jour-  • 
nalists,  with  top-level  ministers,  with  Bernard  Kouchner,  the 
founder  of  Medecins  sans  Frontieres  and  former  head  of  the  U.N. 
mission  in  Kosovo,  and  with  the  entire  European  Parliament.  His  i 
message  was  simple:  Force  Pakistan  to  stop  supporting  the  Taliban  i 
regime  and  the  war  will  end  within  the  year.  In  addition,  he  asked  I 


'1  dorit  care  about  AfcliOS^ 
I  lust  want  the  Puniabis''  the 
Northern  Ahiance  soldier  said, 
using  the  local  word  for  Pakistani. 
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for  humanitarian  help  with  the  refugees  and  military  help  for  the 
Northern  Alliance,  but  that  was  secondary.  Mainly,  he  warned 
that  if  Pakistan  was  not  ostracized  for  its  support  of  the  Tahban, 
Afghanistan  would  continue  to  be  a  haven  for  terrorism  and  ex- 
tremism. Ultimately,  he  said,  the  West  would  pay  a  terrible  price. 

"If  I  could  say  one  thing  to  President  Bush,"  Massoud  said  at 
a  press  conference,  "it  would  be  that  if  he  doesn't  take  care  of 
what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan  the  problem  will  not  only  hurt 
the  Afghan  people  but  the  American  people  as  well." 

The  Taliban  were  riddled  with  informers,  and  Massoud  regu- 
larly received  information  about  Pakistan's  actions  in  Afghanistan 
and  also  about  al-Qaeda.  The  foreign  volunteers— mostly  Arabs, 
many  of  them  al-Qaeda— were  the  best  fighters  on  the  Taliban 
side,  and  had  often  held  the  Hne  when  regular  Taliban  positions 
were  being  overrun.  Although  American  foreign  policy  was  still 
stubbornly  pro-Pakistani,  some  counterterrorism  agents  in  the 
United  States  had  decided  to  go  the  other  way.  Last  summer  I 


met  with  a  high-level  American  intelligence  officer  who  told  me 
bluntly,  "Counterterrorism  means  getting  bin  Laden,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  help  Massoud." 

He  didn't  go  into  specifics,  but  it  was  clear  that  Massoud  was 
feeding  intelligence  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  some 
form  of  aid.  It  was  a  refreshingly  practical  solution  to  the  terror- 
ism problem,  and  it  was  clearly  going  to  change  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  region.  For  decades,  the  United  States  had  essen- 
tially followed  Pakistan's  lead  when  it  came  to  an  Afghan  policy. 
During  the  Soviet  occupation,  America  relied  on  Pakistan  to  put 
$3  billion  worth  of  weapons  and  support  into  the  hands  of  the 
mujahideen.  It  was  all  funneled  through  the  ISI,  the  infamous 
Pakistani  intelligence  service,  and  many  of  the  weapons  wound 
up  in  the  hands  of  anti-Western  fanatics. 

The  power  vacuum  that  followed  the  1989  Soviet  withdrawal  was 
finally  filled  by  the  Taliban,  the  creation  of  fundamentalist  lunatics 
recruited  by  the  ISI  from  the  refugee  camps  on  the  Afghan  border. 
By  1996,  Pakistan  had  created  a  rogue  state  that  exported  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  heroin,  brutalized 
its  citizens  with  harsh  Islamic  laws,  and 
hosted  a  terrorism  network  dedicated 
to  destroying  the  West.  The  C.I.A.  has 
a  word  for  this:  blowback.  The  Taliban 
are  blowback;  bin  Laden  is  blowback; 
September  11  is  the  ultimate  example  of 
blowback.  Blowback  is  what  happens 
when  a  shortsighted  policy  comes  back 
to  haunt  America  in  ways  that  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  original  threat. 

Blowback  was  a  military  problem, 
strictly  speaking,  and  it  hadn't  troubled 
the  State  Department  unduly.  American 
paranoia  about  Iran  and  Soviet-aligned 
India  dictated  an  unwavering  support  of 
Pakistan,  and  the  possibility  of  an  oil-and- 
gas  pipeline  across  Afghanistan  from  Turk- 
menistan had  lured  a  consortium  of  Western 
oil  companies  into  negotiating  directly  with 
the  Taliban  regime.  While  American  coun- 
terterrorism efforts  struggled  to  contain  the 
threat  posed  by  Osama  bin  Laden,  oil  in- 
terests and  Pakistani  intelligence  were  hold- 
ing American  policy  firmly  by  the  ear. 

Very  slowly,  however,  elements  in  the 
American  government  were  realizing  how 
flawed  and  dangerous  that  strategy  was. 
Sometime  during  2000,  they  were  consider- 
ing another  solution:  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud. 

By  all  accounts,  the  taking  of 
Mazar-e-Sharif  on  November 
10  was  a  bloodbath.  American 
bombs  blew  holes  in  the  front 
line,  and  Arab  volunteers  found 
it  necessary  to  threaten  their  Af- 
ghan brothers  with  execution  if  they  tried  to 
defect.  Tajiks  under  Commander  Atta  attacked 
from  the  south,  and  Uzbeks  under  General 
Dostum  attacked  from  the  north  and  east.  The 
Uzbeks  are  known  among  Afghans  for  the  utter 
carelessness  with  which  c o N T 1 N u E D  o N  page  139 
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THE   REBEL  IN   PRADA 


WHEN  THE  GOING  GETS  TOUGH,  THE  TOUGH— IN  THIS  CASE, 
ITALIAN  DESIGNER  MIUCCIA  PRADA  AND  DUTCH  ARCHITECT  ^ 

REM  KOOLHAAS— RE-INVENT  SHOPPING.  FORGET  THE  DIRE  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE  AND 
DELAYED  I. P.O.:  PRADA  HAS  JUST  OPENED  A  $50  MILLION  NEW  STORE  IN  NEW  YORK'S  SOHO.  EXPLORING  KOOLHAAS'S 

^^  BOLDLY  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN,  WITH  ITS  HIGH-TECH  DRESSING  ROOli/IS,  

THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCE  SPACE,  AND  BLEND  OF  21ST-CENTURY  FUTURISM  AND  TIMELESS  EROTICISM, 


9 


INGRID  SISCHY  REPORTS  ON  A  COLLABORATION  BETWEEN 
RENEGADES  TO  TEST  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  FASHION 
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HE  CAN  GET  IT  FOR  YOU  RETAIL 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  Prada's  ,  " 

new  store  in  SoHo,  architect  Rem  Koolhaas  stan 
on  steps  which  will  be  used  for  displaying  shoes. 
Lose  the  shoes  and  you' vg,<g6T  bleacher-style 
seating  for  performances  and  movie  screenings, 
Iphptogralted  on  December  9,  2001.  - 
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Normally  fashion  folk  love  the  drama  of  their 
business's  ups  and  downs,  but  last  year  was 
different.  It's  no  news  that  by  summer  the 
economy  had  turned  bearish— polar-bearish— 
with  many  clothing  companies  reporting  dips 
and  slides.  And  then  September  II.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  ways  in  which  that  day 
changed  the  psychic  landscape  become  dis- 
cernible; but  for  the  economy,  the  message  seemed  instant,  loud, 
and  clear.  Tom  Ford,  the  designer  for  Gucci  and  Yves  Saint  Lau- 
rent, put  it  this  way:  "On  September  11,  the  90s  ended." 

Prada,  one  of  the  biggest  fashion  stories  of  the  90s,  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  immune  to  the  downturn.  At  the  start  of  the  dec- 
ade the  company  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy  the  cult  following 
that  came  with  its  re-invention  by  Miuccia  Prada,  who  in  1978 
took  control  of  the  dusty  leather-goods  concern  founded  by  her 
grandfather  in  1913.  The  company  had  once  manufactured  the 
finest  luggage  a  traveler  could  want— Prada's  trunks  had  more 
compartments  than  the  Orient  Express  and  loads  of  tortoiseshell 
toilet  articles  to  boot.  By  the  50s,  all  that  dedication  to  design 
and  quality  and  craft  remained,  but  the  products  turned  mundane. 
More  than  20  years  later,  with  the  company  in  the  doldrums,  a  re- 
luctant Miuccia  Prada  signed  on.  despite  previously  thinking  that 
a  life  in  fashion  was  like  a  life  in  fluff.  (Instead,  she  had  gotten  a 
doctorate  in  political  science  as  well  as  serious  doses  of  Italian 
Communism  and  feminism.)  By  the  late  80s  slie  had  moved  on 
from  old-world  leather  and  was  showing  her  own  collections  of 
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THE  SHOPPING  NEWS 

Left,  retractable  display  cages  for  merchandise,  known  li 
in-house  as  the  "hanging  city."  Above,  Miuccia  Prada  in  " 
the  basement  "lounge"  outside  the  store's  computer-  1 1 

equipped  dressing  rooms.  "If  the  technology  doesn't  workJiH 
she  says,  not  pretending  to  be  a  high-tech  whiz,  "you  can  i  i 
always  use  the  shop  without  it."  Opposite,  the  store's  " 

glass  elevator.  You  can  shop  in  there,  too. 


clothes  and  inventive  accessories.  It  took  only  a  few  seasons  forr 
people  to  become  obsessed  with  some  of  her  designs,  such  as 
the  famous  nylon  backpack,  which  was  the  must-have  item  of  the 
early  90s.  This  is  when  Prada  began  to  gain  its  worshipful  follow- 
ing among  stylists  and  editors,  when  another  big-shot  Milanese 
designer.  Gianni  Versace,  may  he  rest  in  peace,  used  to  joke 
among  friends  about  the  fashion  set's  "addiction  to  their  little 
orgasms"— meaning  their  Prada  bags,  their  Prada  shoes,  their 
Prada  outfits.  But  Prada  didn't  remain  an  insiders'  phenomenon 
like,  say,  the  rock  "n  roll  urbanism  of  Ann  Demeulemeester; 
the  house  continued  to  expand  its  inventory  and  its  audience,  so 
much  so  that  in  2000,  the  most  successful  year  yet  in  the  com- 
pany's history,  it  had  sales  of  $1.5  billion. 

Another  big  90s  story  was  the  acquisition  battles  between 
L.V.M.H.  and  the  Gucci  Group,  each  of  which  now  owns  or 
controls  a  mother  lode  of  fashion  houses.  Starting  in  1999,  Pra- 
da began  making  its  own  headlines  with  purchases  of,  among 
other  trophies,  majority  positions  in  style  temples  such  as  Jil 
Sander  and  Helmut  Lang.  There  was  also  a  partnership  with 
L.V.M.H.  to  buy  a  controlling  share  of  the  Roman  fashion 
house  Fendi— Prada  kicked  in  approximately  $225  million— and 
a  stock  offering  planned  for  sometime  in  2001  that,  it  was  pre- 
dicted, would  raise  between  $6  billion  and  $8  billion,  and  that 
seemed  a  logical  way  to  retire  the  $1  billion  debt  that  all  this 


! 


"shopping"  had  incurred.  But  the  economy's  sudden  implosion  I 
has  forced  Prada  to  put  aside^the  I.PO.  until  "the  right  moment"  J 
and  instead  raise  money  through  a  bond  issue.  The  company  ^ 
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has  also  had  to  live  through  all  sorts  of  bad  press  and  rumors 
about  its  tribulations,  including  speculation  about  which  of  its 
new  subsidiaries  might  be  sold  off  and  to  whom.  This  came  to  a 
boil  in  November,  when  L.V.M.H.  struck  a  deal  with  Prada  to 
take  over  the  latter's  25.5  percent  share  in  Fendi. 

In  other  years,  this  comeuppance  would  be  cause  for  lip 
smacking  among  rivals.  But  one  gets  the  feeling  these  days  that 
even  bitter  fashion  competitors  want  to  read  good  news  about 
one  another,  for  assurance  about  their  own  chances  to  navigate 
the  uncertain  present.  So,  when  Prada  let  on  in  late  September 
that  the  company  was  forging  ahead  with  its  most  ambitious 
project  yet,  the  opening  of  a  revolutionary  new  store  in  New 
York's  SoHo  district,  designed  by  the  Dutch  architect  Rem 
Koolhaas  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50  million,  the  news  was 
greeted  with  cheers.  Of  course,  plenty  of  people  also  thought 
Miuccia  Prada  and  her  husband,  Patrizio  Bertelli,  the  company's 
chief  executive,  were  nuts. 

I  didn't  put  it  quite  that  way  when  I  spent  an  evening  with 
Prada  around  that  time.  But  I  did  mention  to  her  that  SoHo  was 
a  bit  like  a  ghost  town— not  a  good  thing  if  like  her  and  Bertelli, 
you've  got  a  lot  of  sweaters  and  frocks  and  bags  and  lame  shoes 
and  fox-fur  pillows  and  parchment  luggage  to  sell.  I  asked  if  she 
was  nervous  about  opening  at  what  might  seem  like  a  "bad 
time."  She  replied,  "I  know.  To  put  so  much  work  into  a  shop  for 
downtown  New  York  right  now  in  many  people's  eyes  is  a  risk. 
But  for  me  it  wasn't  even  a  question  of  whether  to  go  ahead.  It 
became  even  more  urgent  to  do  it.  Of  course  I'm  scared  we'll  fail. 


But  I'm  more  interested  in  putting  our  money  where  our  mouth 
is.  One's  life  and  passion  may  be  elsewhere,  but  New  York  is 
where  you  prove  if  what  you  think  in  theory  makes  sense  in  life." 

Their  choice  for  a  collaborator  was  a  fascinating  one.  Like 
Prada  and  Bertelli,  Rem  Koolhaas  is  a  true  renegade.  While 
known  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  he  hasn't  actually  built  much, 
but  that  will  soon  change  in  a  big  way.  Between  the  Prada 
commission  in  New  York,  two  more  for  Prada  stores  in  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco,  and  about  a  dozen  other  significant 
jobs—including  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art,  a  building  for  the  European  Union  at 
The  Hague,  and  a  private  house  in  the  Bahamas  for  Jane  Wen- 
ner  (Jann's  ex)— Koolhaas  and  his  firm  are  very  busy.  He  has 
even  become  a  consultant  for  Conde  Nast,  this  magazine's  pub- 
lisher. And  given  his  range  of  interests,  calling  him  an  architect 
is  almost  reductive.  "I  always  feel  that  he  is  a  plug  and  the 
whole  world  is  full  of  sockets"  is  how  his  wife  once  described 
him  to  The  New  York  Times  Magazine.  But,  for  all  that,  Kool- 
haas has  no  prior  hands-on  experience  with  retail.  So  when  I 
heard  that  he  had  enlisted  with  Prada,  1  was  intrigued  from  the 
get-go  It  turned  out  that  the  new  SoHo  store  is  located  in  the 
same  building  where  !  work  as  the  editor  of  Interview—so  I 
spent  the  summer  and  fall  sneaking  in  to  watch  the  progress. 

The  shop  fmaiiy  opened  in  mid-December,  and  if  Versace 
thought  those  editors  were  having  orgasms  over  Prada's  prod- 
ucts h.^lore,  he'd  really  have  something  funny  to  say  now  if 
V.       uld  liear  the  screams  of  pleasure.  The  minute  you  enter  it's 
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clear  this  is  not  your  typical  shop.  Think  of  it  as  a  collision 
of  worlds;  the  place  is  part  21st-century  futurist's  daydream,  part 
19th-century  Victorian  peep  show,  part  personal  beauty  stop, 
and,  with  screens  and  media  installations  integrated  into  the 
whole,  part  cinematic  spectacle. 

Koolhaas,  who  once  wrote  movie  scripts,  seems  to  have 
brought  his  love  of  scenes  and  surprising  narratives  to  this  job. 
There  are  loads  of  architectural  plot  twists  that  give  the  Prada 
shop  a  contemporary  dynamism,  a  sense  of  motion  that  has  been 
missing  from  architecture.  First  off.  there  is  what  is  referred  to  in- 
house  as  "the  wave"— a  clever  solution  to  breaking  the  old  hier- 
archies among  floors.  What  Koolhaas  and  his  team  have  done  is 
plunk  down  a  humongous  wavelike  form  through  the  store's  space, 
swooping  from  the  main  floor  down  to  what  was  a  basement  and 
back  up.  Instead  of  surf,  this  wooden  wave  has  steps  that  can 
be  used  to  show  merchandise  or  simply  as  bleacherlike  seats. 
Above  the  wave  is  a  suspended  display  system— the  so-called 
hanging  city— that  can  extend  throughout  the  space  but  can  also 
contract  into  a  solid  block.  Suddenly,  the  wave  becomes  a  theater 
or  a  cozy  movie  house,  and  the  entire  store  can  turn  into  a  public 
space.  I've  heard  Miuccia  discussing  the  idea  of  free  Friday-night 
showings  of  independent  films  (and  she  means  really  independent 
films).  I've  heard  her  talking  about  commissioning  new  plays  (as 
she  has  done  for  presentations  of  her  Miu  Miu  line),  or  perhaps 
making  the  space  available  for  a  situatiomst  happening. 

The  most  spectacular  use  of  multimedia  installations  is  to  be 
found  below  street  level,  in  a  warren  of  rooms  that  have  a  feel  not 
unrelated  to  that  of  a  bathhouse— a  secret,  private  world.  Here, 
there  are  three  stopping  points:  an  interactive  kiosk,  where  you  can 
find  out  all  sorts  of  facts  about  Prada;  a  "peep  show"  that  has  a 
series  of  small  screens  running  a  matrix  of  images,  including 
shots  of  Prada  factory  workers  and  a  dash  of  fuzzy  porn;  and  a 
booth  with  a  triptych  of  plasma  screens  that  falls  somewhere  be- 
tween a  fashion  altar  and  a  confessional.  Believe  me,  Koolhaas's 
team  has  had  a  lot  of  fun  mixing  the  sacred  and  the  profane. 
(They  wanted  to  conjoin  a  shot  of  praying  Muslims  with  the  Pope 
and  a  risque  scene  from  Pasolini,  but  cooler  heads  prevailed.) 

Without  ripping  off  artists,  this  proj- 
ect has  clearly  been  informed  by 
contemporary  art.  One  thinks 
of  the  mannequin  sculpture  of 
Charles  Ray.  the  early  happen- 
ings of  Claes  Oldenburg,  or  the 
Italian  Arte  Povera  movement 
when  one  sees  the  execution  and 
the  span  of  materials,  found  and  newly  invented,  that  have  come 
together  here,  including  medical  gel  pads,  polycarbonate  panels, 
checkerboard  marble,  plywood,  aluminum,  curved  mirror,  and 
taped  and  spackled  gypsum  board  (in  pink  and  Prada's  famous 
green).  A  massive  glass  elevator— you  can  shop  in  there,  too— is 
an  engineering  feat  which  harks  back  to  the  radical  sculpture  of 
Gordon  Matta-Clark,  an  artist  who  literally  sliced  into  buildings 
as  part  of  his  work  in  the  70s  and  who  can  be  thanked  for  giv- 
ing all  sorts  of  architects  a  whole  new  perspective  on  materials 
and  space.  The  whole  shebang  is  finished  off  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  never-ending  expanse  of  wallpaper.  (Koolhaas  is  a  firm 
believer  in  bringing  in  others  on  a  job;  the  collaborators  here 
have  been  many,  including  the  design  firm  2x4  and  New  York's 
Architecture  Research  Office.) 

But  all  the  razzle-dazzle  should  not  let  one  continued  on  page  uj 
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a  high-level  Iraqi  military  defector,  and  the  leader  of  the  exiled  Iraqi  National  Congress 

all  involved  in  plots  to  overthrow  Saddam  Hussein,  jbt o  this  tangle  went  a 

veteran  C.I.A.  operative,  ROBERT  BAE]#  certain  that  the  tyrant's  ouster  was  ^shington's 

goal— and  the  best  possible  outcpme^^rjSq.  In  ||i^%  resonant  excerpt  from  his 

upcoming  memoir,  the  former  ageii|;r(|\lafc' his  eprfe  to  forge  an  anti-Saddam  coaHtion, 

the  White  House's  lltlvhour  d|savowa|t^;tht^f       uprising  he  coordinated, 

n*irl  tli^  Rqv  Aflii£r«-^!*fciil^d<^bacle  that  IbUo^^ 


I  ARCH  3.  1995, 

SALAH  AD-DIN,  NORTHERN  IRAQ. 

"Get  up  here  and  take  a  look  at  what 
just  came  in!"  Tom  yelled  down  the  stairs. 

He  was  reading  the  morning  dispatches 
in  the  second-floor  bedroom  we'd  convert- 
ed for  communications.  An  ex-Special 
Forces  major,  Tom  was  working  on  con- 
tract to  the  C.I. A.,  helping  us  fight  our 
covert  war  on  terrorism.  Seasoned  and  un- 
flappable, he  rarely  yelled  about  anything. 
As  I  headed  up  the  stairs,  all  I  could  think 
of  was  that  a  rocket  had  come  in  from 
headquarters,  ordering  us  out  of  the  North. 

Headquarters  had  never  been  comfort- 
able having  a  team  operating  solo  in  north- 
ern Iraq.  For  all  the  ballyhoo  in  the  press, 
the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War  had  been  at 
best  a  limited  engagement  by  coalition 
forces  against  Saddam  Hussein,  meant  to 
drive  his  army  out  of  Kuwait  and  punish 
him  for  the  incursion  but  not  to  expel  him 
from  power.  When  Iraqi  Kurds  and  the 
majority  Shiite  Muslims  rose  up  against  a 
weakened  Saddam  in  March  1991,  the 
Kurds  begged  for  our  help.  Instead  we 
stood  idly  by  as  Saddam  put  up  his  heli- 
copters and  strafed  the  opposition.  It  was 
only  when  the  fleeing  Kurds  began  to 
flood  into  Turkey  and  Iran  that  President 
George  Bush  imposed  the  no-fly  zone  (to 
protect  the  Kurds  from  Saddam's  attacks); 
it  allowed  the  Kurds  to  regain  Kurdistan, 
the  unrecognized  region-including  the 
northern  third  of  Iraq— that  the  Kurds 
call  home.  (An  Indo-European  people  who 
speak  a  language  related  to  Farsi  and 
Pashto,  the  Kurds  are  the  world's  largest 
ethnic  minority  without  a  nation  of  their 
own.)  Once  they  unexpectedly  found  them- 
selves with  their  own  virtual  country,  but 
with  no  central  authority,  they  quickly 
waltzed  them.^'lves  into  a  civil  war.  Mostly 
it  was  intermittent  skirmishes  and  sniping, 

Excerpted  from  See  No  Evil:  The  True  Story  of  u 
Ground  Soldier  in  the  C.I A.'s  War  on  Tcnorism. 
by  Robert  Baer,  to  be  published  this  nit'iiih 
by  Crown  Publishers,  a  division  of  Random 
House,  Inc.:  ©  2002  by  the  author. 


but  from  time  to  time  they  would  haul  out 
the  heavy  artillery. 

In  mid-February  1995,  the  fighting  had 
turned  nasty.  A  car  bomb  went  off  in  a 
crowded  market,  killing  76  people.  Not 
long  after,  the  two  main  Kurdish  factions 
fought  a  pitched  battle  less  than  a  mile 
from  Salah  ad-Din.  Some  stray  155-mm. 
shells  fell  near  us,  about  the  length  of  a 
football  field  away. 

In  the  last  few  days,  it  hadn't  been  just 
the  Kurds  who  seemed  bent  on  annihila- 
tion. Iraq,  too,  looked  as  if  it  were  about  to 
go  up.  Saddam  had  put  his  army  on  full 
alert  on  February  28.  The  next  day,  on 
March  1,  Iran  followed  suit,  sending  ar- 
mor to  the  Iraqi  border.  And  if  this  weren't 
enough  to  get  Washington's  attention,  a 
Turkish  division  moved  up  to  the  Iraqi 
border,  probably  squaring  off  for  a  coun- 
terinsurgency  campaign  against  Turkish 
Kurdish  guerrillas  based  in  northern  Iraq. 

With  three  of  the  largest  armies  in  the 
Middle  East  on  a  collision  course,  Iraq 
was  starting  to  look  like  a  runaway  train— 
and  my  three-man  team  and  I  were  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  tracks.  I'd  done 
what  1  could  to  beef  up  security.  One  offi- 
cer had  gone  to  Qala  Cholan,  a  Kurdish 
camp  near  the  Iranian  border,  a  second  to 
Irbil  to  live  in  the  Kurdish  parliament 
building.  Both  were  fortresses  out  of  reach 
of  Saddam's  assassination  teams.  Tom  and 
I  probably  should  have  moved  out  of  the 
Salah  ad-Din  house,  where  we  had  been 
living  through  most  of  February.  Saddam's 
agents  almost  certainly  knew  we  were 
there.  But  things  were  happening  too  fast 
to  take  the  time  to  move. 

"They're  pulling  us  out,  aren't  they?"  I 
asked  Tom. 

Suddenly,  the  failure  of  nerve  in  Lang- 
ley  and  Washington  seemed  inevitable.  I 
just  hoped  we'd  be  brought  back  only  as 
far  as  the  Turkish  border  so  that  we  could 
keep  meeting  our  contacts.  Pulling  us  back 
to  Washington  would  punch  a  gaping  hole 
in  the  morale  of  the  Iraqi  dissidents  at  a 
time  when  they  were  finally  serious  about 
going  after  Saddam. 

ike  I  said,"  Tom  told  me,  "you're 
not  going  to  believe  it."  The  ca- 
ble he  handed  me  was  something 
I'd  never  seen  in  my  19  years  in 
the  C.I. A.:  a  message  from  the 
White  House,  sent  by  the  presi- 
dent's national-security  adviser, 
Tony  Lake,  and  transmitted  through  C.I. A. 
channels.  I  was  supposed  to  deliver  it  that 
mornin.i  to  the  Iraqi  dissident  leaders  in 
.he  NoiMi. 

It  has  1.1  be  really  bad  news,  I  told  my- 
self \\\  ''ict,  it  was  a  catastrophe: 


THE  ACTION  YOU  HAVE  PLANNED  FOR  THIS 
WEEKEND  HAS  BEEN  TOTALLY  COMPROMISED. 
WE  BELIEVE  THERE  IS  A  HIGH  RISK  OF  FAIL- 
URE. ANY  DECISION  TO  PROCEED  WILL  BE  ON 
YOUR  OWN. 

In  the  second  and  only  other  paragraph, 
I  was  instructed  to  cable  Washington  as 
soon  as  I'd  delivered  the  message. 

Standing  less  than  nine  miles  from  the 
Iraqi  front  lines,  I  found  myself  focusing 
on  the  word  "compromised."  If  Saddam 
really  did  know  how  close  he  was  to  be- 
ing overthrown,  he  would  defend  himself 
like  a  cornered  rat,  more  than  likely  send- 
ing an  armored  column  north  of  the  Zab 
al-Kabir  River  to  look  for  us.  The  first 
T72  tank  would  be  in  Salah  ad-Din  before 
we  could  get  our  boots  on. 

I  reread  the  cable.  The  "action"  Lake's 
message  referred  to  was  a  coup  d'etat  against 
Saddam  Hussein,  timed  to  go  down  in  less 
than  36  hours.  Washington  had  known 
about  it  for  more  than  a  month,  since  the 
end  of  January— more  than  enough  time  to 
postpone  or  stop  it.  That  much  I  was  cer- 
tain of;  I  had  outlined  the  coup,  chapter 
and  verse,  for  the  folks  back  home.  But 
Washington  had  simply  ignored  everything 
we'd  reported,  letting  preparations  go  for- 
ward as  if  there  were  a  green  light.  Only 
now,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  officers 
behind  the  coup  to  turn  back,  did  the 
national-security  adviser  finally  react. 

Why?,  I  kept  asking  myself.  It  wasn't 
as  if  Tony  Lake  could  credibly  distance 
himself  from  either  the  coup  or  the  C.I. A. 
I  wasn't  running  a  rogue  C.I. A.  opera- 
tion that  the  National  Security  Council 
(N.S.C.)  didn't  know  about.  Lake's  special- 
ist for  the  Near  East,  Martin  Indyk,  had 
personally  authorized  the  C.I. A.  to  set  up 
a  clandestine  base  in  northern  Iraq,  the 
one  I  now  headed.  When  the  State  De- 
partment tried  to  veto  the  base,  Indyk 
peremptorily  overrode  it.  If  the  N.S.C. 
hadn't  liked  the  idea  of  the  coup,  it  should 
have  called  it  off  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed. Calling  it  off  now  would  doom  one 
of  the  best  chances  we'd  ever  have  to  get 
rid  of  Saddam. 

It  crossed  my  mind  to  call  Indyk  on  our 
secure  satellite  phone,  but  N.S.C.  staffers 
don't  take  calls  from  C.I. A.  bases  in  the 
field.  What's  more,  there  was  bad  blood 
between  Indyk  and  me.  Half  a  year  earlier, 
I'd  told  him  that  Washington  could  forget 
about  getting  rid  of  Saddam  with  a  blood- 
less coup.  That's  not  the  way  Iraq  worked. 
The  meeting  hadn't  done  my  career  much 
good.  Washington's  fantasy  about  a  nonvi- 
olent overthrow  of  Saddam  helped  the  big 
thinkers  there  get  to  sleep  at  night. 

I  called  the  Iraqi  Operations  Group,  my 
office  in  Washington. 
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]  "Don't  you  know  the  Iraqi  army 
is  on  a  full  alert?"  the  duty  officer 
asked,  irritated. 

"The  army  is  supposed  to  be  on 
alert,"  I  stammered.  "That  was 
part  of  the  plan.  But  what  about 
the  other  part,  the  secret  part? 
I  didn't  want  to  be  any  more  spe 
cific  about  the  coup;  I  wasn't 
sure  if  he'd  been  told  about  it 
or  not. 

"Well,  apparently  another 
war  with  Saddam  wasn't  part  of  Lake's 
plan.  He's  made  up  his  mind,  and  he 
doesn't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  it." 

I  hung  up  and  took  a  look  around  the 
gloomy  second-floor  bedroom,  our  war 
room:  the  blanket  tacked  over  the  win- 
dow, air  charts  tacked  on  the  wall,  AK- 
47s  and  boxes  of  rations  stacked  in  the 
corner,  the  satellite-communications 
set,  and  the  generator  humming  out  on 
the  balcony— we  hadn't  had  any  electrici- 
ty since  Saddam  had  cut  it  off  to  the 
North  on  February  28.  I  found  myself 
thinking  that  for  the  last  month  and  a 
half  we  had  been  nothing  but  boys  play- 
ing war. 

No  doubt  about  it,  I  thought.  This  isn't 
going  to  be  an  easy  message  to  deliver. 

When  my  team  and  I  had 
walked  into  northern  Iraq 
on  January  21,  1995,  we 
had  no  idea  anyone  was 
making  plans  to  move 
against  Saddam.  I'd  vol- 
unteered to  take  a  team 
into  the  North  because  I  knew  it  was  the 
only  way  the  C.I. A.  could  get  a  heads-up 
if  Saddam  was  about  to  invade  another 
neighbor.  I  also  knew  it  was  the  best  place 
to  recruit  Iraqi  military  officers. 

Our  first  task  after  crossing  the  border 
was  to  meet  Iraqi  major  general  Wafiq 
Samaraii  in  Zakhu,  a  town  the  Kurds  had 
seized  in  the  March  1991  uprisings.  Until 
he  defected  to  the  North  in  November 
1994,  the  general  had  been  an  adviser  to 
the  Iraqi  presidency.  The  hope  was  that 
he  might  know  something  about  where 
the  Scud  missiles  were  hidden  and  about 
Saddam's  biochemical  weapons. 

The  general  must  have  found  the 
group  of  us  an  odd  sight  when  his  driver 
pulled  up  in  front  of  our  house  at  11  a.m. 
We  had  spent  the  last  two  days  in  the 
backs  of  trucks  getting  into  the  North, 
only  to  discover  that  the  house  we  were 
to  live  in  had  no  electricity,  water,  or  heat. 
Unshaven  and  unbathed,  wearing  surplus 
military  cold-weather  gear  and  cradling 
automatic  rifles,  we  looked  more  like 
stragglers  left  behind  by  a  routed  army 


than  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

The  burly  general  was  wearing  an  unre- 
markable suit  and  a  paisley  silk  tie,  but  his 
tar-black  regimental  mustache,  squared 
shoulders,  and  stiff  gait  gave  away  the 
soldier  underneath.  Besides,  I  recognized 
him  from  a  press  photo,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared next  to  Saddam  in  a  bunker  during 
the  Gulf  War. 

We  sat  down  in  our  living  room  as  the 
cook  served  us  tea,  and  the  general  asked 
whether  we  were  comlbilable,  whether  we 
needed  anything.  It  was  a  polite  ritual  I'd 
gotten  used  to.  working  in  the  Middle  East. 
"General,  could  we  talk  a  little  about  Sad- 
dam's strategic  weapons?,"  I  asked,  cutting 
him  off. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  them," 
he  said.  "Only  Saddam,  Saddam's  son- 


in-law  Hussein  Kamil,  and  a  few  people 
around  Saddam  know  where  they're 
hidden." 

We  sat  without  saying  anything  for  a 
minute.  I  was  about  ready  to  thank  him 
for  the  meeting  when  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  asked,  "Does  the  U.S.  want  Saddam 
to  remain  in  power?" 

General  Samaraii  was  alluding  to  a 
vintage  conspiracy  theory  that  dogged 
everything  we  tried  to  do  in  Iraq—the 
myth  that  the  U.S.  secretly  kept  Saddam 
in  power.  Some  Iraqis  even  believed 
Saddam  was  a  paid  C.I. A.  agent.  As  the 
theory  went,  Saddam  and  the  U.S.  had 
struck  a  secret  agreement  in  1980  for  Iraq 
to  invade  Iran.  The  sole  objective  was  to 
take  Iran  down  a  peg.  Then,  when  Iraq 
emerged  from  that  war  as  a  menacing  gi- 
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ant  in  the  Gulf,  the  U.S.  conspired  with 
Kuwait  to  lure  Iraq  into  invading  Kuwait 
so  that  the  U.S.  could  smash  Iraq's  army. 
It  was  Iraq's  turn  to  be  taken  down 
a  peg.  Imperialism  couldn't  work  any 
other  way. 

The  theory  explained  a  lot  of  otherwise 
inexplicable  mysteries,  such  as  why  the 
U.S.  Army  hadn't  hunted  down  Saddam 
at  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War,  even  permit- 
ting him  to  use  his  helicopters  to  crush 
the  popular  insurrections.  It  explained 
why  the  U.S.  allowed  Saddam  to  smuggle 
oil  through  countries  allied  with  the  U.S., 
such  as  Turkey  and  Jordan.  It  also  ex- 
plained why,  after  Saddam's  attempted  as- 
sassination of  ex-president  George  Bush 


during  his  visit  to  Kuwait  in  1993,  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  launched  a  cruise-missile 
attack  on  some  empty  buildings  in  Bagh- 
dad. Eight  people  were  killed  when  the 
missiles  missed  their  target. 

And  what  was  our  motivation  for  keep- 
ing Saddam  in  power?  He  was  our  surro- 
gate, bogeyman,  and  neighborhood  bully 
rolled  into  one.  The  U.S.  needed  Saddam 
to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Gulf  Whisper 
Saddam's  name  and  the  Arab  Gulf  states 
would  huddle  around  the  U.S.  like  pups 
around  a  bitch.  And  the  price  the  Gulf 
Arabs  paid  for  American  protection  was 
not  raising  the  price  of  oil.  It  all  made 
perfect  sense  to  Iraqis. 


There  was  only  one  way  to  deal 
with  a  conspiracy  theory  like 
that:  take  it  head-on.  ""We  want 
Saddam  out.  It's  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple who've  kept  him  in  power 
all  these  years,"  I  said. 
Deciding  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  trust  me.  General  Samaraii  said, 
"Let's  go  outside." 

We  had  walked  about  20  yards  down 
the  street  when  he  turned  to  face  me. 
"I've  been  dispatched  to  the  North  by  a 
group  of  military  officers  who  intend  to 
get  rid  of  Saddam,"  he  said  in  a  hoarse 
whisper.  "We  need  to  know  whether  your 
country  will  stand  in  our  way  or  not." 
He  looked  me  in  the  eye  for  what 
seemed  like  a  full  minute,  to  make  ab- 
solutely sure  I  understood.  "And 
there's  a  second  request  we 
make,"  he  continued.  "The 
moment  we  take  power,  we 
need  the  U.S.  to  grant  us  im- 
mediate diplomatic  recogni- 
tion—otherwise there  will  be  a 
fight  for  power,  a  civil  war." 
"Washington  will  need  to 
know  the  details,  like  who's  in- 
volved," I  said. 

The  general  held  up  his  hand. 
"Please  get  an  answer  from  Wash- 
ington first,  and  we  will  talk  about 
details  then." 
We  came  to  the  edge  of  town  and 
turned  back.  The  general  had  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Turkish  general  staff  in  An- 
kara. He  intended  to  tell  the  Turks  about 
the  coup. 

"I  know  you  would  like  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, but  maybe  you're  too  polite,"  the  gen- 
eral said  as  we  walked  back.  "Yes,  we 
know  what  we  are  doing.  And  we  know 
what  the  penalty  for  failure  is.  Saddam's 
security  is  very,  very  good,  but  we  know 
its  vulnerabilities.  Please  trust  us  that  we 
know  what  we  are  doing." 

As  the  general  was  ready  to  leave,  he 
said.  "All  that  we  ask  of  Washington  is 
that  it  be  frank  with  us.  We  must  know 
whether  it  wants  Saddam  out  or  not. 
Nothing  more.  I'll  be  back  from  Ankara 
in  two  or  three  days.  I  hope  you  will  have 
our  answer  by  then." 

As  soon  as  I  got  back  inside,  I  sent  a 
report  to  headquarters.  I  knew  General 
Samaraii's  message  wouldn't  go  very  far 
without  any  details,  but  I  hoped  Wash- 
ington would  at  least  take  his  defection 
seriously.  Not  only  was  he  the  first  gener- 
al to  break  ranks  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  was  also  from  a  politically  promi- 
nent family.  Even  more  important,  he  was 
a  Sunni-Muslim,  the  same  sect  Saddam 
belonged  to,  the  one  that  kept  him  in 
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power.  Although  Sunni  Arabs  made  up 
only  20  percent  or  so  of  Iraq's  popula- 
tion, they  controlled  the  armed  forces 
with  an  iron  grip.  Without  the  support 
of  Iraq's  Sunnis,  Saddam  couldn't  last 
a  day  in  power. 

In  the  past,  Saddam  had  made  a 
point  of  ignoring  defections,  but  on  No- 
vember 8,  1994,  in  addition  to  dispatch- 
ing assassination  teams  to  hunt  down 
General  Samaraii,  Saddam  took  the  un- 
precedented step  of  ordering  the  senior 
cleric  for  the  general's  clan  to  publicly 
denounce  him— a  Muslim  version  of  ex- 
communication. Saddam  wanted  to 
make  sure  the  Sunnis  understood  that 
there  was  no  place  for  apostates  in  the 
congregation.  Clearly,  he  also  feared  that 
the  general  might  be  the  first  frayed 
thread  in  an  unraveling  mantle  of 
power. 

Even  if  Washington  decided 
not  to  support  the  coup,  I  fig- 
ured it  would  have  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  stability  of 
Saddam's  regime.  Was  his 
Sunni  core  of  support 
headed  toward  meltdown? 
We  couldn't  accept  the 
general's  word  at  face 
value,  but  the  C.I. A. 
should  have  been  in  a 
position  to  check  his  in- 
formation with  clandes- 
tine sources  in  Iraq.  And 
there,  of  course,  was  the 
snag.  By  1995,  four  years 
after  scores  of  nations 
and  half  a  million  sol- 
diers had  gone  to  war 
against  Saddam  Hussein, 
the  C.I.A.  didn't  have  a  single  source 
in  Iraq  who  could  back  up  or  refute 
what  the  general  had  told  us. 

Not  only  were  there  no  human  sources 
in  the  country,  the  C.I.A.  didn't  have  any 
in  the  neighboring  countries— Iran,  Jordan, 
Turkey,  and  Saudi  Arabia— who  reported 
on  Iraq.  General  Samaraii's  credibility 
would  have  to  be  established  in  other 
ways,  and  his  information  painstakingly 
vetted. 

Ideally,  we  would  have  met  face-to- 
face  with  the  officers  preparing  the  coup, 
but  that  wasn't  possible.  Iraq  was  what 
the  C.I.A.  called  a  "denied"  area.  Under 
denied  status,  no  C.I.A.  personnel  could 
visit  any  part  of  the  nation  controlled  by 
Saddam.  And  since  Iraqi  military  offi- 
cers were  not  permitted  to  travel  outside 
Iraq,  including  to  the  Kurdish  North,  the 
only  way  to  communicate  was  through  a 
courier  who  could  travel  across  the  lines 
without  being  noticed. 
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A  week  after  I  sent  word  of  Gen- 
eral Samaraii's  intentions,  head- 
quarters came  back  with  a 
snappy  five-word  reply:  this  is 
NOT  A  PLAN. 
I  went  to  see  the  general  the 
next  day,  at  his  house  in  the 
middle  of  Salah  ad-Din.  We  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  floor  while  his  wife  served  us  tea. 
I'd  already  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
pointless  to  tell  him  about  the  message 
from  headquarters.  He  wouldn't  have 
understood,  and,  not  understanding,  he 
would  have  been  even  more  reluctant  to 
confide  in  me.  Anyhow,  the  way  I  read 
the  message,  Washington  hadn't  rejected 
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the  coup;  it  just  needed  more  details. 

When  I  told  the  general  that  I  hadn't 
yet  received  an  answer  about  the  coup,  a 
flicker  of  foreboding  passed  across  his 
face.  The  secret  committee  had  hoped  for 
a  24-hour  turnaround  on  its  message,  he 
said.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  the  gen- 
eral that  Washington  couldn't  decide  on  a 
matter  of  this  importance  within  hours. 

As  I  was  standing  up  to  leave,  he  mo- 
tioned me  to  stay.  "Tell  Washington  this." 

I  sensed  he  was  about  to  open  a  door 
he  would  have  preferred  not  to— to  give  me 
the  details  of  the  coup.  If  I  was  right,  there 
would  be  no  going  back  for  him.  The  gen- 
eral and  his  colleagues  would  be  putting 


their  lives  in  our  hands.  Still,  they  were 
convinced  they  needed  America's  permis- 
sion to  move  against  Saddam.  And  I  was 
right.  To  win  the  C.I.A.'s  support.  General 
Samaraii  sang  like  a  canary. 

The  backbone  of  the  coup  was  three 
seasoned  combat  units— the  76th  Brigade, 
the  15th  Infantry  Division,  and  the  5th 
Mechanized  Division.  Among  them,  the 
general  said,  they  had  enough  firepower 
to  hold  off  any  single  combat  unit  loyal  to 
Saddam,  including  a  division  of  the  elite 
Republican  Guard,  the  military  unit  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  Saddam.  Admit- 
tedly, they  couldn't  defeat  a  combined  Re- 
publican Guard  force,  but  they  expected 
to  move  on  Saddam  before  loyalists  had 
the  time  to  organize  and  deploy. 

There  was  also  a  fourth  unit,  one  ab- 
solutely crucial  to  the  coup's  suc- 
cess: a  tank-training  company 
attached  to  the  Salah  ad-Din 
Armor  School,  which  was  lo- 
cated just  outside  of  Tikrit. 
Its  commander,  a  colonel, 
would    spearhead   the 
coup.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
-  J  I  ceived  the  go-ahead  from 

the  secret  committee,  he 
would  commandeer  12 
tanks  and  their  crews 
from  the  school,  drive 
them  to  Saddam's  com- 
pound in  al-Awja,  and 
100  box  him  in  long  enough 

■"  for  the  other  three  units 

to  arrive  and  dehver  the 
coup  de  grace. 

A  small  village  east  of 
Tikrit,  al-Awja  had  been 
chosen  as  the  venue  to 
corner  Saddam  because 
everyone  knew,  in  the  inner 
circle  at  least,  that  al-Awja 
was  Saddam's  bolt-hole,  the 
place  where  he  took  refuge  when 
anything  went  wrong  in  Iraq.  Saddam 
had  been  born  in  al-Awja  and  had  a  strong 
sentimental  attachment  to  it.  After  coming 
to  power,  he  built  a  well-defended  com- 
pound at  the  village's  edge.  The  commit- 
tee's plan  was  to  create  a  diversion  away 
from  al-Awja,  perhaps  in  Baghdad,  and 
wait  for  Saddam  to  arrive  there  before  the 
colonel  put  his  tanks  on  the  road.  Although 
the  committee  could  pretty  much  count  on 
Saddam's  heading  to  al-Awja  when  the  di- 
version started,  it  would  leave  nothing  to 
chance.  A  source  inside  Saddam's  security 
detail  would  notify  the  plotters  as  soon  as 
Saddam  had  left  for  al-Awja. 

The  key  to  the  coup's  success  was  main- 
taining its  integrity  right  up  until  the  first 
shot  was  fired,  and  coNTiNuto  on  pack  mj 
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tpecial  Report:  Is  Iraq  Next? 


HEARTS  OF  DARKNES: 


New  details  of  life  under  Saddam  Hussein- 
shown  firing  a  rifle  at  a  parade  in  Baghdad  last  year- 
have  emerged  as  high-level  defectors  escape 
Opposite:  Top,  Iraqi  defector  Abu  Zcinab  al-Qurairj 
back  when  he  was  a  brigadier  general.  BottonH 
al-Qurairy  (left),  photographed  after  his  defection  iii 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  November  28,  2001.  WiH 
him  is  fellow  Iraqi  defector  Abu  Omen 
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pril  28,  2000,  was  a 
very  special  day  in  Iraq.  The  president, 
Saddam  Hussein,  had  turned  63.  Along 
the  106  miles  of  highway  from  the  capital, 
Baghdad,  to  Saddam's  official  birthplace 
in  the  town  of  Tikrit,  government  officials 
had  erected  a  line  of  marquees,  from  which 
they  dispensed  free  rice  and  lamb  from 
steaming  cauldrons.  In  Tikrit  itself,  top  pres- 
idential aide  Izzat  Ibrahim  cut  an  enor- 
mous, flower-shaped  cake  to  the  tune  of 
"Happy  Birthday  to  You."  He  ended  the 
ceremony  with  a  prayer:  "We  ask  God  . . . 
to  prolong  his  [Saddam's]  life,  and  make 
this  an  occasion  of  victory  to  us  and  to  our 
nation  against  our  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  humanity." 

Later  that  evening,  Saddam's  elder  son, 
Uday,  gave  his  father  the  perfect  birthday 
gift.  It  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  mak- 
ing. Uday  had  ordered  his  closest  aide 
and  confidant,  Abu  Zeinab  al-Qurairy— 
a  brigadier  general  in  Iraq's  feared  intel- 
ligence service,  the  Mukhabarat— to  put 
together  a  team  of  30  specially  trained 
fighters.  In  al-Qurairy's  seasoned  judgment, 
the  men  were  the  finest  members  of  the  se- 
cret unit  he  administered— the  1,200-strong 
commando  force  known  as  al-Qare'a,  "the 
Strikers,"  Iraq's  elite  of  elites,  trained  to  a 
level  far  beyond  ordinary  special  forces 
in  sabotage,  urban  warfare,  hijacking,  and 
murder. 

Al-Qurairy  had  given  the  30  men  new 
identities,  complete  with  genuine  United 


Arab  Emirates  passports  supplied  by  a 
corrupt  U.A.E.  minister  in  the  pay  of  the 
Mukhabarat:  a  means  of  traveling  any- 
where, without  creating  the  least  suspi- 
cion they  had  originally  come  from  Iraq. 
He  had  overseen  their  final  training  proj- 
ect—an exercise,  using  limpet  mines  and 
diving  gear,  to  blow  up  a  specially  con- 
structed mock-up  of  a  U.S.  Navy  Fifth 
Fleet  destroyer,  moored  in  central  Iraq's 
Habbaniya  Lake.  Like  all  al-Qare'a  exer- 
cises, it  had  been  conducted  using  real 
explosives  and  live  ammunition.  Uday  had 
the  fake  ship's  destruction  videotaped,  and 
that  birthday  evening  he  played  the  record- 
ing to  his  father. 

Al-Qurairy  never  found  out  what  hap- 
pened to  his  30  fighters.  Less  than  three 
months  after  Saddam's  birthday,  his  glitter- 
ing, 20-year  career  as  a  Mukhabarat  of- 
ficer was  at  an  end,  and  he  was  fighting 
for  his  life.  Somehow,  he  managed  to 
escape,  and  today  he  is  trying  to  find 
a  safe  haven.  At  the  end  of  November 
2001,  in  a  sparse  hotel  room  in  Muslim 
West  Beirut  in  Lebanon,  Henry  Porter, 
Vanity  Fair's,  London  editor,  and  I  inter- 
viewed him  over  three  intense  days.  The 
most  senior  Mukhabarat  officer  who  has 
ever  left  Iraq,  he  gave  a  complete  picture  of 
his  career,  including  his  personal  involve- 
ment in  mass  murder,  torture,  abduction, 
and  rape.  He  supplied  details  of  Iraq's  ter- 
rorist training  for  Islamic  fundamentaUsts, 
and  described  al-Qare'a— its  very  existence 
previously  unknown  to  the  West- 
em  public— for  the  first  time. 

As  for  the  30  fighters,  al 
Qurairy  says  all  he  knew  about 
their  future  missions  was  that 
they  would  shortly  be  going 
abroad,  for  a  long  but  unknown 
period.  Abu  Omer,  the  unit's 
former  cook,  whom  we  also 
met  in  Lebanon,  described 
the  first  stage  of  their  jour- 
ney. In  January  2001  they 
boarded  the  ferryboat 
which  plies  daily  from  the 
Iraqi  port  of  Umm  Qasr 


to  one  of  the  emirates,  Dubai.  There,  un- 
traceable as  Iraqis,  they  vanished.  They 
could,  says  al-Qurairy,  be  anywhere. 

Like  many  defectors,  al-Qurairy, 
who  is  41,  crossed  from  Iraq  to  its 
northern  neighbor,  Turkey.  There, 
stuck  in  a  spartan  refugee  camp, 
his  life  going  nowhere,  in  August 
2001  he  did  what  would  once 
have  been  unthinkable:  he  made 
contact  with  Iraq's  democratic  opposition, 
the  Iraqi  National  Congress,  which  brought 
him  to  us  in  Beirut.  The  photograph  on  his 
Turkish  temporary  residence  permit  depicts 
him  as  he  was  when  he  served  the  Mukha- 
barat: a  stocky,  gnome-like  figure,  bald, 
with  a  Saddam-style  continued  on  page  135 


The  most  senior  officer  ever  to  defect 
from  Iraq's  Mukhabarat  inteUigeuce  service,  Brigadier 

General  Abu  Zeinab  al-Qurairy  was  forced  into  exile  in  the 

summer  of  2000  when  he  crossed  Sajflam  fussein's  son  Fday.  After  a  three-day 

interview  in  Beirut,  DAVID  ROIe  has  4i|x|||ive  on  ^l^Qurairy's  brutal  history  of  rape. 
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force  called  al-Qare'a--4nciudih^an«trac^^  unit  that  left  Iraq  a 

year  ago— and  his  strong  behef  tl^jtfraq^^nvolved  in  the  September  11  attacks 


^lATELY  SIREN 

Rebecca  Howard  with 
the  family  dogs  Bassey 
(after  Shirley  Bassey)  and 
Sandie  (after  Sandie  Shaw). 
Opposite,  Rebecca  on  th 
roof  of  Castle  Howard. 
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When  she  was  14,  Marks  &  Spencer 

^  heiress  Rebecca  Sieff  saw  on  TV 

the  place  where  she  wanted  to  live:  Castle 

Howard,  the  three-century-old 

lansion  where  the  British  drama  Brideshead 

Revisited  was  filmed.  Today,  after 

blowing  through  her  trust  fund,  she  is 

married  to  its  owner,  the 

Honorable  Simon  Howard,  following 

a  whirlwind  romance  and  his  divorce. 

In  Yorkshire,  PLUM  SYKES  finds 

Castle  Howard's  flamboyant  new  chatelaine 

1^  f      coping  with  the  staff  of  100, 

sprinkling  her  teddy-bear  collection 

around  the  historic  rooms, 

and  generally  making  the  famous 

private  estate  her  own 
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CASTLE  DWELLING 

Clockwise  from  above: 

the  Gold  Library,  with  its  gilt 

bookcase  m  the  manner  of 

William  Kent:  the  muraled  ceiling 

'  the  dome;  the  south  parterre, 

with  the  Atlas  Fountain  in 

the  foreground;  the  Great  Hall; 

a  florist  m  the  Flower  Room; 

the  Antique  Passage,  lined  with 

Roman  and  Greek  artifacts  dating 

from  the  second  century  A.D.; 

the  China  Landing,  graced 

by  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable 

Simon  Howard  as  the  high  sheriff 

of  North  Yorkshire;  Rebecca 

m  the  East  Wing  corridor. 
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ebecca  Sieff  fell  in  love  with  Castle  Howard 
when  she  was  14  years  old.  Every  week  she  was 
glued  to  her  TV  set  watching  Brideshead  Revis- 
ited, ITV's  epic  drama  series,  filmed  at  one  of 
England's  largest  private  stately  homes.  She  re- 
members, "It  looked  so  glamorous  and  so  won- 
derful, and  you  thought,  I'm  not  going  to  end 
up  in  a  shitty  little  house  anywhere. ...  I  want 
to  live  there."  The  obsession  remained.  When 
Rebecca  was  20  and  a  budding  sociaUte,  a  magazine  interviewer 
asked  her  where  she  would  like  to  live.  She  responded,  "Oh, 
somewhere  like  Castle  Howard."  Now,  14  years  later,  she  does. 
Rebecca  became  mistress  of  the  Yorkshire  palace  last  June 
when  she  married  its  owner,  the  Honorable  Simon  Howard.  The 
bride  wore  a  Cartier  tiara,  the  pride  of  the  Howard-family  jewels, 
and  a  couture  crystal-trimmed  bridal  gown  that  one  of  the  250 
guests  thought  "looked  more  Las  Vegas  than  North  York- 
shire." Rebecca  never  found  out  how  much  it  cost,  since 
it  was  paid  for  by  her  father.  As  the  new  Mrs.  Howard 
moved  through  the  crowd,  she  was  trailed  by  an  army  of 
red-coated  footmen  and  trumpeters,  who  played  a  fanfare 
every  few  minutes.  The  spectacle  set  the  tone  for  Rebec- 
ca's style.  Driving  her  black  Mercedes  convertible  through 
quiet,  understated  Yorkshire,  she  sticks  out  like  the  Hope 
Diamond  in  a  yoga  class.  The  novelist  Piers  Paul  Read,  a 
former  neighbor  of  Simon  Howard's,  explains:  "Yorkshire 
has  that  usual  English  thing  of  you  shouldn't  be  seen  to 
try  too  hard.  They  might  decide  Rebecca  is  vulgar,  really. 
It's  like  if  Barbra  Streisand  suddenly  hit  your  local  village." 
Rebecca  says  she  is  still  getting  used  to  her  neighbors' 
ways.  "It's  perfectly  awful,  but  the  thing  I  found  out  when 
1  moved  to  Yorkshire  is  nobody  can  live  somewhere  nor- 
mal. It  has  to  be  'House,'  'Park,'  'Grange.'  You  can't  just 
have  a  house  with  a  number." 

She  adds,  "I  cannot  go  into  the  village  [of  Malton] 
without  most  of  them  looking  at  me  hke  I've  descend- 
ed from  Mars." 

Rebecca  is  a  member  of  the  Sieff  family,  who  found- 
ed the  British  retailer  Marks  &  Spencer— famous  for  sell- 
ing capacious  underwear  and  men's  sweaters.  Growing 
up  between  Belgravia  and  Hampshire,  she  was  groomed  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  for  a  hfe  of  privilege.  She  got  a  conventional 
education  at  Millfield,  one  of  Britain's  most  expensive  private 
schools,  and  learned  to  ride  competitively.  She  took  piano 
lessons  and  played  Mozart  and  Beethoven  to  concert  standard. 
She  spent  weekends  at  her  grandparents'  house  reading  history 
books  and  improving  her  knowledge  of  art  and  culture.  But, 
thanks  to  rashly  picking  up  her  friends'  tabs  and  what  she  calls 
"living,"  she  burned  through  her  "small"  trust  fund  by  the  age 
of  27.  This  left  her,  socially,  in  no-man's-land.  She  was  part  of 
neither  the  county  set  nor  the  nouveau  riche.  As  one  London 
socialite  puts  it,  "She's  not  posh.  She's  not  an  aristocrat." 

Rebecca  has  long  dark  hair  and  glittering  blue  eyes.  An  Amer- 
ican size  8,  she  is  unfashionably  voluptuous.  "Someone  said  to 
me,  'I  am  mesmerized  by  your  eyebrows,'  and  I  said,  'So  am  I- 
they're  the  thinnest  thing  I  possess.'"  In  a  country  where  aristo- 
cratic wives  reserve  passion  for  the  four-poster,  she  oozes  sex, 
right  dov/n  lo  her  scarlet  fingertips.  "1  don't  paint  my  nails  every 
day.  )i..i  I  never  don't  have  painted  nails.  Ever,  ever,  ever." 
<  ;n  the  day  we  meet,  she  says,  while  puffing  on  a  Marlboro 
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PLOTTING  HER  REIGN 


From  above:  Rebecca  on 

her  rooftop;  outside  Sir 

John  Vanbrngh's  Temple  of 

the  Four  Winds,  designed 

in  1724;  the  entrance  to 

Nicholas  Hawksmoor's 

Mausoleum,  where  Simon 

Howard's  family  n 

buried.  Opposite,  Rebecca 

in  her  office.  Thr 

bookshelves  are  filled 

with  first  editions. 


Light,  that  she  is  three  months  pregnant  with  twins.  She  is  wear- 
ing high  heels  by  Christian  Louboutin  and  a  bright-yellow  strappy 
sundress  that  ends  mid-thigh.  The  most  startling  thing  about  her 
appearance  is  the  jewelry.  She  has  tea-bag-size  pink  Art  Deco 
earrings.  The  diamond  on  her  engagement  ring  hangs  over  the 
width  of  her  finger.  Her  makeup  is  flawless. 

Castle  Howard,  200  miles  north  of  London,  is  not  just  any  old 
stately  home.  Begun  by  Blenheim's  creator,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  in 
1699  for  Charles  Howard,  third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  it  took  longer 
than  100  years  to  complete  and  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
architecture  and  landscaping.  A  spectacular  dome  crowns  a 
central  block  flanked  by  rectangular  wings,  the  facades  of  which 
are  carved  with  putti,  statues,  and  pilasters.  The  estate  includes 
rose  gardens,  lakes,  a  mausoleum  by  another  great  ar- 
chitect of  the  early  18th  century,  Nicholas  Hawksmoor, 
parterres  and  peacocks,  follies  and  temples,  five  villages, 
13  farms,  and  10,000  acres  of  land.  The  Howard-family 
fortune  is  estimated  at  around  $80  million.  "Who  the  hell 
wouldn't  want  to  marry  that  house?"  says  Isabella  Blow, 
a  British  fashion  director  and  a  recent  guest. 

At  seven  each  morning  the  new  young  chatelaine  power- 
walks  the  mile  to  the  Mausoleum,  weights  in  hand.  From 
nine  a.m.  she  plots  her  reign  from  her  office,  a  sumptu- 
ously furnished  room  that  is  a  picture  of  18th-century  ele- 
gance except  for  the  Goran  Ivanisevic  screen  saver  on  her 
Compaq  computer. 

Her  role  models,  she  says,  are  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour—"very  influential,  very  cultured  . . .  mistress  of 
Louis  XV  ...  she  came  from  nothing  and  she  literally 
ended  up  running  France"— and  Catherine  the  Great, 
"because  she  was  the  greatest  monarch  ever." 

Her  first  innovation  after  moving  in  was  to  sprinkle 
her  childhood  collection  of  50  teddy  bears  everywhere, 
including  areas  open  to  the  public.  Even  the  famous 
Archbishop's  Room  features  a  fluffy  toy  on  the  coun- 
terpane. Her  own  bed  has  a  cushion  embroidered  with  the 
words  DRAMA  QUEEN.  She  has  put  scented,  heart-shaped 
pillows  in  the  spare  rooms.  She  is  looking  for  tissue-box 
covers  that  match  the  color  of  the  bathrooms.  Italian  Vogue  has 
replaced  Country  Life  as  bedside  reading.  She  plans  to  replace 
old-fashioned  walkie-talkies  with  more  modern  ones.  She  also 
wants  the  gates  to  the  courtyard  "to  be  common  [tacky]  and  elec- 
tric." Currently  an  employee  is  required  to  open  and  close  them. 
Using  the  age-old  tactic  of  prefacing  every  marital  request  with 
"Darling,  it's  a  brilliant  idea  of  yours  to  . . .  ,"  she  has  asked  Si- 
mon to  change  his  will  so  that  when  he  is  buried  in  the  Mau- 
soleum "they  don't  brick  him  up."  She  says,  "I  want  my  coffin 
on  top  of  his."  Rebecca  also  wants  Simon  to  reprint  the  Castle 
Howard  guidebook,  removing  his  ex-wife's  name  from  the  text 
and  replacing  it  with  Rebecca's. 


^  riends  say  that  before  Rebecca  came  into  his  life 
Simon  Howard,  46,  often  sneaked  down  to  Lon- 


M         J      don  for  parties.  Now  he  prefers  to  stay  put.  Si- 
m  \       mon  is  a  tall,  languid  Old  Etonian.  He  dresses 

m  in  his  father's  shooting  tweeds  or  worn-out  cor- 

*  duroy  trousers  and  tired  cashmere  sweaters.  The 

third  son  of  the  late  Lord  Howard  of  Henderskelfe,  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  inherit,  but  his  father  deemed  him  a  more  suitable  cus- 
todian than  his  two  older  brot^hers.  For  tax  reasons  the  house  is 
registered  as  a  company.  Running  it  is  a  full-time  job  since  the 
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place  is  a  constant  drain  on  the  family's  re- 
sources. "How  long  is  a  piece  of  string?"  says 
Howard  when  asked  how  much.  In  June, 
Howard  sold  a  Michelangelo  sketch  for  $8 
million.  He  recently  sold  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's Omai  for  $14.6  million,  making  it 
the  second  most  expensive  British  painting 
ever  auctioned.  Until  recently,  friends  say, 
relations  between  Simon  and  his  elder 
brother,  Nick,  a  co-director  of  Castle  How- 
ard Ltd.,  were  a  little  frosty.  Rebecca,  they 
say,  has  been  instrumental  in  thawing  things 
out.  She  invited  Nick  and  his  wife  to  spend 
Christmas  2000  with  them. 

Simon  did  not  remember  his  first  en- 
counter with  Rebecca— although  she  did. 
At  the  age  of  22  she  had  attended  a  Christ- 
mas Eve  party  at  Castle  Howard  with  friends 
who  knew  the  family.  "He  was  the  most 
glamorous,  most  romantic  man  1  had  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  He  had  hair  then  as  well," 
she  says.  As  she  left  the  party,  her  friends 
told  her  to  pull  herself  together  and  stop 
dreaming. 

At  that  point  Simon  was  married  to  An- 
nette, who  went  by  the  endearing  nickname 
"Scruff."  Formerly  Annette,  Countess  Comp- 
ton.  Scruff  now  in  her  50s,  was  popular,  at- 
tractive, and  far  more  socially  acceptable  than 
Rebecca.  The  couple  did  not  have  children, 
and  in  society  circles  people  knew  that  the 
marriage  was  unhappy. 

"I  don't  think  he  was  a  happy  man.  I 
think  there  were  some  pretty  grisly  scenes, 
and  they  all  drank  too  much,"  says  royal  bi- 
ographer Hugo  Vickers,  for  whom  Rebecca 
worked  as  a  researcher  for  two  years  when 
she  was  in  her  late  20s. 

Simon  encountered  Rebecca  at  a  party 
in  London  in  the  summer  of  1998.  "It  was 
like  a  coup  de  foudre.  It  really  was  pingT 
recalls  Rebecca.  They  went  to  Annabel's,  the 
private  nightclub  in  Berkeley  Square,  after 
dinner,  "and  there  was  Simon.  1  thought. 
He's  a  sort  of  punchy,  sophisticated  man, 
and  there's  a  lot  of  danger  attached  to 
him;  he  is  married;  he's  got  this  fabulous 
house.  He  was  very,  very  flirtatious  . . . 
which  is  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull  with  me, 
because  I  ju  •  compete."  Still,  Rebecca 
had  her  reservat,.  rs  "I  thought,  Rebecca, 
please,  just  don't  ge^  ;'\olved.  This  man  is 
married." 

But  she  couldn't  help  herself  "It's  so  silly 
to  say  it,  but  I  was  just  falling  madly  in 
love. ...  1  was  given  really  bad  whipk';!!  be- 
cause I  was  wrenched  off  my  chair  hk! 
kissed  firmly  on  the  mouth."  Simon  told  he 
he  wanted  the  night  to  go  on  and  on.  "But  I 
wouldn't  go  back  with  him,  and  I  wouldn't 
let  him  come  back  with  me,  because  I'm 
not  that  sort  of  person.  Even  if  I  wanted  tci 
go  back  with  him  I  couldn't,  because  his 
wife  was  in  the  house  in  London."  Howard 
was  not  deterred.  "The  telephone  went  the 
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next  morning,  and  it's  Simon.  He  said, 
'Good  morning,  darling.'"  He  invited  her 
out  for  lunch.  Rebecca  spent  hours  choos- 
ing "what  I  think  is  a  really  sexy  outfit.  [Her 
skirt  was  long,  with  a  split  at  the  back.]  I  get 
out  of  the  cab  and  ...  he  takes  one  look  at 
me  and  says,  'Don't  wear  that  skirt  again.'" 
She  never  has. 

Rebecca  says  their  relationship  was  hon- 
est from  the  start.  "The  first  thing  I 
told  Simon  was  that  everybody  calls  me  an 
heiress,  but  I  don't  have  any  money —  He 
got  really  upset.  He  thought  I  was  telling 
him  . . .  because  he'd  want  my  money  to 
look  after  Castle  Howard.  But  what  I  was 
actually  saying  to  him  was  I  don't  have  any 
money.  ...  I  can't  keep  up  with  you  or 
your  level  myself  because  I  just  don't  have 
that  kind  of  cash You  have  to  look  af- 
ter me." 

Though  her  trust  fund  had  run  out  and 
she  had  been  forced,  latterly,  into  research- 
ing for  Hugo  Vickers,  Rebecca  knew  what  it 
meant  to  be  rich.  Until  she  was  18  her  par- 
ents—Jonathan Sieff,  a  former  racecar  driv- 
er, and  Angela,  an  ex-model— took  her  on 
vacation  to  "fuck-off"  villas  in  Europe  and 
traveled  first-class.  When  she  was  21  they 
bought  her  a  "really  sweet"  one-bedroom 
apartment  with  a  roof  terrace  on  London's 
Fulham  Road.  In  her  early  20s  she  attend- 
ed drama  school  and  did  not  try  too  hard 
to  find  work.  She  believed  that,  if  you  were 
invited  out  to  dinner,  you  needed  an  entire 
afternoon  to  prepare.  It  showed.  While  her 
friends  appeared  for  a  casual  supper  at 
Knightsbridge's  see-and-be-seen  restaurant, 
San  Lorenzo,  in  jeans  and  T's,  Rebecca 
preferred  1930s  dresses,  black  satin  evening 
gloves  "up  to  there"  (she  points  to  her  el- 
bows), and  reams  of  jet  beads. 

A  friend,  Euan  Rellie,  a  banker,  says,  "She 
was  very  stylized,  an  exaggerated  version  of 
what  a  girl  should  be  like.  It  was  as  though 
she  had  found  the  essence  of  a  woman  and 
went  to  the  very  end  of  it." 

It  was  a  seductive,  politically  incorrect 
pose  that  bought  her  a  lot  of  attention. 
But  it  was  expensive.  She  spent  her  money 
on  designer  clothes— favorites  are  Dolce 
&  Gabbana  and  Moschino,  and  Manolo 
Blahnik  shoes.  She  also  bought  a  "flash" 
TVR,  a  high-end  British  sports  car.  "It 
was  a  bit  naughty  of  me,"  she  says.  It  was 
unsurprising  she  burned  through  her  trust 
fund. 

"I  was  very  foolish  ...  we  would  all  go 
out  for  lunch  or  dinner,  eight  of  us,  and  I 
v/ould  end  up  picking  up  the  tab.  Not  be- 
cause I  thought,  I'll  just  show  off,  [but] 
because  I  thought,  I'm  actually  with  friends 
who  really  don't  have  this  money  at  the  mo- 
ment and  I  have  it  . . .  and  therefore  I  am 
!;oing  to  spend  it  on  them. 

'1  bad  one  girlfriend  who,  now,  I  would 


actually  put  my  foot  flat  down  on  the  ac- 
celerator if  I  saw  her  in  the  street  and  run 
her  over,"  says  Rebecca,  adding,  "I  actu- 
ally ended  up  supporting  her."  Boyfriends 
were  no  better.  She  recalls  one:  "He  liked 
to  have  a  champagne  lifestyle  and  I  ended 
up  paying  for  everything.  If  he  said  he  was 
taking  me  away  [for  the  weekend],  I  would 
end  up  paying  the  bill  at  the  end  of  it.  I  re- 
member one  hotel  we  were  in,  and  the  guy 
at  the  desk  actually  said  something  like 
'Really,  you  could  do  so  much  better. . . . 
You  don't  need  to  be  treated  like  this.  This 
is  appalling,  you  know.'" 

Rebecca's  affair  with  Simon  Howard  last- 
ed three  years  before  Simon's  divorce 
came  through.  She  says  they  both  went 
through  such  aggravation  that  she  "bloody 
well  deserved  to  come  here.  It  was  right  that 
I  should  come  here."  A  week  before  Re- 
becca moved  into  Castle  Howard,  she  says, 
Simon's  personal  assistant,  Sarah,  called. 
"She  just  said,  'Everybody's  so  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  you,  and,  you  know,  we  can't 
wait  to  have  you  here.'" 

In  the  fall  of  2000,  Rebecca  found  her- 
self leaving  her  Fulham  apartment  for  good. 
Arriving  at  Castle  Howard  in  a  Mercedes 
compressor  sports  car  was,  says  Rebecca, 
"almost  a  bit  like  a  dream  . . .  because  I 
had  waited  so  long.  I  felt  like  everybody 
was  looking  at  me.  They  knew  I  was  com- 
ing here  and  they'd  all  known  about  me,  so 
they  all  wanted  to  check  me  out."  "They" 
were  the  staff— of  which  there  are  more  than  i 
100.  It  was  rather  more  to  handle  than  the 
lone  cleaning  lady  Rebecca  had  had  in 
London.  But  Rebecca  was  determined  tO' 
win  them  over. 

She  started  by  giving  Gwen  Hatfield,  the. 
housekeeper  since  1986,  weekends  off.  Hat- 
field, who  is  in  her  50s,  was  thrilled.  Rebec- 
ca also  gossiped  with  the  maids  about  their 
boyfriends.  Every  morning  she  glides  along 
the  stone  corridors,  defiantly  cheerful.  "Hel- 
lo! How  are  you?"  she  repeats,  smiling,  as 
she  passes. 

"I  don't  like  that  thing  of  Them  and 
Us,"  she  says.  "You  have  to  be  very  careful 
here  that  we  go  around,  we  see  everybody, 
they  don't  just  think  you  are  the  princess  in 
the  ivory  tower.  The  thing  I  was  so  con- 
scious of  really  early  on  was  remembering 
everybody's  names  and  making  a  real  ef- 
fort." Hatfield  told  Rebecca  she  could  run 
the  house  now  as  she  liked.  Rebecca  says 
she  wanted  to  be  a  little  self-sufficient.  "I 
said  to  Gwen  that  I  would  be  making  my 
own  bed.  She  said,  'Miss  Rebecca,  you 
can't  possibly  make  your  own  bed.'  I  said, 
'Why  not?'" 

Hatfield  says,  "Rebecca  used  to  do  every 
thing  herself  . . .  She's  so  tidy,  I  don't  have  tc 
pick  up  anything  behind  her,  which  reallj 
put  me  at  a  loss  at  first.  It's  such  a  transfor 
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matiori  for  her— I  mean,  the  lass  will  some- 
times come  and  help  me  clean!"  She  adds. 
"But  Rebecca's  brought  laughter  to  the 
house,  which  we  never  had  before." 

The  only  moment  of  tension  for  this  mod- 
ern chatelaine  was  with  the  head  gardener. 
Rebecca  wandered  through  the  Rose  Gar- 
den with  him  when  she  first  arrived  and  told 
him  she  did  not  like  orange.  Three  months 
later  four  beds  of  orange  flowers  blossomed. 
"They  look  so  . . .  municipal,"  she  says,  wrin- 
kling her  nose. 


Rebecca,  meanwhile,  is  planning  to  in- 
volve the  rest  of  the  staff  in  amateur  produc- 
tions which  she  wants  to  put  on,  alongside 
annual  cricket,  tennis,  and  swimming  tour- 
naments, to  boost  tourism.  Although  she 
says  she  is  only  slowly  adjusting  to  the  end- 
less hordes  of  paying  guests— shooting  sea- 
son, she  says,  "is  the  time  of  year  when  I 
want  to  slit  my  wrists"— she  sometimes  prefers 
the  company  of  strangers  to  the  army  of 
so-called  friends  she  has  discovered  since 
her  marriage. 


"People  I  haven't  spoken  to  for  15  years 
are  suddenly  jumping  on  the  telephone," 
she  says.  "[They  say,]  'Becci,  we  must  do 
lunch,'  and  I'm  like,  'Get  lost.'" 

Mostly,  though,  Yorkshire's  newest  hostess 
says  she  is  enjoying  the  sensation  she's  caus- 
ing. When  asked  what  she  will  be  wearing  to 
the  local  Slingsby  fete,  a  scene  of  genuine 
rural  antiquity,  she  says,  "Oh,  high  heels  and 
dark  glasses.  I'm  not  turning  up  looking  like 
a  country  bumpkin.  Everyone  would  be  so 
disappointed."  D 


Sotheby's 
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"You  got  through  your  bad  time."  I  was 
touched  by  that.  Then  Buatta  came  back. 
The  next  time  I  saw  Brooks,  she  was  on  the 
stand  at  the  trial,  testifying  against  Taubman. 
In  the  interval  between  leaving  Sotheby's  and 
the  beginning  of  the  trial.  Brooks  had  worked 
in  Harlem,  helping  to  turn  former  convents 
into  boarding  schools  for  inner-city  children. 
It  is  to  that  sort  of  work  that  I  think  she  will 
return.  In  business,  at  which  she  excels,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  she  is  irretrievably  ruined. 

One  day  shortly  after  our  encounter  at 
Swifty's,  I  received  a  call  at  my  apart- 
ment from  a  woman  who  worked  for  a  com- 
pany with  a  name  I  didn't  know.  She  asked 
me  if  I  would  write  an  article  about  Dede 
Brooks,  presumably  for  Vanity  Fair.  I  declined 
on  the  spot,  saying  that,  since  I  knew  both 
Dede  and  Al,  it  wouldn't  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  undertake  such  a  piece.  "What  is  your 
company?"  I  asked  her  before  I  hung  up. 
"Reputation  management,"  she  replied. 

Taubman's  lawyer  Robert  Fiske,  in  his 
cross-examination  of  Brooks,  asked  ques- 
tion after  question  beginning  with  "Were  you 
lying  when  you  said  ...  ,"  and  each  time 
she  replied,  "Yes."  Then  he  projected  onto 
a  large  screen  a  1997  interview  from  Wall 
Street  Week  with  Louis  Rukeyser,  who  intro- 
duced Brooks  as  the  most  powerful  woman 
in  the  art  worid. 

"How  honest  is  the  art  game?"  asked 
Rukeyser. 

The  camera  cut  to  a  close-up  of  Brooks, 
and  she  replied  in  a  righteous  tone,  "I  am 
confident  today  that  we  are  really  setting  a 
new  level  of  standards  in  the  business,  be- 
cause, after  all,  our  integrity  is  all  we  have." 

As  the  video  went  to  black,  Fiske  mmed  to 
Brooks  and  made  a  statement  in  the  form  of  a 
question:  "At  the  time  you  said  this,  you  were 
in  the  middle  of  a  price-fixing  conspiracy?" 

For  a  moment,  I  thought  she  was  going 
to  cry,  but  she  pulled  herself  together.  "Ye.s. 
I  was,"  she  replied  in  a  hushed  tone. 


That  must  have  been  the  most  humiliating 
moment  of  her  entire  life,  sitting  there  in  front 
of  her  husband  and  daughter.  Carter,  as  well 
as  Alfred  Taubman,  not  to  mention  rows  of 
reporters  writing  down  every  moment  of  her 
discomfort  on  their  pads— me  among  them. 
Her  husband  and  daughter  looked  straight 
ahead,  aware  that  they  were  being  stared  at. 
Taubman,  at  the  defense  table,  didn't  gloat, 
or  whisper  to  his  lawyer,  or  show  any  sign  of 
elation.  I  noticed  that  Carter  Brooks  was  car- 
rying a  book  called  Creative  Destruction. 

One  visitor  to  the  courtroom  during 
Brooks's  testimony  was  the  actress  Sigoumey 
Weaver,  who  will  portray  her  in  a  forthcom- 
ing HBO  film  based  on  the  case.  Tall,  pa- 
trician, intelligent.  Weaver  is  perfect  casting. 

The  Taubmans  were  married  in  New  York 
in  1981,  and  Alfred  bought  Sotheby's 
in  1983.  They  say  he  bought  it  for  Judy.  I 
don't  know  if  that  is  true,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  revered  auction  house  became 
their  stepping-stone  to  one  of  the  most  daz- 
zling social  climbs  in  the  history  of  New 
York.  They  got  to  the  top  of  the  top  and  took 
on  the  aristocratic  attitudes  and  lifestyles  of 
the  lords  and  ladies  and  counts  and  count- 
esses who  became  their  friends.  Alfred  or- 
ganized shooting  parties  in  Spain  and  Scot- 
land and  golfing  parties  at  the  finest  courses 
in  the  world.  Unlike  most  of  the  great  ladies 
of  New  York,  Judy  Taubman  spends  more 
time  in  Europe  than  in  Manhattan.  The 
Taubmans  have  an  apartment  in  London,  an 
apartment  in  Gstaad,  a  mansion  in  Palm 
Beach,  and  a  mansion  in  Southampton. 
When  Judy  is  in  the  city,  she  entertains 
with  expertise  at  her  art-and-antiques-filled 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment. 

I  attended  her  birthday  lunch  party  there 
eadier  this  year.  I  remember  the  occasion 
distinctly,  because  a  waiter  serving  me  risot- 
to whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  had  once 
worked  for  Edmond  Safra  and  would  like  to 
talk  to  me.  There  is  a  Canaletto  hanging  in 
the  dininji  room  that  is  a  wonder.  There  were 
perhaps  18  guests  that  day-the  regular  quo- 
tient of  big-lime  European  titles  and  big-name 
New  Yorkers  -at  one  round  table,  beautifully 
set  with  antique  porcelr'ti  md  crystal.  Al- 


fred, who  we  were  told  would  be  unable  to 
attend,  made  a  surprise  appearance  with  the 
birthday  cake,  and  was  dressed  as  a  chef  in 
white  apron  and  toque,  to  Judy's  delight.  It 
was  as  if  they  were  pretending  that  what  was 
happening  in  their  lives  wasn't  happening, 
that  the  impending  legal  problems  didn't  ex- 
ist. An  outsider  watching  that  happy,  laugh- 
ing crowd  could  never  have  guessed  that  a 
dark  cloud  hung  over  the  host  and  hostess. 
There  was  not  a  single  mention  of  the  com- 
ing trial,  at  least  not  until  after  the  good-byes 
were  said  and  the  guests  were  in  the  eleva- 
tor. Then  the  talk  started:  Poor  Alfred.  Poor 
Judy.  That  awful  Dede.  Oh.  he'll  get  off. 

Judy  Taubman  was  not  allowed  in  the 
courtroom  on  the  orders  of  Alfred's  lawyers. 
The  on-dit  was  that  the  jury  would  dislike 
her.  She  is  younger  than  Alfred  by  22  years, 
has  long  blond  hair,  dresses  in  Paris  couture, 
and  can  be  imperious  in  manner.  Alfred  was 
not  even  allowed  to  discuss  the  case  with  his 
wife  when  they  were  alone,  also  on  the  or- 
ders of  his  lawyers.  Clearly  the  legal  team 
had  their  game  plan  all  worked  out,  they  had 
Taubman  in  sync  with  their  strategy,  and 
they  did  not  want  any  suggestions  from  the 
home  and  hearth.  In  fact,  Taubman's  lawyers 
would  have  preferred  for  Judy  to  be  in  Eu- 
rope, but  she  would  not  leave  the  city,  be- 
cause she  had  been  greatly  criticized  for  re- 
maining in  Gstaad  two  years  earlier,  when 
Alfred  was  indicted. 

Taubman  was  usually  the  first  to  arrive  at 
court  in  the  morning,  probably  in  order 
to  avoid  the  photographers  outside,  and  he 
was  always  taken  into  a  private  room.  Each 
day  he  was  in  the  company  of  Robert  Fiske 
or  Scott  Muller.  I'm  also  an  early  bird  at  tri- 
als. Alfred  always  greeted  me  and  introduced 
me  to  whichever  lawyer  he  was  with.  One 
day  he  said  to  me,  "I  knew  all  this  existed, 
but  1  never  thought  I'd  be  in  the  middle  of 
it."  Another  morning,  after  Dede  Brooks  had 
been  on  the  stand  the  entire  previous  day,  he 
said  to  me,  "Some  actress,  huh?"  I  thought, 
like  him,  that  he  would  be  acquitted.  When 
it  became  known  that  I  was  covering  the  tri- 
al, people  at  parties  and  in  restaurants  would 
come  up  to  me  and  whisper,  "How's  Al? 
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Send  him  my  love."  but  I  felt  it  inappropriate 
to  pass  on  their  greetings. 

For  several  days.  I  had  watched  a  woman 
of  middle  age  sitting  in  the  first  row  with 
membe.s  of  Taubman's  legal  team.  I  assumed 
she  was  one  of  them,  because  she  gave  her 
full  attention  to  each  witness  on  the  stand. 
She  dressed  in  dark  colors,  and  her  black 
hair  was  pulled  back  in  a  ponytail.  Her  glass- 
es had  thin  black  frames.  She  wasn't  a  beau- 
ty, but  there  was  something  very  nice  about 
her  looks.  During  the  breaks,  she  didnt  mix 
or  engage  in  conversations.  Then,  one  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  corri- 
dor reading  Carol  Vogel  and  Ralph  Blumen- 
thafs  coverage  of  the  case  in  Tlie  New  York 
Tunes,  the  woman  came  up  to  me  and  said 
in  a  very  low  voice,  "Mr.  Dunne?"  Yes?  "I'm 
Alfred  Taubman's  daughter."  I  hadn't  known 
he  had  a  daughter.  1  jumped  to  my  feet,  and 
we  shook  hands.  She  is  Taubman's  daughter 
by  his  first  marriage.  Her  name  is  Gayle 
Kalisman.  She  is  married  and  lives  in  New 
York.  She  said  about  her  father,  "It's  very  sad. 
He's  a  wonderful  person,  and  I  love  him  ver>' 
much."  Just  then.  Taubman  arrived  with  Rob- 
ert Fiske.  When  he  saw  his  daughter,  his 
face  broke  into  a  big  smile,  and  he  embraced 
her  with  great  affection.  From  then  on,  I  no- 
ticed the  enormous  bond  benveen  them.  Taub- 
man's two  sons,  Robert  S.  Taubman,  who  is 
the  chief  executive  of  Taubman  Centers,  and 
William  S.  Taubman.  an  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  companv,  did  not  attend  the  trial. 
After  the  guilty  verdict,  when  Alfred  was 
sitting  looking  straight  ahead,  stunned.  Kalis- 
man  left  her  seal,  opened  the  gates  to  the 
well  of  the  courtroom,  and  went  to  the  de- 
fense table.  Standing  behind  her  father,  she 
put  her  arms  around  him.  leaned  down,  and 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  He  patted  her  arm 
but  didn't  turn  to  look  at  her. 

As  high  as  Taubman  rose  in  the  world,  he 
never  forgot  he  was  from  Michigan,  and 
he  never  gave  up  his  home  in  Bloomfield  Hills. 
His  two  mentors  in  Detroit  were  Henry  Ford 
II  and  Max  Fisher,  the  oil  and  real-estate 
magnate.  Henry  Ford  rook  him  to  the  right 
tailors  in  London,  ano  people  who  knew 
Ford  say  that  Taubman  talks  like  him.  Taub- 
man has  given  more  than  S35  million  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  he  attended, 
but  from  which  he  did  not  graduate.  There  is 
an  A.  Alfred  Taubman  Medical  Library  on 
the  campus,  and  an  A.  Alfred  Taubman  Col- 
lege of  Architecture  and  Urban  Planning. 

A  little-known  story  about  Taubman, 
which  was  told  to  me  by  the  renowned 
African-American  judge  Damon  Keith,  con- 
cerns his  special  friendslup  with  Rosa  Parks, 
the  black  lady  who  wouldn't  give  up  her  seat 


on  a  bus  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  1955— 
an  incident  that  is  often  credited  with  being 
the  start  of  the  civil-rights  movement.  Rosa 
Parks  lives  in  Detroit,  in  the  Riverfront  hous- 
ing complex;  Taubman  was  instrumental  in 
financing  her  apartment  after  she  had  been 
beaten  up  in  her  previous  neighborhood.  I 
met  Parks  at  the  time  of  President  Clinton's 
impeachment  hearings  in  1999,  at  his  State 
of  the  Union  speech,  where  she  was  an  hon- 
ored guest  and  sat  with  the  First  Lady.  She 
was  wheelchair-bound  and  unwell.  A  little 
over  a  year  ago,  she  wanted  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  Rosa  Parks  Library  in  Mont- 
gomery, where  it  had  all  started,  but  she  was 
too  frail  and  sick  to  fly  commercially.  Taub- 
man. hearing  of  her  plight,  said,  "Have  her 
meet  my  plane  at  Pontiac  airport,  and  my 
pilot  will  fly  her  out  and  back."  To  a  jury 
containing  four  African-Americans,  that 
story  might  have  made  a  powerful  bid  for 
compassion,  but  it  was  not  brought  up.  As  I 
was  quoted  in  New  York  magazine  as  saying, 
"Al's  got  class." 

I  was  very  impressed  with  Judge  George 
Daniels.  Many  California  trials  I  have 
covered  went  on  and  on  and  on,  but  Judge 
Daniels  told  the  lawyers  of  the  Sotheby's 
trial  that  he  wanted  it  to  be  over  in  16  days, 
by  December  3.  and  it  was. 

I  am  fascinated  by  juries,  and  I  spend  a 
lot  of  time  in  courtrooms  staring  at  them.  I 
can  pick  out  the  jurors  who  are  listening,  the 
ones  who  are  getting  it,  the  ones  who  aren't. 
At  first,  this  jury  looked  lackluster  to  me,  as 
if  they  weren't  particularly  interested.  The 
panel  included  a  forklift  operator,  an  air- 
plane engineer,  a  subway-token  clerk,  a  letter 
carrier,  a  first-year  medical  resident,  a  restau- 
rateur, an  assistant  principal  in  a  public  high 
school,  a  corrections  ofiicer,  and  a  home 
health  aide.  Two  of  the  males  snoozed  quite  a 
lot,  and  it  surprised  me  that  the  judge  didn't 
speak  to  them  about  it.  Eventually,  though, 
they  began  to  perk  up.  Perhaps  they  realized 
that  they  were  on  a  case  that  was  getting 
daily  newspaper  and  television  coverage  and 
that  they  were  sure  to  be  questioned  by  the 
media  when  it  was  over,  in  that  brief  mo- 
ment of  celebrity  jurors  enjoy  after  a  high- 
profile  trial.  This  trial  was  strictly  about  the 
very  very  rich,  and  some  of  what  was  said 
must  have  been  mystifying  to  the  jurors  as 
they  heard  about  a  life  of  wealth  beyond 
their  imagination. 

Taubman's  daily  agenda  was  flashed  on  a 
screen;  His  barber  arrived  at  the  apartment 
at  7:30  A.M.  Then  the  manicurist,  the  pedi- 
curist,  and  the  masseuses— Miss  So  in  New 
York.  Fiona  in  London— came  to  ready  Taub- 
man for  the  day.  One  evening  entry  read, 
"Dinner  with  Angus  Ogilvy  and  Princess 
Alexandra  at  St.  James  Palace,  black  tie." 
Another  evening  entry  was  for  a  dinner  hon- 
oring Princess  Laure  de  Beauvau-Craon. 


who  runs  the  Paris  branch  of  Sotheby's. 
There  were  lists  of  passengers  who  rode  with 
him  on  his  personal  Gulfstream  jet.  There 
was  talk  about  his  six  residences.  Even  for 
rich  people,  that  would  be  heady  stuff.  It 
seemed  almost  ludicrous  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  jury  of  such  a  person's  peers.  As  my  friend 
the  writer  Jane  Stanton  Hitchcock  said,  "A 
jury  of  Alfred's  peers  would  be  made  up  of 
people  like  the  Basses,  the  Lauders,  and  the 
Fanjuls."  I  added  the  Kravises  and  Lily  Safra 
to  Jane's  list.  Of  course,  people  with  that  kind 
of  money  don't  go  on  juries.  The  closest  they 
got  this  time  was  in  the  person  of  New  York 
socialite  Nan  Kempner's  butler,  Bernardo 
Barosso,  who  was  called  up  for  the  voir  dire, 
but  was  dismissed  when  he  said  that  Mrs. 
Kempner  was  connected  with  Christie's. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  was  that,  after 
Kempner  took  a  job  as  an  international  rep- 
resentative at  Christie's,  she  and  Judy  Taub- 
man had  a  public  falling-out,  which  made 
their  friendship  come  apart  at  the  seams.  As 
the  wife  of  the  chairman  of  Sotheby's,  Judy 
Taubman  took  her  position  seriously.  She 
was  vigilantly  loyal  to  her  husband's  compa- 
ny. When  Mouna  Al-Rashid.  who  became 
Mouna  Ayoub  after  her  divorce  from  Nasser 
Al-Rashid,  the  Arab  billionaire,  decided  to 
sell  her  fabulous  jewel  collection  at  auction, 
she  went  straight  to  her  friend  Judy  Taub- 
man, who  turned  her  over  to  Prince  Dimitri 
of  Yugoslavia,  the  head  of  the  auction 
house's  jewelry  department  at  that  time.  The 
collection  was  considered  a  major  acquisition 
for  Sotheby's.  I  remember  being  on  a  plane 
one  night  coming  home  from  the  Academy 
Awards,  when  Prince  Dimitri  and  Mouna 
Ayoub  were  sitting  across  the  aisle.  He  had 
his  jeweler's  loupe  screwed  in  as  he  examined 
stone  after  stone  that  she  handed  him  from 
her  traveling  case.  Later  Ayoub  got  into  a  ro- 
mance with  Francois  Curiel.  then  head  of 
the  jewelry  department  at  Christie's,  and,  at 
virtually  the  last  moment,  pulled  her  collec- 
tion from  Sotheby's  and  gave  it  to  the  rival 
house— an  unpardonable  sin  in  the  auction 
world.  Judy  Taubman  has  never  forgiven  her 
for  what  she  took  as  a  betrayal  of  her  hus- 
band's company,  and  Mouna  Ayoub,  who 
used  to  be  a  colorful  figure  on  the  New  York 
scene,  has  rarely  been  back  to  the  city. 


6TTey.  the  law's  the  law. 
11, 


If  you  com- 
mit a  crime— I  don't  care  how  old 
you  are— you're  guilty."  said  Mike  D'Angelo, 
a  postal  worker  who  served  as  foreman  of 
the  jury,  when  he  and  other  members  were 
quizzed  by  reporters  outside  the  courthouse 
after  delKering  their  verdict.  Although  Brooks 
was  shamed  on  the  stand,  the  jury  believed 
that  she  had  been  acting  on  orders  from  high- 
er up,  meaning  Taubman.  The  12  meetings 
between  Taubman  and  Tennant  simply  could 
not  be  ignored.  As  one  of  the  jurors  said, 
"They  weren't  talking  about  their  wives  and 
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children."  They  feh  Taubman  had  schemed 
in  secret  with  his  counterpart  and  main  ri- 
val to  control  the  auction  market.  It  was  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  defense  to  por- 
tray Taubman  as  an  addled  old  man  who 
didn't  care  about  the  bottom  line,  who  fell 
asleep  during  board  meetings,  and  who  was 
primarily  interested  in  what  there  was  for 
lunch.  The  juror  who  seemed  to  be  crying 
as  he  said  the  word  ""guilty"  was  Lydell  Du- 
rant,  a  Teamster  forklift  operator  for  the  Yel- 
low Freight  Company  of  Mount  Vernon.  He 
had  been  the  last  holdout.  He  said  he  liked 
Taubman  and  didn't  want  to  believe  that  he 
had  broken  the  law.  "In  my  heart,  in  my 
mind,  I  don"t  believe  he  is  guilty,"  Durant 
told  Steve  Dunleavy  of  the  New  York  Post. 

When  Taubman  left  the  U.S.  District  Court 
building  about  45  minutes  after  the  verdict. 
he  stood  for  fully  5  minutes  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  at  40  Centre  Street,  surrounded  by  his 
lawyers,  obviously  not  wanting  to  face  the 
cameras  and  reporters  who  were  waiting  for 


him.  He  ignored  journalists'  questions  as  he 
was  led  through  the  throng  to  his  waiting 
Range  Rover.  His  spokesperson.  Christopher 
Tennyson,  said  only,  ""We  are  stunned."  In  the 
car  on  the  way  up  to  his  Fifth  Avenue  apart- 
ment, he  reportedly  called  his  wife  to  tell  her 
the  verdict.  I  said  to  someone,  "Imagine  what 
it  must  be  like  tonight  in  that  apartment." 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  family  night  at  home, 
beneath  the  Canaletto.  with  children  and 
stepchildren  and,  from  what  I  hear,  open  ex- 
pressions of  love.  Being  in  society  means  go- 
ing out  to  dinner  every  night,  and  the  next 
night  the  Taubmans  were  back  on  the  social 
scene,  dining  with  the  art  dealer  William 
Acquavella  and  his  wife.  Donna,  at  their 
apartment,  in  a  small  group.  The  next  night 
they  dined  with  Ezra  and  Cecile  Zilkha. 
prominent  figures  in  the  financial,  philan- 
thropic, and  social  circles  of  New  York,  who 
gave  a  dinner  for  24.  It  was  a  stellar  group, 
the  kind  you  read  about  in  Suzy's  column 
in  W,  and  Aileen  Mehle.  known  as  Suzy,  was 


there,  along  with  Sid  and  Mercedes  Bass, 
Jayne  Wrightsman,  and  Princess  Firyal  of 
Jordan,  who  has  had  her  own  problems  with 
Judy  Taubman- once  her  best  friend— over 
the  years.  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  there 
said,  "Alfred  looked  like  he"d  won  the  sweep- 
stakes, smiling,  laughing,  having  such  a 
good  time.  You'd  never  know  anything  was 
the  matter.  He  was  seated  next  to  Cecile,  and 
he  had  three  helpings  of  everything.  I  never 
saw  anyone  eat  so  much." 

The  next  night  they  dined  at  the  window 
table  in  Sette  Mezzo  on  Lexington  Avenue, 
with  Tiffany  and  Louis  Dubin.  Taubman  was 
open  and  friendly  with  the  writer  Christopher 
Mason,  who  just  happened  to  be  dining  in 
the  same  restaurant,  and  who  happens  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  Dubins'.  Mason  is  writing  a 
book  on  the  Sotheby's  case  called  Wheti  the 
Gavel  Falls. 

In  many  ways,  watching  this  drama  play 
out  is  like  reading  Proust.  It  is  life  becom- 
ing a  public  performance.  D 
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fact  that  this  is  first  and  foremost  a  store. 
For  a  start,  shoppers  will  have  a  terrific  al- 
ternative to  fashions  normal  seasonal  inven- 
tory with  clothes  from  Prada  collections 
past.  These  and  items  from  the  current  col- 
lection can  be  tried  on  in  dressing  rooms  that 
are  private  one  moment  and  public  the  next, 
since  the  walls  go  from  opacity  to  translu- 
cence  at  the  push  of  a  button.  (Can  you  imag- 
ine the  inevitable  comedies  when  this  happens 
accidentally?)  There  are  also  computers  that 
shoppers  can  consult  to  learn  everything  they'd 
ever  want  to  know  about  a  product:  what  it's 
made  of  what  colors  it  comes  in,  how  many 
exist  in  the  world,  what  it  might  look  like  on 
you  a  size  smaller.  A  video  screen  gives  you— 
this  is  a  big  one— an  ass  view. 

When  I  pointed  out  to  Miuccia  that  this 
last  feature  isn't  necessarily  a  good  thing  from 
a  seller's  point  of  view— when  I  saw  it  myself  I 
ran  out  of  the  dressing  room— she  nodded  and 
laughed.  "What  we're  doing  is  experimenting 
with  the  technological  world.  We  don't  know 
if  it  will  work."  At  that,  she  almost  looked  re- 
lieved, saying.  ""If  the  technology  doesn't  work, 
you  can  always  use  the  shop  without  it."  An 
interesting  shrug  from  someone  who  spent 
who  knows  how  much  on  all  those  buttons. 

Everyone  involved  thinks  of  the  New  York 
shop  as  a  work  in  progress,  and  also  as  part 
of  a  bigger  story,  since  it  was  conceived  in  re- 
lation to  the  Koolhaas-designed  shops  that  are 
planned  for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Change  is  the  operative  word  in  this  project. 

A  few  months  before  the  opening,  Tim  Ar- 
chambault,  a  young  architect  who  was  one  of 


the  job's  on-site  managers,  said,  "I  hope  peo- 
ple love  it.  I  hope  they  hate  it.  But  it  would 

be  sad  if  everybody  just  likes  it."  That's  not 
the  kind  of  attitude  that  normally  makes  the 
retail  world  go  around,  but  it's  perfect  for 
people  who  believe  that  consensus  isn't  nec- 
essarily the  point  of  creativity. 

iO  he  was  always  a  rebel,"  an  old  family 
O  friend  of  Prada's  whispered  to  me  last 
summer  in  Switzerland.  At  that  particular 
moment,  the  "rebel"  was  wearing  what  she  re- 
ferred to  as  her  "'Heidi  outfit."  an  olive-green 
skirt  (from  her  Miu  Miu  collection),  a  white 
shirt,  black  ankle  socks,  and  black  shoes.  On 
top  of  the  skirt  was  an  apron  that  she'd  pulled 
from  her  collection  of  local  costumes;  Pra- 
da—whose  face  has  long  reminded  me  of  a 
Modigliani— looked  as  if  she  were  about  to 
burst  into  a  song  from  The  Sound  of  Music. 
She  had  organized  an  idyllic  picnic  in  Silva- 
plana,  near  Saint-Moritz.  where  she  had  just 
finalized  a  deal  to  buy  one  of  the  most  soulful 
pieces  of  land  in  the  area  (it  probably  doesn't 
hurt  the  aura  of  the  place  that  Nietzsche. 
Thomas  Mann,  and  Herman  Hesse  once 
roamed  nearby).  The  weather  was  perfect,  the 
fields  were  speckled  with  explosions  of  wild- 
flowers,  and  you  could  hear  cowbells  clang- 
ing in  the  distance.  Many  of  her  nearest  and 
dearest  were  there.  Prada  has  a  tight  band 
of  old  friends  that  do  everything  together- 
it's  a  crowd  that's  part  Fellini.  part  Anto- 
nioni.  But  she's  also  big  on  family,  and  on 
this  day.  up  on  the  mountain,  we  were  joined 
by  her  mother.  Luisa.  and  her  aunt,  Nanda. 
who  are  both  in  their  80s.  As  her  best  friend, 
Nanette,  says,  "A  look  at  these  'adies  and 
you  understand  everything  ah  >ui  Miuccia." 
These  arc  the  dames     h.o  kept  the  Pra- 


da company  alive  in  Milan  after  Miuccia's 
grandfather  died.  Miuccia's  aunt,  who  to  this 
day  embroiders  the  designer's  personal  linens, 
has  always  had  a  quirky  taste  that  inspires 
her  niece,  and  Miuccia's  mother  is  a  lesson  in 
elegance  without  stuffiness.  When  I  noticed 
Mom  was  wearing  the  navy-skirt-and-white- 
ankle-sock  look  that  Miuccia  made  popular 
again  in  the  mid-90s.  I  smiled.  The  designer 
caught  this  and  joked.  "Yes.  it's  inherited— I 
invented  nothing." 

Curious  about  the  way  she  herself  shops,  I 
had  earlier  asked  her  to  take  me  to  some  of 
the  stores  in  Saint-Moritz  that  are  part  of  her 
routine  when  she's  there.  There  was  no  wan- 
dering. She  went  straight  from  Store  A  to 
Store  B  to  Store  C;  inside,  she  homed  in 
quickly  on  what  she  wanted.  We  dropped  in 
at  a  butcher's  that  was  so  sanitary  it  seemed 
like  a  science  lab.  at  an  old-fashioned  health- 
food  store,  and  at  her  favorite  porcelain  shop. 
(She  would  not  let  me  witness  her  shopping 
for  jewels -her  secret  vice.)  But  the  funniest 
stop  we  made  felt  like  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle. Apart  from  some  local  architectural 
color— all  that  Swiss  cookie-cutter  stuff— Saint- 
Moritz's  poshest  shopping  street  looks  like 
practically  every  other  exclusive  commercial 
district  in  the  world.  It  has  the  same  boutiques 
that  one  finds  in  rich  neighborhoods  in  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Lon- 
don, and  Dallas.  There's  Gucci.  Armani. 
Saint  Laurent,  Vuitton,  Pucci.  and.  naturally, 
Prada.  where  the  designer  dashed  in  looking 
for  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  salespeople  were  very- 
discreet,  but  as  soon  as  the  designer  had  her 
back  to  them  their  panic  was  obvious.  They 
started  raising  their  eyebrows  and  mouthing 
her  name,  but  she  didn't  notice,  because  she 
was  darting  through  the  store,  finally  settling 
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on  a  pair  of  lace-up  walking  shoes.  She  asked 
if  they  were  black.  The  salespeople  said,  no, 
they  were  dark  purple.  She  laughed  and  avoid- 
ed the  whole  issue  by  asking  for  the  same  pair 
in  brown— which  were  out  of  stock.  Tlie  next 
day,  as  we  were  finishing  a  five-hour  walk  to 
and  from  the  Roseg  glacier,  her  cell  phone 
started  to  ring;  it  was  the  Prada  store  in  Saint- 
Moritz  trying  to  find  her  to  deliver  the  new 
brown  shoes,  which  had  been  put  in  a  car 
and  driven  from  Italy  to  Switzerland  expressly 
for  her.  "I  am  ashamed,"  she  demurred.  "I 
am  amused,"  I  answered.  "Here's  something 
that  will  make  you  really  laugh,"  she  said.  "My 
feet  have  been  killing  me  for  the  last  hour." 
She  had  on  yet  another  pair  of  Pradas.  I,  feel- 
ing very  comfortable  in  my  battered  old  Pra- 
da sneakers,  winked  at  her  and  said,  "Next 
time  you  go  shopping,  try  your  Sport  line." 

The  joke  is  that  shopping  is  an  odd  subject 
for  each  of  us.  Having  known  her  for  eight 
years  (we  became  friends  after  I  profiled  her 
for  The  New  Yorker),  I  have  always  been  struck 
by  how  "unfashiony"  Prada  is,  so  much  so 
that  1  had  no  problem  confessing  to  her  that 
I  pretty  much  hate  shopping.  The  last  time 
I  did  it  as  a  form  of  recreation  was  in  1978, 
when  I  accompanied  my  mother  to  Bloom- 
ingdale's  and  we  had  a  fight  going  down  the 
escalator  about  a  skirt  that  she  wanted  me  to 
buy  instead  of  the  leather  jacket  that  I  was  af- 
ter. When  we  finally  reached  the  ground  floor 
we  were  spritzed  by  an  overeager  perfume 
salesperson.  That  was  it  for  me.  As  for  Miuc- 
cia,  even  though  she's  in  the  business  of  at- 
tracting people  to  buy,  buy,  buy,  she  still  has 
plenty  of  ambivalence  about  shopping  -  which 
may  be  why  she  has  been  so  bent  on  experi- 
menting with  what  that  activity  could  mean. 

While  we  were  hiking  we  got  to  talking 
about  all  this,  and  she  said,  "It's  horrible 
when  people  are  only  interested  in  buying  la- 
bels, because  it  doesn't  bring  them  the  hap- 
piness they  think  it  will.  My  friend  Nanette 
says  that  1  am  usually  so  depressed  after  I  go 
shopping  that  1  should  stop  doing  it!  On  the 
other  hand,  shopping  is  a  part  of  life,  and 
part  of  a  soc.al  exchange,  it  can  be  a  much 
wider  experience  'i-san  the  terms  we  are  used 
to  thinking  about  u  Someone  might  say, 
'Look  at  that  silly  won  n.  All  she  does  is 
shop.'  I  am  sure  it  wouldn't  be  true— that  there 
are  many  other  things  she  does  and  thinks 
about.  Many  of  us  grew  up  with  a  kind  of 
Puritanism  against  shopping.  But  shopping 
can  be  much  more  than  how  it  is  cast.  If  you 
are  bored  or  you  have  problems,  it  can  be  a 
way  of  lifting  your  spirits,  by  doing  something 
light  and  superficial.  Why  not?  It  can  also  be 
a  means  of  learning.  When  I  was  youngc, 
shopping  helped  me  discover  many  new 
places  and  many  new  things.  I  remember  go- 
ing to  London  and  discovering  Mary  Quant 


and  the  Biba  shop  and  the  hippie  movement. 
I  learned  about  hats  and  furniture  from  tra- 
ditional shops  in  London.  And  it  was  when 
I  was  shopping  for  children's  clothes  for  my 
sons  that  I  made  the  breakthrough  for  how  I 
personally  wanted  to  dress." 

In  terms  of  her  own  stores,  the  Prada  con- 
cept had  always  been  not  to  do  splashy 
architects'  stores  but  rather  to  build  simple, 
spare  spaces  that  work  well  for  selling  clothes. 
The  shops  the  company  already  has— designed 
by  Roberto  Baciocchi— have  been  home  runs, 
and  the  plan  for  now  is  to  keep  them  as  they 
are.  So  I  asked  Prada  what  was  behind  her 
and  her  husband's  decision  to  break  with  a 
winning  formula  and  take  a  chance  on  a 
whole  new  approach.  She  answered,  "We  were 
bored  with  the  notion  that  all  the  shops  all 
over  the  world  had  to  have  the  same  identity. 
We  thought  that  the  idea  of  logolike  shops 
was  wrong."  The  company  had  spent  a  lot  of 
money  buying  up  new  retail  spaces  around 
the  globe  and  was  now  spending  still  more 
keeping  them  empty  while  it  figured  out  a  new 
direction.  "At  some  point  about  two  years 
ago.  Patrizio  said,  'O.K.,  we  have  to  decide 
on  somebody  to  be  in  charge  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  new  stores.'"  And  how  did  they 
land  on  Koolhaas?  "One  day  we  said,  'O.K., 
we're  going  to  choose  someone  tonight.'  We 
laid  out  all  the  books  that  we  had  on  contem- 
porary architecture  on  the  floor.  I  looked  at 
the  work  of  Rem  Koolhaas.  I  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  him,  yet  for  me  he  was  the  only 
one.  1  am  very  proud  of  that.  I  saw  something 
that  was  different  in  his  work.  It  was  more 
than  architecture.  1  saw  something  more  com- 
plicated. Some  of  the  people  around  us  said 
that  he  is  too  difiicult,  that  he  is  impossible, 
that  he  is  too  conceptual,  a  cult  architect.  We 
said,  "Probably  he  is  the  right  one!'" 


'Al 


letter  from  Prada  arrived  out  of  the 
.  blue,"  Koolhaas  tells  me,  recalling  the 
beginning  of  their  relationship.  "Then  Miuc- 
cia  and  Patnzio  arrived  in  Rotterdam  almost 
equally  out  of  the  blue,  and  suddenly  we 
were  all  sitting  in  my  office.  It  was  all  kind 
of  incredibly  abrupt,  incredibly  honest,  in- 
credibly brutal,  and  incredibly  clear.  Patrizio 
was  talking  in  Italian,  and  miraculously  I  un- 
derstood, more  or  less.  They  wanted  a  new 
concept  and  they  wanted  some  degree  of  re- 
invention. I  was  unsure  whether  I  could  do 
it  myself  Wanting  to  do  it  was  obvious,  bul 
being  able  to  was  another  question." 

It  soon  became  clear  to  both  sides  that 
they'd  found  everything  they'd  been  looking 
for  in  a  collaborator.  Koolhaas  had  already 
been  grappling  with  the  topic  of  shopping, 
thanks  to  an  innovative  graduate  seminar  he 
has  taught  at  Harvard  since  1995.  (Students, 
by  the  way,  with  their  looser,  more  contem- 
porary mind-set,  are  Koolhaas's  secret  weapon 
when  it  comes  to  oddball  ideas.)  Each  year  a 
different  theme  is  chosen,  and  in  1997  it  was 


shopping:  it's  a  subject  that,  Koolhaas  point- 
ed out  to  me  in  his  quiet  Dutch-accented 
monotone,  hadn't  been  the  focus  of  a  studio 
architecture  course  at  an  Ivy  League  univer- 
sity for  at  least  20  years.  Shopping  might 
seem  like  a  light  subject  to  the  brotherhood 
of  architectural  heavies,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  concerned  with  museums,  jails,  and 
science  labs.  But  as  Koolhaas  says,  "The 
only  hope  for  architecture  is  to  look  outside 
its  designated  territory." 

Koolhaas,  57,  looks  like  one  of  those  Rus- 
sian Constructivists  photographed  by  Rod- 
chenko— intense,  dynamic,  and  often  at  an 
angle.  While  he  may  be  very  "in"  these  days, 
he  is  a  classic  outsider.  He  started  his  career 
in  journalism,  working  as  both  a  designer  and 
a  writer  for  a  Dutch  weekly,  earned  a  pedi- 
gree in  radical  art  groups,  and  co-wrote  some 
infamous  (in  Holland)  film  scripts  before  fi- 
nally turning  to  architecture,  his  grandfather's 
profession,  when  he  was  in  his  mid-20s.  His 
firm,  the  Office  for  Metropolitan  Architec- 
ture (O.M.A.),  was  founded  in  New  York  in 
1975,  but  is  now  based  in  Rotterdam.  It's  be- 
come a  mecca  for  young  architects  from  all 
over  the  world— very  few  are  Dutch— who  want 
to  practice  their  profession  in  a  way  that's  out 
of  the  box.  "We  are  all  aliens"  is  how  Ole 
Scheeren,  the  Prada  store's  project  leader  for 
architecture,  describes  the  fraternity.  When  I 
visited  the  office  on  a  weekend  in  Novem- 
ber, it  was  like  Santa's  workshop,  with  teams 
of  architects  working  on  deadline  for  various 
presentations.  But  the  firm  hasn't  always 
been  so  in  demand:  until  recently  Koolhaas's 
resume  was  composed  mainly  of  critically 
acclaimed  books  (including  Delirious  New 
York  and  S,  M,  L,  XL)  and  lost  competitions. 
There  were  many  times  when  O.M.A.  strug- 
gled economically  and  one  instance,  in  1995, 
when  it  almost  declared  bankruptcy. 

There  were  also  a  few  jobs  where  Kool- 
haas actually  got  to  build:  the  Netheriands 
Dance  Theater  in  The  Hague;  the  Kunsthal 
in  Rotterdam,  which  is  considered  his  break- 
through building;  the  Villa  dall'Ava,  a  pri- 
vate house  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris;  and  a 
complex  surrounding  a  train  station  in  Lille, 
France.  Koolhaas  is  anti  Expressionism  and 
against  the  idea  of  having  a  signature  style. 
His  work  is  about  taking  on  issues  case  by  j 
case  and  then  coming  up  with  the  best  solu- 
tions; obstacles  are  positives  for  him.  But  one 
can  say  that  all  his  work  has  a  powerful  con- 
ceptual underpinning  and  a  particular  beauty 
that  has  to  do  with  movement  and  using  a 
hybrid  of  materials,  sometimes  cheap  ones. 
He  can  perform  with  a  small  budget,  too, ; 
which  makes  him  unusual.  I  remember  go- ' 
ing  with  him  in  the  early  90s  to  see  the  Villa 
dall'Ava  home,  with  its  one-lane  rooftop  pool  j 
that  has  a  view  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The  i 
house  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  its  hour-  j 
geois  neighborhood.  We  had  tea  with  Lidy 
Baudet,  who  with  her  husband,  magazine  ed- 
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itor  Dominique  Baudet,  had  commissioned 
it;  you  could  see  how  much  she  respected 
Koolhaas  and  how  much  she  loved  living  in 
what  he'd  built.  I'll  never  forget  the  drive 
back  through  Paris  with  Koolhaas— he  was 
so  proud,  it  was  genuinely  touching. 

It  was  on  that  excursion,  in  fact,  that  we 
first  talked  about  fashion.  Even  back  then  it 
was  clear  that  Koolhaas  had  a  fresh  per- 
spective on  the  subject.  Here's  how  he  ex- 
plains it:  "I  am  interested  in  fashion  as  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  pure  forms  of  recre- 
ation. It's  about  a  maintenance  that  doesn't 
require  any  explanation  or  argument  and  that 
can  be  completely  shameless— and  I  think  it 
is  easier  to  reach  the  sublime  in  fashion  than 
in  any  other  way."  And  we  thought  the 
French  structuralists  had  the  patent  on  in- 
tellectual doozies! 

Koolhaas  will  happily  say  that  his  clients' 
input  has  been  pivotal  to  what  he's  done  with 
the  Prada  store.  "Of  course,  Prada  was  an  in- 
credible name— there  are  certain  names  that 
would  have  had  no  resonance  whatsoever. 
But  what  I  really  like  about  them  is  that  they 
have  an  incredible,  instinctual  kind  of  visceral 
and  material  intelligence,  and  it  is  combined 
with  a  real  intellectualism.  Of  course,  we  are 
very  critical,  and  some  people  would  find  it 
scary.  But  I  think  they  find  it  exciting." 

Miuccia  Prada  is  used  to  sparks;  it's  part 
of  the  dynamic  she  has  with  Bertelli,  who's 
known  for  his  volatility.  She  considers  spar- 
ring part  of  a  creative  exchange.  What  en- 
abled her  collaboration  with  Koolhaas  to 
click  was  that  Prada  was  open  and  undefen- 
sive  in  allowing  his  team  to  delve  into  al- 
most any  aspect  of  the  company  that  they 
felt  was  relevant.  She  did  draw  the  line, 
though,  when  the  eager  young  architects 
asked  if  they  could  hook  her  up  with  a  24- 
hour  mike  and  video  camera.  Otherwise,  it 
seems,  the  "aliens"  were  given  free  rein.  The 
Koolhaas  team— including  his  institutional 
brain  trust.  A.M.O.— studied  Prada's  facto- 
ries, showrooms,  display  systems,  and  exist- 
ing stores.  They  came  up  with  proposals  for 
advertising  campaigns,  major  plans  for  Web 
sites,  and  the  irresistible  term  "Prada  vom- 
it." That  refers  to  the  stuff  that  shows  Prada 


in  a  more  diverse  social  context,  and  includes 
Prada  fakes,  used  Prada  on  eBay,  and  the 
sailors  who  compete  on  Prada's  sailboat,  the 
Luna  Russa.  Nothing  was  considered  beyond 
Koolhaas's  purview;  so  many  concepts  and 
notions  were  generated  that  they  have  ended 
up  filling  50  volumes  so  far.  The  team's  pub- 
lished book,  Prada.  has  become  a  bible  for  ar- 
chitecture fans.  Many  of  Koolhaas's  sugges- 
tions—such as  including  some  vintage  Prada 
in  the  inventory  of  the  New  York  store— are 
being  incorporated;  others  remain  ideas.  Kool- 
haas remembers,  "One  of  the  hilarious  things 
that  we  proposed  was  that  they  sponsor  the 
subway,  so  that  from  Bloomingdale's  to  Prince 
Street  you'd  be  on  the  Prada  train— and  what 
is  astonishing  is  that  Bertelli  gave  his  people 
an  order  the  next  day  to  investigate  the  idea." 

Beneath  all  the  highfalutin  talk,  one  can  be 
sure  Miuccia  Prada  is  not  deluded  about 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  here.  She's  not 
pretending  that  it  isn't  first  and  foremost  a 
place  to  sell  product.  She  is  also  not  fooling 
herself  with  pronouncements  that  she  will 
revolutionize  fashion  with  her  latest  move. 
She  does  not  miss  the  fact  that  one  might 
think  that  the  very  idea  of  spending  so 
much  time,  money,  and  creativity  on  a  store 
could  be  seen  as  decadent.  But  even  with 
that  consciousness,  she  believes  that  to  try 
new  things  is  better  than  giving  in  to  the 
status  quo.  She  says,  "If  you  see  a  beautiful 
new  place,  a  more  interesting  place  than 
the  usual  stores,  that's  already  something. 
I  am  skeptical  that  one  can  do  more  than 
that.  I  am  realistic.  I  think  the  way  I  can 
be  political  in  my  work  is  in  the  way  I  ap- 
proach things.  The  shop,  for  instance,  can 
become  a  public  space,  where  everybody  can 
come.  We  can  try  to  make  the  most  of  it." 

As  to  the  store's  post-September  11  context, 
Koolhaas  is  a  thinker  who  has  long  been  deal- 
ing with  questions  of  conflict,  uncertainty,  and 
reality.  His  design  for  the  Prada  store  flows 
from  those  issues.  As  the  architect  says,  "The 
whole  concept  was  to  try  and  create  some- 
thing which  was  open  to  influences  from  the 
outside,  which  wanted  to  represent  the  purity 
of  fashion  but  also  the  impurity  of  the  world." 


What  he  has  done,  at  a  time  of  incredible 
unpredictability,  is  create  a  space  that  is  all 
about  clash  and  flux.  But  it  also  gives  great 
aesthetic  pleasure. 

One  can  see  consciousness  of  the  history 
of  beauty  in  Prada's  spring  2002  collection  for 
women,  which  is  already  in  the  new  shop. 
One  of  the  ideas  behind  this  collection,  whose 
crudely  cut— on  purpose— clothes  feature  a 
weathered-looking  lame  on  either  the  front  or 
the  underside  of  the  garments,  is  destroyed 
beauty,  or  the  memory  of  beauty,  which  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  current  moment. 
Prada  says,  "We  wanted  to  use  material  that 
is  very  rich  in  theory— but  that  has  now  been 
pared  down  to  a  basic."  And  so  this  isn't  just 
any  lame— it  was  made  on  machines  that 
haven't  been  used  in  50  years,  and  the  result 
is  fabric  that  looks  like  Baroque  foil. 

Miuccia  had  on  a  number  from  the  new 
collection  one  evening  in  November  when 
we  were  all  in  Rotterdam.  (She  loves  to 
wear  her  stuff  six  months  before  everybody 
else  and  always  says,  "I  couldn't  resist  it.") 
She,  Bertelli,  Koolhaas,  and  I  had  gone  to  see 
the  riveting  Hieronymus  Bosch  exhibition 
that  was  on  view  at  the  Museum  Boijmans 
Van  Beuningen.  We  went  our  separate  ways 
through  the  show,  individually  taking  in  the 
images  of  monsters  and  demons  and  hell 
and  comical  inventions— the  exhibition  is  a 
journey  into  a  world  of  paranoia  and  mad- 
ness. When  we  met  up  again,  we  all  had  the 
same  observation:  our  21st-century  world 
doesn't  seem  that  far  away  from  this  16th- 
century  vision.  I  pointed  to  a  drawing  by  an 
anonymous  Bosch  contemporary  titled  The 
Forest  Has  Ears,  the  Field  Has  Eyes,  which 
is  exactly  what  it  depicted:  ground  covered 
with  peeking  eyes,  trees  with  ears  hanging 
from  their  trunks  and  branches.  I  said  it  re- 
minded me  of  what  Prada  has  done  in 
SoHo.  I  wasn't  referring  just  to  the  way  the 
store  plays  with  voyeurism  or  to  the  fact 
that  technology  is  omnipresent.  I  also 
meant  that  they  have  established  both  a  worid 
and  an  underworld.  Some  of  it  is  breathtak- 
ing, some  of  it  is  comical,  some  of  it  has  the 
quality  of  mad  inventiveness,  just  like  Bosch's 
work,  and  some  of  it  is  deliciously  wicked.  D 
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man  we  met  had  disguised  himself  with  a 
red  Palestinian  headscarf  and  a  carved  goa- 
tee. His  manner  was  cheerful;  his  small  brown 
eyes  seemed  kind.  The  only  sign  he  might 
have  been  under  stress  was  his  prodigious 
consumption  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  On  the 
second  night,  he  drank  a  fifth  of  Johnnie 
Walker  Black  Label  scotch.  There  were  no 
ashtrays  in  the  hotel  room,  forcing  him  to 


extinguish  his  cigarettes  in  a  glass  of  water. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  morning's  interview, 
the  water  was  stained  the  color  of  strong  tea. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  intelligence  officers 
to  cultivate  an  air  of  inscrutable  stillness. 
Al-Qurairy  seemed  to  have  taken  this  to  ex- 
tremes. He'd  left  a  wife  and  four  children  in 
Baghdad.  Surely  he  must  miss  them,  I  asked. 
He  shrugged.  "Not  really.  They're  just  liilie 
kids." 

It  is  not  until  al-Qurairy  begins  to  talk  of 
the  terrorist  training  camp  he  ased  to  run  at 
Salman  Pak.  a  45-minu'    drive  south  from 


Baghdad,  that  he  speaks  with  real  feeling- 
unconcealed  pride.  "It's  got  a  long-estab- 
lished history  and  we're  proud  to  be 
associated  with  it."  he  says,  "because  it's 
trained  the  elite— the  people  who've  carried 
out  operations  abroad,  who  are  on  the  In- 
terpol wanted  lists.  By  the  time  a  trainee 
leaves  our  school  he  can  protect  any  V.I. P. 
or  assassinate  any  V.l.P.  In  1979,  when  Sad- 
dam Hussein  executed  half  his  Cabinet, 
they  had  the  honor  of  executing  them  at  the 
camp."  Alone  of  all  Iraq's  myriad  security 
installations.  Salman  Pak  remains  directly 
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answerable  to  Saddam.  "When  he  writes  to 
the  camp,"  says  al-Qurairy  happily,  "he  calls 
it  'the  school  of  the  liars."" 

On  a  satellite  photo,  he  picks  out  Sal- 
man Pak's  main  features.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  camp,  at  a  bend  in  the  Tigris 
River,  is  the  barracks  used  for  non-Iraqi 
Arabs,  Islamic  fundamentalists  who  first 
came  to  Salman  Pak  in  1995  to  be  trained 
in  classes  of  24  by  al-Qurairy 's  closest  friend. 
Brigadier  General  Jassim  Rashid  al-Duiaimi. 
He  is  a  man  who  practices  what  he  preach- 
es: he  is  wanted  by  Lebanese  authorities  for 
the  1994  murder  of  an  opposition  leader  in 
Beirut.  As  recently  as  the  summer  of  2000. 
al-Qurairy  saw  the  Arab  students  being 
taught  to  hijack  aircraft  on  Salman  Pak's 
own  passenger  jet,  an  old  Russian  Tupolev. 
They  all  took  a  special  course,  he  says— 
"how  to  gain  control  of  the  cockpit  and 
passengers  without  using  firearms."  Profes- 
sional pride  meant  the  Iraqis  ensured  the 
Islamists  reached  a  high  standard:  "When 
we  train  non-Iraqis,  weYe  not  training  them 
to  preach  in  a  mosque.  We  don't  expect 
them  to  preach  in  a  mosque,  but  to  carry 
out  offensive  duties."  But  al-Dulaimi  and 
his  fellow  instructors,  all  members  of  Sad- 
dam's secular  Baalh  Party,  regarded  their 
Islamist  students  with  contempt.  "When  Jas- 
sim and  I  go  for  a  drink  after  work.  Jassim 
says  they  are  sons  of  bitches.  They  have  all 
this  work  to  do,  but  they  spend  half  their 
time  praying." 

Al-Qurairy  was  responsible  for  running 
the  north  part  of  Salman  Pak,  and  for 
al-Qare"a.  He  served  as  the  unit's  stafT  gen- 
eral and  supervised  its  formation,  at  Uday's 
behest,  from  the  best  and  most  politically 
reliable  fighters  from  an  earlier  and  larger 
special-forces  group— the  Fedayeen  Sad- 
dam, "Saddam's  Martyrs."  (He  remained 
in  charge  of  the  Fedayeen  as  well.)  From  the 
time  of  its  conception  in  1995,  al-Qurairy 
says,  al-Qare"a  was  seen  as  a  super-elite,  as 
a  force  inured  to  violent  death.  Faced  with 
the  aftermath  of  defeat  in  the  Gulf  Wir.  Sad- 
dam believed  thai  "lo  defend  the  country, 
sometimes  you  have  io  go  on  the  attack." 
That  could  mean  several  tilings,  including  as- 
sassination, hijacking,  and  suicide  missions. 
"Trainees  who  fail  are  used  as  targets  in  live- 
ammunition  exercises,"  al-Qurairy  explains. 
"So  they  die. . . .  The  training  is  pureh  of- 
fensive and  not  only  offensive  but  suici- 
dal. They  are  made  to  sign  a  document 
when  they  join  that  specifically  says  that 
orders  will  ask  individual  members  to 
commit  suicide  on  missions."  The  suicide- 
attacker  principle  was  not  original.  Al- 
Qurairy  says,  "They  got  that  idea  from  the 
Islamists." 
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In  one  training  procedure,  regularly  re- 
peated, students  had  to  land  three  helicop- 
ters on  the  roof  of  a  speeding  train  on 
Salman  Pak's  own  railroad,  then  hijack  it. 
With  sudden  animation,  al-Qurairy  gets  up 
from  his  chair  and  pertbrms  a  series  of  jumps 
and  pirouettes,  demonstrating  the  difficulty 
of  the  necessary  maneuvers.  "Fifty  took  part; 
38  passed,"  he  says.  "Twelve  failed.  They 
were  used  as  'passengers'  in  subsequent  ex- 
ercises." 

Part  of  the  role  envisaged  for  al-Qare'a  is 
to  crush  fumre  internal  rebellion.  But  the  unit's 
primary  ethos  remains  aggression  against 
enemies  abroad.  "That's  the  very  nature  of 
our  training,"  al-Qurairy  says.  "We  have  to 
go  outside  Iraq— why  would  we  train  to  blow 
up  a  building  in  Baghdad?"  In  July  2000, 
al-Qare'a  moved  en  masse  from  Salman  Pak 
to  a  camp  near  Basra  on  the  Kuwait  border, 
with  orders  to  begin  a  campaign  of  sabotage 
and  murder  inside  Kuwait.  On  that  occasion, 
the  plan  was  aborted. 

In  Arabic,  says  Nabeel  Musawi,  the  Iraqi 
National  Congress  member  who  acted 
as  our  translator,  there  is  a  saying:  "Evil 
comes  back  to  the  evildoer."  If  any  indi- 
vidual could  be  said  to  prove  this  maxim's 
veracity,  it  is  al-Qurairy.  He.  it  swiftly  be- 
came apparent,  was  no  reluctant,  press- 
ganged  recruit  to  what  the  Iraqi  writer 
Kanan  Makiya  calls  Saddam's  "republic 
of  fear."  He  embraced  its  beliefs  and  in- 
human practices  with  unrestrained  enthu- 
siasm. Even  in  exile,  he  still  refers  to  Sad- 
dam by  his  respectful  title,  "Haji."  He 
proudly  relates  how,  when  Uday  was  ly- 
ing in  the  hospital  after  the  1996  shooting 
that  left  him  crippled,  he  had  the  honor  of 
bending  over  his  hospital  bed  and  kissing 
him. 

Al-Qurairy  was  born  to  a  wealthy,  promi- 
nent family  north  of  Baghdad.  His  parents 
were  Baath  Party  members,  and  he  joined 
at  the  age  of  10.  By  18,  he  was  the  party's 
youngest  full-time  organizer.  In  al-Qurairy"s 
opinion,  Michel  Aflaq,  the  party's  founder, 
"was  a  greater  prophet  than  Muhammad 
himself."  The  Baath  Party's  official  ideol- 
ogy—in fact  a  vague  mishmash  of  social- 
ism and  nationalism— was  "written  to  serve 
humanity."  Cursed  by  poor  high-school 
grades,  al-Qurairy  didn't  go  to  college,  and 
in  1980,  a  year  after  Saddam  became  pres- 
ident, he  began  to  train  for  the  Mukha- 
barat. 

In  London,  I  met  another  of  Iraq's  Muk- 
habarat  defectors,  who,  like  al-Qurairy,  spent 
SIX  months  at  the  Mukhabarat's  "April  7th" 
camp  at  Diyala,  northeast  of  Baghdad. 
"The  fatal-casualty  rate  was  5  percent,"  this 
defector  says.  "In  my  course,  we  lost  three 
men."  The  graduation  ceremony  was  pecu- 
liarly brutal.  The  new  graduates  were  put  in 
,1  yard  with  200  or  300  dogs.  "We  had  to 


show  what  we  can  do."  the  defector  contin- 
ues. "So  we  catch  them  with  our  bare  hands 
and  kill  them  with  our  teeth,  by  biting  the 
arteries  in  their  necks.  Then  we  had  to 
jump  off  a  bridge  into  filthy,  sewage-laden 
water,  holding  another  dog.  You  mustn't  let 
the  dog  go.  If  the  dog  lives,  you  are  out  of  ] 
the  Mukhabarat." 

Al-Qurairy  recalls  the  same  experience. 
But  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  "to  Mukha- 
barat people  that  was  just  a  joke.  Mukhaba- 
rat training  was  much  more  serious  than 
that." 

In  1990.  by  now  a  captain,  al-Qurairy 
joined  with  the  Iraqi  forces  that  invaded 
Kuwait,  and  helped  administer  the  seven- 
month  occupation.  It  was  a  time  for  frolics. 
One  day  a  young  Palestinian  woman  made 
the  mistake  of  visiting  the  Mukhabarat  of- 
fice, to  complain  that  her  estranged  hus- 
band was  failing  to  pay  child  support.  In  a 
conversation  with  Iraqi  National  Congress 
officers,  al-Qurairy  said  the  woman  was 
beautiful— and  that  he,  along  with  others  in 
the  Mukhabarat,  raped  her  and  let  her  go. 
Then  al-Qurairy  told  the  husband  of  what 
they  had  done,  reminding  him  to  pay  up. 

Saddam's  defeat  in  Kuwait  in  March  1991 
was  followed  by  rebellion,  by  Kurds  in: 
the  North  of  Iraq  and  by  Shiite  Muslims  in 
the  South.  (Saddam  and  the  Baathists  come 
from  the  other  principal  Muslim  sect,  the 
Sunni.)  George  H.  W  Bush  had  made  a  tele- 
vised call  to  the  Iraqi  people  to  "force  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  the  dictator,  to  step  aside."" 
For  the  Baath  regime  and  its  servants,  it' 
was  the  moment  of  deepest  peril.  Fourteenii 
provinces  were  lost,  and  in  most  of  them  alW 
Mukhabarat  agents  and  officers  were  killed.l 
"Once  the  people  woke  up."  says  al-Qurairy,. 
"they  were  out  to  get  revenge." 

He  turns  to  us  with  a  smile.  "We  have.' 
you  to  thank  for  letting  us  save  the  day."  The 
U.S.  had  already  halted  the  allied  advance, 
failing  to  take  the  road  to  Baghdad  when  it 
lay  almost  undefended,  and  allowing  Sad- 
dam's best  troops,  the  Republican  Guard,  to 
escape  the  military  debacle  unscathed.  To 
the  regime's  barely  suppressed  amazement, 
America  said  it  had  no  objection  to  Iraq's 
flying  its  helicopter  gunships.  Iraq's  Mukha- 
barat, says  al-Qurairy,  interpreted  this  an-: 
nouncement  as  a  "green  light"  for  repres- 
sion. Far  from  planning  to  protect  the  rebels 
from  the  air,  thus  ensuring  Saddam's  down- 
fall, it  seemed  America  intended  Saddam  to 
survive.  "Saddam's  orders  were  'Lash  out. 
take  the  land  back,  even  if  it's  bare  land,"" 
al-Qurairy  says.  The  Mukhabarat  were  to  do 
whatever  it  took  to  regain  the  lost  territory, 
however  great  the  human  cost.  In  the  first 
phase  of  the  repression,  the  Mukhabarat 
and  the  army  asked  no  questions  at  all.  In 
some  Shiite  cities,  says  al-Qurairy,  all  the 
young  men  were  rounded  up  and  killed. 
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At  Razaza,  on  the  shores  of  Milh  Lake 
in  central  Iraq,  thousands  of  people  from 
the  Shiite  city  of  Kerbala,  including  women 
and  children,  gathered  in  the  open  air.  Al- 
though the  air  force  and  Republican  Guard 
were  storming  their  city,  they  thought  they 
would  be  safe  there.  "The  orders  came:  'Use 
helicopters,  gun  them  ail  down.'  Then  they 
immediately  called  for  bulldozers  to  dig 
mass  graves.  The  bulldozer  drivers  radioed 
back,  'Quite  a  lot  are  still  alive."  The  order 
came  in  response:  "Don't  waste  bullets.  Bury 
them!"'  While  these  and  other  massacres 
unfolded,  U.S.  fighters  and  reconnaissance 
planes  watched  uselessly  from  the  skies  high 
above. 

After  the  first  month,  al-Qurairy  says,  the 
operation  became  marginally  more  discrim- 
inating. He  was  transferred  to  a  camp  at 
Radwaniya,  north  of  Baghdad.  Alleged  rebels 
were  brought  to  the  camp  each  morning, 
subjected  to  cursory  interrogation,  then  dis- 
patched. "They  brought  them  in  buses,  and 
they  left  in  lorries,  dripping  with  blood.  Every 
lorry  we  and  the  special-security  agency 
possessed  was  being  used  for  dead  bodies, 
taking  them  to  mass  graves.  We  kept  each 
grave  open  for  days;  when  it  was  full,  we'd 
dig  another  one. . . .  When  you  see  the  bul- 
lets being  fired  all  the  time,  and  the  lorries 
coming  out,  drenched  in  blood,  and  blood 
drenching  the  ground  because  there  was  no- 
where for  it  to  go— the  effect  stays  with  you 
forever. ...  It  took  me  days  during  that  peri- 
od before  I  could  sleep.  Some  of  my  friends 
in  the  Mukhabarat  simply  lost  their  minds. 
They  could  not  cope  with  the  level  of  mur- 
ders we  were  committing." 

One  recalls  the  historian  Daniel  Jonah 
Goldhagen's  account  of  the  massacres  of 
Jews  perpetrated  by  the  German  Police 
Battalions  in  Poland  in  1942.  Like  the  Muk- 
habarat, the  Police  Battalions  killed  their 
victims  with  shots  to  the  head.  Goldhagen 
quotes  one  killer's  recollection:  "The  execu- 
tioners were  gruesomely  soiled  with  blood, 
brain  matter,  and  bone  splinters.  It  stuck  to 
their  clothes."  It  can  have  been  no  different 
at  Radwaniya.  On  one  morning,  al-Qurairy 
says,  he  checked  his  list  of  pnsoners'  names. 
He  was  up  to  No.  4,300.  That  was  the  num- 
ber of  killings  that  had  taken  place  that 
morning.  In  all,  he  says,  at  least  100,000 
were  killed  there  in  a  few  weeks.  The  Iraqi 
National  Congress  estimates  that  330,000 
Iraqis  were  murdered  in  the  spring  of  1991. 
Al-Qurairy  believes  the  true  figure  may  well 
be  higher. 

Al-Qurairy  claims  he  is  still  haunted  by 
the  memory  of  these  terrible  events.  Yel  as 
he  describes  them,  he  seems  devoid  of  emo- 
tion, and  matter-of-fact.  Does  he  believe  in 
God?  I  ask.  For  the  first  and  only  time,  he 
pauses,  apparently  unable  to  provide  an  an- 
swer. "This  is  a  hard  question.  I'm  not  a 
strong  believer.  We  mention  God  by  instinct. 


not  because  we  think  about  it.  I  had  to 
think!"  The  Iran-Iraq  war  of  1980-88  "hard- 
ened our  attitudes  towards  death."  Yet  the 
killings  of  1991  were  on  such  a  scale,  "even 
our  own  people  can't  come  to  terms  with 
what  they  did."  he  says. 

iTf  I  ever  went  back  to  Iraq,"  al-Qurairy 
J- says,  "they  would  put  me  on  a  machine 
and  cut  me  to  pieces."  There  are  taxis  with 
Baghdad  license  tags  for  hire  on  Beirut's 
streets,  some  almost  certainly  driven  by 
members  of  the  Mukhabarat;  from  Beirut 
to  Baghdad  by  road  takes  less  than  nine 
hours.  The  Iraqi  National  Congress  had 
arranged  our  meetings  with  al-Qurairy  with 
care.  Until  the  previous  evening,  he  had  been 
staying  in  a  safe  house  in  another  Middle 
Eastern  state.  He  was  brought  to  Lebanon 
by  a  member  of  that  country's  intelligence 
service,  who  had  the  experience  and  the  pa- 
perwork to  travel  the  region  freely.  He  was 
introduced  to  us  by  Nabeel  Musawi,  our 
translator  and  effectively  al-Qurairy 's  case 
officer. 

Based  in  an  office  in  London  protected 
by  bulletproof  glass,  the  Iraqi  National  Con- 
gress is  an  underground  intelligence  network 
that  hopes  to  topple  Saddam.  Led  by 
Ahmed  Chalabi,  a  genial,  wealthy  intellectu- 
al with  a  mathematics  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  it  has  built  its  own  net- 
work, its  effectiveness  enhanced  by  technol- 
ogy. In  London,  Ahmad  Allawi,  the  Iraqi 
National  Congress's  director  of  operations, 
exchanges  dozens  of  highly  encrypted  E- 
mails  each  day  with  agents  in  Iraq  who 
have  been  given  digital  cameras,  small  tita- 
nium laptops,  and  satellite  phones.  The 
Iraqi  National  Congress  has  handled  many 
other  defectors  from  within  the  regime— 
Khidhir  Hamza.  for  example,  who  ran  Sad- 
dam's nuclear-weapons  program,  and  Wafiq 
Samaraii,  his  head  of  military  intelligence. 
Before  arranging  our  interviews  with  al- 
Qurairy.  Musawi  and  his  colleagues  had  de- 
briefed him  thoroughly,  checking  every  as- 
pect of  his  story  with  sources  inside  Iraq 
and  with  other  defectors.  There  was  no  doubt 
he  was  what  he  claimed.  Before  we  met  him, 
he  had  spent  three  days  in  Ankara,  Turkey, 
with  agents  from  the  F.B.I,  and  C.I. A.  A 
senior  C.I.A.  analyst  told  me  that,  as  far  as 
the  agency  was  concerned,  al-Qurairy  was 
telling  the  truth. 

On  our  first  night  in  Lebanon,  we  all 
dined  together  in  a  traditional  Lebanese 
restaurant  next  to  a  Roman  bridge.  Shout- 
ing over  the  noise  of  the  cabaret,  Musawi 
laughed  at  al-Qurairy 's  jokes,  slapped  his 
back  good-humoredly.  and  played  the  con- 
vivial host.  It  was  left  to  his  fellow  oppo- 
sition activist,  Zaab  Selhna,  to  tell  us  later 
how  much  effort  this  bonhomie  required. 
Musawi's  father  and  two  ■  .uisins  disap- 
peared in  1981,  taken  •     pnsoners  by  the 


Mukhabarat.  His  quest  to  uncover  their 
fate  cost  him  years  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  bribes.  It  was  not  until  1995  that  he 
learned  they  had  been  murdered  shortly  af- 
ter their  abduction  and  were  buried  m  an 
unmarked  grave. 

Toward  the  end  of  our  stay  in  Beirut, 
Musawi  and  Sethna  left  abruptly  on 
another  assignment— a  meeting  in  Bangkok 
with  a  new  Iraqi  defector.  This  man.  a  build- 
ing contractor,  claimed  to  have  been  work- 
ing to  construct  new  facilities  that  Saddam 
would  use  to  restore  his  biological-  and 
chemical-weapons  arsenals  and  to  develop 
a  nuclear  bomb.  Before  their  departure, 
the  two  activists  showed  us  contracts  the 
defector  had  sent  them.  The  documents 
suggested  he  had  been  building  radiation- 
proof  underground  laboratories.  That  same 
day.  President  Bush  ordered  Saddam  to 
admit  U.N.  weapons  inspectors  or  "face 
consequences." 

In  1995,  when  Saddam's  son  Uday  took 
control  of  the  Fedayeen,  the  unit  that  was  to 
spawn  al-Qare'a,  al-Qurairy  found  himself  cast 
as  his  principal  henchman.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  at  Salman  Pak,  he  had  a  new  office  in 
the  Iraqi  Olympic  Committee's  downtown- 
Baghdad  building  that  Uday  had  made  his 
headquarters.  What  happened  there  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  noble  ideals  of  athletics. 
Beneath  the  building's  ground  floor,  its  cells 
slotted  into  the  spaces  between  the  piles  of 
its  foundation,  is  a  dungeon  that  has  housed 
as  many  as  520  detainees.  "We  were  under 
strict  orders  to  deny  its  existence,"  al-Qurairy 
says.  "For  a  long  time,  even  Saddam  didn't 
know  about  it."  Worst  were  the  sensory- 
deprivation  cells— almost  sealed,  painted  red, 
with  red  lightbulbs  and  only  a  tiny  slot  for 
the  passage  of  food.  Prisoners  would  be  kept 
there  for  up  to  three  months  before  being  re- 
moved for  release,  a  determinate  prison  sen- 
tence, or  execution. 

Many  of  the  Olympic  committee's  vic- 
tims had  committed  no  transgression. 
even  by  the  warped  standards  of  Saddam's 
Iraq.  They  were  businessmen  or  children  of 
wealthy  families  whom  Uday  saw  as  ripe 
targets  for  extortion.  In  one  case.  al-Qurairy 
says,  a  businessman  had  arranged  to  im- 
port a  shipment  of  steel  for  construction, 
and  had  deposited  his  payment  with  a 
bank  in  Baghdad  to  transfer  to  his  foreign 
supplier.  Uday  arranged  for  the  paperwork 
to  disappear,  "and  then  they  brought  him 
to  us."  Uday  had  stolen  the  money,  and  af- 
ter interrogation  the  businessman  was  given 
a  stark  choice:  pay  for  the  steel  again  or 
die.  On  other  occasions,  people  were  sim- 
ply ransomed,  for  as  much  as  $100,000. 

Sometimes  the  reasons  for  arrest  were 
more  personal.  Al-Qurairy  named  a  famous 
Iraqi  concert  pianist,  wiio  was  seized  from 
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his  own  wedding  and  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee. When  al-Qurairy  arrived  at  work 
the  next  day,  he  was  baffled:  "I  looked  at 
his  record.  There  was  nothing  obvious  to 
do  with  politics  or  business."  The  man  was 
a  yoga  practitioner,  al-Qurairy  says,  "so  I 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  his  presence 
and  asked  him  to  teach  me  some  yoga."  A 
few  days  later,  the  pianist  was  transferred  to 
the  prison  at  the  Presidential  Palace.  Final- 
ly, after  the  victim  had  been  imprisoned  for 
40  days.  al-Qurairy  asked  Uday  why  he  was 
there.  Uday  replied,  speaking  of  the  pianist's 
bride," I  fucked  her  two  years  ago!"  Eventu- 
ally, the  pianist  was  released. 

Other  committee  victims  had  been  arrest- 
ed for  political  offenses,  drug  dealing,  pros- 
titution, theft,  or  minor  corruption.  What- 
ever the  reason,  at  night  they  would  be  tak- 
en, blindfolded,  to  the  building's  third  floor 
and  interrogated.  "Usually  they're  ready  to 
confess,  but  they're  tortured  anyway.  It's  just 
part  of  the  process:  they  have  to  go  through 
torture  and  a  confession."  The  luckier  ones 
would  merely  go  through  "light  beatings, 
just  kickings  and  punchings."  Those  who 
showed  signs  of  resistance  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  "real  professionals":  hard-core 
sadists  whose  names  were  well  known- 
men  al-Qurairy  named  as  Ghalib  Jawad, 
Samir  Adnan  al-Obeidi.  and.  the  most  in- 
famous of  all,  Kadum  Sharqia.  I  ask  al- 
Qurairy  what  methods  Sharqia  used,  and 
he  shrugs.  "To  him,  torture  is  like  an  exer- 
cise. Once  they're  out  of  our  control,  it's 
none  of  our  business." 

Al-Qurairy  says  he  personally  super- 
vised at  least  1,000  arrests  on  the  commit- 
tee's behalf  a  small  fraction  of  the  total. 
Many  of  his  victims  were  women:  "Mainly 
pharmacists  who  were  overcharging,  and 
nurses.  I  followed  one  nurse's  case  very 
closely,  because  I  really  fancied  her— she'd 
been  arrested  for  trying  to  restore  a  girl's 
vuginity.  I  liked  her  a  lot."  Were  the  pris- 
oners raped?  "Once  they  get  in  there, 
they're  open  to  all.  Most  of  them  are  more 
than  happy  to  be  had  if  it  means  the  end 
of  their  ordeal.  Those  who  resist,  they  take 
them  anyway.  Most  cf  the  women  hope  it 
will  reduce  their  sentence  or  get  them  dis- 
charged, so  they  submit  to  it.  To  them, 
we're  one  step  below  God.  If  they're  nurs- 
es or  university  students,  it's  great." 

Many  of  the  committee's  prisoners  are 
later  executed.  Al-Qurairy  doesn't  know  ex- 
actly how  many:  "It's  like  the  flow  of  oil.  h 
never  stops.  Thousands  come  through  the 
gates  of  the  Olympic  committee.  We  don't 
know  what  happens  to  them.  There's  no 
judicial  process.  They  just  disappear."  The 
committee,  he  stresses,  is  only  one  of 
many  portals  to  Iraq's  apparatus  of  deten- 
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tion,  torture,  and  extrajudicial  killing.  Since 
the  Gulf  War,  Iraq's  gulag  has  expanded 
substantially.  "My  estimate  is  that  thou- 
sands die  each  year.  And  this  continues." 

As  we  were  interviewing  al-Qurairy  in 
Beirut,  becoming  lost  in  the  horror  he 
so  baldly  described,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Afghan  Taliban  was 
only  a  matter  of  time.  America  and  its  part- 
ners in  the  anti-terrorist  coalition  were  con- 
ducting a  furious  debate  over  whether  to 
e.xtend  military  action  to  Iraq.  The  Penta- 
gon appeared  to  be  the  main  source  of 
hawks.  The  Europeans,  including  Britain's 
prime  minister,  Tony  Blair,  were  urging  cau- 
tion, claiming  that  a  strike  against  Saddam 
was  unjustified  and  might  easily  destabilize 
the  Middle  East.  One  argument  was  being 
repeated  often:  that  there  was  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  an  Iraqi  role  in  terrorism 
in  general,  nor  in  the  September  11  atroci- 
ties specifically. 

As  yet,  there  isn't  a  case  that  would  stand 
up  in  a  court  of  law.  We  know  Mohammed 
Atta,  the  hijackers'  leader,  who  flew  the  first 
airplane  into  the  World  Trade  Center,  twice 
met  a  notorious  Mukhabarat  special-opera- 
tions expert  in  Prague  in  the  months  before 
the  attacks;  and  it  is  believed  that  his  for- 
mer roommate  in  Hamburg,  Marwan  al- 
Shehhi  (who  flew  the  second  W.TC.  plane), 
and  another  Hamburg  associate.  Ziad  Jar- 
rah  (the  hijacker  who  piloted  Flight  93  be- 
fore it  crashed  into  the  ground  in  Pennsyl- 
vania), both  met  Mukhabarat  men  in  the 
U.A.E.  That  amounts  to  strong  evidence  of 
a  connection  with  the  19  hijackers.  Al-Qurairy 
says:  "When  I  saw  the  World  Trade  Center 
attack  on  television  I  turned  to  a  friend  and 
said,  'That's  ours.'" 

Yet  there  are  other  issues  besides  re- 
sponsibility for  September  11— such  as  jus- 
tice for  the  people  of  Iraq.  By  granting 
Saddam  his  "green  light"  in  1991,  the  West 
appeared  to  condone  a  further  decade  of 
killing.  Now.  perhaps,  it  has  a  chance  to 
put  that  right. 

In  the  roughest  way  possible,  justice  start- 
ed to  catch  up  with  al-Qurairy.  Nabeel 
Musawi's  Arabic  proverb  was  coming  true. 
In  February  of  2000,  Saddam  gathered  his 
top  400  officials,  including  al-Qurairy.  and 
warned  he  was  launching  a  major  drive  against 
corruption,  backed  by  a  military  committee. 
Offenders  could  expect  only  one  penalty: 
death.  It  placed  al-Qurairy  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  Uday  had  been  running  a  vast, 
multimillion-dollar  scam  against  his  father's 
go\crnment,  involving  illegal  transfers  of 
dozens  of  government  buildings.  Al-Qurairy 
had  signed  many  of  these  contracts,  and 
now  he  feared  the  '  would  come  to  light.  So 
he  wrote  a  report  denouncing  Uday  to  Sad- 
dam's personal  secretary,  hoping— as  Sad- 


dam had  promised  his  loyal  disciples— ii ' 
would  remain  confidential.  i 

On  July  24,  2000,  he  returned  to  Bagh  j 
dad  from  a  mission  to  inspect  the  al-Qare'c ! 
camp  on  the  Kuwaiti  border.  A  driver  wa; ' 
waiting  at  the  station,  saying  Uday  wantec  ! 
a  meeting.  Ushered  into  Uday's  office  ai 
the  Olympic  committee,  al-Qurairy  speni 
an  hour  reporting  on  his  inspection  of  the  al 
Qare'a  camp.  Then,  he  says,  Uday  changed 
"He  said,  'You  sonofabitch,  you  think  yoi 
care  more  about  government  money  than  wt  j 
do?'  I  was  so  shocked,  I  immediately  stooc  j 
up.  I  said,  'Sir.  there  is  a  military  committer 
investigating,  this  means  execution.'  He  pro  i 
duced  an  electric  cattle  prod  from  nowhere  | 
and  he  jabbed  me  with  it  between  my  legs  j 
I  lost  consciousness.  When  I  woke  up,  1  j 
was  in  a  red  cell  in  the  Olympic-committet ' 
prison."  i 

Al-Qurairy  was  moved  to  an  isolation  eel  i 
at  the  Presidential  Palace.  After  40  days  ht ' 
was  released.  But  first,  he  had  to  see  Uday 
again.  There  was  a  gold  scimitar  on  hi; 
wall,  a  gift  from  one  of  the  U.A.E.  sheiklis  j 
Uday  said,  "If  I  see  your  face  or  hear  youi 
voice  again.  Ell  cut  your  head  off."  As  al 
Qurairy  was  well  aware,  temporary  release 
followed  by  re-arrest  and  execution,  was  i,, 
common  tactic.  Abandoning  his  family  anci 
everything  he  owned,  he  fled  by  taxi.  i 

i 

As  we  say  our  good-byes  to  al-Qurairy, 
wonder  what  will  become  of  him.  Hi;  ■( 
admitted  crmies  make  political  asylum  in 
the  West  an  unlikely  possibility.  It  seemnj 
the  C.I. A.  has  no  further  use  for  him.  HeJ 
speaks  of  returning  to  Turkey  and  tryinjJ 
again  to  become  a  refugee,  using  a  "clean''  | 
false  identity.  Perhaps  America  will  toppls!  j 
Saddam  through  bombing  or  supporting  ;  |, 
coup  d'etat,  he  muses.  In  that  case,  then  j 
might  be  a  role  for  him  in  a  reconstructed!  j 
yet  still  Baathist.  Iraq:  "The  truth  is,  I  wa:  j 
born  a  Baathist.  If  you're  born  Christian 
you  don't  question  your  mom  and  dad  tak> 
ing  you  to  church. . . .  Till  September  2000  | 
the  thought  of  ever  leaving  Iraq,  of  leavinj 
my  position  or  the  party,  never  entered  nr 
mind." 

Al-Qurairy  believes  that  Saddam  and  hi: 
family's  hold  on  power,  though  hard,  ha; 
become  brittle.  "Nobody  does  my  job  fo 
the  love  of  Saddam. . . .  There  is  a  lot  o 
anger  inside  many  people.  If  there  is  a  U.S> 
strike  on  Baghdad,  and  it's  clear  the  reginw 
is  being  targeted,  for  example  by  bombinji 
the  Presidential  Palace,  no  one  will  stand  am 
fight— not  al-Qare'a,  not  the  special  forces 
They  will  turn  against  the  regime,  becausi 
they  remember  hell." 

I  look  into  those  warm,  brown  eyes  a  fi 
nal  time.  I  realize  that  his  eventual  destin; 
will  make  little  difference.  Whatever  hap 
pens  to  al-Qurairy,  they  are  the  eyes  of  ; 
man  who  is  already  dead.  D 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  109  they  Fcgarcl  thcir 
own  lives  and  for  their  terrible  cruelty  to- 
ward their  enemies.  Some  attack  on  horse- 
back with  RPGs  over  their  shoulders.  There 
were  300  Taliban  dead  in  Mazar,  and  they 
did  not  all  die  fighting. 

After  Mazar  fell,  the  Taliban  front  line 
unzipped  from  north  to  south  practically  by 
the  hour:  Sheberghan,  Samangan,  Kholm, 
Baghlan,  Pul-e-Kumri,  Bamian.  Every  time 
a  town  fell,  one  of  the  soldiers  we  were  with 
would  come  running,  radio  in  hand,  to  an- 
nounce it.  We  were  now  staying  in  a  mud 
fortress  with  an  overgrown  courtyard  and 
a  pile  of  live  Russian  bombs  in  the  corner. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  governor  of 
Bagram,  and  it  had  gunports  in  the  walls 
and  no  electricity  and  no  heat  and  no 
plumbing  except  for  a  mud  outhouse  tucked 
in  one  corner  among  the  weeds.  For  $50  a 
day  we  could  all  sleep  on  the  floor  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  for  another  $10  we 
would  be  given  mutton  and  rice  every  night. 
And  from  the  roof  we  could  watch  the  Amer- 
icans bomb  the  front  lines  only  a  couple  of 
miles  away. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  the  last  half- 
mile  down  to  the  front  positions  with  a 
Northern  Alhance  political  adviser  who  had 
turned  up  at  our  compound.  He  squeezed 
into  our  truck  and  told  us  that  Northern  Al- 
liance intelligence  was  passing  information 
about  Arabs  along  to  the  Americans  for 
bombing  purposes,  but  they  were  keeping 
the  Pakistanis  for  themselves. 

"I  don't  care  about  Arabs,  I  just  want 
the  Punjabis,"  he  said,  using  the  local  word 
for  Pakistani. 

"What  will  you  do  with  them?" 

"I'll  kill  them." 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  outrage  among 
Afghans  that  foreigners  were  in  their  country 
fighting  a  civil  war.  There  is  a  lot  of  forgive- 
and-forget  among  the  Afghans  themselves— 
Dostum  had  fought  for  the  Soviets  for 
years— but  outsiders  are  a  dillerent  story.  The 
British  lost  over  15,000  soldiers  and  civilians 
when  they  invaded  Afghanistan  in  the  early 
1840s.  Their  bones,  according  to  local  leg- 
end, are  still  bleaching  on  a  hillside  outside 
Kabul.  The  Russians  lost  15,000  men  during 
their  disastrous  10-year  attempt  to  pacify  the 
Afghans.  The  Pakistanis  had  some  15,000 
fighters  with  the  Taliban.  Seduced  by  the 
rhetoric  of  extremist  Islam,  they  had  come  to 
the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  prepared  to 
die.  And  die  they  would. 

This  is  where  the  dying  would  happen 
next:  Bagram  air  base,  a  military  facility 
built  with  Soviet  aid  in  the  1950s,  35  miles 
north  of  Kabul.  Bagram  had  changed  hands 
three  times  in  the  past  few  years;  now  the 


Northern  Alliance  held  it,  but  the  Taliban 
front  lines  were  just  on  the  far  side  of  the  tar- 
mac. The  control  tower  was  a  shattered  hulk 
of  concrete  with  a  blast  hole  in  the  sagging 
roof  Trees  had  grown  up  around  it  from  10 
years  of  disuse.  Scattered  across  the  airfield 
below  were  rusting  fuel  trucks  and  the  car- 
casses of  destroyed  Russian  fighter  planes 
and  a  couple  of  tanks  with  their  turrets 
knocked  off. 

A  logistics  officer,  who  was  responsible 
for  bringing  food  and  ammunition  up  to 
the  forward  trenches,  took  us  into  the  con- 
trol tower  for  a  look.  He  said  that  the  pre- 
ceding week  the  Taliban  had  shot  at 
anyone  they  saw  in  the  tower,  but  this  week 
it  didn't  seem  to  be  a  problem.  We  hoped 
he  was  right.  We  sat  in  the  warm  sun,  pass- 
ing around  cigarettes,  and  watched  through 
binoculars  the  Taliban  bunkers  smoking 
from  a  carpet  bombing  earlier  that  morn- 
ing. One  of  the  soldiers  we  were  with,  a  teen- 
ager named  Ahmad,  picked  up  a  two-way 
radio  and  punched  in  a  Taliban  military 
frequency.  He  found  a  Taliban  soldier  who 
was  trying  to  locate  a  friend  of  his  named 
Rafardeh. 

"Rafardeh  is  dead,"  Ahmad  said. 

"I'm  asking  for  Rafardeh,"  the  Talib  said 
again. 

"Yeah,  he's  dead." 

Ahmad  went  on  to  gloat  on  the  radio 
over  the  towns  that  had  fallen  in  the  past 
24  hours:  Sheberghan,  Mazar,  Baghlan  . . . 

"Well,  prepare  your  wives,"  the  Talib  an- 
swered. "Wash  them  well  because  we're 
coming.  It's  our  turn  now." 

Another  American  bomb  hit  on  the  far 
side  of  the  valley,  and  a  dark  column  of 
smoke  rose  and  dissipated  in  the  pale-blue 
sky.  The  concussion  reached  us  20  seconds 
later.  I  could  see  plumes  of  dust  on  the  plain 
from  trucks  that  were  resupplying  the  Tal- 
iban positions.  Ahinad  dialed  around  again 
and  found  another  enemy  soldier  to  talk  to. 

"Here's  the  password,"  he  said.  "Tahayur." 

Tahayur  means  "ecstatic"  in  Dari.  Ah- 
mad was  now  talking  to  the  Talib  as  if  he 
were  one  of  them. 

"Have  you  heard?  Everything  has  fallen 
in  the  North.  What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"Don't  worry,  we're  still  holding  our  po- 
sitions," the  Talib  said.  "Other  Afghans  won't 
harm  us  in  the  end— we're  all  Afghan." 

"Yes,"  Ahmad  said  with  a  grin,  "but  can 
you  imagine  what  they're  going  to  do  to  the 
Pakistanis  and  Arabs?" 

"Well,"  the  Talib  said,  "who  cares  about 
them?" 

"Listen,  I'm  not  Talib,"  Ahmad  finally 
told  him.  "I'm  mujahideen.  We  know  your 
passwords." 

That  didn't  seem  to  faze  the  T  '  .  He 
just  wanted  to  know  when  thr  Northern 
Alliance  was  going  to  launr'   i;s  offensive. 

"Why  would  we  lau         ■■■■.■<  offensive? 


Then  you'll  kill  me,  and  I'll  kill  you."  Ah- 
mad pointed  out.  "We're  just  sending  those 
American  birds  instead,  the  ones  you  can't 
even  touch." 

"You  know  what  God  will  do  with  those 
birds,"  the  Talib  warned  before  he  hung  up, 
but  he  didn't  sound  very  convinced.  Ah- 
mad laughed. 

"For  Sheberghan,"  he  said,  passing  around 
some  raisins  from  his  pocket.  "For  Mazar." 

We  ate  the  raisins  and  sat  back  in  the 
destroyed  control  tower  and  watched  the 
Americans  bomb. 

Early  last  year  Massoud  was  asked  by  a 
French  journalist  whether  his  fight  against 
the  Taliban  was  futile,  given  that  they  con- 
trolled 80  percent  of  the  country  and  en- 
joyed massive  military  and  economic  back- 
ing from  Pakistan.  Massoud  smiled.  He  had 
been  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  his  country 
for  23  years. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think:  life  goes  by 
whether  you're  happy  or  not,"  he  said.  "Any 
man  who  looks  back  on  his  past  and  feels  he 
has  been  of  some  use  need  have  no  regrets." 

Afghan  politics  are  impenetrable  even  to 
many  Afghans,  and  Massoud's  role  could, 
in  a  certain  light,  be  construed  as  simply  a 
series  of  military  victories  followed  by  po- 
litical blunders.  The  worst  was  his  with- 
drawal from  Kabul  in  1996,  following  years 
of  vicious  fighting  among  rival  mujahideen 
factions.  As  acting  minister  of  defense,  he 
had  failed  to  overcome  the  ethnic  factional- 
ism that  fueled  the  fighting  and  had  failed 
to  fully  control  his  troops.  Atrocities  were 
committed  in  Kabul  under  his  watch,  and— 
though  expecting  otherwise  would  have  been 
holding  him  to  an  impossibly  high  standard 
in  a  country  wracked  by  two  decades  of 
war— some  have  never  forgiven  him. 

But  even  Massoud's  critics  acknowledged 
that  he  was  a  master  of  guerrilla  war.  Nine 
times  the  Soviets  blasted  their  way  into  the 
Panjshir  Valley,  50  miles  north  of  Kabul, 
and  nine  times  he  drove  them  out.  The  Tal- 
iban army,  with  its  heavy  reinforcement  of 
Pakistani  volunteers  and  even  regular  Paki- 
stani Army  troops,  outnumbered  the  North- 
ern Alliance  three  to  one,  but  they  were 
never  able  to  deliver  a  decisive  blow.  The 
closer  Massoud  got  to  defeat,  it  seemed,  the 
more  resourceful  and  dangerous  he  became. 
That  was  never  more  true  than  in  1999.  when 
his  forces  suflered  a  devastating  rout  at  Bag- 
ram air  base  and  were  driven  north  to  the 
Panjshir  Valley.  Five  hundred  thousand  civil- 
ians walked  all  night-  hundreds  drowning  in 
a  river  during  the  panic— to  make  it  into  the 
valley  ahead  of  the  Taliban  tanks. 

Massoud  acted  fast.  First  he  dynamited 
the  walls  of  the  Dalang  Sang  gorge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  effectively  locking  him- 
self in  and  the  Taliban  out.  Then  he  traveled 
from  village  to  village,  mosque  to  mosque. 
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preaching  resistance:  "Now  it  is  the  time  to 
be  ready  to  die,"  he  said.  "It  is  better  to  die 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  your  country 
than  to  just  live  a  good  life,  day  to  day." 

The  last  time  the  Taliban  had  penned 
Massoud  into  the  Panjshir,  in  1996,  it  took 
him  three  months  to  organize  a  successful 
counterattack;  this  time  he  turned  his  forces 
around  almost  immediately.  He  gathered  his 
best  fighters  and  marched  all  night,  coming 
down  out  of  the  mountains  at  dawn  to  at- 
tack across  the  Shomali  Plain.  The  Taliban 
were  taken  completely  by  surprise;  cut  off 
from  their  supply  lines,  they  were  slaugh- 
tered by  the  hundreds.  It  was  their  worst 
defeat  ever  at  Massoud's  hands,  and  they 
never  managed  to  take  back  the  territory 
they  lost. 

When  I  was  in  Afghanistan  in  the  fall  of 
2000,  I  talked  to  a  Pakistani  prisoner 
of  war  who  had  been  trained  by  bin  Laden's 
network  at  one  of  the  terrorist  camps  out- 
side Khost.  His  name  was  Khaled,  and  he 
described  Massoud  bitterly  as  the  "last  wall" 
that  was  keeping  al-Qaeda  from  spreading 
fundamentalist  Islam  throughout  Afghani- 
stan and  the  rest  of  Asia.  If  they  lost  in  Af- 
ghanistan, he  said,  they  would  be  forced  to 
find  another  country  to  use  as  a  base  for 
their  global  war  against  the  West. 

Khaled  spoke  readily,  even  proudly,  about 
his  plans,  as  did  the  20  or  so  other  prison- 
ers who  were  with  him.  They  said  that  they 
had  come  from  all  over  the  Islamic  world  to 
fight  Massoud,  and  that  if  they  were  killed 
it  didn't  matter,  because  others  would  re- 
place them.  It  was  a  religious  war.  they  said, 
and  it  was  without  end. 

With  men  like  that  in  his  prisons,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  Massoud  had  taken  to 
warning  America  about  terrorism.  Bin  Laden 
had  already  used  Afghanistan  as  one  of  the 
bases  to  coordinate  the  1993  World  Trade 
Center  bombing,  the  1998  embassy  bomb- 
ings in  Africa,  and  the  2000  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.  CoJe.  Clearly,  more  attacks  were  on 
the  way.  And  ii  was  no  surprise  that  Mas- 
soud, though  a  devout  Muslim,  was  one  of 
the  targets  of  an  incredibly  sophisticated  anti- 
Western  conspiracy  takiiu'  sh;ipe  in  Afghani- 
stan. Over  the  course  of  Ium  summer,  yet 
another  Taliban  offensive  ground  to  a  halt 
on  the  steppes  of  northern  AfghanisU'n.  and, 
according  to  a  top  commander,  Massoud 
had  just  bought  dozens  of  refurbished  tank  i 
from  the  Russians  to  bolster  his  defenses. 
The  C.I. A.  was  apparently  working  with 
him  directly,  and  Pakistan  had  e\en  started 
taking  some  heat  internationally  t'oi-  its  sup- 
port of  the  Taliban.  After  five  years,  ..lliances 
had  started  to  shift,  arms  had  started  i  j  flow. 
And  one  man  was  at  the  center  of  it  all. 
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On  September  9,  Massoud  was  at  his  rear 
base,  called  Khoje  Bahauddin,  along 
the  Amu  Dar'ya  River.  He  was  late,  as  usu- 
al, for  an  important  meeting  of  commanders 
on  the  front  line,  but  early  in  the  afternoon 
he  stopped  by  a  government-run  guesthouse 
to  greet  two  journalists  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  several  weeks  to  see  him.  They  said 
they  worked  for  an  Arab  television  network 
and  came  recommended  by  the  Islamic  Ob- 
servation Center,  a  nonprofit  organization  in 
London.  They  claimed  they  wanted  to  inter- 
view him  for  a  documentary  on  Afghanistan. 
Without  the  interview,  they  said,  their  entire 
trip  would  be  wasted. 

The  men  were  never  searched,  partly  be- 
cause Massoud  found  it  disrespectful  and 
partly  because  they  had  been  vouched  for. 
Later,  it  would  be  discovered  that  their  Bel- 
gian passports  had  been  forged  and  that 
the  Islamic  Observation  Center  was  linked 
to  al-Qaeda.  And  someone  would  remem- 
ber that  the  journalists  had  been  strangely 
protective  of  their  television  camera,  par- 
ticularly while  jolting  down  Afghanistan's 
dirt  roads  in  a  hired  Russian  jeep.  The 
camera,  as  it  turned  out,  was  packed  with 
explosives,  and  the  men  weren't  journalists 
but  al-Qaeda  operatives  sent  by  Osama  bin 
Laden. 

Massoud  apologized  for  their  long  wait 
and  settled  himself  into  a  chair  in  one  of 
the  guesthouse  rooms.  Seated  around  him 
were  Masood  Khalili,  the  Northern  Alliance 
ambassador  to  India;  a  translator  named 
Asem  Suhail;  and  an  Afghan  journalist 
named  Fahim,  who- was  videotaping  the  in- 
terview as  well.  Massoud's  bodyguards  wait- 
ed outside  the  door,  as  usual,  out  of  respect 
for  the  journalists.  While  one  of  the  Arabs 
busied  himself  setting  up  the  television  cam- 
era and  tripod,  the  other  gave  Massoud  a 
quick  rundown  of  the  questions  he  was  go- 
ing to  ask.  The  first  two  were  vague  ques- 
tions about  the  war,  but  the  third  one 
caught  Massoud's  attention:  "What  will  you 
do,"  the  Arab  asked,  "with  Osama  if  you 
get  him?" 

Massoud  tilted  his  head  back  and  laughed. 
It  was  the  last  thing  he  ever  did. 

Word  came  late  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 11  that  the  ofTensive  was  on.  We 
were  back  at  the  governor's  house  in  Bag- 
ram,  sitting  on  the  floor  eating  mutton,  when 
a  soldier  came  in  and  gave  us  the  news. 
The  Americans  would  resume  bombing  at 
dawn  and  then  the  Northern  Alliance  would 
move  forward  in  successive  waves  of  2,500 
men.  The  front  line  stretched  15  or  20  miles 
across  the  Shomali  Plain,  and  at  strategic 
positions  alliance  troops  had  been  moved 
forward  in  preparation.  There  were  more 
than  12,000  men  on  this  side  waiting  to  at- 
tack and  perhaps  twice  that  number  on 
the  Taliban  side  waiting  to  defend.  It  was 


possibly  the  largest  troop  concentration  in 
Afghanistan  since  the  Russian  occupation 
20  years  earlier. 

We  woke  up  the  next  morning  before  first 
light,  and  the  windows  were  already  shaking 
from  bomb  blasts.  They  were  close— just  a 
few  miles  to  our  south— and  seemed  to  be 
hitting  the  highway.  An  alliance  intelligence 
officer  had  told  us  that  4,000  fresh  Paki- 
stani recruits  were  stationed  on  the  two 
roads  that  led  across  the  Shomali  Plain  to- 
ward Kabul.  The  Americans  were  trying  to 
take  them  out. 

Several  hundred  Northern  Alliance  troops 
had  already  gathered  on  the  highway  by 
the  time  we  got  there.  They  climbed  down 
out  of  their  trucks  and  tanks  and  lined 
up  on  the  war-pocked  hard-top,  the  first 
rays  of  sunlight  stabbing  their  dark  faces 
as  they  spread  their  hands  open  to  the  sky. 
First  the  commander  intoned  a  long  prayer, 
and  then  one  of  the  soldiers  sang  a  very 
beautiful  song  that  twisted  and  dissipated 
into  the  still  air  and  left  a  terrible  silence 
behind  it  until  a  roar  broke  out  among  the 
troops,  and  they  clambered  back  into  their 
trucks. 

The  convoy  lurched  forward,  and  we  fol- 
lowed in  our  pickup,  completely  engulfed  in 
a  cloud  of  yellow  dust  that  eliminated  any 
understanding  of  where  we  were  or  where 
we  were  going.  All  across  the  valley.  North- 
em  Alliance  troops  were  moving  forward  to 
their  frontline  positions.  After  a  half-mile 
the  trucks  stopped,  and  we  jumped  down 
with  the  soldiers  behind  a  mud  bunker  at  a 
position  called  Du-Saraka  as  the  tanks  con- 
tinued forward.  The  Americans  were  still 
bombing,  and  a  half-dozen  or  so  journalists 
were  standing  around,  inattentive  and  ex- 
pectant, when  the  first  shell  came  in  and 
put  us  all  in  the  dirt.  It  was  an  82-mm. 
mortar,  and  another  followed  a  few  minutes 
later.  Finally  a  third  hit  right  where  all  the 
journalists  had  been  clustered  moments  be- 
fore, scattering  us  like  quail. 

Shaken  and  dirt-streaked,  we  regrouped 
back  at  the  highway.  The  Northern  Al- 
liance had  gotten  the  Taliban  positions  in 
their  range,  and  we  could  hear  their  rock- 
ets rip  through  the  air  as  they  crossed  over 
our  heads.  Great  gouts  of  smoke  bloomed 
silently  on  a  distant  hilltop,  followed  by  flat 
thuds  as  the  concussions  reached  us  10 
seconds  later.  It  was  mid-morning  by  now, 
and  beyond  Du-Saraka  an  enraged  smat- 
tering of  small-arms  fire  started,  intensify- 
ing and  subsiding  and  intensifying  again 
before  shifting  off  to  the  south.  The  al- 
liance tanks  were  moving  forward  through 
no-man's-land,  firing  as  they  went,  and  the 
soldiers  were  following  in  their  tracks  to 
avoid  the  land  mines.  The  Taliban  lines 
were  not  holding.  The  alliance  was  break- 
ing through,  and  the  battle  was  rolling  as 
they  moved  forward. 
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Around  noon  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
fighting  while  Northern  Alliance  troops 
advanced  to  occupy  positions  abandoned 
by  the  Taliban.  We  moved  forward  as  well, 
arriving  at  a  mud  fortress  where  troops  had 
gathered  for  the  next  wave  of  attacks.  Some 
wore  ill-fitting  combat  fatigues  bought  from 
Iran,  but  most  were  local  fighters  in  old 
wool  jackets,  baggy  shalwar  kameez,  knit 
wool  caps,  and  loafers  or  old  sneakers  bro- 
ken down  at  the  heel.  All  were  strapped  up 
with  ammo  belts  and  combat  pouches  and 
great  loops  of  .30-caliber  ammunition  for 
the  terrible,  belt-fed  PKAs  they  carried  so 
casually  over  their  shoulders. 

The  fighters  squatted  in  the  dust,  feeding 
rounds  into  ammo  clips  and  nibbling  on 
pistachios.  Some  begged  water  off  us  be- 
cause they  hadn't  drunk  all  day,  and  others 
begged  cigarettes  or  food.  They  were  young 
and  giggled  like  schoolgirls  when  we  talked 
to  them,  but  when  a  nearby  rocket  launcher 
misfired  they  turned  into  men  again  and 
rushed  over  to  load  the  gunner's  limp  and 
bleeding  body  into  our  pickup  truck.  Our 
driver  took  the  man  rearward  to  a  field  hos- 
pital, and  we  sat  in  the  dust  and  waited  like 
everyone  else  for  the  order  to  attack. 

Rumor  had  it  that  the  attack  would  come 
at  two.  At  one  o'clock,  word  went  through 
the  compound  that  three  journalists  had 
been  shot  off  an  armored  personnel  carrier 
(A.RC.)  up  North  during  a  Taliban  ambush 
near  Taloqan  the  night  before.  At  1:30,  an 
Associated  Press  journalist  came  wobbling 
back  into  our  camp  with  a  bullet  hole  in 
the  middle  of  his  back,  the  bullet  having 
been  stopped  by  the  steel  plate  of  his  flak 
jacket.  Two  o'clock  came  and  went  with  just 
a  ripple  of  agitation  passing  through  the 
troops.  We  watched  a  Taliban  missile  float 
gracefully  up  into  the  air  and  then  fall 
back  hopelessly  short  of  the  American  jet 
it  had  been  trying  to  hit. 

The  jet  rose  and  disappeared  into  the 
sunlight  and  then  glinted  back  into  exis- 
tence as  it  dove.  It  had  long  since  pulled 
out  and  banked  for  home  when  we  heard 
the  howl  of  four  American  bombs  rushing 
downward  toward  us.  We  ducked— an  utter- 
ly pointless  act— and  then  a  wall  of  smoke 
rose  a  half-mile  away  along  the  Taliban  lines, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  four  sepa- 
rate concussions  that  moved  through  us  like 
little  earthquakes. 

The  orders  came  in  just  minutes  later;  a 
commander  held  his  radio  up  so  that  his 
troops  could  hear.  One  soldier  started  pray- 
ing. This  was  it.  Kabul  lay  just  20  miles  to 
the  south;  this  was  the  culmination  of  five 
years  of  war. 

Massoud's  funeral  took  place  seven  days 
after  his  death.  His  coffin  was  covered 
in  flowers  and  transported  atop  an  A. PC. 
that  moved  slowly,  like  a  ship  through  a  sea 


of  screaming  people.  Black-white-and-green 
Afghan  flags  waved  in  the  slack  wind,  and 
children  watched  mutely  from  the  side  of 
the  road,  pouring  handfuls  of  dirt  over  their 
heads  in  grief  The  procession  stretched  for 
miles  along  the  sparkling  Panjshir  River  and 
wound  its  way  up  a  desolate  hilltop  outside 
the  town  of  Basarak,  coming  to  a  stop  in 
front  of  a  huge  hole  in  the  ground. 

"We  have  lost  Massoud,  but  there  are  a 
thousand  other  Massouds  who  will  replace 
him!"  Yunus  Qanooni,  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  shouted  into  a  bullhorn. 

"The  world  did  not  hear  the  suffering  of 
the  Afghan  people,  but  now  they  have  start- 
ed to  because  the  same  thing  has  happened 
to  them,"  proclaimed  Burhanuddin  Rab- 
bani,  the  aging  president  of  the  Northern 
Alliance. 

Indeed.  Two  days  after  Massoud  was  as- 
sassinated, over  3,000  people  died  in  the 
attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center  in  New 
York  City,  and  over  200  more  died  at  the 
Pentagon  and  at  the  crash  site  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  the  worst  act  of  terrorism  ever 
in  America,  eclipsing  Timothy  McVeigh's 
1995  attack  on  the  Alfred  P  Murrah  build- 
ing in  Oklahoma  City;  it  was  perhaps  the 
only  time  in  history  that  American  civil- 
ians have  felt  directly  targeted  by  an  act 
of  war. 

While  America  reeled  in  shock,  events 
in  Afghanistan  were  moving  fast.  Within 
hours  of  the  killing  of  Massoud,  the  Tal- 
iban launched  a  major  offensive  that  was 
clearly  meant  to  capitalize  on  the  confu- 
sion and  panic  caused  by  the  assassination. 
In  an  attempt  to  keep  their  front  lines  from 
collapsing,  the  Northern  Alliance  denied 
all  rumors  that  Massoud  was  dead,  until 
September  14,  when  they  issued  a  state- 
ment that  he  had  been  killed  in  a  suicide 
bombing  by  suspected  al-Qaeda  operatives. 
Masood  Khalili  had  survived,  but  lost  one 
of  his  eyes  and  suffered  shrapnel  wounds 
to  his  legs.  Fahim  survived  with  just  severe 
flash  bums  across  the  arms  and  neck.  Asem 
Suhail  was  killed.  One  of  the  attackers  died 
immediately;  all  they  found  of  him  were 
his  legs.  The  other,  miraculously,  survived 
the  blast  and  tried  to  flee  on  foot.  He  was 
gunned  down  by  one  of  Massoud's  body- 
guards almost  immediately. 

The  two  assassins  had  entered  Afghan- 
istan through  Pakistan  and  walked  across 
the  front  lines  somewhere  north  of  Kabul. 
Their  plan  was  to  kill  Massoud  in  late  Au- 
gust, which  would  have  given  the  Taliban 
several  weeks  to  wipe  out  the  Northern  Al- 
liance before  al-Qaeda's  attacks  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  There's  no  question  they  could 
have  done  it,  and  had  that  happened,  the 
United  States  would  have  found  itself  with 
no  allies  on  the  ground  to  do  its  fighting  for 
it,  no  bases  inside  Afghanistan  from  which 
to  launch  search-and-destroy  missions.  It 


would  have  been  right  back  where  the  Rus- 
sians were  in  1980— and  everyone  knows  how 
that  turned  out. 

Fortunately,  Massoud's  desperately  busy 
schedule  kept  him  out  of  reach— and  alive— 
for  nearly  a  month.  By  the  time  his  assas- 
sins finally  got  to  him,  the  Taliban  had  run 
out  of  time;  September  11  was  only  two  days 
away.  While  the  State  Department  indulged 
Pakistan's  diplomatic  maneuvers  in  the 
wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks,  the  Pentagon 
abandoned  all  such  concerns  and  went 
ahead  planning  a  joint  military  operation 
with  the  Northern  Alliance. 

Shortly  before  the  offensive  began,  the 
State  Department,  at  the  behest  of  President 
Pervez  Musharraf  of  Pakistan,  demanded 
that  the  Northern  Alliance  refrain  from  en- 
tering Kabul.  As  those  words  were  being 
spoken,  U.S.  warplanes  were  busy  bombing 
a  path  for  them  through  the  Taliban  front 
lines.  They  were  two  completely  contradicto- 
ry messages,  but  it  was  clear  which  one  the 
Northern  Alliance  would  listen  to. 

The  tanks  went  through  the  front  lines 
first,  and  we  were  behind  the  third  one 
in  dust  so  thick  it  was  as  if  we  were  moving 
along  the  floor  of  some  sickly  yellow  sea. 
We  jolted  between  low  mud  walls,  past  de- 
stroyed houses  and  the  dark  shapes  of  sol- 
diers who  loomed  briefly  and  then  slid 
back  into  the  murk.  There  was  shooting  up 
ahead,  and  rockets  were  still  ripping  over 
our  heads,  but  the  Taliban  lines  had  com- 
pletely collapsed  in  the  first  spasms  of  fight- 
ing. The  only  thing  that  concerned  us— and 
it  didn't  seem  to  bother  the  alliance  troops 
much— was  the  danger  of  attacking  too  fast 
and  getting  cut  off.  The  Taliban  could  easi- 
ly repeat  Massoud's  tactics  and  just  retreat 
into  the  hills  and  strike  back  at  night. 

All  across  the  valley,  alliance  soldiers  and 
armor  were  moving  forward  toward  the  two 
roads  that  led  to  Kabul.  The  tanks  in  front 
of  us  clanked  out  onto  the  hard-top,  which 
was  pitted  by  years  of  fighting  and  littered 
with  shrapnel  and  spent  bullets,  and  turned 
south.  It  was  a  headlong  advance,  and  we 
were  caught  up  in  it  like  flotsam.  Flatbeds 
full  of  regular-army  troops  and  A. PC's 
with  four-barrel  anti-aircraft  guns  and  old 
Russian  tanks  and  Datsun  pickups  packed 
with  mujahideen  all  hurtled  southward 
through  no-man's-land  and  then  past  the 
first  Taliban  bunkers.  We  were  in  liberated 
Afghanistan. 

There  was  no  resistance  at  all.  Groups  of 
alliance  soldiers  that  had  battled  their  way 
through  the  lines  were  moving  across  the 
flatlands  at  a  run  and  spilling  out  onto  the 
highway  in  groups  of  50,  100,  200,  embrac- 
ing one  another,  shooting  their  weapons 
into  the  air,  throwing  their  arms  up  toward 
the  sky.  Tanks  bucked  to  a  stop,  and  com- 
manders leaned  down  ofl"  their  turrets  to 
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kiss  men  they  recognized.  A  wounded  man 
sat  by  himself  on  the  side  of  the  road,  ig- 
nored in  the  jubilation.  It  was  a  complete 
rout,  and  the  alliance  wasn't  going  to  stop 
until  it  was  in  Kabul. 

The  convoy  roared  southward,  stopping 
only  to  absorb  more  troops  coming  in  off  the 
plain.  Fires  were  burning  on  the  hillsides,  and 
Katyusha  rockets  hissed  overhead,  leaving 
beautifiil  red  streaks  across  the  sky.  We  rocked 
past  blown-up  cars,  their  contents  sprayed 
across  the  hard-top,  past  four  craters— so 
enormous  they  could  have  been  made  only 
by  American  bombs— and  destroyed  Russian 
tanks  left  over  from  the  last  war,  still  askew 
on  the  road  after  more  than  a  decade. 

We  took  some  incoming  fire  around  the 
destroyed  town  of  Qara-Bagh,  and  the  con- 
voy accordioned  to  a  stop,  fighters  spilling 
out  of  their  trucks  to  shoot  back  into  the 
darkness.  It  was  night  now,  and  the  head- 
lights of  the  tanks  projected  the  silhouettes 
of  men  onto  the  dust-choked  air  like  an  old 
black-and-white  movie.  Three  Taliban  were 
dragged  out  of  a  bunker,  dirty  and  terrified, 
and  pushed  along  through  the  crowd  to- 
ward the  side  of  the  road.  One  was  an  old 
man,  a  Turk  wounded  in  the  chest,  who 
claimed  he  was  a  cook.  A  young  alliance 
soldier  cocked  his  gun  and  started  to  haul 
him  off  the  road  but  was  stopped  by  Reza, 
the  photographer  I  was  working  with.  Reza 
told  the  soldier  in  Dari  that  he  had  known 
Massoud  during  the  80s,  when  they  were 
fighting  the  Russians,  and  that  Massoud 
had  absolutely  forbidden  the  mistreatment 
of  prisoners. 

"I  have  all  your  photographs,"  Reza 
warned.  "Respect  the  memory  of  Massoud, 
or  I  will  report  you  all." 

The  Turk  was  put  in  a  car  with  a  dead  al- 
liance soldier  and  driven  north.  There  was 
heavy  fighting  up  ahead,  and  we  decided  it 
was  too  dangerous  to  continue.  The  journal- 
ists in  Taloqan  had  died  in  a  night  ambush, 
and  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  didn't  happen 
to  us.  Soldiers  started  to  build  twig  fires 
along  the  side  of  the  road  to  boil  water  for 
tea,  the  orange  tipL.  of  their  cigarettes  waving 
in  the  dark.  Five  years  of  terrorism  and  re- 
pression had  just  been  broken  along  this  de- 
stroyed stretch  of  road. 

Five  dead  Taliban  waited  for  us  in  the 
middle  of  the  highway  the  next  morn- 
ing, probably  dragged  out  of  their  car  and 
shot  by  alliance  soldiers  just  hours  earlier. 
One  of  them— apparently  the  commander- 
was  middle-aged  and  fat.  and  lay  on  his 
back  with  his  head  thrown  back.  The  others 
looked  to  be  in  their  20s  and  lay  around 
him  in  strange  contortions.  Their  eyes  were 
■a\  and  they  looked  straight  up  at  the  sky. 

■AIR 


There  were  plenty  of  stories  of  reprisal 
killings,  but  given  the  hatreds  that  had 
developed  over  two  decades  of  war,  the 
crimes  were  minimal— hundreds  of  dead, 
maybe,  but  not  thousands.  For  the  most 
part,  the  local  Taliban  were  spared,  and  the 
foreigners  either  died  fighting  or  were  killed 
as  they  surrendered.  There  were  also  sto- 
ries—plenty of  them— of  alliance  soldiers  in- 
tervening to  save  Taliban  who  were  being 
lynched  by  mobs  in  Kabul.  Those  inci- 
dents, however,  tended  not  to  be  as  eagerly 
reported  by  the  press. 

We  arrived  outside  Kabul  early  the  next 
morning.  Dozens  of  alliance  tanks  and  sev- 
eral thousand  fighters  had  stopped  on  the 
last  hilltop  before  town,  on  the  orders  of 
their  officers,  while  special  units  went  for- 
ward to  secure  the  city.  The  residents  were 
so  terrified  of  a  power  vacuum  that  they 
sent  a  delegation  of  elders  up  the  road  to 
beg  their  liberators  to  enter  Kabul.  The  al- 
liance was  too  worried  about  international 
criticism  to  respond  immediately,  but  by 
noon  alliance  tanks  were  rolling  through  the 
streets.  For  all  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
hand-wringing  about  the  Northern  Alliance, 
it  was  clear  that  the  people  of  Kabul  want- 
ed them  in  the  city  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  left  our  truck  where  the  tanks  had 
blocked  the  road,  and  walked  down  off  the 
hill,  Kabul  stretching  out  before  us.  Thou- 
sands of  city  residents  had  walked  up  the 
highway  to  greet  the  Northern  Alliance, 
and  we  dodged  through  them  to  shouts  of 
"America!"  and  "Massoud!"  One  kid  ped- 
aled past  on  a  bicycle,  playing  a  harmoni- 
ca. A  man  showed  off  a  curved  dagger 
he'd  taken  off  an  Arab.  The  Taliban  mili- 
tary headquarters  on  the  outskirts  had 
been  pancaked  by  American  bombs,  and  a 
dead  Arab  lay  in  front  of  it.  At  a  street 
market,  people  were  dancing  in  front  of  an 
old  stereo  that  was  blasting  Indian  rock 
through  blown-out  speakers.  They  were  a 
people  who  had  been  let  out  of  jail,  and 
they  wandered  the  streets  with  the  same 
stunned  disbelief. 

And  the  dead:  five  Arabs  scattered  across 
an  intersection  after  their  truck  was  hit  by 
an  American  rocket,  eight  more  in  a  city 
park  after  a  shoot-out  with  alliance  sol- 
diers. (Apparently  the  Arabs  had  awoken  in 
their  bunker  that  morning,  unaware  that 
anything  was  wrong,  and  had  wandered  out 
into  the  city  to  find  their  army  gone.)  Once 
the  Taliban  had  started  to  unravel,  they  went 
fast.  Their  strongest  positions  were  around 
Mazar,  where  al-Qaeda's  55th  Brigade  was 
stationed,  and  after  that  city  fell,  people 
knew  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  Many  of 
the  captured  frontline  fighters  had  been  in 
Afghanistan  only  a  week  or  two,  which  led 
to  suspicions  that  they  had  been  placed 
there  to  slow  the  alliance  troops  while  more 
senior  Taliban  made  dieir  escape. 


In  Kabul,  the  Taliban  had  been  in  full 
flight  by  the  time  dark  had  fallen  the  night 
before.  For  days  people  had  been  hiding 
their  cars,  worried  that  desperate  Taliban 
soldiers  would  steal  them  in  order  to  es- 
cape, and  around  six  o'clock  that  night  they 
noticed  a  lot  of  Taliban  in  the  streets,  load- 
ing their  belongings  into  pickup  trucks.  The 
Taliban  drove  out  of  the  city  in  convoys 
headed  south.  Some  stopped  to  clean  out 
the  money  changers'  market;  others  stopped 
to  loot  the  national  bank.  Around  midnight, 
the  cook  at  the  infamous  Pul-i-Charkhi  prison 
knocked  the  locks  off  the  main  gate  and  freed 
the  inmates.  Thousands  of  them,  including 
captured  alliance  fighters,  poured  out  of  their 
cells  and  scattered  in  every  direction  across 
the  dark  plain,  ignorant  of  why  they'd  been 
liberated  and  probably  not  caring. 

The  city  changed  by  the  day,  practically 
by  the  hour.  Under  the  Taliban  it  had 
been  illegal  to  reproduce  the  human  face  or 
to  do  anything  that  would  distract  from  Is- 
lam. Now  the  television  station  was  broad- 
casting for  the  first  time  in  five  years.  People 
started  to  take  paintings  and  photographs 
out  of  the  closets  and  to  dig  up  chess  sets 
from  their  backyards.  We  stayed  about  a  week 
and  then  drove  north  across  the  old  front  line 
and  then  past  Bagram  and  Jabal  and  into  the 
Panjshir  Valley.  It  was  going  to  take  a  cou- 
ple of  days  to  get  a  helicopter  out,  and  one 
afternoon  Reza  and  I  climbed  up  to  a  hilltop 
grave  that  overlooked  the  valley.  Two  middle- 
aged  men  were  there,  and  we  asked  them 
who  lay  buried. 

"Abdi  Mohammed,"  one  man  said.  "He 
died  attacking  a  Russian  tank  that  was  dug 
in  right  where  you're  standing.  He  was  23 
years  old." 

Mohammed's  house  was  nearby.  He  had 
joined  the  mujahideen  when  the  Russians 
took  over  his  village,  and  died  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  from  the  house  he  was  born  in, 
trying  to  drive  them  out. 

A  lot  of  things  could  happen  now,  I 
thought.  Kabul  was  free,  and  the  Taliban 
had  been  toppled,  but  the  point  of  all  this 
was  to  end  terrorism,  and  that  may  or  may 
not  happen.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
for  doing  something,  though,  and  some 
don't  become  clear  immediately.  Some  take 
decades.  A  short  distance  from  Abdi  Mo- 
hammed's grave  was  a  stone  bench  with 
a  sapling  near  it.  The  sapling  was  about 
five  feet  tall,  and  I  asked  the  man  why  it 
was  there. 

"Well,  this  is  a  good  place  to  sit  and 
think,"  the  man  said.  "But  there  was  no 
shade  here.  So  I  planted  a  tree." 

"When  do  you  think  it's  going  to  be  big 
enough  to  sit  under?" 

"Probably  not  for  50  years,"  he  said.  He 
must  have  seen  me  frown.  "It's  not  for  me, 
obviously,"  he  added.  "It's  for  the  others."  D 
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that  was  to  limit  knowledge  of  the  coup  to 
family  members.  Everyone  on  the  secret 
committee  and  the  commanders  of  the  four 
units  were  related  by  blood.  "That's  the  only 
kind  of  conspiracy  that  can  survive  in  Iraq 
today  without  being  immediately  betrayed," 
General  Samaraii  told  me. 

The  committee  figured  that  as  long  as  the 
secrecy  of  its  plan  held,  and  if  there  were  no 
other,  competing  troop  movements,  the  colo- 
nel's tanks  would  need  about  20  minutes  to 
get  to  al-Awja.  Another  10  to  20 
minutes  for  the  other  units  to  ar- 
rive, and  either  Saddam,  surround- 
ed, would  have  to  give  up  or  the 
tanks  would  level  his  compound. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks  Gener- 
al Samaraii  gave  me  the  names 
of  the  four  commanders.  He  also 
named  the  officers  who  would  be 
in  the  transitional  military  govern- 
ment. Three  of  them  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  coup  or  even  that  they 
had  been  tapped  to  serve.  They 
wouldn't  be  told  until  the  colonel's 
tanks  were  on  the  road. 

After  each  meeting  I  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  headquarters.  The  names 
of  the  key  participants  checked  out 
with  the  databases  at  C.I.A.  head- 
quarters, but  Washington  still  hadn't 
said  what  it  wanted  to  do  about 
the  coup. 

In  late  February  the  general 
came  over  to  our  house,  discour- 
aged by  my  masters'  silence.  After 
tea  was  served,  he  put  his  hand  on 
my  arm  and  said,  "The  Kurds  are 
about  to  wreck  everything.  Please 
arrange  a  truce  between  them.  A 
truce  will  signal  that  the  U.S.  is  se- 
rious about  removing  Saddam." 

The  general  had  a  point.  Al- 
though the  Kurds  had  no  role  in 
the  coup,  they  definitely  had  the 
potential  to  spoil  it.  By  mid-Febru- 
ary, their  civil  war  had  spread  all  over  the 
North.  Iran  and  Turkey  were  about  to  in- 
tervene, and  the  temptation  for  Saddam  to 
stick  his  snout  under  the  Kurdish  tent  was 
becoming  irresistible. 

The  origins  of  the  Kurdish  conflict  go 
deep  into  time,  history,  and  character.  By 
late  February  1995,  though,  the  ancient  rifts 
had  come  down  to  two  main  factions:  the 
Kurdish  Democratic  Party,  or  K.D.P.,  and 
the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan,  or  P.U.K. 
They  had  fought  each  other  to  a  near 
standoff,  but  rather  than  just  call  a  truce, 
they  continued  to  battle  on.  Worse,  as  their 
desperation  grew,  both  were  separately 


considering  inviting  Saddam  and  his  army 
to  intervene— the  same  Saddam  who  had 
gassed  the  Kurds  in  1988,  killing  thousands 
of  civilians. 

For  the  plotters,  any  appeal  to  Saddam 
would  be  a  disaster. 

The  Kurds  weren't  the  only  desperate 
ones.  Ahmed  Chalabi  understood  as 
well  as  anyone  how  fragile  the  situation  was. 
Chalabi  was  head  of  the  Iraqi  National  Con- 
gress (I.N.C.),  the  Iraqi  opposition  umbrella 
group  based  in  Salah  ad-Din.  When  I  met 
him,  one  muggy  August  afternoon  in  1994, 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine  someone  less  like- 
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ly  to  unseat  Saddam.  Short  and  overweight, 
marching  across  the  lobby  of  the  Key  Bridge 
Marriott  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  in  his  Savile 
Row  suit  and  $  150  Italian  silk  tie,  he  looked 
more  like  the  successful  banker  he  once  had 
been  than  someone  who  was  going  to  ride 
into  Baghdad  on  the  top  of  a  tank. 

His  resume  offered  even  less  promise  that 
he  might  one  day  lead  a  successful  Iraqi  op- 
position. First,  he  was  a  member  of  Iraq's 
longtime  political  minority— the  Shiite  Mus- 
lims. Second,  Chalabi's  family  bad  been 
forced  to  flee  Iraq  for  Lebanon  in  1958,  when 
the  Hashemite  monarchy  felj.  Chalabi  had 
grown  up  abroad,  exchinging  his  Iraqi  ac- 


cent for  a  Lebanese  one.  While  picking  up 
a  bachelor's  degree  at  M.I.T.  and  a  master's 
and  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  he  had  learned  to  speak  idiom- 
atic American  English.  No  matter  what  Cha- 
labi said  about  his  Iraqi-nationalist  credentials. 
Iraqis  looked  at  him  as  a  stateless  exile.  Final- 
ly, a  bank  that  Chalabi  had  owned  in  Jordan 
collapsed  in  1989,  losing  millions  of  deposi- 
tors' dollars.  Chalabi  was  blamed,  and  a  Jor- 
danian court  convicted  him  in  absentia  of 
embezzlement. 

But  what  Chalabi  lacked  in  credentials 
he  made  up  for  in  brains,  energy,  and  a  prac- 
ticed political  touch,  all  qualities  that  were 
tested  daily  by  the  Iraqi  National 
Congress.  The  capos  of  the  oppo- 
sition who  made  up  the  congress 
were  a  sack  of  fighting  alley  cats. 
Shiite  clerics.  Bedouin  chiefs,  royals, 
Communist  apparatchiks,  ex-mili- 
tary officers,  Kurdish  chieftains— 
they  hated  one  another  as  much  as 
they  hated  Saddam. 

Chalabi  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  I.N.C.  at  a  1992  meet- 
ing in  Vienna.  By  the  time  I  met 
him,  his  authority  had  come  under 
serious  challenge.  The  main  Shiite 
Muslim  groups  had  dropped  their 
anchor  in  Teheran,  where  Chalabi 
was  seen  as  a  tail-wagging  C.I.A. 
dog.  A  more  serious  threat  came 
from  the  Iraqi  National  Accord. 
One  of  the  important  constituent 
groups  of  the  congress,  it  was  threat- 
ening to  bolt  from  the  organization 
even  as  it  was  trying  sub  rosa  to 
unseat  Chalabi.  By  early  1995, 
Chalabi  was  running  what  was  in 
effect  a  rump  I.N.C— the  Kurds.  If 
Saddam  invaded  the  North,  Chal- 
abi would  lose  even  them.  Most 
likely,  he  would  be  forced  into  exile 
again. 

Chalabi  had  written  a  position 

paper  entitled  "The  End  Game," 

on  how  to  jump-start  the  March 

1991   uprisings,  when  the  Shiites 

and  Kurds  had  taken  advantage  of 

the  end  of  the  Gulf  War  to  try  to 

wrest  power  from  Saddam  and  his  Sunni 

supporters.  "The  End  Game"  had  helped 

Chalabi  stand  out  in  the  crowd. 

Chalabi  would  call  me  occasionally  from 
Salah  ad-Din,  where  he  spent  about  half  the 
year,  to  entreat  me  to  set  up  a  C.I.A.  base 
in  the  North.  The  Kurdish  fighting  was  get- 
ting out  of  hand,  he  would  say;  only  an  offi- 
cial American  presence  there  could  stop  it. 
Since  the  State  Department  still  refused  to 
establish  its  own  mission  in  northern  Iraq, 
the  C.I.A.  was  the  next-best  thing.  I  thought 
Chalabi  had  a  good  point,  but  it  wasn't  un- 
til General  Samaraii  defected  from  Sad- 
dam's army  and  crossed  into  thc  Nonh  that 
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I  was  able  to  persuade  my  bosses  to  let  me 
put  together  a  team  and  head  to  Kurdistan. 

I  had  been  planning  to  keep  my  team  in 
Zakhu,  along  the  Turkish  border.  General 
Samaraii  would  be  returning  there  after  his 
meeting  with  Turkish  authorities,  and  at 
least  for  the  moment  Zakhu  was  out  of  the 
way  of  the  warring  Kurds.  Chalabi,  though, 
would  hear  none  of  it.  About  an  hour  after 
the  general  finished  telling  me  about  the  coup, 
Chalabi  was  on  the  telephone,  urging  us  to 
move  forward  to  Salah  ad-Din.  "You  abso- 
lutely must  be  here  for  Litt's  visit,"  Chalabi 
yelled  over  the  static.  "Don't  wait  in  Zakhu 
for  the  general.  The  Kurds  won  t  understand 
why  you're  not  in  the  Litt  meetings." 

David  Litt  was  director  of  Northern  Gulf 
Affairs  for  the  State  Department  and  the  de 
facto  ambassador  to  Iraq.  He  traveled  to  the 
North  once  or  twice  a  year,  always  in  a  U.S.- 
military  Black  Hawk  helicopter,  never  stay- 
ing more  than  a  few  hours. 

I'd  briefly  met  Litt  in  Washington  and  had 
the  impression  that  he  disliked  the  C.I.A.  Still, 
after  I  started  working  in  the  Iraqi  Opera- 
tions Group,  I  called  him  and  offered  to  brief 
him  on  what  the  C.I.A.  was  doing  about 
Iraq.  He  never  returned  my  call.  I  learned 
before  I  left  Washington  that  Litt  intended  to 
visit  the  Kurds  about  the  time  we  were  due 
to  arrive,  so  I  called  up  State  and  asked  what 
was  on  his  agenda.  The  Stale  desk  officer 
wouldn't  even  tell  me  what  day  Litt  was  sup- 
posed to  visit  the  North.  Now  I  was  being  in- 
vited to  the  parly,  albeit  from  the  other  side. 

Chalabi  must  have  sensed  my  hesitation 
over  the  phone.  "Don't  worry.  Tlie  shelling  has 
stopped.  I've  just  talked  to  the  Kurds.  They've 
promised  to  be  on  their  best  behavior." 

Tom  and  I  arrived  in  Salah  ad-Din  a  little 
after  one  p.m.  and  went  straight  to  Chalabi's 
house.  The  street  was  jammed  with  vehicles 
and  guerrillas  toting  AK-47s  and  rocket- 
propeiled-grenade  launchers.  Chalabi's  aide 
told  me  that  Litt  had  already  met  the  Kurdish 
leaders  and  was  just  finishing  up  with  Chalabi. 

Litt  was  speechless  when  he  saw  me.  With- 
out even  a  nod  in  my  direction,  he  turned  to 
a  distinguished  man  in  a  gray  suit  next  to  him 
and  whispered  in  his  ear.  They  both  stood 
up,  shook  Chalabi's  hand,  and  iieaded  for  the 
door.  A  few  seconds  later  I  heard  their  cars 
leave  in  a  blare  of  horns,  and  the  shouting  of 
the  Kurdish  fighters,  known  as  peshmerga. 

"Who  was  the  suit  with  Litt?"  I  asked 
Chalabi. 

■'A  Turk.  He's  in  charge  of  Iraqi  affairs  at 
the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs." 

Chalabi  was  savoring  the  irony:  the  Turk- 
ish government  was  privy  to  what  the  State 
Department  was  doing  in  Iraq,  but  the 
C.I.A.  wasn't. 


"Well?"  I  said. 

"Mr.  Litt  had  a  splendid  pair  of  meetings, 
first  with  Talabani  and  then  with  Barzani." 
He  was  referring  to  the  leaders  of  the  two  ma- 
jor Kurdish  factions.  Jalal  Talabani  was  head 
of  the  P. U.K.;  Masud  Barzani  led  the  K.D.P. 
"Litt  told  them  the  U.S.  intends  to  pay  for  a 
force  to  separate  the  Kurds.  He  promised  $2 
million." 

"Whose  money?"  I  asked. 

"Yours.  The  C.I.A.'s."  Chalabi  was  nearly 
beside  himself  with  joy.  There  was  nothing 
he  liked  more  than  watching  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment trip  over  its  own  feet. 

That  night  I  got  on  the  telephone  to  Wash- 
ington. No  one  had  heard  about  the  $2  mil- 
lion. An  hour  later,  headquarters  called  back. 
Not  only  had  the  C.I.A.  never  agreed  to  fund 
an  interposition  force,  doing  so  would  be  flat- 
out  illegal.  The  damage,  though,  had  already 
been  done.  The  Kurds  didn't  distinguish  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  C.I.A. 
Litt  had  made  the  promise.  I  was  the  one 
who  would  pay  the  price.  (David  Litt  denies 
that  he  made  any  promises  of  financial  aid.) 

In  a  few  weeks,  when  it  finally  became  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  money  for  Litt's 
army,  the  fighting  picked  up.  Taiabani's  PU.K. 
was  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  It  could 
either  launch  one  final  ofTensive  against  the 
K.D.P.  or  spend  its  last  nickel  on  a  call  to 
Saddam. 

"The  clock  is  running  out,"  Chalabi  said 
over  dinner  one  night.  "Litt  has  destroyed 
your  credibility.  The  Kurds  will  never  listen 
to  you  now.  Only  a  pre-emptive  strike  can 
save  the  situation." 

Chalabi  was  right.  I  considered  telling 
him  about  General  Samaraii's  secret  com- 
mittee and  its  coup,  but  knowing  about  it 
would  have  frustrated  Chalabi  more. 

"What  will  Washington  do  if  I  organize 
an  uprising?"  he  asked.  "It's  the  only  way 
to  stop  Talabani  from  attacking." 

I  knew  that  no  one  in  Washington  would 
put  credence  in  Chalabi's  uprising,  just  as  no 
one  really  cared  if  the  Kurds  quietly  shelled 
one  another  into  smithereens.  Wishington's 
only  real  interest  was  to  keep  the  Kurds  off 
the  front  pages  of  the  leading  newspapers.  In 
the  dank  swamp  that  Iraq  had  long  since  be- 
come, no  news  was  very  good  news.  Still,  I 
thought,  why  not  let  Chalabi  propose  his  up- 
rising? At  the  least,  it  might  force  Washing- 
ton to  deal  with  the  secret  committee's  coup. 

"Schedule  one  and  then  ask,"  I  answered. 

Chalabi  did  just  that.  The  next  day  he 
asked  me  to  inform  Washington  that  he 
would  lead  an  uprising  on  March  4,  to  begin 
exactly  at  10  p.m.  Boiled  down  to  its  bones, 
it  called  for  Tiilabani's  and  Barzani's  com- 
bined guerrillas  to  launch  small-scale,  simul- 
taneous attacks  along  Iraqi  army  lines  in  the 
North.  A  Kurdish  fifth  column  would  pro- 
voke disturbances  in  Kirkuk  and  Mosul  and 


sabotage  government  facilities  all  over  Iraq. 
The  Shiite  groups  in  the  South  would  start 
attacking  the  Iraqi  army  at  the  same  time. 
Within  24  hours,  Chalabi  predicted,  the  army 
would  revolt  and  join  the  uprising.  Although 
neither  Talabani  nor  Barzani  had  agreed  to 
participate,  Chalabi  felt  that  once  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  they  would— especially  if 
the  U.S.  were  to  offer  some  sign  of  support. 
I  wrote  a  message  to  Washington  about 
Chalabi's  plans,  specifying  the  day  and  hour. 
Knowing  Washington's  opinion  about  Cha- 
labi and  his  shopworn  "End  Game,"  I  was 
fairly  convinced  that  a  message  would  come 
back  with  the  return  mail  ordering  him  to 
call  it  off,  or  at  least  postpone  it.  Silly  me. 

When  it  came  to  persuading  the  Kurds 
to  join  the  uprising,  the  hardest  nut 
for  Chalabi  to  crack  was  Masud  Barzani, 
the  head  of  the  K.D.P 

Barzani  was  the  son  of  the  noted  Kurdish 
rebel  Mustafa  Barzani.  Mustafa  had  led  a 
sporadic  guerrilla  war  against  Saddam  in  the 
early  1970s,  but  after  the  Shah  of  Iran  and 
Henry  Kissinger  pulled  the  plug  on  him  in 
1975,  he  was  forced  to  give  up.  He  moved  to 
the  United  States  and  died  a  broken  man  in 
1979.  Masud,  Mustafa's  son,  distrusted  the 
U.S.  government  and  the  C.I.A.  Only  grudg- 
ingly did  he  allow  the  U.S.-backed  Iraqi  Na- 
tional Congress  to  keep  its  headquarters  in 
Salah  ad-Din,  a  town  under  Barzani's  control. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Barzani  was  do- 
ing fine  with  the  status  quo.  First  of  all,  he 
enjoyed  having  his  own  country,  even  if  it 
was  only  a  virtual  one.  In  addition,  the  air 
protection  provided  by  American  planes 
came  free  of  charge— the  U.S.  almost  never 
attempted  to  interfere  in  his  affairs— and  by 
late  1994,  Barzani  had  a  nice  little  business 
in  smuggled  Iraqi  oil. 

In  the  months  before  the  Gulf  War,  the 
United  Nations  had  imposed  a  trade  embar- 
go on  Iraq,  cutting  ofl"  all  exports,  including 
oil.  Almost  immediately,  though,  the  embar- 
go had  sprung  leaks.  First  it  was  barges  in 
the  Gulf,  running  the  blockade  at  night. 
Soon  an  overland  route  to  Turkey  opened  up. 
Vegetable  trucks  transported  the  oil  from 
Kirkuk  in  tanks  welded  to  their  undercar- 
riages. By  1995  some  estimates  put  the  quan- 
tity as  high  as  60,000  barrels  a  day  crossing 
into  Turkey.  To  get  there,  the  oil  had  to  pass 
through  a  large  tract  of  Kurdistan  controlled 
by  the  K.D.P.,  and  Barzani  took  his  cut  from 
each  truck.  The  smuggled  oil  was  also  a  life- 
line for  Saddam,  who  used  the  money  to 
fund  his  intelligence  services  and  Republican 
Guard.  Indeed,  everyone  seemed  to  profit 
from  the  smuggling  except  Jalal  Talabani,  be- 
cause no  part  of  the  smuggling  route  passed 
through  his  comer  of  Kurdistan. 

Washington  knew  all  about  the  smuggling 
but  pretended  it  wasn't  happening.  As  far  as 
I  know,  neither  the  State  Department  nor  our 
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embassy  in  Ankara  ever  challenged  Turkey, 
which  could  have  shut  down  the  whole  oper- 
ation with  a  single  telephone  call.  Part  of  the 
problem  was  that  the  Turks  were  already  un- 
happy about  the  Gulf  War's  aftermath.  We'd 
promised  Turkey  a  quick,  decisive  war  but 
never  mentioned  the  possibility  of  an  open- 
ended  embargo  and  the  long-term  damage  it 
would  have  on  Turkey's  economy. 

What  I  couldn't  understand  was  why  the 
White  House  didn't  intervene.  All  it  had  to  do 
was  ask  Saudi  Arabia  to  sell  Turkey  discount- 
ed oil.  Turkey  certainly  would  have  stopped 
the  smuggling  for  the  right  price.  It  was  al- 
most as  if  the  White  House  wanted  Saddam 
to  have  a  little  walking-around  money. 

For  Iraqis,  the  arrangement  made  perfect 
sense.  By  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  smuggled 
oil,  the  U.S.  managed  to  turn  the  Kurdish 
opposition  against  itself  even  as  it  helped 
Saddam  pay  for  his  Praetorian  guard,  just 
what  you'd  expect  of  a  clever  superpower  that 
was  secretly  supporting  the  local  despot. 

My  relations  with  Masud  Barzani  went 
sour  immediately.  Whenever  I  met  with 
him  at  his  Sar-i  Rash  office,  a  five-minute 
drive  from  Salah  ad-Din,  Barzani  would  be- 
gin to  shift  uneasily  in  his  seat  as  soon  as  I 
raised  the  subject  of  the  ongoing  fighting  be- 
tween the  Kurds.  It  wouldn't  be  long  before 
he  would  straighten  himself  to  his  full  height 
and  start  cursing  Talabani.  This  would  be  my 
signal  that  the  meeting  was  over. 

As  the  fighting  picked  up,  my  stock  with 
Barzani  sank  even  lower.  On  February  17,  I 
asked  him  about  his  relations  with  Iran.  An- 
gry as  ever,  he  flatly  denied  that  he  even  had 
a  channel  to  Iran,  let  alone  the  ability  to  at- 
tack the  P. U.K.  from  there.  The  next  day, 
when  I  visited  Talabani  at  Qala  C'holan,  his 
camp  near  the  Iranian  border,  he  told  me 
that  he'd  just  learned  Barzani  had  cut  a  deal 
with  Iran  that  would  allow  him  to  transport 
artillery  across  Iranian  soil  so  he  could  at- 
tack the  P. U.K.  from  the  east.  The  focus  of 
the  assault  would  be  Panjwin,  a  P.UK.-held 
town  on  the  Iranian  border. 

A  little  before  six  the  next  morning,  Tala- 
bani woke  me  to  say  that,  just  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted, Barzani's  forces  were  shelling  Panjwin 
from  the  Iranian  side  of  the  border.  If  true,  it 
had  the  makings  of  a  catastrophe  for  the  U.S.: 
Iran  had  to  be  kept  out  of  Iraq  at  all  costs. 
When  I  called  Barzani  on  the  satellite  tele- 
phone, he  swore  his  troops  were  not  in  Iran 
and  he  wasn't  shelling  Panjwin.  Someone  was 
lying.  I  decided  I  had  to  take  a  look  myself 

Talabani  lent  me  four  Toyota  Land  Cruis- 
ers and  a  Toyota  pickup  with  a  .50-caliber 
machine  gun  bolted  on  its  bed,  and  we 
drove  about  four  hours  through  snow- 
patched  mountains.  Descending  the  valley 
into  Panjwin,  I  was  met  by  the  local  P.U.K. 
commander  and  the  mayor,  who  showed 
me  around.  I  picked  up  a  fragment  of  a 


I07-mm.  baseplate.  It  was  warm.  The  may- 
or explained  that  the  shelling  had  stopped 
orce  the  rumor  had  circulated  that  the 
"American  ambassador"  was  on  his  way. 

I  sped  our  inspection  tour  right  up  to  the 
Iranian  border.  By  now  I  was  close  enough 
to  see  that  the  gunners  manning  the  107-mm. 
rockets  on  the  far  side  of  the  border  were 
Barzani's  peshmerga.  Behind  them  stood 
khaki-clad  soldiers  from  Iran's  Islamic  Revo- 
lutionary Guards  Corps. 

As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  Talabani 's  camp, 
I  called  Barzani  to  tell  him  what  I'd  seen  at 
Panjwin. 

"You  betrayed  me"  was  his  only  response. 
Only  in  the  Middle  East  could  you  betray 
someone  by  refusing  to  accept  the  lie  he  had 
told  you  in  the  first  place. 

Barzani's  Kurdish  nemesis,  Jalal  Talabani, 
was  a  world-class  politician.  Built  like  a 
fireplug,  with  a  smile  as  broad  as  the  Eu- 
phrates, Talabani  enjoyed  the  role  of  a  likable 
rogue.  When  I  would  confront  him  after  he'd 
made  some  unprovoked  attack  on  one  of 
Barzani's  positions,  he'd  laugh,  hand  me  a 
cigar,  and  promise  to  stop.  And  the  very 
next  day  he'd  start  attacking  all  over  again. 

Talabani  was  an  Iraqi  nationalist.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Kurds  should  have  a  degree 
of  autonomy,  but  he  didn't  want  to  see  Iraq 
partitioned  among  its  ethnic  groups.  Unlike 
Barzani,  Talabani  seemed  genuinely  to  want 
Saddam  gone.  He  even  had  his  own  plan 
for  getting  rid  of  him. 

He  first  told  Tom  and  me  about  it  at  a 
meeting  in  Koi  Sanjaq,  his  native  village,  on 
March  2.  Talabani  ushered  us  into  his  bed- 
room, out  of  earshot  of  the  politicians  and  mil- 
itary commanders  who  waited  in  his  cramped 
living  room.  "I  am  at  a  fork  in  the  road,"  he 
said  in  his  fluent  but  heavily  accented  English. 

There  were  two  choices  staring  him  in  the 
face,  he  said,  neither  of  them  safe.  He  could 
continue  fighting  Barzani,  as  he  had  for  the 
last  year,  but  it  had  become  a  war  of  attrition, 
and  he  was  unlikely  to  be  able  to  inflict  a  deci- 
sive defeat.  In  the  meantime,  the  dirty  oil  mon- 
ey was  giving  Barzani  an  insurmountable  cash 
advantage.  At  the  current  level  of  conflict,  Ta- 
labani wouldn't  have  anything  left  to  fight  with 
in  a  week  or  two.  Or,  he  said,  he  could  launch 
an  all-out  ofi"ensive— a  do-or-die  eflbrt  against 
Barzani  and  his  K.D.P  before  the  RU.K.'s 
stocks  of  weapons  and  ammunition  ran  out 
completely.  Apart  from  its  finality,  the  latter 
plan  ran  the  risk  of  sucking  in  an  outside  pow- 
er, such  as  Iran  or  Turkey,  or  encouraging 
Saddam  to  step  in  from  the  South.  'And  that 
is  what  is  worrying  me  now,"  Talabani  said. 

He  had  received  information  from  a  spy 
inside  the  K.D.P  camp  that  Barzani  was 
panicking  and  ready  to  make  common  cause 
with  Baghdad.  Using  the  samt  channel  he 
employed  for  his  oil  busim  .s,  Barzani  had 
promised  Saddam  that  /i  lalabani  were  to 


launch  an  uprising  he  wouldn't  participate  in 
it.  In  return,  Barzani  expected  Saddam's  help 
in  expelling  Talabani  from  Irbil,  the  adminis- 
trative capital  of  Kurdistan,  which  the  PU.K. 
had  seized  several  months  before. 

4T  Te's  a  weak  man,"  Talabani  said  of  his 
J.  Xrival,  "someone  who  doesn't  give  a 
damn  about  the  opposition  or  Chalabi's  up- 
rising or  even  overthrowing  Saddam.  He 
cares  only  about  the  Barzan  clan  and  would 
make  a  pact  with  the  Devil  to  protect  it.  So 
I  could  do  nothing,  keep  my  fingers  crossed, 
and  hope  Barzani  and  Saddam  don't  make 
a  deal.  But  I  have  another  choice.  Simply 
turn  over  the  card  table." 

Talabani  spread  out  a  map  of  Iraq  on  the 
bed.  "This  is  the  V  Corps  line,"  he  said,  run- 
ning his  finger  along  V  Corps  positions  south 
of  Irbil.  V  Corps  was  the  main  Iraqi  force  in 
the  North  facing  PU.K.  and  K.D.P  lines. 
"What  do  you  see?" 

"A  reinforced  Iraqi  army  corps,"  I  an- 
swered, refusing  to  believe  he  was  about  to 
propose  attacking  it. 

"That's  what  it  says  on  your  Pentagon's 
maps,  with  all  of  those  little  flags  standing  for 
divisions  and  brigades.  But  what  I  see  is  a 
demoralized,  vulnerable,  beatable  army."  Ta- 
labani grabbed  my  hand.  "What  I'm  going  to 
do  is  simply  pull  back  my  troops  off  the  Irbil 
line— just  abandon  it— then  march  them  south 
and  hit  V  Corps  here,  here,  and  here,"  he  said, 
jabbing  his  thick  finger  at  three  V  Corps  divi- 
sions. "And  you'll  see.  Entire  companies,  even 
divisions,  will  surrender  at  the  first  shot." 

"And  if  Barzani  attacks  you  from  the 
rear?"  I  asked. 

"If  he  does,  everyone  will  know  him  for 
the  traitor  he  is.  His  own  people  will  squash 
him  like  a  bug." 

"And  what  happens  if  you  defeat  V 
Corps?" 

"That's  where  you  come  in.  We'll  see 
how  badly  Mr.  Clinton  wants  to  get  rid  of 
Saddam." 

V  Corps  wasn't  the  finest  fighting  unit 
in  the  Iraqi  army,  but  it  had  plenty  of 
armor  and  artillery,  and  its  forward  posi- 
tions along  the  Kurdish  lines  were  dug  in 
behind  concrete  bunkers.  In  addition,  it  was 
backed  up  by  a  Republican  Guard  division, 
and  it  was  positioned  well  below  the  36th 
parallel,  where  Saddam's  Mi-24  Hind  gun- 
ships  were  allowed  to  fly. 

As  for  his  own  forces,  Talabani  had  no 
more  than  2,000  lightly  armed  peshmerga. 
The  few  tanks  he  had  captured  from  Saddam 
in  1991  had  been  sold  to  Iran.  While  he  had 
some  artillery,  he  was  critically  short  of  am- 
munition. Toyota  Land  Cruisers,  his  troops' 
only  transportation,  gave  him  speed  and  mo- 
bility but  nothing  else.  The  Land  Cruisers 
would  be  sitting  ducks  for  Saddam's  gunships. 

But  Talabani  was  neither  crazy  nor 
reckless.  He  had  fought  Saddam's  army 
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before.  If  Talabani  thought  he  could  take 
on  V  Corps,  there  had  to  be  something  to 
it,  at  least  to  my  thinking. 

Handfuls  of  Iraqi  defectors  had  been  slip- 
ping into  the  North  ever  since  the  Gulf 
War.  Now  the  trickle  was  turning  into  a  river, 
and  they  carried  tales  of  a  defeated  army: 
scarce  rations,  no  ammunition,  no  fuel.  The 
Republican  Guard  were  only  slightly  better 
off,  the  defectors  said.  In  late  1994,  Saddam 
had  ordered  the  ears  of  captured  deserters  cut 
off,  another  sign  of  rising  discontent.  Every 
night  Iraqi  television  ran  grotesque  pictures 
of  young  men  with  missing  ears. 

In  short,  the  stars  seemed  to  be  aligning 
against  Saddam,  even  if  no  one  could  be  cer- 
tain his  army  was  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 
The  problem  was  that  no  one  could  tell  whom 
the  stars  were  aligning  around.  Talabani's  war 
plan  threw  a  third  ring  into  the  circus,  along 
with  General  Samaraii's  coup  and  Chalabi's 
"End  Game"  attack.  Could  attacking  V  Corps 
work?  Was  Talabani  serious  about  pulling  the 
trigger,  or  was  he  just  playing  politics  with  me 
and,  through  me,  with  Barzani  and  all  the 
others?  I  really  didn't  know.  The  only  beacon 
I  had  to  go  by  was  what  I  understood  Amer- 
ican policy  to  be:  that  we  would  support  any 
serious  movement  to  get  rid  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Those  were  my  orders,  the  reason  I  had 
brought  my  team  into  northern  Iraq. 

"So,  what  should  I  do?,"  Talabani  asked 
when  he  finished.  "What  choice  do  I  make? 
Fight  Barzani  or  Saddam?" 

"Make  a  truce  with  Barzani." 

"It's  too  late  for  that.  Barzani  is  desperate. 
At  any  minute  he  will  sign  an  agreement  with 
Saddam,  and  when  he  does,  we  will  all  be 
finished— the  Kurds,  the  opposition,  and  you." 

"What  about  his  promise  to  join  Chala- 
bi's insurrection  on  March  4?" 

"Barzani  is  sitting  up  on  his  mountain 
Just  itching  to  betray  it."  Talabani  said.  "If 
he  really  cared  about  the  opposition  and 
uniting  the  Kurds,  he  would  have  agreed 
long  ago  to  share  the  money  from  the  oil." 

I  hesitated  before  speaking.  "Jalal,  if  the 
choice  comes  do.vn  to  Saddam  invading 
the  North  or  you  attacking  V  Corps— and 
those  really  are  the  onl>  alternatives— you 
know  which  side  I  come  dowi^  on." 

"I  knew  that  was  going  to  be  your  an- 
swer," he  said.  "Let's  go  tell  the  othc  -■  " 

I  looked  at  Talabani's  field  comman^. 
as  they  took  their  seats  in  his  dining  room. 
Half  were  unreconstructed  Marxists  who 
had  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  Europe  and 
came  back  to  Iraq  in  March  1991  only  to 
fight  Saddam.  The  rest  were  guerrilla  fight- 
ers whose  sole  interest  was  slittmg  the 
throats  of  Saddam's  soldiers. 

Talabani  waited  patiently  for  the  room  to 


go  quiet.  Even  after  it  did,  he  stood  silently 
for  a  good  minute.  Then,  with  the  words 
"It's  time  to  turn  our  guns  on  Saddam,"  the 
room  exploded  into  clapping  and  shouting. 
Talabani  went  on  for  another  15  minutes  in 
Kurdish.  By  the  end,  his  commanders  would 
have  run  through  the  wall  if  he'd  asked. 

Talabani  walked  Tom  and  me  to  our  car. 
Then  he  took  me  by  the  elbow  and  pulled 
me  aside.  "You  know,  I  can't  do  this  alone," 
he  said.  "What  is  Washington  going  to  do 
when  I  attack?" 

"Washington  wants  Saddam  out."  That 
wasn't  the  answer  he  was  looking  for,  but 
there  was  no  point  in  telling  him  that  Wash- 
ington was  simply  ignoring  him,  me,  and 
Iraq.  It  hadn't  even  responded  to  the  message 
I  had  sent  in  mid-February  spelling  out  the 
day  and  hour  Chalabi's  uprising  would  begin. 

When  Chalabi  finally  read  Tony  Lake's 
decision,  he  collapsed  on  the  sofa. 
"Does  this  mean  we  have  to  stop  every- 
thing?" he  asked  me.  almost  inaudibly. 

"Ahmed,  you  read  English  as  well  as  I 
do.  It  says  it's  up  to  you  to  go  ahead  or  not." 

"Have  you  given  it  to  Masud?" 

I  knew  where  Chalabi  was  heading.  He 
was  right,  too.  General  Samaraii  was  forced 
to  fold  his  plans  into  Chalabi's  as  best  he 
could,  thanks  to  Washington's  refusal  to  re- 
spond to  his  coup  proposal.  Even  though 
Chalabi  wasn't  to  be  trusted  with  the  fine 
print,  the  two  had  made  common  cause.  Bar- 
zani, though,  had  watched  Chalabi's  prepara- 
tions for  the  March  4  uprising  with  undis- 
guised anger.  He  couldn't  simply  refuse  to 
participate— doing  so  would  cost  him  too 
much  face  with  the  Kurds  -  but  he  expected 
me  to  stop  Chalabi.  It  infuriated  him  when  I 
maintained  that  the  U.S.  believed  all  Iraqis 
would  be  better  off  without  Saddam  and 
that  we  would  thus  encourage  any  opposition 
group  that  was  serious  about  changing  the 
government  in  Baghdad.  Chalabi  and  I  both 
knew  that  Lake's  message  was  a  heaven-sent 
excuse  for  Barzani  to  sit  out  the  action. 

"Has  Mr.  Lake  never  heard  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs?"  Chalabi  asked,  his  face  a  bright 
scarlet.  "As  soon  as  Masud  sees  this  mes- 
sage, he's  going  to  screw  everyone.  I  guar- 
antee you  that."  He  wadded  Lake's  cable 
up  and  threw  it  in  the  corner,  saying,  "Fuck 
Lake.  He  might  be  able  to  scare  Masud  into 
not  doing  anything,  but  not  me.  I'm  going 
through  with  it." 

Chalabi  walked  me  to  my  car.  "Lake 
could  not  have  picked  a  worse  time  to  pull 
out,"  he  said.  "I'm  just  afraid  that  at  the  end 
of  the  day  it's  going  to  be  our  blood  on  the 
flooi  rather  than  Saddam's." 

As  Cixilabi  predicted,  Barzani  dropped 
out.  even  be  ore  I  could  show  him  Lake's 
response.  When  I  pulled  up  in  front  of 
Barzani 's  Sar-i  Rash  palace,  it  was  obvious 
he  had  decamped. 


Later  that  afternoon,  Chalabi  confirmed 
my  suspicion:  Barzani  was  on  the  Turkish 
border,  in  Zakhu,  ready  to  hop  across  and 
take  refuge  with  the  Turks  if  things  turned 
out  badly.  I  just  hoped  it  wasn't  too  late  for 
the  colonel  from  the  tank  school  who  was 
to  lead  the  assault  on  Saddam  to  pull  back 
and  try  another  day. 

Chalabi  didn't  change  his  mind  overnight. 
The  show  started  on  March  4.  By  about 
eight  that  evening,  the  former  school  that 
served  as  the  Iraqi  National  Congress  head- 
quarters was  lit  like  an  amusement  park. 
Trucks  filled  the  parking  lot,  waiting  to  load 
up  I.N.C.  recruits  and  head  to  the  Iraqi 
lines.  Inside,  it  was  pure  circus:  ringing  tele- 
phones, shouting  aides  waving  paper  in  the 
air,  everything,  it  seemed,  but  the  one  thing 
the  Kurds  needed  most— the  support  of  the 
United  States. 

The  general  didn't  mention  Lake's  mes- 
sage, even  though  I  had  given  it  to  him  the 
day  before.  Like  Chalabi,  he  felt  it  was  too 
late  to  turn  back.  The  colonel  had  already 
armed  his  tanks  with  stolen  shells;  there  was 
no  way  to  return  them  and  not  be  found  out. 
I  shook  the  general's  hand,  figuring  I  would 
never  see  him  again. 

I  went  to  bed  expecting  Chalabi  to  wake 
me  with  news,  but  the  night  passed  without 
a  word  from  him.  At  around  nine  the  next 
morning— by  now  it  was  March  5—1  set  out 
to  the  I.N.C.  headquarters.  The  building  was 
completely  abandoned.  Inside,  the  offices 
were  bare,  stripped  clean  of  computers,  file 
cabinets,  furniture. 

One  of  Chalabi's  aides  was  waiting  for  me 
at  the  house  when  1  got  back.  Barzani  had 
had  General  Samaraii  arrested  a  little  after 
midnight,  just  as  he  was  about  to  cross  the 
lines  to  go  to  Tikrit.  Although  Barzani  re- 
leased him  six  hours  later,  the  Iraqi  army  had 
used  the  time  to  seal  its  lines  in  the  North. 
About  the  time  of  the  general's  arrest,  Barzani 
called  Chalabi  to  say  that  not  only  were  his 
troops  not  going  to  participate  in  the  uprising 
but  no  one  else  was,  either— at  least  from  his 
critical  patch  of  Kurdistan.  The  message  deliv- 
ered, Barzani's  troops  promptly  arrested  every 
I.N.C.  member  they  could  find  who  carried 
a  rifle.  Barzani,  the  aide  told  me,  placed  the 
blame  squarely  on  Washington's  shoulders. 
The  intent  of  Lake's  message  was  clear:  he 
wanted  General  Samaraii  stopped  as  well  as 
Chalabi.  Faced  with  such  massive  betrayal, 
Chalabi  had  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  on  to 
Irbil.  Talabani,  who  controlled  the  city,  hadn't 
moved  on  March  4,  but  at  least  he  was  still 
paying  lip  service  to  action  on  Saddam. 

The  following  morning,  March  6,  I  awoke 
to  see  General  Samaraii's  car  pulling 
up  in  front.  He'd  exchanged  his  major  gen- 
eral's uniform  for  a  cheap  plaid  sport  coat. 
"Sir,"  he  said  quietly  as  soon  as  he'd  sat 
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Jown  on  the  sofa,  "I  must  leave  now.  I 
must  go  to  Damascus  to  put  my  children  in 
i  school."  His  couriers,  the  secret  committee, 
the  colonel  had  all  been  arrested.  There 
was  no  way  Saddam  was  going  to  spare 
them.  The  general  saw  no  point  in  keeping 
a  morbid  vigil  in  the  North,  waiting  for  an 
assassin's  bullet. 

I  could  tell  he  wanted  to  say  a  lot  more. 
He  had  put  everything  on  the  line— his 
!  country,  his  family,  his  life.  He  had  trusted 
us,  trusted  the  C.I.A.,  and  we  had  let  the 
I  coup  go  forward,  right  up  until  the  very 
end,  when  the  White  House  pulled  the 
I  plug  without  warning  or  a  decent  explana- 
tion. He  kept  his  own  counsel,  though,  and 
the  two  of  us  sat  in  silence,  finishing  our 
tea.  In  truth,  I  still  don't  know  what  I  might 
have  said.  That  Washington  in  the  end 
just  hadn't  wanted  to  commit?  That,  even 
though  I  had  kept  my  masters  fully  in- 
formed, they  had  dithered  and  dithered  and 
finally  decided  that  too  much  was  at  stake 
to  upset  the  status  quo  in  Iraq?  That,  faced 
with  a  choice  between  sins  of  commission 
and  omission,  Washington  had  chosen  the 
latter  and  left  good  and  brave  men  twist- 
ing in  the  wind  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  ocean? 

After  the  general  left,  I  told  Tom  to  raise 
the  C.I.A.'s  relay  station  in  Virginia.  The 
debacle  was  looking  more  and  more  com- 
plete, but  I  wasn't  ready  to  give  up  yet.  I 
wanted  to  see  if  the  satellites  had  picked  up 
anything,  like  a  division,  a  company,  or  even 
a  single  tank  out  of  place. 

The  news  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could 
get.  By  noon  on  March  5— on  what  was 
supposed  to  be  D-day  for  the  dissidents— 
the  Iraqi  army  had  been  taken  off  high  alert. 
The  armor  that  had  been  patrolling  the 
streets  in  Mosul  and  Kirkuk  since  February 
28  was  gone.  There  was  no  sign  of  move- 
ment in  the  garrisons  of  the  76th  Brigade, 
the  15th  Infantry  Division,  and  the  5th  Mech- 
anized Division,  the  three  units  that  were  to 
have  joined  the  coup.  But  what  I  was  really 
interested  in  was  the  colonel's  garrison  near 
Tikrit.  Everything  in  place.  If  his  tanks  had 
moved  out  of  their  sheds  on  March  4,  they 
were  back  now. 

At  10:22  that  night,  the  secure  telephone 
rang.  It  was  Bob,  one  of  my  bosses  in 
Washington.  Since  I  had  been  in  the  North, 
he'd  called  me  only  once.  "What's  happen- 
ing out  there?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing.  We're  just  sitting  here  around 
the  pool  sipping  frozen  daiquiris." 

"Cut  the  crap.  What  I'm  going  to  tell  you, 
you  can't  repeat  to  anyone.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" His  voice  had  gone  cold. 

After  I  assured  him  I  did,  he  asked,  "Is 
anyone  on  the  team  using  the  alias  Robert 
Pope?" 

"Never  heard  the  name."  Everyone  on 


the  team  was  using  an  alias  except  me,  but 
no  one  was  using  Robert  Pope. 

"You'd  better  be  right,  because  you're 
skating  on  thin  ice.  I  can't  tell  you  what's  go- 
ing on.  I  shouldn't  have  even  asked  you 
about  Pope." 

There  was  no  point  in  asking  what  he 
was  talking  about,  because  Bob  would  have 
told  me  if  he  could  have. 

"You're  to  come  back  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  you  can.  When  you  pass  through 
Ankara,  don't  tell  anyone  anything.  They 
could  be  potential  witnesses.  And  when  you 
get  home,  don't  call  anyone.  Especially  don't 
call  anyone  from  Iraqi  Operations.  They 
could  be  witnesses,  too." 

Witnesses?  The  word  had  a  bad  ring  to 
it,  but  I  couldn't  do  anything  about  that 
from  6,192  miles  away. 

"Bob,  I  can't  come  back  now.  The  op- 
position's in  the  toilet,  but  it's  not  hopeless. 
Give  me  a  couple  weeks  and  I  can  put 
things  back  together." 

"You  didn't  hear  what  I  said.  You're  be- 
ing pulled  out.  End  of  story." 

"I've  got  people  spread  across  the  North. 
I  can't  just  pick  up  and  leave." 

"O.K.  You  can  take  up  to  four  days  if 
you  have  to.  But  not  a  day  longer." 

Only  when  Bob  hung  up  did  I  realize 
that  he  hadn't  said  a  word  about  either  the 
diversion  or  the  coup.  It  was  all  the  confir- 
mation I  needed  that  Washington  intended 
to  label  both  frauds. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth,  I  found  Tom  on 
the  roof  of  our  house,  looking  through 
binoculars  toward  the  south,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  lines.  "I  can  feel  it,"  he  said. 
"Talabani's  going  to  attack  tonight." 

Tom  handed  me  the  binoculars.  Within 
minutes,  explosions  began  reverberating 
through  the  foothills  around  Salah  ad-Din. 
The  night  sky  turned  into  a  light  show  of 
artillery,  flares,  and  tracers. 

I  ran  downstairs  to  call  Paul,  the  officer 
I  had  stationed  at  Talabani's  command  cen- 
ter in  Irbil.  Paul  managed  to  shout  over  the 
confusion  that  about  200  of  Talabani's  guer- 
rillas had  just  encircled  a  brigade  from  the 
38th  Division  at  al-Kuwayr  and  were  about 
to  overrun  it. 

Paul  called  in  reports  all  niglit.  With  only 
two  wounded,  Talabani's  peshmerga  had  an- 
nihilated the  38th  Division's  848th  Brigade, 
capturing  its  headquarters.  They  also  cap- 
tured the  attached  601st  Battery.  About  80 
Iraqi  soldiers  were  taken  prisoner.  Tilabani's 
men  dynamited  the  battalion's  bunkers  and 
destroyed  its  152-mm.  and  130-mm.  artillery, 
looting  what  ammunition  and  small  arms 
they  could  carry.  Then  they  fought  off"  a  re- 
lieving force  of  Republican  Guard.  Jcslroy- 
ing  an  armored  personnel  carrier  and  sever- 
al other  troop  transports.  Tb  ieiocity  of  the 
Kurds'  attack  stunned  th^  Republican  Guard's 


commander.  He  abandoned  any  attempt  to 
relieve  the  848th  and  ordered  his  forward 
units  to  take  up  defensive  positions.  It  was  a 
crushing  victory— the  first  time  the  Kurds 
had  inflicted  this  much  damage  on  the  Iraqi 
army  since  the  March  1991  uprisings. 

As  soon  as  Washington  was  awake,  I 
called  Iraqi  Operations. 

"Yeah.  We've  read  your  report,"  the  re- 
ports officer  said.  "We  picked  up  some  col- 
lateral intelligence,"  she  added.  "It  looks  like 
there  may  have  been  some  sort  of  fighting  in 
the  V  Corps  area  last  night.  Rocket-propelled- 
grenade  and  machine-gun  fire.  It  stopped 
about  oh-six-hundred  this  morning,  your  time. 
There  was  a  report  of  about  30  prisoners 
moved  to  Irbil.  But  we  can't  confirm  it." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  can't  confirm 
it?  We  watched  an  artillery  battle  go  on  all 
night." 

"We  don't  have  any  imagery  to  back  it 
up." 

"Yeah,  of  course.  The  attack  went  down 
at  night." 

"I'm  just  telling  you  what  they  think  back 
here." 

"You  mean  you  think  Talabani  faked  the 
whole  thing— a//  that  artillery— just  to  amuse 
us."  I  hung  up.  I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  argue  with  headquarters.  You  never 
got  anywhere. 

"Pack  up,"  I  told  Tom.  "We're  going  to 
the  front  to  look  for  Talabani." 

Between  Salah  ad-Din  and  Irbil  we  didn't 
see  another  car.  As  we  crossed  the  Irbil 
plain,  we  could  see  that  Talabani's  trench- 
es, artillery  emplacements,  and  bunkers 
had  been  abandoned.  Irbil  was  wide  open 
to  an  attack  if  Barzani  dared. 

It  was  dark  when  we  drove  into  Sulay- 
maniyah.  There  wasn't  a  light  on  in  the  city, 
with  the  exception  of  Talabani's  headquar- 
ters. The  Sulaymaniyah  commander  suggest- 
ed we  leave  right  away  for  Talabani's  camp. 
A  guide  was  waiting  to  take  us  there. 

We  drove  up  into  the  mountains  south  of 
Sulaymaniyah  with  our  headlights  ofl".  Sad- 
dam's gunships  were  firing  at  anything  that 
moved.  A  little  after  midnight  we  turned  ofl" 
a  side  road  and  descended  into  a  clearing. 
Talabani  came  barreling  out  of  a  building. 
"It's  about  time  you  got  here.  You've  been 
missing  all  the  fun,"  he  said. 

Stoked  on  his  own  adrenaline,  Talabani 
ranted  about  how  bad  ofl"  the  Iraqi  army  was; 
about  his  plans  to  capture  Kirkuk,  the  center 
of  Iraq's  oil  industry;  and  about  the  demo- 
cratic future  of  Iraq.  He  would  have  gone  on 
all  night  if  my  eyes  hadn't  started  to  close. 

"Go  to  bed,"  he  said.  "But  first,  where  is 
the  cavalry?" 

"It  seems  to  me  you're  doing  fine  with- 
out any  help." 

"I'm  running  out  of  ammunition." 

"Don't  worry,  Jalal.  Washington  is  just 
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waking  up  to  what  you  are  doing.  It's  the 
same  game  plan;  Get  rid  of  Saddam."  That 
much,  at  least,  I  still  thought  to  be  true. 
And  Tony  Lake's  cable  hadn't  ordered  Ta- 
labani  or  any  of  the  others  to  scrap  their 
plans  to  overthrow  Saddam.  It  had  sim- 
ply advised  that  "any  decision  to  proceed 
will  be  on  your  own."  Talabani  understood 
that,  and  he  knew,  as  I  did,  that  Iraqis 
would  never  be  able  to  live  in  peace  as  long 
as  Saddam  was  in  power. 

Talabani  fished  two  cigars  from  a  hu- 
midor. "Here,  take  this  and  go  call  Wash- 
ington." 

"Jalal,  there's  one  other  thing."  He  looked 
at  me.  "We're  leaving,  but  a  new  team  is  go- 
ing to  replace  us." 

Talabani  handed  me  my  cigar  without 
responding.  "Go  to  bed.  We're  all  tired,"  he 
finally  said. 

About  10  minutes  later  he  tapped  on  my 
door,  came  in,  and  handed  me  a  faxed  re- 
port. His  troops  had  just  overrun  a  battal- 
ion in  Karablakh.  "See,"  Talabani  said,  "the 
army  is  crumbling." 

I  got  Bob's  deputy  in  the  Iraqi  Opera- 
tions Group  on  the  satellite-communications 
set  and  told  him  about  Karablakh.  Unim- 
pressed, he  asked,  "Where  are  you?" 

"Singaw." 

"Where?" 

"It's  a  little  village  south  of  the  36th— In- 
dian country.  I'm  with  Talabani." 

The  deputy  gasped.  "You're  out  of  your 
mind,  and  they're  going  to  string  you  up  as 
soon  as  you  get  back." 

I  pretended  I  hadn't  heard  him,  and  told 
him,  as  I  hung  up,  that  I  would  be  joining 
Talabani's  peslmwrga  in  an  attack  on  Kirkuk. 

I  was  just  falling  asleep  when  Talabani 
knocked  on  the  door  again.  "Saddam's  pan- 
icking," he  said.  "He's  started  shelling  all 
along  our  lines." 

About  six  the  next  morning,  Talabani 
woke  us  to  inspect  the  troops.  They 
were  clustered  all  over  the  fields  nearby, 
preparing  for  r.iore  raids  that  night.  As  Ta- 
labani moved  ai; ong  (hem,  they  surged 
around  him,  bowing  at(d  kissing  his  hand. 

Talabani  pressed  me  to  :y  with  him,  but 
time  was  running  out.  Tom  an  '  '  had  to  be 
in  Ankara  in  a  day  and  a  half.  /.  lightning 
tour  of  the  front  was  all  we  had  time  nir.  Ta- 
labani hugged  us  good-bye  and  we  promised 
to  meet  soon. 

"In  Baghdad,"  Talabani  said,  laughing. 

Before  leaving,  I  saw  the  Irbil  command- 
er. He  briefed  me  on  the  latest  attack. 
His  troops  had  overrun  the  847th  Brigade. 
Kirkuk  was  now  vulnerable,  and  Talabani 
could  take  it  if  he  had  enough  ammunition. 

On  the  drive  back  to  Salah  ad-Din,  Tom 


described  the  Iraqi  equipment  he'd  exam- 
ined. There  was  little  doubt,  he  said,  that  it 
had  recently  been  captured  from  Iraqi  units. 

Back  at  the  house,  I  sent  a  message  to 
headquarters  about  the  847th  and  followed 
up  with  a  call. 

"We're  still  not  picking  up  anything 
from  overhead  about  the  attacks,"  said  the 
reports  officer. 

"You  can't  be  serious.  Do  you  really 
think  there's  a  phony  war  going  on  up  here? 
I've  just  come  from  Irbil.  We  saw  thousands 
of  Iraqi  prisoners  with  our  own  eyes.  And 
there's  the  captured  artillery." 

"Fine,"  she  said.  "I  believe  you,  but  the 
rest  of  the  community  doesn't— especially 
the  Pentagon."  I  knew  she  was  talking  about 
the  C.I. A.  and  had  mentioned  the  Penta- 
gon only  to  deflect  my  annoyance,  but  none 
of  that  helped  my  mood. 

"Well,  tell  those  jerks  to  put  up  [surveil- 
lance aircraft]  and  they  might  see  something 
other  than  the  martinis  planted  on  the  bar  in 
front  of  them." 

"I'm  just  telling  you  what  they're  telling 
me." 

"Yeah,  I'm  starting  to  get  it.  If  it's  not  in 
Jlie  Wcishington  Post  or  Tlie  New  York  Tunes. 
it's  not  true.  Should  one  of  their  Washington- 
byline  correspondents  get  on  the  wrong  air- 
plane and  end  up  in  Kurdistan,  I'll  be  sure 
to  point  him  to  the  front." 

Silence. 

"Give  me  Bob,"  I  said,  "please." 

She  did,  but  he  wasn't  impressed.  "Give 
it  a  break,"  he  said. 

"Bob,  listen  to  me  a  second.  There's  a 
real  live  war  going  on  up  here.  In  another 
week  there  will  be  no  V  Corps." 

"No  one  here  gives  a  shit  about  the 
Kurds.  You  got  it?  The  next  thing  I  want  to 
hear  from  you  is  that  you've  crossed  the 
border  into  Turkey." 

"You've  got  to  understand  that  at  least 
in  the  opposition's  mind  I'm  personally  as- 
sociated with  what  is  going  on— the  collapse 
of  V  Corps.  If  you  pull  me  out,  the  offensive 
will  stop." 

"And,  sir,  you  had  better  understand  that 
Tony  Lake  wants  your  scalp.  You  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  Fred  Turco  [head  of  an  op- 
erational-security office]  at  oh-nine-hundred 
on  March  15.  You'd  better  fucking  be  there." 

As  predicted,  Talabani's  oflensive  petered 
out  and  V  Corps  did  not  collapse.  Tala- 
bani survived,  though,  with  enough  of  his  pesh- 
nierga  intact  to  go  back  to  fighting  Barzani  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  never-ending  Kurdish  civil 
v/ar.  Chalabi  returned  to  Salah  ad-Din.  Bar- 
zani, probably  under  Saddam's  orders,  even- 
tually e\icted  him.  General  Samaraii  did  go 
on  to  Damascus,  and  from  there  to  London. 
Not  long  alterward,  Saddam  started  trad- 
ing oil  for  food,  wiiich  eased  the  sufi'ering  in- 
side Iraq  just  enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  de- 


fections from  his  army.  So  if  we  want  him  out 
now,  it  will  probably  take  a  war,  not  a  coup. 
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ARCH  15,  1995,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

.  When  Fred  Turco  shipped  me  upstairs 
to  the  general  counsel's  office  that  first  morn- 
ing back  at  C.I. A.  headquarters,  two  F.B.I. 
guys  informed  me  I  was  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  investigation.  I  had  been  yanked 
back  from  what  I  still  consider  a  historic 
opportunity  to  unseat  Saddam  Hussein  and 
dropped  into  a  vipers'  nest,  but  in  all  hon- 
esty, I  wasn't  really  worried. 

Whatever  Tony  Lake  might  have  believed— 
or  conveniently  allowed  himself  to  believe- 
there  never  was  a  "Robert  Pope"  (read  Bob 
Baer)  operating  a  rogue  N.S.C.  team  in  north- 
em  Iraq.  That  was  all  Chalabi's  work,  a  won- 
derful invention  that  Lake  had  swallowed 
whole.  I  don't  claim  to  be  a  Boy  Scout,  but  I 
hadn't  violated  any  executive  orders  or  feder- 
al murder-for-hire  statutes.  I  still  had  enough 
confidence  in  the  system  to  believe  that  the 
truth  would  prevail,  and  in  fact  it  did. 

On  March  22,  1995,  I  passed  an  FB.I. 
polygraph  test  and  drove  a  stake  into  Lake's  in- 
vestigation. FB.I.  agents  were  rooting  around 
in  C.I.A.  files,  but  they  weren't  going  to  find 
anything  for  one  simple  reason:  there  was 
nothing  to  find.  Eventually,  on  April  4,  1996, 
the  Jusfice  Department  would  send  a  "declina- 
tion" letter  to  the  C.I.A.,  an  official  notice  that 
there  wasn't  enough  evidence  to  prosecute. 
The  C.I.A.  was  about  as  apologefic  as  it  knew 
how  to  be.  It  awarded  my  team  a  citation. 

After  resigning  from  the  agency  in  late 
1997  I  moved  to  Beirut  and  set  up  shop 
with  another  ex-C.I.A.  officer  as  a  consul- 
tant. Among  the  clients  we  attracted  was  a 
prince  from  a  Gulf  royal  family  who  was 
then  living  in  Damascus,  having  tried  un- 
successfully to  overthrow  his  cousin,  who 
was  emir.  We  would  meet  him  irregularly 
at  a  desert  location  between  our  office  and 
his  home,  and  one  night  in  December  1997 
he  told  us  this  story: 

When  he'd  still  been  working  in  his  gov- 
ernment, he  had  become  aware  that  it  was 
harboring  an  Osama  bin  Laden  al-Qaeda 
cell.  The  two  main  members  of  the  cell,  he 
said,  were  Shawqi  Islambuli,  whose  brother 
had  assassinated  Anwar  Sadat  in  1981,  and 
Khalid  Shaikh  Mohammed,  whose  area  of 
expertise  was  airplane  hijackings.  The  prince 
went  on  to  tell  us  that,  when  the  FB.I.  at- 
tempted to  arrest  Mohammed  and  Islambu- 
li, his  government  had  equipped  them  with 
alias  passports  and  spirited  them  out  of  the 
country;  both  eventually  settled  in  Prague. 

I  passed  everything  I  had  learned  back 
to  the  C.I.A.  in  early  1998.  Not  surprising- 
ly, there  was  no  follow-up.  No  response.  No 
indication  that  my  message  had  even  gotten 
to  anyone  who  bothered  to  read  it.  It  was 
just  like  the  coup  in  Iraq.  D 
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Page  53:  Valery  Gergiev's  Ermenegildo 

Zegna  tuxedo  from  selected  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue  stores;  Ermenegildo  I 

Zegna  coat  from  Wilkes       ^^■■^^PV  ^ 

Bashford,  San  Francisco; 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  bov/  tie, 

Lorenzini  shirt,  and 

Favourbrook  vest  from 

selected  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

stores;  Bostonian  shoes 

from  Bostonian  stores  notionv^'ide. 

Page  73:  Eric  Bana's  Tom  Ford  for  Gucci 

shirt  from  Gucci  stores  nationwide;  Trevor 

Stones  for  Creative. 

Page  103:  Mia  Maestro's  Jean  Paul 

Gaultier  skirt  from  selected  Saks  Fifth 

Avenue  stores,  Barneys  Hew  York,  NYC., 

and  the  Jean  Paul  Gaultier  Boutique,  NYC. 

Janine  Israel  for  Celestine. 

Page  124:  Rebecca  Sieff  s  Oscar  de 

la  Rento  for  Pierre  Bolmain  hiaute 

Couture  coot  available  by  appointment 

exclusively  in  Paris;  call  33-147-203-534. 

Manolo  Blahnik  shoes  available  at  Manolo 

Blahnik,  NYC. 

Page  125:  Emanuel  Ungoro  Haute 

Couture  jacket  available  by  appointment 

exclusively  in  Pans;  call  33-153-570-000. 

Charvet  shirt  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

stores  nationwide,  Neiman  Marcus 

stores  nationwide,  and  Bergdorf 

Goodman,  NYC. 

Page  126:  Center,  Oscar  de  la  Rento 

for  Pierre  Bolmain  FHaute  Couture 

coat  available  by  appointment 

exclusively  in  Paris;  coll 
33-147-203-534. 
Page  127:  Top,  Oscar 
de  la  Rento  for  Pierre 
Bolmain  hiaute  Couture 
stole  available  by 
appointment  exclusively  in 
Paris:  coll  33-147-203-534. 
For  Michael  Kors  sweater,  call  1-212-452-4685. 
Bottom,  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Haute  Couture 
dress  from  the  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Haute 
Couture  Boutique,  Paris;  coll  33-144-316-400. 
Manolo  Blahnik  shoes  available  at 
Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC. 
Page  129:  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Haute 
Couture  lacket  from  the  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
Haute  Couture  Boutique,  Paris;  call 
33-144-316-400.  For  Hermes  riding  pants, 
coll  1-800-441-4488.  Manolo  Blahnik 
boots  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC. 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover:  Hair  by  Dennis  DeVoy  for  the  Wall 
Group;  grooming  by  Sonia  Kashuk  for 
Target  and  Lois  Cassano. 


Page  42:  Robert  Boer's  grooming  by 

Kotrino  Borgstrom  for  Susan  Price,  Inc. 

Page  53:  Valery  Gergiev's  grooming  by 

Bernodine  Bibiono  for  Artist  Untied. 

Page  56:  Cornelius's  grooming  by 

Claudia  Andreatto  for  Bernstein  &  Andriulli. 

Page  58:  J  Mays's  grooming  by  Down 

Baker  for  the  I  Group. 

Page  73:  Eric  Bana's  hair  styled  with 

Sebastian  Grease  Patent  Leather  Pomade 

and  Shpritz  Forte  Glom 

Rock  Finishing  Spray;  for 

Sebastian  products,  call 

1-800-829-7322. 

Kenneth  Stoddart  for  the  I 

Artist  Group. 

Pages  78-93:  See 

credits  for  cover. 

Page  103:  Mia  Maestro's  hair  styled  with 

Redken  Straight  Hair  Straightening  Balm 

and  Redken  Lift  &  Shine  Finishing  Spritz.  All 

makeup  products  by  Chanel;  available  at 

fine  department  stores,  or  go  to 

www.gloss.com  or  call 
1-800-550-0005.  On 
her  face.  Ultra 
Correction  Anti-Wnnkle 

^T ji        "  Restructuring  Lotion  SPF 

^^zfml^^t.v       "^  '-"^'^  ^'-"^  Illuminator. 
MHHHHHH|;  On  her  eyes.  Perfect 
•      ^^^^»  — >  Brows,  Basic  Eye  Colour 
in  Canyon,  and  Sculpting  Mascara  Extreme 
Length  in  Block.  On  her  cheeks.  Powder 
Blush  in  Fantasia.  On  her  lips,  Hydrobose 
Creme  Lipstick  in  Samba.  Andre  Blaise  for 
Artists  by  Timothy  Priano;  Maital  Sobbon  for 
Artists  by  Timothy  Priano. 
Pages  110—15:  Sara  Johnson  for  Sarah 
Laird. 

Pages  124-29:  Joel  Goncalves 
for  Naked/John  Frieda;  Denise  Rabor  for 
Debbie  Walters. 
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Buddy  Mays/Words  &  Pictures/ 
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Squared  Studios/PhotoDisc/PictureQuest 
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Brand  X  Pictures/PictureQuest  (rose); 
courtesy  of  MoMA  (Wiesental); 
from  Bettmann/Corbis  (delivery). 
Page  60:  Top,  from  A.R  Wide  World 
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Page  65:  Left,  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  right,  courtesy  of  Jim  McCormack. 
Page  71:  From  A.R  Wide  World  Photos. 
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bottom  right,  by  Joan  Buccina. 
Page  76:  From  AandE.com  (A&E),  from 
Archive  Photos/PictureQuest  (prom, 
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Press  (Amonpour),  from  C  Squared 
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cello),  from  Celebrity  Photo  Agency 
(Williams),  from  Creation  Captured/Index 
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by  Marion  Curtis/DMI/TimePix  (Sawyer), 
Jules  Frazier/PhotoDisc/PictureQuest 
(boxing),  from  Gamma  Press  (Mota 
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Archive  Photos/PictureQuest  (mustache), 
from  PictureQuest  (self-educated, 
storytelling,  Sony),  by  Frances  M.  Roberts 
(Ailes),  from  Stockbyte/PictureQuest 
(comb-over). 

Pages  78—93:  See  credit  for  cover. 
Pages  98-99:  Both  from  The  New  York 
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Page  101:  Bottom,  from  The  New  York 
Times. 

Page  116:  From  the  Image  Works. 
Page  117:  Courtesy  of  Robert  Baer. 
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bottom,  from  TimePix. 
Page  120:  Both  from  TimePix. 
Page  122:  From  Gamma  Press. 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  reminds  Aquarians  they've  still  got  a  heart 


JAN.    20-FEB.    II 


John  Travolta 


AQUARIUS 

The  reason  Aquarians  make  such  great  doctors  is  that  they  rarely  gel 
hysterica!  in  a  crisis.  The  members  of  your  sign  know  not  only  how 
to  look  at  a  cat  scan  without  screaming  and  carrying  on  but  also  how  to 
find  a  rational  solution  to  just  about  any  problem.  You  need  to  remember, 
however,  that  until  the  sun  finishes  its  current  transit  of  your  12th  house  it 
will  continue  to  be  ruled  by  a  retrograde  Saturn.  As  a  result,  you  may  be  hid- 
ing feelings  that  you  must  eventually  express.  For  starters,  practice  saying  "I 
love  you,"  and  see  if  you  can  do  so  without  gagging. 

•    Jon  Bon  Jovi  PISCES      FEB.    19-MARCH    20 

While  it  is  certainly  comforting  to  have  friends  around  when  you 
start  the  old  downward  spiral,  you  wouldn't  need  them  to  haul  you 
out  of  the  dark  abyss  if  you  always  acted  as  assertively  as  you  have 
lately.  Though  it's  unusual  for  you  to  come  on  like  gangbusters,  as  if  you  didn't 
have  a  care  in  the  world,  for  some  reason  you  are  able  to  deal  with  life  much 
more  directly  these  days.  Is  it  the  transit  of  Mars  through  your  sign  that  has 
inspired  you  to  make  the  first  move?  Or  are  you  just  getting  fed  up  with  be- 
ing jerked  around? 


ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19  Mary  Pickford 

Assuming  that  you're  not  simply  lost  in  paranoid  delusions,  and 
that  there  really  are  people  plotting  your  downfall,  the  spiritually 
correct  way  to  cope  would  be  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  Instead  of  letting  self- 
destructive,  escapist  fantasies  bring  you  down,  take  advantage  of  the  transit 
of  Mars  through  your  solar  12th  house  and  exercise  a  little  patience  and 
faith.  Then  again,  you  probably  won't  be  able  to  maintain  a  quiet  pose  for 
long.  Once  Mars  enters  Aries  and  you  run  out  of  cheeks  to  turn,  you'll  soon 
be  back  to  your  old  pushy  ways. 

James  King  TAURUS       APRIL20-MAY20 

If  you  are  sincerely  interested  in  international  relations  and  politics, 
and  have  devoted  yourself  to  a  study  of  the  fluctuating  changes 
characteristic  of  today's  global  economy,  you  should  be  perfectly  in 
tune  with  the  planetary  vibrations  this  month  as  your  ruling  planet  falls  right 
on  the  sun  and  moon  in  your  solar  9th  house.  If  on  the  other  hand,  you're 
one  of  the  few  Tauruses  left  who  insist  on  clinging  to  safe  territory  and  praying 
for  the  return  of  absolute  fiscal  certainty,  prepare  to  be  dragged  forcibly  into 
higher  consciousness. 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Gene  Tunney 

Isn't  it  wild  the  way  life's  ironies  both  amuse  and  plague  us  at  ever\ 
turn?  With  Venus  and  the  new  moon  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  so-  ~ 
lar  8lh  house,  you  may  be  stretched  out  on  the  couch  like  an  Ingres  oda- 
lisque, filled  with  tender  desire,  but  just  when  you  should  be  most  receptive, 
you  shut  otr  ;;nd  turn  away.  It  is  simply  Saturn's  retrograde  that  is  prohibiting 
you  from  giving  yourself  to  anyone.  Although  it  may  interfere  with  your  wish 
to  play  out  a  passior  'i;-  love  scene,  it  also  lets  everyone  know  you're  no  long- 
er a  sucker  for  cheap  scdiciion. 


Lisa  Leslie 


CANCER 


JUNE   22-JULY   22 

Mixed  messages  coming  from  .-iriother  person  can  easily  drive  even 
the  most  spiritually  realized— or  heavily  tranquilized- Cancer  into 
a  state  of  stomach-churning  confusioi  this  month.  When  the  7th 
and  12th  houses  are  operating  simultaneously  in  the  area  of  your 
most  intimate  relationships,  you  can  hear  oath  after  oasii  of  undying  devotion 
from  another  person  (or  even  find  yourself  pledging  the  iaj^ie)  and  still  feel  a 
nagging  presence  in  the  back  of  your  mind  shaking  a  warning  finger.  Is  it  just 
your  fear  of  commitment,  or  are  you  finally  gelling  smart? 


I 


LEO       JULY23-AUG.22 


Jonathan  Franzen 


M 


When  human  beings  awaken  to  their  primitive  wishes  and  fantasies 
stirred-up  emotions  can  jeopardize  the  stability  of  any  secure  and 
normal  patterns  they  have  set  up  for  themselves.  That's  just  what  happen-^ 
when  the  transit  of  Mars  through  the  solar  8th  house  squares  the  south  nodt^ 
in  the  5th.  Suddenly  you  don't  give  a  hoot  about  safety  or  propriety.  Althoui 
you  are  probably  trying  your  best  to  remain  loyal  and  sober,  you  just  have  h 
hope  that  your  private  behavior  doesn't  somehow  get  plastered  across  thi 
front  pages  of  the  tabloids. 


Clora  Schumann 


VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEPT. 


It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  little  old  humble,  self-effacing  yoq 
that  you're  just  as  hot  for  love  and  fame  as  any  other  mortal 
who  is  cursed  with  an  ego.  In  fact,  your  desire  for  personal  ann 
professional  vahdation  has  put  you  in  quite  a  vulnerable  position  lately.  Man( 
in  your  7th  house  and  Venus  in  your  5th  have  shoved  you  onto  the  stage  td 
live  out  the  actor's  nightmare:  you're  stripped  down  to  your  underwear  (o 
even  buck  naked)  and  you  don't  know  the  script.  Love  relationships  and  busii 
ness  deals  require  the  same  sort  of  grace  under  pressure.  Break  a  leg! 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23 


Julie  Andrews 


Considering  the  divisive  forces  that  have  been  driving  wedges  between 
you  and  the  rest  of  your  family  over  the  past  couple  of  years,  it's  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle  that  rifts  which  you  thought  would  last  forever 
seem  finally  to  have  healed.  Although  the  lunation  at  the  bottom  of  your  sc« 
lar  horoscope  will  give  relatives  who  have  been  on  the  outs  a  chance  to  ra 
connect  and  pretend  that  all  the  nonsense  is  in  the  past,  it  is  unlikely  that  yo( 
will  regain  the  innocence  and  intimacy  you  once  enjoyed.  Don't  be  sao 
though.  At  least  you're  on  speaking  terms. 

®King  Hussein  I  SCORPIO       OCT.24-NOV.2 

A  quick  trip  up  the  Himalayas  for  a  chat  with  a  lama  would  be  im| 
measurably  enriching  to  your  soul  right  now.  You  have  been  Si 
bugged  lately  by  threats  of  extinction  and  other  nerve-pinching  thoughlh 
that  you  definitely  need  to  be  reminded  light  always  follows  darkness.  To  avoiij 
being  immobilized  by  forebodings,  half  of  which  are  just  plain  foolish,  pleasu 
remember  that,  although  your  8th  house  may  satisfy  your  Scorpionic  need  t 
spook  yourself  silly,  the  frightening  grain  of  truth  that  lies  there  also  blinQ< 
you  to  the  freedom  that  follows  the  conquering  of  fear. 


2  2  -  D  EC  .   21 


I  Brott 


t 


SAG  ITTA  R  I  U  S     nov 

On  the  inside,  it  seems,  you're  just  about  ready  to  fall  apart,  but.  in 
spite  of  the  byzantine  set  of  personality  problems  you  are  wrestling 
with  these  days,  you've  still  got  a  good,  healthy  grip  on  the  material  wori(^ 
That  not  only  helps  you  maintain  your  sanity  but  also,  thanks  to  the  presenc: 
of  Venus  in  your  2nd  house,  should  make  you  feel  as  rich  as  any  Republicai 
even  if  you  are  obliged  to  spread  the  wealth  around  and  share  control.  Whatii 
nice  about  money  is  that  if  you  insist  on  having  a  nervous  breakdown,  at  lea^ 
you  do  so  in  a  great-looking  coat 


PI: 


Christiane  Amanpour  CAPRICORN        DEC.     22-JAN.     I< 

Vanity  may  be  one  of  the  wickedest  sins,  but  there's  not  a  Capi 
'  corn  in  the  world  who  can  escape  it  when  a  new  moon  coincidi 

with  Venus  right  in  the  middle  of  your  sign.  In  fact,  it  becomi 
your  cosmic  obligation  to  spend  loads  of  time  and  money  on  frivolous  prO' 
ucts  to  help  keep  you  looking  fabulous— and  young.  It's  lovely  to  see  that,  d 
spile  the  deep  philosophical  matters  occupying  your  mind  of  late  and  tl 
health  or  work  issues  weighing  so  heavily  upon  you,  you  are  still  as  shallo 
and  superficial  as  the  rest  of  us. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  iti  yniir  horoscope-and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28 V-FAIR 
on  a  touch-tone  phone   (    st;  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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Who  says  becoming  comfortable  in  a  relationsiiip  inevitably  dims 
the  flame?  Not  us.  In  fact,  the  solidity  of  our  engineering  and 
the  beauty  of  our  design  only  add  to  the  exhilaration  of  driving 
machines  that  respond  so  quickly  to  your  touch.  For  more  about  our 
award-winning  lineup,  call  1.800. CHRYSLER  or  visit  chrysler.rom. 


m.     -r 


PROUST   Q -M  E  S  T I  O  N  N  AIRE 


PHILIP  GLASS 


A  critic  called  composer  Philip  Glass's 

breakthrough  work,  the  1976  opera 

Einstein  on  the  Beach,  the  "seminal  art  work 

of  the  century,"  and  since  then  his  rigorous, 

melodic  compositions,  which  draw  their 

inspiration  as  much  from  the  Himalayas  as  from 

his  European  training  under  Nadia  Boulanger, 

have  inspired  collaborators  from  Doris  Lessing 

to  Martin  Scorsese.  With  a  splashy  65th- 

})irthday  tribute  planned  for  Carnegie  Hall  this 

month.  Glass  takes  time  out  to  reflect  on 

New  York  City,  performance  art,  and  mumbling 


PHOTOGRAPH     BY     CHUCK     CLOSE 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

A  perfect  collaboration,  artistic  or  personal. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Being  in  an  airport  with  all  flights  canceled  and 
no  cabs  to  get  home. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Ravi  Shankar. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Laziness. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Laziness. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

A  cab  ride  to  my  favorite  restaurant. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Discipline. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

To  protect  my  friends. 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

1  lived  in  Paris  from  1964  to  1966  and  I 
never  met  Cocteau. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

The  world  of  performance  art. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

New  York  City,  when  I  first  arrived,  in  1957,  to  now. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

Musical  talent. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Making  a  living  from  the  only  thing  I  know 
how  to  do. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 

Singer  of  South  Indian  classical  music. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

Bob  Wilson's  original  drawings  of  Einstein  on  the  Beach. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Cape  Breton.  Nova  Scotia. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

Mumbling  and  speaking  too  fast. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Their  affection. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Joseph  Conrad. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Gulley  Jimson  (from  author  Joyce  Gary). 

Who  ore  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

Gandhi,  Ravi  Shankar,  Allen  Ginsberg. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Selfishness. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Surrounded  by  my  family. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"The  good  is  the  enemy  of  the  best." 
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Scientific  research  has  shown  that  over  time,  skin's 

appearance  changes  as  a  result  of  chronological 

aging,  hormonal  fluctuations  and  sun  exposure. 

Lancome  Worldwide  Laboratories  have  developed  a 

breakthrough  formula  with  a  bio-network  of  powerful 

natural  ingredients  -  wild  yam,  soy  and  sea  algae  -  in 

a  new,  luxurious  texture.  Shown  to  replenish  and 

restore  skin's  youthful  appearance  by: 

•  intensely  moisturizing 

;/  •  improving  skin's  elasticity 

/  •  visibly  reviving  skin  clarity 

In  4-week  consumer  use  tests,  92%  of  women  reported  a  more 

comfortable  feel  to  their  skin,  80%  found  ttieir  skin  texture 

improved,  and  70%  found  ttiat  their  skin  looked  more  radiant. 
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Come  the  year  3000  . . .  history  will  judge  us  by  Vanity  Fair'- 

Hollywood.  A  pop-culture  time  capsule  that's  bound  to  be 

one  of  the  definitive  accounts  of  20th-century  America.' 

Regis  Phiibin,  Live  wiih  Regis  and  f(e//y* 

"You're  gonna  love  this  book!' 

Martin  Scorsese; 

"[These]  striking,  beautiful  photographs — of  the  icon: 

of  the  studios'  golden  age  seamlessly  interwoven  with  thei' 

modern  successors — capture  on  the  page  the  magic 

and  glamour  of  the  dreamworld  called  hHollywood.' 

House  &  Gardens 

"Put  it  on  the  coffee  table  next  to  the  cand^ 
dish  and  see  which  is  more  irresistible.' 

E!  News  Dai7/|i 

"The  ultimate  showbiz  family  album.' 

Liz  Smiths 

"If  you  buy  just  onf 

gift]  book,  don't  hesitatf 

to  make  it  the  massive 

Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood.' 

Chicago  Tribunet 

"Luscious.' 

Matt  Lauer,  Toc/oyy 

"Amazing. 


The  New  Yorfc  Times: 

"The  best  of  the  old 
Vanity  Fair  and  the  new." 

Time: 

"This  is  the  ultimate 
Hollywood  picture  history." 

USA  Today: 

"A  stunning  collection." 

New  Yorfc  Post; 

"Pure  movie  magic."  Rated  the  season's 
No.  I  coffee-table  book. 

Steven  Spielberg: 

"Here  is  a  remarkable  gallery  of 
personal  moments  and  uninhibited  vanities 
captured  forever  by  the  people  who 
dwell  on  the  other  side  of  our  mirrors." 
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LOVE  IN  A  DISTANT  GALAXY  Star  Wars: 
Episode  II— Attack  of  the  Clones,  opening  in  May, 
promises  the  special  effects  and  climactic  battles  that  fans 
expect  from  director  George  Lucas.  But  it  centers  on 
the  forbidden  romance  between  Anakin  Skywalker  and 
Amidala.  Photographer  Annie  Leibovitz  visits  the  set  for  a 
sneak  preview  of  the  kiss  that  will  rock  the  planets,  while 
David  Kamp  gets  the  secretive  Lucas  and  his  leading  couple 
(Natalie  Portman  and  Hayden  Christensen)  to  talk  about 
how  a  nice  guy  like  Anakin  ends  up  in  a  black  helmet 
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OF  FIRE  AND  MEN  At  9: 14  a.m.  on  September  11, 
the  men  of  the  Engine  40,  Ladder  35,  firehouse  responded  to 
the  call.  Twelve  of  them  died.  Veterans  and  junior  men, 
sons  and  grandsons  of  firefighters,  they  ate,  drank,  played, 
and  risked  their  lives  together.  Who  went  that  fateful 
morning  and  who  did  not  was  very  much  a  matter  of  chance, 
David  Halberstam  learns,  but  one  thing  was  never  in 
doubt:  how  much  they  loved  the  job  they  had  chosen. 
Photographs  by  Jonas  Karlsson 
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LOOKING  FOR  THE  RAINBOW  Belting  out 

"New  York,  New  York"  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  December, 
Liza  Minnelli  seemed  to  have  reversed  an  alarming  five-year 
spiral  of  bad  health  and  worse  habits.  Credit  her  new  love 
and  manager,  concert  producer  David  Gest,  who  helped  with 
her  recent  "trip  to  Paris"  (O.K.,  rehab  stint),  for  reminding 
her  who  she  is.  Jonathan  Van  Meter  finds  the  couple  planning 
Minnelli's  comeback,  beginning  with  a  March  event  that 
co-stars  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Michael  Jackson,  and  Whitney 
Houston:  their  wedding.  Photographs  by  Mary  Ellen  Mark  . . .  220 

BETTING  THE  KINGDOM  The  news  that  someone  was 
dumping  135  million  shares  of  Disney  last  fall  shocked  Wall 
Street.  That  the  seller  was  Sid  Bass,  one  of  the  Magic  Kingdom's 
largest  and  most  loyal  shareholders,  was  even  more  astounding. 
Explanations  ranged  from  bad  financial  advice  to  the  distractions 
of  a  scandalous  but  happy  second  marriage.  With  the 
help  of  Bass's  friends,  including  Disney  chief  Michael  Eisner, 
Suzanna  Andrews  discovers  how  the  hugely  wealthy 
Texan  got  caught  with  his  options  down ZZo 

ESPRIT  DE  CORPSE  Last  year,  HBO  premiered  another 
smart  and  risky  series.  Six  Feet  Under,  Alan  Ball's  unsettling 
look  at  a  dysfunctional  family  in  the  funeral-home  business. 
At  the  start  of  the  show's  second  season,  David  LaChapelle 
and  Krista  Smith  spotlight  the  spookily  talented  cast 230 

MICHAEL  CIMINO'S  FINAL  CUT  Director 
Michael  Cimino  has  been  responsible  for  a  five-Oscar  hit, 
Tlie  Deer  Hunter,  an  archetypal  big-budget  flop.  Heaven's  Gate. 
and  one  of  Hollywood's  wildest  rumors.  As  Herb  Ritts 
takes  Cimino's  first  portrait  in  two  decades,  Steve  Garbarino 
profiles  the  reclusive  auteur  (and  now  novelist),  whose 
face  may  be  virtually  unrecognizable,  but  whose  creative 
drive  is  unchanged ZiZ 
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THE  SHADOW  OF  HAPPY  VALLEY  In  the 

beauty  and  violence  of  90s  Kenya,  white  Kenyan 

artist  Tonio  Trzebinski  was  the  epitome  of  masculine  glamour, 

whether  he  was  surfing  the  biggest  wave,  planning 

the  ultimate  safari,  or  closing  down  nightclubs  during  jaunts 

abroad.  No  wonder  that  his  murder,  outside  his  mistress's 

Nairobi  house  last  October,  sparked  tabloid  references  to  the 

1941  "Happy  Valley"  killing  of  Lord  Enroll.  James  Fox, 

who  wrote  the  best-selling  White  Mischief,  about  Erroll's 

decadent  world  and  mysterious  death,  returns  to  the  scene 

of  both  crimes.  Photographs  by  Jonathan  Becker 236 
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31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Girls  on  film— Helena  Lumme  celebrates  Great  Women 
of  Film.  Hot  Reels:  Bruce  Handy  on  Mira  Nair's  Monsoon 
Weiiding;  Anderson  Tepper  on  F  7m  Mama  Tambien; 
Coming  Attractions— Walter  Kirn  showcases  Showtime. 
Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type.  Witch's  brew:  Helen  Schulman 
on  Broadway's  revival  of  TTte  Crucible;  Leslie  Bennetts 
enters  Henry  Porter's  A  Spy's  Life.  Michael  Hogan  follows 
Austin's  Trail  of  Dead;  Edward  Helmore  introduces 
metal  savior  Andrew  WK 
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IT'S  A  BIRD,  IT'S  A  PLANE  ...  IT'S  THE 

ZEITGEIST  The  Superman  logo  has  been  popping 

up  all  over,  and  the  WB's  Smallville,  which  has  the 

Man  of  Steel  growing  up  as  a  troubled  teen  in  gothic  suburbia, 

is  a  sleeper  hit.  James  Wolcott  parses  the  seven 

decades  of  Superman,  from  his  working-class-champion 

beginnings  through  his  stint  as  a  Cold  War  icon 

of  unbridled  U.S.  strength  to  his  resurgence  in  the 

wake  of  September  11 liO 

TABLOID  TROUBLE  Dish  on  Gary  Condit  and 

Michael  Skakel,  lunch  with  Nancy  Reagan,  dinner  with 

Gore  Vidal  and  Anjelica  Huston:  Dominick  Dunne  marks 

one  year  of  keeping  his  party-hopping,  justice-seeking 

diary,  which  ended  with  his  ducking  calls  from  the  tabloids, 

accepting  a  job  as  host  of  a  TV  true-crime  series,  and 

posing  for  a  new  portrait  by  Helmut  Newton 142 


AFGHANISTAN'S  DEADLY  HABIT  Whether  it's 

controlled  by  the  Taliban,  the  Northern  Alliance,  or  the 
new  coalition  government,  Afghanistan  has  one  intractable 
problem:  it  is  the  source  of  70  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  opium.  In  next-door  Tajikistan,  transit  point  for 
much  of  the  traffic,  Maureen  Orth  seeks  out  the  few 
brave  souls  who  are  willing  to  tell  the  truth  about  a  poison 
that  is  destroying  the  region,  with  flash  points  in  Russia, 
Pakistan,  and  Iran 
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BOND  OF  BROTHERS  Word  has  leaked  about 

stunning  unseen  footage  of  the  World  Trade  Center  disaster, 

shot  by  two  daring  young  French  filmmakers,  Jules 

and  Gedeon  Naudet,  who  were  making  a  documentary  about 

life  in  nearby  Engine  7,  Ladder  1  's  firehouse.  Aside  from 

a  clip  of  the  first  plane's  impact,  which  no  one  else  captured, 

their  harrowing  tape  has  been  seen  by  few  outside  the 

F.D.N.Y  and  the  F.B.I.— until  now.  With  exclusive  stills  from 

the  finished  film,  airing  in  March  on  CBS,  David  Friend 

tells  the  story  behind  the  Naudets'  gift  to  history. 

Portrait  by  Platon 182 
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GOOD  DAY,  NONA  GAVE  Trend-spotting  Nan  Darien 
is  back  and  ahead  of  the  curve.  V.F.  Camera:  Cristina 
Greeven  and  Chris  Cuomo's  Hamptons  wedding.  From  Feta 
to  Cameron  Diaz,  Henry  Alford's  "Common  Grounds" I  tI 
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The  new  iMac. 
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Here  we  go  again. 


Four  years  ago  we  introduced  the  first  iMac;  It  changed  the  way  people  use  computers.  It  changed 
the  way  people  look  at  technology  Some  people  even  said  it  changed  the  world.  Six  million  iMacs 
later,  we're  doing  it  again. 

The  new  iMac  is  designed  around  a  stunning  15-inch  LCD  flat  screen  that's  brighter,  sharper  and 
easier  on  the  eyes  than  old-fashioned  CRT  displays.  And  instead  of  requiring  your  neck,  shoulders 
and  back  to  do  the  adjusting,  the  new  iMac's  screen  literally  floats  in  the  air-  allowing  you  to 
effortlessly  adjust  its  height  or  angle  with  just  a  touch. 

Inside  its  ultra-compact  base  lives  the  fastest  iMac  ever,  with  a  Pentium-crushing  800MHz  G4 
processor  that  blazes  through  the  most  demanding  applications.  And  our  revolutionary  SuperDrive" 
that  lets  you  burn  your  own  custom  CDs  and  DVDs.  Plus  USB,  FireWire  and  Ethernet  ports  to  make 
connecting  to  digital  cameras,  camcorders,  iPod,  printers  and  DSL  or  cable  modems  a  snap. 

The  new  iMac  was  designed  from  the  ground  up  to  run  Apple's  breakthrough  new  operating  system, 
Mac  OS  X.  And  to  run  Apple's  award-winning  suite  of  software  for  digital  photography  music  and 
movies.  And,  of  course,  to  be  the  fastest  way  onto  the  Internet.  But,  most  of  all,  it  was  designed  to  be 
an  iMac  -  the  easiest-to-use  computer  in  the  world. 
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Mac  OS  X. 
Suddenly,  other  operating  systems  seem  so  20*  century 


If  you  wanted  to  build  the  ultimate  operating  system  for  the  new  millennium,  you'd  combine  a  rock- 
solid  UNIX  base  with  breathtaking  graphics  and  Apples  legendary  ease  of  use. 

So  that's  exactly  what  we  did. 


Presenting  Mac  OS  X.  With  its  stunning  new  Aqua  interface,  OS  X  makes  even  the  most  complicated 
tasks  remarkably  easy  But  don't  let  the  simplicit}'  fool  you.  With  every  click  of  the  mouse  you're 
actually  commanding  an  advanced,  crash-proof  and  secure  UNIX-based  operating  system.  Most 

Fortune  500  companies,  governments  and  universities  rely  on  UNIX  for  their 

mission  critical  applications.  And  now,  so  can  you. 


■a 

And  we  didn't  stop  there.  OS  X  is  full  of  forward-looking  innovations  that  make  your  life  easier  and 
a  whole  lot  better.  Like  the  "Dock','  which  provides  an  instant  visual  shortcut  to  the  things  you  use 
most-  applications,  documents,  photos,  you  name  it.  And  "Sheets"  that  stay  firmly  attached  to  the 
windows  that  own  them,  so  it's  always  clear  which  window  will  be  printed  or  saved.  And  the  new 
Finder,  with  Column  View,  that  lets  you  navigate  through  gigabytes  of  folders  without  losing  your 
way  And  "Instant- on','  which  wakes  up  your  new  iMac  from  its  power  saving  "sleep"  mode  almost 
instantly,  so  it's  always  ready  to  work  when  you  are.  There's  even  one  backwards-looking 
innovation  -  OS  X  runs  virtually  all  existing  Mac  applications  perfectly 

With  its  power,  simplicity  and  grace,  Mac  OS  X  leaves  other  operating  systems  firmly  in  the  past. 
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Meet  the  Dock,  l-'luce  il  at  /be  bullum  or  side  of  your  screen  and  you  have  an  instant  risiial  shortcut  to  the  thinj^syou  use  most. 
Just  drag  and  drop  your  favorite  icons  onto  the  Dock  to  customize  it  for  the  way  you  work.  Were 's  nothing  like  it  on  PCs. 
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Introducing  iPhoto. 
Shoot  like  Ansel.  Organize  like  Martha. 

Digital  cameras  are  revolutionizing  the  way  we  take  pictures.  Now,  Apple  provides  the  missing 
link  to  revolutionize  the  way  we  save,  organize,  share  and  enjoy  them. 

Just  plug  your  camera*  into  iMac's  USB  port  and  iPhoto  automatically  imports  your  photos, 
catalogs  them,  stores  them  and  displays  them  on  your  screen.  Simply  drag  your  mouse,  and  iPhoto 
magically  grows  or  shrinks  your  photos  right  before  your  eyes.  So  you  can  view  individual  shots  in 
greater  detail  for  precise  cropping.  Or  see  hundreds  of  photos  on  the  screen  at  once  -  and  quickly 
scroll  through  thousands  to  find  the  one  you're  looking  for.  Gone  are  the  days  of  scavenger  hunts 
to  find  pictures  on  your  hard  drive. 

iPhoto  lets  you  easily  organize  your  photographs  into  albums  -  birthday  vacation,  wedding, 
whatever-  for  easy  retrieval.  (If  you're  familiar  with  illines;  think  "playlists"  for  pictures.)  Sharing 
and  enjoying  them  is  a  cinch,  too;  Push  one  button  to  watch  them  in  a  beautiful,  full-screen  slide 
show,  accompanied  by  your  favorite  music.  Email  them  to  friends.  Print  them  on  your  ink  jet  printer. 
Order  Kodak  prints  over  the  Internet.  Or  even  automatically  design  and  order  a  linen- covered, 
hardbound  book  of  your  photos,  printed  just  for  your 

How  much,  you  wonder,  does  this  remarkable  new  software  cost?  If  you're  a  Mac  OS  X  user,  iPhoto 
is  a  free  download  at  apple.com.  But  if  you're  a  PC  user,  there's  really  nothing  like  it  at  any  price. 
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iPhoto  makes  it  easy  to  import, 
save,  organize  and  share  every 
digital  photograph  you  take. 


\  hardbound  book  of  your 
photos,  right  from  your  Mac. 


You  have  206  bones  in  your  body 
Surely  one  of  them  is  creative. 

It  doesn't  take  a  lot  of  effort  to  enjoy  digital  music  and  movies- just  the  new  iMac  and  a  little  creativity. 

With  Apple's  award-winning  illines  software  you  can  be  your  own  DJ.  illines  makes  it  simple  to 
"rip"  your  CDs  and  put  your  entire  music  collection  right  on  your  iMac.  Just  drag  and  drop  to 
make  playlists  of  your  favorite  songs.  Listen  to  them  on  your  iMac,  or  push  one  button  to  burn  your 
own  custom  CDs  that  you  can  play  in  your  car  or  portable  CD  player. 

Or,  for  the  ultimate  in  portability,  get  yourself  an  iPod.  Just  plug  it  into  your  iMac,  and  illines 
automatically  downloads  all  your  songs  and  playlists  into  iPod  at  blazing  FireWire  speed  (an  entire 
CD  in  a  few  seconds).  Then  just  choose  a  pocket  and  take  your  entire  music  collection  with  you 
wherever  you  go. 

For  making  movies,  Apple's  award-winning  iMovie "  software  lets  you  be  the  director.  Plug  your 
digital  camcorder  into  iMac's  FireWire  port  and  transfer  your  video  in  pristine  digital  quality  Use 
iMovie's  intuitive  drag-and-drop  interface  to  cut  out  the  boring  parts,  add  Hollywood-style  effects  - 
like  cross-dissolves  and  scrolling  titles  -  and  lay  in  a  soundtrack  from  your  favorite  CD.  Then  share 
your  movies  with  friends  and  family  by  making  a  custom  DVD  using  our  aptly  named  SuperDrive 
and  remarkable  iDVD  software!  You'll  be  amazed  at  how  professional  your  movies  and  DVDs  look 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  create  them. 

With  the  new  iMac,  an  ounce  of  creativity  goes  a  very  long  way 


iPod.  The  first  MP3  player  to  pack  a  mind-  /^^~~^     \  ^'^^  iMovie  and  iDVD  you  can  turn 

blowing  1,000  songs*  and  a  10-hour  battery  f       *        \.^\  your  movies  into  instant  classics  and 

into  a  stunning  6.5-ounce  package  you  can  Lvni  '^     '^^A'J  Cfc^^l^  ^''^-^lom  DVDs  that  play  on 

take  with  you  wherever  you  go.  V  J^  almost  any  standard  D\T)  player 
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A  special  message  to  Windows  users:  Welcome. 


Over  the  years,  there  have  been  more  than  a  few  misconceptions  about  Macs.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  most  popular  ones. 

Myth  1:  Everyone  uses  Windows. 

Fact:  If  you're  an  accountant,  you're  most  likely  surrounded  by  beige  Wintel  boxes.  But  if  you 
work  in  nearly  every  creative  field,  you  most  likely  use  a  Mac.  Like  in  graphic  arts,  advertising 
and  publishing.  Or  in  Hollywood.  Or  in  science-based  industries  like  biotech.  Or  in  education, 
where  half  of  the  computers  are  Apples.  Or  if  you  are  President  of  the  United  States  (our  two  most 
recent  presidents,  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican,  both  use  Macs).  Even  25%  of  America's  lawyers 
use  Macs.  In  all,  over  25  million  people  use  Macs  in  their  homes,  offices  and  schools  every  day 

Myth  2:  Macs  don't  work  with  PCs. 

Fact:  Simply  untrue.  Every  day  millions  of  documents,  emails  and  instant  messages  are  sent 
between  Macs  and  PCs.  Word  documents.  Excel  spreadsheets  and  PowerPoint  presentations 
exchanged.  Emails  delivered  and  instaiit  messages  shuttled  back  and  forth.  This  isn't  news  because 
it  happens  silently  daily  with  no  fanfare.  That's  because  all  Macs  are  designed  to  work  seamlessly 
with  PCs  and  connect  into  PC  networks  to  easily  access  files  and  folders.  The  rest  of  the  world 
should  get  along  so  well. 


Myth  3:  The  software  I  need  isn't 
available  for  Macs. 


Fact:  There  are  over  15,000 
applications  available  for  the  Mac, 
in  every  category  imaginable. 
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Everv  day  millions  of 
document*;,  emails  and 
insianl  messages  are  sent 
between  Macs  and  PCs 

"        1 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Mac  and  Windows  get  along  perfectly  together. 
They  run  the  same  software.  They  talk  to  each  other.  It's  a  small  world  after  all. 


Productivity  programs  from  Microsoft  Office  to  FileMaker  Design  programs  from  Pfiotosfiop  to  Maya. 
Filmmaldng  tools  from  Final  Cut  Pro  to  After  Effects.  Fmance  programs  from  Quicken  to  MYOB.  And 
games  from  The  Sims  to  Tony  Hawk.  But  if  you  do  encounter  that  rare  program  which  isn't  available 
for  Mac,  you  can  still  run  it  right  on  your  Mac  using  Virtual  PC!  Still  think  there's  something  you're 
missing?  Go  to  apple.com  and  check  for  yourself  We  promise  not  to  say  "we  told  you  so." 

Myth  4:  Macs  don't  run  Microsoft  Office. 

Fact:  Quite  the  opposite.  Not  only  does  a  brand  new  version  of  Microsoft  Office  run  on  the  Mac, 
but-  and  this  is  according  to  the  company  that  made  it-  Office  vX  for  Mac  OS  X  is  actually  better 
than  its  Windows  cousin,  with  features  available  only  on  the  Mac.  Microsoft  Office  documents  are 
fully  compatible  between  Mac  and  Windows.  So  when  you  create  an  Excel  spreadsheet  or  a  Word 
document  or  a  PowerPoint  presentation  on  a  Mac,  you  can  send  it  to  someone  with  a  PC  and  it  will 
open  perfectly  And  vice  versa. 

Myth  5:  Windows  has  caught  up  with  the  Mac. 

Fact:  It  can't  be  denied  that  Microsoft  has  made  a  good  business  out  of  copying  the  innovative 
Mac  OS.  And,  truth  be  told,  Windows  XP  is  their  best  effort  to  date.  But  Mac  OS  X  has  sent  them 
back  to  the  drawing  boards.  Particularly  with  respect  to  graphics,  everything  digital  (like  music, 
movies  and  photography),  ease  of  use  and  elegance.  In  other  words,  all  the  things  that  make  a  state- 
of-the-art  operating  system,  well,  state-of-the-art.  And  we're  not  the  only  ones  who  think  so.  Consider 
critics  like  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  who  recently  proclaimed:  "The  new  OS  X  for  Mac  runs  circles 
around  Windows  XP."  OvZDNet's  David  Coursey,  who  praises  Mac  OS  X  as  "The  nicest  operating 
system  I've  ever  seen." 

Myth  6:  Macs  are  far  easier  to  use  than  PCs. 
Fact:  Guilty  as  charged. 
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$1,299 

$1^99 

$1,799 

15"  active-matrix  LCD 

15"  active-matrix  LCD 

15"  active-matrk  LCD 

700MHz  G4 

with  Velocit)'  Engine™ 

700MHz  G4 

with  Velocit}'  Engine 

800MHz  G4 

with  Velocity  Engine 

128MB  RAM 

256MB  RAM 

256MB  RAM 

40GB  hard  drive 

40GB  hard  drive 

60GB  hard  drive 

CD-RW  drive 

Combo  drive 
(CD-RW/D\T)-ROM) 

SuperDrive 
(CD-RW/DVD-R) 

AirPort"  ready 

AirPort  ready 

AirPort  ready 

Internal  speaker 

Internal  speaker  and 
Apple  Pro  Speakers 

Internal  speaker  and 
Apple  Pro  Speakers 

One  of  the  most  revolutionary  parts  of  the  new  iMac  is  its  price  tag.  For  about  the  same  price  as  CRT-based  PCs,  the 

new  iMac  is  designed  around  a  stunning  15"  flat  screen,  and  features  a  blazing-fast  G4  processor,  the  remarkable  OSX 

operating  system  and  Apple's  award-winning  suite  of  software  for  digital  photography  movies  and  music.  Learn  more 

at  apple.com.  Or  visit  one  of  our  new  Apple  stores  in  your  neighborhood,  or  your  nearest  authorized  Apple  reseller. 


The  new  iMac. 
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t4  mm.  per  song/160Kbps.  tTilles  sold  separately.  MSRP.  ©2002  Apple  Compuler.  Inc.  All  nghli  retened  Apple,  the  Apple  logo.  AirPorl.  Aqua.  Final  Cut  Pro.  FireWire.  iMac  and  Mac  are  registered  trademarks 

andiilovie,  iPod,  iTunes,  SuperDrive  and  Velocity  Engine  are  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Other  product  and  company  names  mentioned  herem  may  he  trademarks  of  their  respecin  e  companies. 

For  more  information,  call  I -SOO-M^'-APPLE  orrisit  u ■iiii'. apple,  com. 
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Guests  enjoy  on  evening  of  shopping  at  ERES. 

IN  THE  SWIH 

Eres,  one  of  the  v/orld's  leading  sv/imsuit  and 
lingerie  designers,  teamed  up  with  Vanity  Fair  for 
an  exclusive  shopping  event  on  November  28 
at  the  Eres  store  on  Madison  Avenue.  More 
than  75  attendees,  including  Vanity  Fair 
subscribers,  enjoyed  an  informal  modeling  session 
of  the  2002  Eres  cruise  collection  as  they  shopped 
for  holiday  gifts.  The  event,  which  benefited  the 
September  II  Fund,  also  included  a  fabulous 
sweepstakes  package  with  one  lucky  winner 
receiving  a  luxurious  grand  prize — a  custom- 
made  swimsuit  from  the  Paris  atelier. 


THE  ULTIMATE  LUXURY 

Looking  for  a  brilliant  way  to  accent  the  latest 
spfincj  looks?  Moissanite,  created  exclusively  by 
Ghfjrlcv  &-^olvard,  is  a  chic  solution.  An 
oxceptiiituil  jewel  With  more  luster  than  a  fine 
!-^_^  ^  ""'•'■  sdnit^' can  be  purchased  at  a 
^-"^l^v  price.  To  locate  a 
jfejypu,  calll-800-210- 


TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN 

On  December  10,  Di  MODOLO  Milano  celebrated  the 
opening  of  its  Madison  Avenue  boutique  with  an  all-day  shop- 
ping event,  followed  by  a  fabulous  champagne  reception  to  ben- 
efit STEP  UP  WOMEN'S  NETWORK,  a  national  non-profit 
organization  that  raises  funds  and  awareness  for  women's 
causes.  Over  90  VIP  guests — including  VHTs  Rebecca  Rankin, 
William  Morris'  Joni  Evans,  and  USA  Films'  Ruth  Pomerantz — 
turned  out  to  toast  the  creation  of  STEP  UP-NEW  YORK's 
Advisory  Board  and  to  receive  an  elegant  silver  pendant  as  a 
special  gift,  courtesy  of  Di  MODOLO. 


Left  to  Right:  VHl  's  Rebecca  Rankin  with  Marvin  Scherzer  of  Di  MODOLO 
and  STEP  UP  Founder  Koye  Popofsky. 


CALLING  ALL  FILM  FANS 

Amelie,  Fat  Girl,  No  Mon's  Land,  Lantana,  and 
The  Devil's  Backbone — among  the  most 
critically-acclaimed  films  of  the  year — all  had 
their  North  American  or  world  premieres 
at  the  2001  Telluride  Film  Festival.  The 
festival  program,  which  is  kept  secret 
until  opening  day,  showcases  new 
features,  documentaries,  shorts, 
animation,  and  more  from  today's 
most  talented  and  respected  film- 
makers, in  a  casual  atmosphere  amid 
breathtaking  mountainside  scenery.  A 
truly  unique  movie-going  experience, 
Telluride  Film  Festival  is  the  first  to  show  the  films  that 
everyone  will  be  talking  about.  For  information 
on  the  2002  Telluride  Film  Festival,  which  takes 
place  August  30  through  September  2,  please  visit 
www.telluridefilmfestival.com,  or  call  603-433-9202. 
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R'S    LETTER 


The  Firehouse  Rules 


Like  most  New  Yorkers,  prior  to 
September  11,  I  could  pass  by  a 
firehouse  without  really  taking 
notice  of  it.  Oh,  maybe  if  the 
doors  were  open  I'd  peek  inside, 
but  by  and  large  firehouses  were 
just  another  essential  but  largely  unno- 
ticed part  of  the  urban  wallpaper.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  firefighters  weren't  held 
in  high  esteem  by  New  Yorkers.  Women 
thought  the  guys  were  great-looking,  and 
both  men  and  women  admired  them 

for  their  staggering  bravery.  All  this  despite  the  fact  that  outside  of 
Canadian  hockey  leagues  the  F.D.N.Y.  was  one  of  the  last  male 
bastions  where  a  mustache  was  considered  an  acceptable  form  of 
self-expression. 

September  11  transformed  New  York's  firefighters  into  symbols  of 
a  big,  muscular  city,  men  of  epic  courage  and  dedication.  (And  what 
an  indication  it  is  of  the  city's  growing  maturity  that  firefighters  hold 
the  throne  of  admiration  that  dot-com  tyros  did  two  years  ago,  or 
Wall  Street  titans  did  a  decade  earlier.)  Firehouses  themselves 
have  become  shrines  and  destinations,  places  where  New  Yorkers  go 
to  pay  their  respects,  say  hello,  and  give  thanks. 

And  just  when  you  thought  there  was  nothing  left  to  learn  about 
firefighters'  courage  and  selflessness  come  two  stories  that  are  both 
extraordinary  in  their  own  ways.  On  page  210,  David  Halberstam 
profiles  Engine  40.  Ladder  35.  which  lost  12  of  the  13  men  who  re- 
sponded on  the  11th.  Since  then,  Halberstam  has  become  a  regular 
at  that  station  on  the  Upper  West  Side,  learning  the  stories  of  the 
fallen  and  crafting  his  indelible  portrait  of  the  devastated  company. 
It  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  great  magazine  articles. 

The  Duane  Street  firehouse— Engine  7.  Ladder  1— seven  blocks 
north  of  the  Twin  Towers,  was  more  fortunate  than  40/35;  every  one 


of  its  firefighters  survived.  And  V.F. 
editor  of  creative  development  David 
Friend  has  the  wrenching  story  of  the ' 
two  French  filmmakers  who  became 
as  close  to  those  men  as  any  nonfire- 
fighter  could  have.  Jules  and  Gedeon  • 
Naudet  had  been  hanging  out  at  the; 
firehouse  for  months  working  on  a  doc- 
umentary when  the  terrorists  struck. 
Following  their  subjects  throughout 
the  day,  they  filmed  the  entire  event. 
Jules  even  shot  from  within  the  Trade 
Center,  surviving  the  collapse  of  both  towers. 

In  deference  to  the  families  of  the  men  who  never  made  it  I 
out,  the  Naudets  turned  down  numerous  and  lucrative  offers  from 
news  organizations  all  over  the  world  for  their  hours  of  videotape. 
The  brothers  and  their  partner,  James  Hanlon,  a  fireman  himself  i 
wanted  to  wait,  make  their  own  documentary,  and  donate  most  oi 
the  proceeds  to  surviving  firefighters  and  their  families.  When  David 
Friend  phoned— he  has  known  the  Naudets  for  a  decade— they  called 
back.  They  agreed  to  tell  their  story  to  Vanily  Fair,  and  Friend's  ac-. 
count  appears  on  page  182. 

But  what  the  brothers  really  needed  was  assistance  in  placing  theii 
documentary  in  theaters  and  on  television,  and  they  came  to  me  fori 
advice.  I  put  them  in  touch  with  William  Monis  Agency  president  Jirai 
Wiatt  and  his  star  agent  Ben  Silverman,  who  agreed  to  represent  the 
Naudets  pro  bono.  By  now  I  had  become  one  of  the  producers  of  the 
project,  also  on  a  pro  bono  basis,  and  took  the  team  to  CBS  president! 
and  C.E.O.  Les  Moonves  and  CBS  News  head  Andrew  Heyward.1 
They  moved  quickly:  the  network  plans  to  broadcast  the  film  in  prime 
time  this  March.  My  own  interests  aside,  what  the  two  brothers  and( 
Hanlon  have  is  the  Zapruder  film  of  September  11.  It  is  as  remark-i 
able  as  their  personal  story  of  that  day.         -GRAYDON  CARTERI 
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From  left:  Michelle  Chin,  Brand  Manager,  Ruffino  Wines  and 
Steve  Hissom,  Senior  Brand  Manager,  Grand  Marnier 

GRAND  MARNIER  HOLIDAY  BASH 

On  December  II,  Grand  Marnier,  Vanity  Fair  &  GQ 
kicked  off  the  holiday  season  in  style  with  an  exclusive 
party  at  the  Conde  Nast  building  in  New  York.  Guests 
enjoyed  special  Grand  Marnier  cosmopolitans  paired  with 
hors  d'oeuvres  while  listening  to  the  amazing  musical  sounds 
of  DJ  Aaron  James.  More  than  150  guests  attended  the 
reception,  taking  home  luxurious  holiday  grab  bag  gifts  from 
Vanity  Fair,  GQ,  and  Grand  Marnier. 


STEP  UP 

Founded  in  1998,  STEP  UP  WOMEN'S 
NETWORK  is  a  non-profit  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  community 
activism  and  empowerment  amongst 
women.  Community  outreach  and 
mentorship  opportunities,  professional 
development  programs,  and  fundraising 
activities  enable  members  to  support 
women's  health  issues  and  advocacy 
organizations,  and  to  generate  positive 
change.  STEP  UP  has  been  flourishing  for 
three  years  with  a  membership  of  over 
1,500  women  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  chapters.  STEP  UP's  beneficiaries 
include  Memorial  Sloan -Kettering  Cancer 
Center's  Breast  Examination  Center  of 
Harlem,  Sanctuary  for  Families,  Peace 
Kids,  and  The  Breast  Center  at  UCLA 
For  more  information,  please  log  on  to 
vrww.stepupwomensnetwork.org. 


THE  ARTISTS  RIGHTS  FOUNDATION 

Founded  in  1991  by  the  Directors  Guild  of  America,  The 
Artists  Rights  Foundation  brings  together  some  of  the 
industry's  foremost  creative  leaders  to  protect 
and  preserve  film  heritage.  Through  a  variety 
of  approaches — including  grassroots  educational 
programs,  international  partnerships,  legal  efforts, 
and  special  events — The  Artists  Rights  Foundation 
seeks  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  film  artists,  protect  film 
works  from  alteration,  and  ensure  that  an  artist's  vision 
remains  intact  for  future  generations  to  enjoy.  For 
more  information,  please  contact  The  Artists 
Rights  Foundation  office  at  323-436-5060  or  visit 
wv/w.artistsrights.org. 
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6-S  P  EED? 


WARP     SPEED? 


3  lie!  iUS3.com    •Availatir    ntyon  FrontTrak  FWD  cars.  "MSRP  of  2002  A4  1  8  T  sedan  excluding  dlr.  prep,  dest.  chrg.,  taxes,  license  and  options.  Actual  dir,  price  may  vary.  Model  shown  is  533,290  including  quattro,  sport  pkg.  ai 
moiallic  paint.  Sse  your  dealer  or  call  1-80v'  fORAUDI  for  information  regarding  performance  tires.  "Audi,"  "quattro,"  "FrontTrak,"  "A4"  and  the  four  rings  emblem  are  registered  trademarks  and  "Never  Follow"  and  "muUitronic"  are  trademarks  o(  AUDI  A 
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,Vhile  our  all-new  A4  may  have  the  same  name  as  its  previous  generation,  it  is  nothing  less  than  an  extraordinary 
'ransformation  of  a  benchmark.  With  a  new  3.0  liter,  220  hp  engine,  available  multitronic™  Continuously  Variable  Transmission* 
)r  optional  quattro®  all-wheel  drive,  it's  the  new  standard  in  its  class.  Quickei,  more  agile,  roomier  and  infinitely  more  fun  barely 
lint  at  its  multiple  virtues.  And  it's  just  one  more  example  of  our  approach  toward  building  cars.  Starting  at  $24,900.** 
Slever  quit.  Never  do  the  expected.  Never  rest  on  your  laurels.  Never  think  great  is  good  enough.  NEVER  FOLLOW^. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


[Special  correspondent  Maureen  Orth  brought  a  unique  perspective  to  her  article 
:his  month  on  drugs  and  terrorism  in  Central  Asia.  "1  felt  like  I  was  reliving  parts 
of  my  Peace  Corps  experience,"  says  Orth,  who  years  ago,  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
•m  Medellin,  Colombia,  witnessed  the  collapse  of  that  country  due  to  the  drug  trade. 
There  were  hardships  on  her  current  assignment,  from  the  grueling  travel  logistics  to  the 
old  Soviet-style  bureaucracy  she  sometimes  encountered.  "Every  day  was  a  struggle," 
says  Orth  (with  a  border  guard  in  Tajikistan),  who  credits  the  United  Nations  Office  for 
Drug  Control  and  Crime  Prevention  for  helping  her  handle  these  obstacles.  "At  the 
same  time,  it  was  exhilarating.  You  can  t  separate  terrorism  from  drugs,  and  I  don't 
think  many  people  understand  that.  That's  a  tragic  and  important  story  to  report." 


On  page  210,  contributing  editor 
David  Halberstam  profiles  the 
members  of  Engine  40,  Ladder  35— 
an  Upper  West  Side  firehouse  that 
lost  12  men  at  the  Worid  Trade 
Center  on  September  11.  "This  story 
moved  me  more  than  anything  else 
I've  written  about  in  years.  I  was 
engaged  as  I  haven't  been  in  almost 
40  years,  since  I  was  a  young 
reporter  in  Vietnam,"  says  Halberstam, 
who  lives  just  three  blocks  from  the 
firehouse  and  became  something 
of  a  regular  there  over  three  months. 
Coming  from  the  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  author  of  17  books,  including 
the  1973  classic  The  Best  ami 
the  Brightest,  that's  saying  quite  a  bit. 
Halberstam  plans  to  expand  this 
extraordinary  portrait  into  a  book,  to  be 
published  in  the  spring  by  Hyperion. 
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After  12  years  James  Fox  returned  to 

Nairobi— where  White  Mischief,  his  famous 

account  of  the  1941  slaying  of  Lord 

Erroll,  was  set— to  report  on  the  murder 

of  artist  Tonio  Trzebinski.  Though  the  two 

deaths  have  been  widely  compared.  Fox 

doesn't  see  it  that  way.  "The  current  group 

was  very  different  from  the  generations 

I  wrote  about  in  White  Mischief,  except  for 

their  romantic  and  possessive  attitude 

toward  East  Africa."  says  Fox,  who  first  met 

Trzebinski  in  1966  while  working  with  his 

mother  at  Nairobi's  Daily  Nation.  "They 

seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics 

of  the  place,  except  insofar  as  it  threatens 

them  with  violence."  Fox's  acclaimed  Five 

Sisters:  Tlie  Laiighomes  of  Virgiiiia  was 

published  in  paperback  last  year. 


Contributing  editor  David  Kamp 

is  famihar  with  the  fanatic  buildup 

that  accompanies  a  new  Star  Wars 

film— after  ail,  in  1999  he  interviewed 

George  Lucas  for  an  exclusive 

V.F.  preview  of  The  Phaiitoin  Menace. 

This  time  around,  though,  Kamp 

found  the  director  a  bit  testier.  "The 

Phantom  Menace  got  a  surprisingly 

mixed  reaction,  so  now  he's  got  some 

fight  in  him,"  Kamp  says.  "He  was 

showing  more  pique  and  taking  a 

more  argumentative  tack  than  he  did 

the  last  time."  According  to  Kamp, 

the  fifth  film  in  the  series.  Episode  II— 

Attack  of  the  Clones,  due  out  this 

May,  "seems  less  explicitly  a  kids' 

movie,  a  little  more  grown-up." 
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When  contributing  editor  Suzanna 
Andrews  first  heard  that  Fort  Worth 
billionaire  Sid  Bass  had  dumped 
millions  of  his  family's  Disney  shares 
in  an  effort  to  meet  margin  calls  in 
late  September,  she  thought,  "Talk 
about  being  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place,  poor  man.  I  almost  felt  sorry 
for  him."  Still,  having  recently  written 
about  such  hardened  subjects  as  former 
nightclub  kingpin  Chris  Pacieilo  and 
convicted  murderers  Sanle  and  Kenneth 
Kimes,  Andrews  found  writing  about 
Bass  "an  interesting  reportorial  journey. 
1  almost  never  write  stories  about 
people  1  would  want  to  have  dinner 
with,"  she  says.  "Bass  was  really 
one  of  the  few  people  from  whom  1 
thought  1  wouldn't  run  screaming 
out  of  the  restaurant." 
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Contributing  photographer  Jonathan 

Becker  traveled  deep  into  the  heart  of 

lush  Karen-Langata,  Nairobi,  to  capture 

the  lifestyles  and  many  faces  of  those 

closest  to  murdered  South  African  artist 

Tonio  Trzebinski  for  James  Fox's  "The 

Shadow  of  Happy  Valley."  on  page  236. 

One  such  face  was  Michael  Cunningham- 

Reid  (shown  here,  at  left,  with  Becker). 

who,  in  a  bizarre  twist  of  fate,  turned  out 

to  have  family  ties  not  only  to  Trzebinski 

but  also  to  Lord  Erroll.  whose  famous 

1941  slaying  occurred  in  the  same  white 

enclave.  This  May.  Becker  will  have 

two  books  published:  Bright  Young 

Things  London  (Assouline)  and  Studios 

by  the  Sea:  Artists  of  Long  Island's 

East  End  (Abrams),  an  expansion  of 

the  August  2000  V.E  story  he 

collaborated  on  with  Bob  Colacello. 


For  contributing  editor  Steve 
Garbarino,  interviewing  Michael 
Cimino.  "the  Howard  Hughes  of 
directors,"  was  a  study  in  the  fine  art 
of  appearances.  But  reclusive  as  the 
physically  altered.  Academy  Award- 
winning  director  of  The  Deer  Hunter  has 
been.  Garbarino  found  him  to  be,  in 
some  respects,  in  step  with  the  curreni 
Zeitgeist.  "No  one  appears  to  be 
who  they  are  these  days,  and  a  lot  of 
people  aren't  comfortable  in  their 
own  skin,"  Garbarino  says.  Although 
Garbarino  himself  has  never  considered 
plastic  surgery,  he  has  just  completed 
a  screenplay  called  Nip  and  Tuck. 
"It's  a  sort  of  Shampoo  set  in  an  L.A. 
plastic-surgery  salon,"  he  says. 


CONTINUHD    ON    PAGE    9  1 


Long  fascinated  by  Judy  Garland, 
Jonathan  Van  Meter  recently 
became  interested  in  her  daughter  Liza 
Minnelli.  who.  with  the  help  of  her 
fiance  and  manager,  David  Gest,  is 
hoping  to  resurrect  her  career.  "She  is 
the  only  person  alive  today  who  calls 
to  mind  three  different  eras:  the  MGM- 
musical  era,  the  Rat  Pack  of  the  60s, 
and  the  Warhol  70s,"  says  V;m  Meter, 
whose  article  starts  on  page  220. 
But  meeting  Minnelli  was  a  bittersweet 
experience.  "She  is  a  genuinely  warm 
and  affectionate  person,"  he  says.  "But 
you  can  see  the  tragedy  etched  on  her 
face."  A  contributing  editor  at  Vogue, 
Van  Meter  is  at  work  on  Vie  La.st  Good 
Time,  a  book  about  fabled  Atlantic 
City  500  Club  owner  Skinny  D'Amato. 
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Though  he  hadn't  been 
photographed  for  a  magazine  in 
20  years  and  has  a  reputation 
for  being,  well,  eccentric,  director  and 
)veiist  Michael  Cimino  was  a  dream 
iubject  for  contributing  photographer 
srb  Ritts.  "He  brought  his  own  gear 
id  told  me,  'I  trust  you.  Do  whatever 
you  want.'  I'd  say  he  was  the  least 
ficult  person  I've  ever  phtographed," 
recalls  Ritts,  whose  recent  credits 
iclude  back-to-back  V.F.  cover  shoots 
Brad  Pitt  and  Tom  Cruise,  videos  for 
'NSync,  Britney  Spears,  and  Jennifer 
pez,  and  some  television  commercials. 
"It's  fun  to  mix  it  up,"  Ritts  says. 
"I  enjoy  the  moving  imagery." 


When  enlisted  to  help  launch  Vanity 
Fair's  new  culture  section  in  1999, 
Fanfair  editor  John  Gillies  felt  the  pairing 
was  a  perfect  match.  "I  own  more  CDs 
than  I  can  fit  in  my  apartment  and  have 
probably  watched  more  movies  and 
television  than  a  sane  person  should,"  says 
Gillies,  who  started  out  at  V.F.  as  an  intern 
in  1995  and  now  oversees  Fanfair's  music, 
film,  and  television  coverage.  But  being  a 
huge  music  fan  has  not  made  interviewing 
his  musical  heroes,  such  as  Frank  Black  and 
ex-Pavement  front  man  Stephen  Malkmus, 
any  easier.  "It  took  a  lot  of  effort  for  me  not 
to  sound  like  a  reporter  for  Teen  Beat, "  says 
Gillies.  "I  don't  think  'You  rock!'  is  one  of  the 
hard-hitting  questions  they  were  expecting." 
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For  photographer  Patrick  McMullan, 

a  fixture  at  New  York's  most  glamorous 

parties,  combining  work  and  play  is  an 

everyday  occurrence.  Take,  for  example,  the 

recent  wedding  of  political  scion  Chris 

Zuomo  and  Manhattan  File  founder  Cristina 

Greeven,  the  subject  of  this  month's  V.F. 

Camera.  "Both  the  bride  and  groom  are 

very  good  friends  of  mine,  so  these  are  the 

pictures  I  would  have  taken  anyway,"  says 

McMullan.  "Nothing  was  contrived;  it 

all  just  flowed."  McMullan,  who  started 

shooting  fabulous  partygoers  after 

Andy  Warhol  gave  him  a  camera  in  the 

late  70s,  is  currently  working  on  a  book 

about  the  party  scene  of  the  1980s, 

which  he's  calling,  for  now.  So  Eighties. 
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DESPERATELY  SEEKING  SUDAN 

Ms.  Albright  strikes  back;  Generosa  Ammon,  mother,  accuser; 
Magnificent  credits;  next  stop,  Pakistan;  Mayor  Ralph  H.  Dean  stands 

up  to  Dominick  Dunne;  and  more 


W ..„„,._ 
to  your  article  on  Sudan 
["The  Osama  Files,"  Jan- 
uary]. David  Rose's  piece 
is  replete  with  factual  in- 
accuracies and  misrepre- 
sentations. It  also  draws  an  erroneous  set 
of  conclusions  that  defy  both  the  facts  and 
common  sense. 

The  story  builds  upon  the  absurd  prem- 
ise that  if  the  Clinton  administration 
had  only  taken  up  Su- 
danese offers  to  discuss 
cooperation  on  coun- 
terterrorism,  we  would 
have  had  access  to  valu- 
able Sudanese  intelli- 
gence which  might  have 
prevented  the  embassy 
bombings  and  even  the 
September  11  attacks. 
The  fact  is  members  of 
the  Clinton  administra- 
tion met  repeatedly  with 
Sudanese-government 
officials  to  seek  their  full 
cooperation  on  counter- 
terrorism  issues,  both 
prior  to  the  suspension 
of  our  full-time  embassy 
operations  in  Khartoum 
in  February  1996  and 
in  the  years  thereafter. 
U.S. -government 
representatives  met  with 
Sudanese  officials  on  terrorism  issues  on 
multiple  occasions  from  1996  to  2001  in 
venues  ranging  from  Addis  Ababa  and 
Khartoum  to  Virginia,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  New  York.  In  none  of  those  meet- 
ings, despite  repeated  U.S.  requests  for 
detailed  information  on  bin  Ladens  net- 
work, finances,  and  operatives  and  on 
other  terrorist  organizations,  did  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sudan  [G.O.S.]  hand  over  its 
alleged  files  or  provide  detailed  informa- 
tion deemed  of  significant  operational  val- 
ue by  U.S.-government  counterterrorism, 
law-enforcement,  or  C.I.A.  officials. 

Specifically,  in  1994,  Madeleine  Albright 
(then  UN.  ambassador),  Susan  Rice  (then 
a  National  Security  Council  stalTer),  and 
others  went  to  Khartoum  to  meet  with  Su- 
danese president  Omar  al-Bashir  to  warn 


\ 


the  Sudanese  to  halt  their  support  for  ter- 
rorism and  to  seek  cooperation  on  coun- 
terterrorism issues.  The  Sudanese  never 
responded  constructively.  From  1995  to 
2000,  U.S.  ambassadors  to  Sudan  Donald 
Petterson  and  Tim  Carney,  ambassador 
to  Ethiopia  David  Shinn,  principal  deputy 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  African  af- 
fairs Ambassador  Johnnie  Carson,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs 
Susan  Rice,  undersecretary  of  state  for 


CLINTON'S  TERROR  TEAM 

Sandy  Berger  and  Madeleine  Albright  brief 

reporters  at  the  White  House  on  August  20, 

1998,  about  U.S.  attacks  against  "terrorist 

facilities"  in  Afghanistan  and  Sudan. 


political  affairs  Ambassador  Thomas  Pick- 
ering, U.N.  ambassador  Richard  Hol- 
brooke. State  Department  counterterrorism 
coordinator  Ambassador  Michael  Sheehan, 
and  numerous  other  State  Department, 
F.B.I. ,  and  C.I.A.  officers  met  with  Suda- 
nese officials  on  multiple  occasions  to  seek 
Sudanese  cooperation  and  information  on 
counterterrorism  issues.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing these  many  meetings  did  Sudan  hand 
over  or  offer  to  hand  over  the  alleged  files 
on  key  bin  Laden  operatives  to  the  Clinton 
administration. 


Since  May  2000,  the  U.S.  has  had  a 
full-time  counterterrorism  team  in  Khar- 
toum for  the  precise  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing detailed  information  from  Sudan  on 
terrorism.  That  Khartoum  also  appar- 
ently failed  to  share  these  alleged  docu- 
ments at  any  time  prior  to  September  11, 
including  with  the  Bush  administration 
for  more  than  eight  months,  suggests  that 
Khartoum  had  no  intention  of  sharing 
this  information  with  the  U.S.  It  seem- 
ingly did  so  only  after 
September  11,  fearing 
U.S.  retaliation. 

Mr.  Rose  asserts  that 
the  State  Department 
blocked  the  F.B.I,  and 
other  U.S.  officials  from 
meeting  with  the  Suda- 
nese. As  the  most  se- 
nior State  Department 
and  White  House  offi- 
cials with  daily  respon- 
sibihty  for  this  policy, 
we  did  not  block  F.B.I. 
involvement— indeed 
we  welcomed  bureau 
involvement.  Some  such 
meetings,  for  security 
reasons,  took  place  out- 
side Sudan. 

Rose's  sources  for  his 
counterfactual  claims  in- 
clude the  G.O.S..  spe- 
cifically, Sudan's  former 
ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  now  its  minister 
of  information.  Mahdi  Ibrahim  Mohamed, 
Sudanese  intelligence  officers,  and  Janet 
McEUigott,  who  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice/Foreign  Rights  Regis- 
tration Act  was  a  registered  lobbyist  paid 
$75,000  by  the  G.O.S.  None  of  these 
sources  can  be  considered  impartial. 

Rose's  other  main  source  is  former  am- 
bassador to  Sudan  Tim  Carney,  an  expe- 
rienced diplomat,  but  one  who  strongly 
opposed  the  Clinton  administration's  deci- 
sion to  suspend  full-time  operations  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Khartoum  for  security 
reasons  soon  after  he  became  our  ambas- 
sador there. 

The  G.O.S.  remains  on  the  U.S.  list  of 
states  that  sponsor  terrorism.  For  years, 
the  Sudanese  government  has  used  its  ter- 
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ritory  to  provide  safe  haven,  training  bases, 
and  staging  areas  to  numerous  terrorist  or- 
ganizations. It  also  gave  sanctuary,  mater- 
ial support,  and  assets  to  bin  Laden  from 
1991  to  1996.  Bin  Laden  operatives  and 
assets  remained  in  Sudan  after  his  depar- 
ture in  1996.  From  Sudan,  bin  Laden  and 
his  al-Qaeda  network  planned  and  execut- 
ed the  attempted  attack  on  U.S.  forces 
in  Yemen  in  1992,  trained  and  equipped 
Somalian  militia  to  attack  U.S.  forces  in 
Mogadishu  in  1993,  orchestrated  the  sur- 
veillance of  U.S.  facilities  in  Nairobi  be- 
ginning in  1993,  financed  the  first  attack 
on  the  Worid  Trade  Center  in  1993.  planned 
and  prepared  a  car-bomb  attack  on  U.S. 
soldiers  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  1995,  and 
planned  the  1998  U.S.  Embassy  bomb- 
ings in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  killing  more 
than  200.  Sudan  also  supported  bin 
Laden's  activities  by  allowing  him  monop- 
oly stakes  in  some  of  Sudan's  most  lucrative 
businesses,  providing  falsified  passports  to 
bin  Laden  operatives,  and  permitting  Su- 
danese Airways  aircraft  to  be  used  by  al- 
Qaeda  to  transport  goods,  weapons,  and 
terrorist  operatives.  Moreover  the  G.O.S. 
itself  has  been  involved  directly  in  numer- 
ous terrorist  attacks,  including  by  assisting 
and  later  harboring  those  who  attempted  to 
assassinate  Egyptian  president  Hosni  Mu- 
barak in  1995  and  by  allowing  Sudanese- 
government  personnel  to  assist  in  the  foiled 
plots  to  bomb  the  U.N.  Building  in  New 
York  as  well  as,  reportedly,  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  New  Delhi  in  2001. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Rose  and  his  sources  have 
made  allegations  that  are  unsubstantiated 
and  derive  from  a  government  that  invited 
bin  Laden  to  establish  his  organization 
within  its  borders.  Mr  Rose  has  chosen  to 
give  more  credence  to  Sudanese  officials 
with  obvious  vested  interests  than  to  those 
who  were  engaged  for  years  in  the  fight 
against  terrorism.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  verify  such 
sensationalist  allegations. 

MADELEINE  ALBRIGHT 

US.  secretary  of  state.  1997-2001 

SAMUEL  R.  BERGER 

Assistant  to  the  president  for  national-security 

aniiirs.  1997-2001 

THOMAS  R.  PICKERING 

U.S.  undersecretary  of  state  for  political  affairs, 

1997-2001 

SUSAN  E.  RICE 
Assistant  secretary  of  state  for  African  affairs, 

1997-2001 

DAVID  ROSE  RESPONDS;  For  a  week  before 
my  article  went  to  press,  I  made  repeated  efforts 
to  discuss  it  with  Susan  Rice,  Madeleine  Albright, 
and  Sandy  Berger  I  got  asfar  as  scheduling  a  tele- 
phoiK  interview  with  Dr  Rice.  When  I  called,  her 
unnny  i  nformed  me  she  was  unavailable.  I  left 


detailed  messages  for  Albright  and  Berger,  neither 
of  whom  called  me  back. 

Their  criticism  of  the  article  consists  mainly 
of  personal  attach,  in  an  attempt  to  suggest  that 
its  sources  had  personal  agendas  and  were  thus 
unreliable.  In  the  case  of  former  ambassador 
Tim  Carney,  this  is  especially  inappropriate.  It 
was  Albright  who  appointed  Carney  to  a  further 
ambassadorial  post  when  he  left  Sudan  in  1997, 
and  he  retired  as  one  of  the  State  Depart  tn  en  t  's 
most  admired  servants.  It  is  disappointing  to 
say  the  least,  that  she  and  her  colleagues  should 
now  belittle  him.  Carney  was  present  at  most 
of  the  meetings,  mentioned  in  the  letter,  which 
U.S.  officials  had  with  the  Sudanese,  and  he 
tells  me  they  simply  weren't  as  Albright  et  al 
describe.  In  an  E-mail  to  me  in  January  2002 
he  says,  "The  Clinton  Administration  reject- 
ed repeated  offers  of  dialogue  with  Sudan.  That 
dialogue  could  have  led  to  access  to  Sudanese 
intelligence  on  the  bin  Laden  group. "  He  under- 
lines the  article's  validity,  affirming  how  "this 
utter  failure  of  diplomacy"  saw  repeated  offers 
from  Sudan's  president  Omar  al-Bashir  and 
other  high-ranking  officials  to  begin  a  dialogue 
on  terrorism.  "Washington  simply  refused  to 
begin  the  process  to  build  trust,  instead  seeming 
to  raise  the  bar  ever  higher  no  matter  what 
Khartoum  might  do. " 

However,  the  article  was  not  based  on  human 
sources  alone,  but  also  on  documents,  which  the  let- 
ter does  not  challenge.  Nor  does  the  letter  explain 
the  greatest  failure  of  all:  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion 's  response  to  the  arrest  by  Sudan  of  two  sus- 
pects for  the  1998  bombings  of  the  U.S.  Embassies 
in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  and  the  offer  to 
extradite  them.  The  administration  ordered  the 
destruction  of  Sudan 's  al-Shifa  medicine  plant  by 
cruise  missiles.  This  act,  it  is  now  generally  accept- 
ed, was  based  on  the  utterly  false  intelligence  that 
the  plant  was  associated  with  bin  Laden  and  was 
making  chemical  weapons.  Once  again,  as  the 
article,  and  now  their  letter,  demonstrates,  faulty 
intelligence  was  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
administration 's  Sudan  policy  all  along. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH  IN  THE 
HAMPTONS 


f 


IT  WAS  MY  GOOD  FORTUNE  to  have  4 
had  a  brief  friendship  with  Ted  Ammon  \ 
in  1985-86,  while  he  was  working  at  KKR  \ 
and  I  was  working  at  Drexel  Burnhamil 
Lambert  ["Murder  in  East  Hampton,"  by^ 
Michael  Shnayerson,  January].  He  was  \ 
charming,  witty,  and  full  of  life.  I  find  i 
Generosa  Amnion's  theories  about  who  i 
murdered  him  ridiculous.  First  she  claims  I 
that  it  was  a  homosexual  murder  based  1 
on  the  fact  that  toward  the  end  of  their : 
marriage  Mr  Ammon  lost  interest  in  hem 
Perhaps  Mr.  Ammon  had  finally  had 
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Look  up  your 
old  flame. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau. 

^^e're  shedding  light  on 

issues  that  affect  you  now, 

such  as  Internet  fraud,  home 

improvement,  travel,  and 

privacy.  To  check  on 

businesses  and  charities, 

call  your  local  BBB.  Or 

just  click  on  this  web  site 

for  helpful  information: 


w\A/w.nev\/york. bbb.org 


The  Better  Business  Bureau 

Helping  you  find  solutions. 


A  SCORE  IS  BORN  j 

Orson  Welles  and  composer  Bernard  Herrmann  on  the  set  of  Cifizen  Kane,  at  the  RKO  studio    'i 
in  Hollywood,  late  1940,  a  year  before  they  collaborated  on  The  Magnificent  Ambersons.  I 


i 


enough  of  her  greediness  and  erratic  be- 
havior. She  then  goes  on  to  claim  that  he 
was  having  an  affair  and  had  a  child  out 
of  wedlock.  She  should  make  up  her  mind 
on  how  she  wishes  to  tarnish  him. 

I  seriously  question  the  integrity  and 
motives  of  a  woman  who  so  easily  would 
attack  her  slain  husband's  character  with- 
out regard  for  their  children's  feelings. 

DANIELLE  PAQUET 
San  Leandro,  California 

AS  A  FRIENDLY  ACQUAINTANCE  of  both 
Generosa  and  Ted  Ammon,  I  take  issue 
with  the  characterization  of  Generosa  as 
an  awkward  and  reluctant  mother. 

Within  two  or  three  days  of  their  return 
from  Ukraine  in  the  early  90s,  my  hus- 
band and  I  went  for  an  informal  family 
dinner  to  meet  their  new  children,  Alexa 
and  Gregory.  That  evening  we  learned  of 
the  two  harrowing  journeys  they  had  made 
to  Ukraine  to  secure  their  adoption.  It  was 
clear  that  Generosa  was  the  driving  force 
behind  this  adoption.  I  got  the  impression, 
in  fact,  that  Ted  was  going  along  with  the 
adoption  primarily  to  humor  Generosa. 
We  learned  that  at  one  point,  when  they 
were  in  Russia  and  heard  the  children  were 
sick,  Ted  had  wanted  out.  But  Generosa 
was  determined  to  forge  ahead  and  pick 
them  up,  with  or  without  Ted,  regardless 
of  their  health. 

The  children  would  never  have  made 
it  as  far  as  the  States  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Generosa.  From  the  start,  she  was  very 
comfortable  and  loving  with  them,  which 
is  why  I  was  baffled  to  read  that  a  friend 
of  Generosa's  found  her  efforts  with  them 
"stressful  to  watch." 

LENNY  GOLAY 

New  York,  New  York 


LOST  MAGNIFICENCE 


AIR 


AS  A  FOOTNOTE  to  David  Kamp's  lovely',] 
and  poignant  article  about  Orson  Welles's  ,j 
Tlie  Magnificent  Ambersons  ["Magnificent)  ii 
Obsession,"  January],  I  thought  it  mighti'j 
be  of  interest  to  point  out  that,  despite  itsfl 
despicable  editing  butchery  by  RKO,  theii 
film  somehow  still  managed  to  earn  fouii!] 
Academy  Award  nominations  in  1942.  | 
including  those  for  best  picture,  best  sup-i 
porting  actress  (Agnes  Moorehead),  best> 
black-and-white  cinematography,  andil 
best  black-and-white  art  direction/interioM; 
decoration.  In  addition,  Ms.  Mooreheadi 
won  the  best-actress  award  from  the  New 
York  Film  Critics  for  her  devastating  por 
trayal  of  the  frustrated,  heartbroken  Fanny) 
Minafer.  It  was  surely  her  greatest  role  anQ( 
her  greatest  performance. 

As  for  actor  James  Cromwell's  statement! 
that  77?^  Magnificent  Ambersons  is  "a  hor<f 
rendous  film,"  I  can  only  say  that,  whikli 
I  have  long  admired  Cromwell's  perforr 
mances  and  his  advocacy  on  behalf  o;1 
animals,  in  this  case  his  vegetarianisrot 
seems  to  have  turned  his  critical  faculties^ 
into  vegetables. 

*  ROBERT  H.  (BO)  SMITHi 

New  York,  New  YorM 

MANY  THANKS  for  David  Kamp's  piecti 
on  Tlie  Magnificent  Ambersons.  I  only  wisl 
he  had  made  more  than  passing  mention 
of  composer  Bernard  Herrmann,  who,  umi 
like  Orson  Welles,  was  so  upset  by  th(i 
RKO  recut  that  he  had  his  name  taken  of  ( 
the  credits.  Although  it  was  obviously  im  i 
possible  for  director  Alfonso  Arau  to  cas- 
Joseph  Gotten  or  Dolores  Costello  in  hi;; 
TV  re-make,  I  wonder  if  he  has  consid  I 
ered  employing  the  one  "star"  of  the  origi 
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You  can  make  a  real  difference  in  a  child's  life  by  supporting  The  Fresh  Air  Fund. 

The  Fund  sends  thousands  of  inner-city  children  to  the  country  to  visit  volunteer  host 

families  or  experience  life  at  camp.  You  can  help.  For  only  $519  you  can  send  a  child 

to  the  country  for  two  weeks.  Give  a  child  the  priceless  gift  of  summertime  fun  and  hope. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund 

1  .800.367.0003 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund,  633  Third  Avenue,  14th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10017 
Visit  us  at  www.freshair.org  to  find  out  nnore. 


A  COPY  OF  OUR  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  REPORT  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  FRESH  AIR  FUND,  633  THIRD  AVENUE,  MTH  FLOOR,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10017  I212-897-B9001, 
OR  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  'A.V,  CHARITIES  BUREAU,  120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10271 , 
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In  the  Gonde  Nast 
Historical  Archive. 

Fine  art  digital  reproduc- 
tions of  early  20th  Century 
photographs  and  illustra- 
tions from  the  Conde  Nast 
Historical  Archive  by  such 
legends  as  George 
Hoyningen-Huene,  Horst 
P.  Horst,  Cecil  Beaton, 
Edward  Steichen,  Pavel 
Tchelitchew,  Christian 
Berard,  and  many  more. 
Priced  from  $125  to  $295. 
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LETTERS 


inal  Amhersous  that  is  still  alive  and  ever- 
green: Herrmann's  nostalgic,  elegiac  score. 

PRESTON  NEAL  JONES 
Hollywood,  California 

THE  TWO  FACES  OF  PAKISTAN 

I  AM  A  PAKISTANI  WOMAN  living  in  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  Hitchens's  article  ["On 
the  Frontier  of  Apocalypse,"  January]  left 
a  bitter  taste  in  my  mouth.  The  portrayal 
of  Pakistan  as  "an  artificial  nation,  born 
out  of  manipulation  and  middleman  tac- 
tics," is  not  only  insulting  but  also  an  over- 
simplification. Pakistan  is  a  nation  rich  in 
culture  and  heritage  and  was  not  just  an 
afterthought  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
two  million  people  who  gave  their  lives 
for  it  did  not  do  so  for  Islamic  fanaticism. 
Rather,  it  was  to  create  an  identity  of  their 
own,  separate  from  that  of  India. 

BAKHT  ANSARI 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 

HITCHENS'S  ARTICLE  was  superb.  Aver- 
age Americans  appear  to  have  forgotten 
the  reason  for  the  birth  of  the  Taliban.  It 
is  Pakistan,  a  country  which  wants  to  use 
its  terror  camps  and  those  in  Afghanistan 
to  create  turmoil  in  India.  With  all  its 
faults,  India  has  been  a  shining  example 
of  democracy,  so  rare  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  How  can  we  lump  a  thriving  democ- 
racy with  a  totalitarian  terrorist  regime? 
Hitchens's  brilliant  analysis  is  a  pleasant 
departure  from  the  shallow  and  often  ig- 
norant television  coverage  of  the  subject. 

H.  SUDHAKAR 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

THE  SHARON  CHRONICLES 

HOW  TOUCHING  of  Mr.  Ariel  Sharon 
["Stealth  Warriors."  by  Rich  Cohen,  De- 
cember]. He  is  "haunted"  by  the  acciden- 
tal deaths  of  69  people  in  Jordan.  Perhaps 
he  is  also  "haunted"  by  his  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  massacre  of  hundreds 
of  civilians  in  the  refugee  camps  of  Sabra 
and  Shatila,  when  he  allowed  the  Leba- 
nese Christian  militia  to  effectively  "clear 
the  area  out." 

JUAN  THOMAS  RICART 
Madrid,  Spain 

IT  IS  IRONIC  that  Saeb  Erakat,  chief  ne- 
gotiator for  the  Palestinian  Authority, 
quotes  the  saying  "You  cannot  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks"  in  reference  to  Ariel 
Sharon  ["Desert  Hawk,"  by  David  Mar- 
golick,  January].  I  would  imagine  it  more 
aptly  applies  to  his  boss,  Yasser  Arafat. 

RENEE  ADES 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


HI-FI  HEAVEN 

AS  ONE  OF  THE  MODERN-DAY  cultists 
who  are  drawn  to  vintage,  tube-powered 
"high-fidelity"  equipment,  I  was  imme- 
diately seduced  by  Bruce  Handy 's  arti- 
cle "The  Hi-Fi  Life"  [January]. 

In  1997, 1  lost  a  contemporary  stereo  sys- 
tem to  a  breakup  with  a  live-in  girlfriend.  In 
trying  to  set  up  my  new  household,  I  went 
shopping  at  a  neighborhood  thrift  store 
and  came  across  a  Bell  Electronics  console 
stereo  for  $40. 1  couldn't  get  over  how  cool 
it  looked,  with  its  cherry  cabinetry,  cane- 
covered  speakers,  brown  Bakelite  Garrard 
tonearm,  and  decidedly  atomic-age  styling. 
I  plunked  down  my  40  bucks  and  dragged 
the  thing  home— all  200  pounds  of  it!  This 
was  one  well-engineered  piece  of  equip- 
ment, with  enough  auxiliary  input  jacks 
to  accommodate  a  cassette  deck  and 
compact-disc  player.  And,  believe  me,  I 
still  can't  get  over  how  sweet  those  discs 
and  tapes  sounded  on  that  system! 

JIM  HUTTER 
Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  HEART  OF  LURAY, 
VIRGINIA 

IN  "MOURNING  IN  NEW  YORK"  [Novem- 
ber], Dominick  Dunne  portrayed  the 
town  of  Luray  in  a  very  descriptive  man- 
ner. He  said,  "Luray  is  a  popular  gather- 
ing place  for  motorcyclists  . . .  there  are 
several  tough  bars  there." 

The  Constitution  allows  for  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  it  says  nothing  about  lies. 
The  only  "biker  club"  to  visit  was  that  of 
Malcolm  Forbes,  who  brought  a  number 
of  his  friends  into  town  for  a  couple  of 
days.  You  don't  understand  how  this  can 
affect  a  small  town  and  its  citizens.  Luray 
Caverns  is  located  here  and  brings  more 
than  half  a  million  visitors  to  Luray  a 
year.  In  addition,  the  Shenandoah  Nation- 
al Park  is  about  19  minutes  from  Luray 
and  also  brings  many  visitors  to  the  area. 
While  there  are  no  bars  in  Luray,  we  do 
have  about  20  churches. 

RALPH  H.  DEAN 
Mayor,  Luray,  Virginia 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electronically 
with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  daytime 
phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters  to  the 
editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at  1-212-286- 
4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues  should  be 
sent  to  FAJR@neodata.com.  All  other  queries 
should  be  sent  to  vfniail@vf  com.  The  maga- 
zine reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissions, 
which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  used  in 
any  medium.  All  submissions  become  the 
property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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?lixJ^  ChickJi 

Animation  direcrfors  Vicl<y  Jenson,  Lorna  Cook, 

and  Brefida  Chapman,  photographed 

on  Will  Rogers  Beach  in  Pacific  Palisades,  Califomio. 

From  Helena  Lumme's  Great  Women  of  Film, 

J       out  this  month  from  Billboard  Books. 
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Von  Doren  and  Rideout  s 

Sfc/ppy  Rocei,  1933,  aHtie 

Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 


RAILROAD  CHrC  AT  THE  GETTY,  OSCAR'S  NEW  HOME,    . 
AND  AN  ED  ASNER  MOMENT 


TUESDAY      ^EDNESDAJ^  THURSDAY   ^ 


SATURDAY 


Miss  USA 
Competilion. 
Witness  the 
be-robed  lovelies' 
teeth,  Vaselined 
to  a  lustrous 
shimmer.  -< 


"Taken  by  Design: 
Photographs  from 
the  Institute  of 
Design,  1937-1971" 
otthe  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago.  Or,  as 
they  say  in  Variety, 
"Mixed  Pics  Sicced 
on  Chic."  Y 


Judy  Collins  at  the 

Paramount  Arts  Center 

in  Aurora, 

Illinois. 

Feel  the 

mel 
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The  Life  Achievement 
Award  at  this 

year's  Screen 
Actors  Guild 
Awards 
goes 
to  Ed 
Asner, 
who  has 
cornered  the 
market  on  Crusty 
but  Benign. 


17 

St.  Patrick's  Day. 
World  falls  prey  to 
green  food  coloring. 


Week  one  of  the 
Philadelphia 
Institute  of 
Contemporary 
Arf  s  show  called 
"The 

Photogenic" 
(i.e.,  no  Nan 
Goldin  pictures 
of  people  sitting 
on  toilets). 


n 

PBS's  American 
Masters  profiles 
Gene  Kelly, 
showing  us  his 
perfectionistic, 
hotheaded, 
and  needy 
side.  We  ore 
broadened. 


L.A.'s  Getty 
Museum:  "Railroad 
Vision,"  photo 
show  about  the 
railroad  from  the 
1 850s  to  the  present. 
Coal  hoppers  have 
o  moment. 

A 


The  jazz  musical 
One  Mo'  Time  opens 
on  Broadway. 
Cakewalk  on  over. 


Included  at  this 
year's  Whitney 
Biennial:  posthumous 
interviews  with 
Joseph  Cornell, 
conducted  by 
psychics  at  seances. 
Next  year:  warlocks 
gather  in  museum 
cafe  to  astral-project 
Basquiot. 


8 

The  Houston 
Grand  Opera 
presents 
Mozarf  s  The 
Ahduclion  from 
the  Seraglio, 
distressing 
those  audience 
members  who 
would  prefer  to 
be  abducted  to 
the  seraglio. 


Renaissance 
tapestries  hung 
at  N.Y.C.'s 
Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art: 
the  trodden-upon 
get  their 
comeupponce.y 


14 

Concert  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  to 
celebrate  jozzmeister 
Billy  Taylor's  80th 
birthday.  Near 
the  Seurat  artd  the 
Anselm  Kiefer  /  /  saw 
Met  donors  blowing 
reefer  . . . 
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Patrons  at 
Chicago's 
Field 
Museum 
stare  at  the 
dinosaur 
eggs  on 
display, 
Nvondering 
if  time  has 
deviled 
them.  ^ 


Pieter  Coecke  von  Aelst's  tapestry 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  circa  1555. 
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Opening  this  week 
at  Chicago's 
Museum  of 
Contemporary 
Photography:  show 
featuring  Chicago's 
buildings, 
alleys,  and 
"architectural 
fabric"  (a  reference, 
we  assume,  to  the 
Seorsuckers  Tower), 


The  Oscars,  held 
in  the  Kodak 
Theater 
this  year. 
Dorothy 
Chandler 
nostalgia 
sweeps  'hf- 
nat'or.  i 
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Beginning  this  week, 
the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art  highlights  influence 
of  industrial  design  on 
mass  America.  Cogs 
I  in  evidence. 


^am 
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L.A.'s  Getty  Museum 
mounts  "A  Treasury 
of  1 5th-Century 
Manuscript 
Illumination,"  first 
sighting  of  prose 
in  Los  Angeles  in 
decades. 
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Kiss  Me,  Kofe  at 
Chicago's  Ford  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 
A  veritable  waltz 
through  the  Cole  Porter 
songbook. 


HBO  airs  Liz 
Garbus's 
lesbian-themed 
prison 

documentary. 
The  Execution 
of  Wondo  Jean, 
tomorrow,  so 
order  your  favorite 
meal  tonight. 


Horry  Shearer's 
first  self-made  movie, 
Teddy  Bears'  Picnic, 
with  George 
Wendt  and 
Morgan 
Foirchild, 
debuts  in 
N.Y./L.A./S.F. 
iols  are  turned 
up  to  1 1.  < 


The  Sao  Paulo 
Biennial  opens. 
Thousands  convene;  < 
all  foil  to  mention 
that  name  of  host 
country  also  containsn 
name  of  foundation 
garment. 
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N.YC.'s  MoMA: 
illustrated  and 

•    graphic-design 
books  from 
pre-  and  post- 
revolutionary 
Russia.  Fine 
viewing, 
comrade! 
-< 


N.Y.C.'s  French  Institute 
presents  a  nonlinear, 
theatrical  collage 
based  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Lewis  Carroll, 
called  The  Alice  in 
Wonderland  Follies;  this 
could  get  rabbity. 


30/31 

Easter  weekend. 
Egg  hunters 
proceed 
lawnword. 


-BY  HENRY  ALFORD 
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Delhi  Special 

MIRA  NAIR'S  FAMILY  AFFAIR  IN  MOHSOOH  WEDDING 


I  onsoon  Wedding  takes  place  in  a  slice  of  upscale  India  where  cell  phones  and  hip-hop 
coexist  noisily  but  comfortably  with  arranged  marriages  and  elaborate,  centuries-old  rituals. 
But  globalism  is  only  background  music  here.  A  more  telling  Western  influence  on  this  wedding 
story  is  Father  of  the  Bride,  though  neither  of  that  films  incarnations  included  a  potentially 
derailing  subplot  about  child  molestation.  It's  a  testament  to  director  Mira  Nair,  whose  earlier 
films  include  Salaam  Bombay'  and  Mississippi  Masala,  that  Monsoon  Wedding  handles  such 
subject  matter  with  the  same  grace  that  infuses  the  rest  of  this  generous  and  openhearted 
comedy,  which  is  at  its  best  when  it  backseats  plot  and  simply  lets  its  large  cast  bicker,  sing, 

drink,  and  dance.  Like  real  family,  they  rub  one  another  the 
wrong  and  right  ways  with  an  effortlessness  that  suggests  decades, 

H^^HyWp  if  not  generations,  of  shared  history— an  acting  trick  that's  got  to 

m   Wf^' J  t)^  harder  than  it  looks.  One  standout,  playing  the  brides 

^  ^H  MB^^^^  harried  dad,  is  Naseeruddin  Shah,  who  is  one  of  India's  most 

D  C  C|  Pt^C  respected  stage  and  film  actors.  When  he  stands  over  his  sleeping 

■^^"  ■■  ■■'^^  daughter  and  says,  sighing,  with  a  mixture  of  awe,  tenderness, 

and  defeat,  "I  feel  love  1  almost  cannot  bear,"  you  too  feel 

the  weight  of  that  exquisite  oppression.  A  wonderful 
performance.  (Rating:  •••!4)        —BRUCE  HANDY 


Down  Mexico  Way 

ALFONSO  CUARON  HITS  THE  ROAD  WITH 
YTUMAMATAMBIEH 

-m  he  mere  idea  of  a  Mexican  road  movie 
might  make  anyone  a  bit  queasy,  but 
director  Alfonso  Cuoron's  rollicking 
film,  y  Tu  Mamo  7omb/en,  is  well  v/orth  the  ride. 
In  fact,  Cuaron  is  so  at  ease  with  his  native 
landscape— a  social  mosaic  that  sweeps  from 
the  upper-crust  parlors  of  Mexico  City  to  the 
squalor  of  roadside  shacks  on  its  outskirts-that 
his  film  is  propelled  along  effortlessly  from  start 
to  finish.  Y  Tu  Mama  Tambien,  or  "And  Your 
Mother  Too,"  follows  Tenoch  and  Julio,  two 
overheated  17-year-olds  on  summer  break  in 
the  capital,  who  manage  to  entice  Tenoch's 
cousin's  sexy  but  distraught  wife,  Luisa  (played 
by  Spanish  actress  Moribel  Verdu),  to  join 
them  on  a  quixotic  trip  to  the  coast.  As 
glimpses  of  their  sprawling  country  pass  by  the 
car  windows,  and  their  conversations  turn  from 
adolescent  to  earnest,  the  characters  undergo 
their  own  separate  journeys.  The  shifting  dy- 
namic among  the  three  is  practically  com- 
bustible, and  Gael  Garcia  Bernal,  as  Julio, 
delivers  a  performance  as  exhilarating  as  his 
turn  in  last  year's  Amores  Perros.  This  is  a  de- 
lightful, provocative  film  from  modern-day  Mex- 
ico, and  yet  one  more  sign  (along  with  films 
such  as  Amores  Perros  and  Cronos)  of  anoth- 
er Mexican  revolution  under  way.  (Rating: 
ir-k-k'/i)  -ANDERSON   TEPPER 


EMBRACEABLE  TWO 

Gael  Garci'a  Bernal  and  Maribel  Verdu 

in  Y  Tu  Mama  Tambien. 


ailer  of  the  month:  Showtime.  Directed  by:  Tom  Dey.  Starring:  Robert  De  Niro, 

Eddie  Murphy.  Rene  Russo,  William  Shatner.  Coming  to  a  theater  near  you: 

March  29.  The  pitch:  What  if  Robert  De  Niro,  Eddie  Murphy,  and  William  Shatner 
teamed  up  to  spoof  signature  roles  (from  Midnight  Run.  Beverly  Hills  Cop,  and  T.  J. 
Hooker,  respectively)  in  a  movie  about  . . .  Well,  who  cares  what  it's  about?  How  can 
the  damned  thing  lose?  It's  about:  Shrill,  superficial  Hollywood  producer  (Russo) 
persuades  struggling  television  network  to  pair  stereotypical  grumpy  cop  (De  Niro) 
with  preening,  pretentious  patrolman  (Murphy)  in  spurious,  cliched  "reality"  crime 
show  directed  by  washed-up  hambone  (Shatner).  Think  Network  crossed  with  Police 
.Academy  3  divided  by  Cops  with  some  EdTV  thrown  in.  You'll  laugh,  you'll  hate 
yourself  afterward:  Once  again.  Murphy  milks  kung  fu  for  yucks  through  the  use  of 
gerated  snarls  and  shrieks.  Once  again,  Shatner  has  inauthentic  hair  but  behaves 
though  no  one  else  can  tell.  Once  again,  De  Niro  scowls  and  squints  at  the  idiocy  of  his 
humans.    (Rating:  •••/;)  -WALTER  KIRN 
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^en  indulge  in  a  Lindor  Truffle. 
Its  lusciously  smooth  filling  will  melt 
you  away.  Created  with  passion  by  our 
Master  Swiss  Chocolatiers.    ^ 
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^        I     eeling  the  chill?  Escape  into  Lynn  Freed's 
^^L  House  of  Women  (Little,  Brown),  in  which 
■     a  perverse  father  loses  a  bet  and  thus  arranges 
^^^     for  his  teenage  daughter  to  be  kidnapped, 
taken  to  a  remote  island,  and  given  to  his  mysterious 
Syrian  cousin  in  marriage. 

Also  this  month:  The  suicide  of  Claire  Marvel  (Nan  A. 
Talese),  the  one  true  love  of  John  Burnham  Schwartz's 
married  hero,  sends  him  on  a  quest  to  uncover  what 
happened  to  his  old  lover.  A  driven  young  architect  falls 
under  the  curse  of  a  haunted  palace  in  J.  P.  Morrissey's 
gothic  page-flipper,  A  Weekend  at  Blenheim  (St.  Martin's 
Minotaur).  As  Richard  Brookhiser  recalls,  from  1735  to 
1918,  America's  First  Dynasty:  Vie  Adamses  (Free  Press), 
had  a  finger  in  every  political  pot.  He's  back— adultery, 
insincerity,  love,  and  intimacy  rear  their  ugly  heads  once 
again  in  Richard  Ford's  close-to-lhe-bone  collection  of 
stories  A  Multitude  of  Sins  (Knopf).  Revisiting  his  flops, 
scandals,  and  knockouts,  such  as  Apocalypse  Now  and 
Rocky,  superproducer  Mike  Medavoy,  with  Josh  Young, 
proves  You're  Only  As  Good  as  Your  Next  One  (Pocket 
Books).  In  TTie  Gloves  (North  Point  Press),  32-year-old 
amateur  boxer  Robert  Anasi  goes  to  the  mat  in  pursuit 
of  the  Golden  Gloves.  David  Teboul  throws  open  the 

doors  of  5,  Avenue  Marceau  (Abrams),  the  couture  house  of 

Yves  Saint  Laurent.  A  gun  put  to  the  temple  of  a  high-school 
girl  sparks  Laura  Kasischke's  poetic  novel  Tlie 
Life  Before  Her  Eyes  (Harcourt).  In  Julian 
Stallabrass's  Paris  Pictured  (Abrams),  beautiful 
baby  pictures  of  Paris  by  Brassai,  Doisneau,  and 
Man  Ray  capture  not  only  the  city's  history  but  also 
developments  in  modern  photography.  The 
Compact  Design  Portfolio  series  features  the  classic  works 
of  the  world's  foremost  designers,  including  Julie  lovine' 
Michael  Graves  (Chronicle).  Cast  away  the  unauthorized  bios 
(but  spare  the  action  figures)— Sheridan  Morley's  portrait  of  the  beloved  and 
remarkable  John  Gielgud  (Simon  &  Schuster)  brings  down  the  house.  David  Sheff' s 
China  Dawn  (HarperBusiness)  uncovers  the  new  Chinese  high-tech  revolutionaries 
powering  the  Asian  economy.  Soldiers  (Knopf)  is  Philip  Ziegler's  salute  to  the  lives  of 
fighting  men  from  1901  to  2001.  Down-and-dirty  wisecracker  Cynthia  Heimel  gets 
personal  in  Advanced  Sex  Tips  for  Girls  (Simon  &  Schuster).  Mary-Beth  Hughes  makes 
a  spectacular  splash  with  Wavemaker  II  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press).  Set  in  a  Japanese 
teahouse  in  San  Francisco,  Whitney  Otto's  winning  new  novel,  A  Collection  of  Beauties 

at  the  Height  of  Their  Popularity 
(Random  House),  should 
catapult  her  to  the  height  of 
popularity.  "Everything  that 
matters  in  life  I  learned  from 
horses"— so  speaketh  Bo  Derek 
in  Riding  Lessons  (Regan);  with 
a  leg  up  from  Mark  Seal, 
Bo  shares,  via  her  intimate 
equine  knowledge,  her 
secrets  on  how  to  penetrate 
the  male  psyche.  Now, 
Secretariat,  he  was  hot  stuff  ... 


Clockwise  from  top  right: 
the  view  from  the  top  of  La  Colonne 
de  Juillet,  Paris,  photographed  by 
Willy  Ronis,  1957;  an  Alessi  clock 
designed  by  Michael  Graves,  1992; 
Yves  Saint  Laurent  with  his  hats, 
2001;  Mike  Medavoy. 
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The  Witching  Hour 

THE  CRUCIBLE  RETURNS-JUST  IN  TIME 

^^  t  least  in  Salem  the  witch  trials  were  held  in 
^P^k  public.  Was  it  prescient  of  Sir  Richard 
^^L^^k  Eyre,  former  director  of  Britain's  Roy- 
^m^^^^^  a\  National  Theatre,  to  accede  to 
Arthur  Miller's  wishes  and  bring  the  playwright's 
most  produced  work  to  Broadway's  Virginia  The- 
atre in  March,  or  is  the  uncomfortable  truth  just  the 
fact  that  The  Crucible  has  the  strength  to  speak  to 
each  generation  because  its  subject  matter,  a  soci- 
ety afraid  of  dissent,  remains  sadly  and  cyclically 
relevant?  At  the  heart  of  the  play  are  two  people 
whose  basic  human  decency  will  not  erode,  even 
under  the  most  pressing  of  circumstances.  Eyre  has 
cast  Liam  Neeson  as  John  Proctor— an  honorable 
farmer  who  takes  on  the  neighborhood  by  refus- 
ing to  admit  to  consorting  with  the  Devil— because 
"there  is  something  heroic  about  him,  inherently 
decent,"  and  Laura  Linney  as  his  righteous  and 
loving  wife  because  "she  is  a  rock  of  integrity." 
(The  principals'  good  looks  and  box-office  appeal, 
we  must  assume  then,  are  directorial  gravy.)  So 
when  posed  with  the  current  most-oft-asked  ques- 
tion in  cultural  journalism— "In  a  post-9/1 1  world,  do 

you  think now  has  different  implications?"- 

Eyre  replies,  "It  is  extremely  hard  at  the  moment  to 
take  a  stand  against  the  consensus.  The  play  takes 
place  in  the  1 7th  century,  but  I  hope  it  will  feel  like 
the  present  day"  John  Ashcroft,  your  house  seats 
await  you  at  the  box  office.   -HELEN  SCHULMAN 


WORLD  BEAT 


Nic*'*  hip,  new  leilaiUuint  KSFTiiS  (8  "Rue  Defly.)  has.  only,  a  feur  tohleAr-lt'i,  an.  oAt  gflik^  liy-  day.. 

Sydney's  ibitkouAe  UotcL  (275  Pitt  StJieaL)  KoA-  fcmn,  hoMr-one.  in,  a  fcHuneiv  chopAl Jn,  Porls,  conceniA,  gx^- 

on,  until  th£.  ivee,  \\ounA.  efcAy,  night  at  £e  "RiAeAuoDi  (16  llue  de,  la  Johj^TiD^ale) ,  an  old  gxinxitent  u/<DiekotUie. 


The  Spying  Game 

HENRY  PORTER'S  CHILLING  NOVEL  A  SPY'S  LIFE 

nd  you  thought  the  Cold  War  was  over.  Not  in  A  Spy's  Life,  a  taut  new  thriller 
about  international  espionage  by  Henrj'  Porter,  Vanity  Fair's  London  editor.  Robert 
Harland,  a  former  British  intelligence  agent,  has  tried  valiantly  to  come  in  from  the 
cold,  but  then  someone  sabotages  his  plane,  it  crashes  and  nearly  kills  him— and  things  only 
get  worse  from  there.  For  the  next  402  pages,  a  dizzying  array  of  antagonists  stalk,  beat  up, 
kidnap,  arrest,  chase,  shoot  at,  and  otherwise  torment  him,  from  double-crossing  ex-colleagues 
to  Russian  generals  to  Serb  war  criminals.  Although  Harland  is  now  on  special  assignment 
for  the  secretary-general,  even  at  U.N.  headquarters  someone's  henchmen  knock  him  out, 
administer  cocaine  to  simulate  a  self-inflicted  overdose,  and  try  to  pitch  him  out  the  window. 
Deftly  orchestrating  a  byzantine  plot  and  a  multinational  cast  of  characters,  Porter  creates  a 
chilling  global  masquerade  in  which  no  one  is  who  he  (or  she)  pretends  to  be— not  even  the  love 
of  Harland's  life.  Many  years  ago,  he  gave  his  heart  to  the  beauteous  Eva,  a  Czech  spy  who 
vanished  behind  the  Iron  Curtain— only  to  re-appear  decades  later  via  the  strange  young  Internet 
whiz  who  insists  he's  Eva  and  Harland's  son.  Even  the  boy  is  up  to  his  eyeballs  in  skulduggery. 
"V»'e  were  all  bom  to  treachery,"  proclaims  the  ultimate  bad  guy,  a  protean  character  who  turns 
out  to  be  running  a  vast  global  criminal  network  from  his  laptop.  Cast  Harrison  Ford  as  the  battered, 
world-weary  Harland  and  you've  got  a  postmodern  Bond  for  the  21st  century.    -Leslie  Bennetts 
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Living  Dead 

ART  ROCK  FROM  THE  HEART  OF  TEXAS 


B 


APPETITE 
FOR  DESTRUCTION 

Above,  Austin's  Trail  of  Dead: 

from  left,  Conrad  Keely, 

Kevin  Allen,  Jason  Reece, 

and  Neil  Busch  backstage  at 

New  York's  Knitting  Factory. 

Right,  the  band  warms 

up  for  a  show. 


ack  In  1967,  the  Who  brought 
instrument  smashing  to  America. 
In  2000,  ...  And  You  Will  Know 
Us  by  the  Trail  of  Dead,  the 
high-voltage  art-rock  band  from 
Austin,  Texas,  returned  the  favor, 
blowing  away  English  audiences  with 
its  thrillingly  destructive  stage  show 
at  the  All  Tomorrow's  Parties  festival 
in  East  Sussex.  Unlike  the  Who, 
however,  the  members  of  Trail  of 
Dead  often  end  up  worse  off  than 
their  equipment,  suffering  bruises, 
gashes,  even  the  occasional 
impalement.  "Hopefully,  things  won't 
escalate  to  the  point  where  we're 
having  limbs  and  things  chopped  off," 
says  singer,  guitarist,  and  part-time 
drummer  Conrad  Keely,  who  bears  an  eerie 
resemblance  to  the  young  Don  Ho,  "but  a 
tour  isn't  a  tour  without  a  good  injury."  Their 
second  album.  Madonna,  earned  them  raves, 
and  not  just  from  confused  fans  of  the  Materia 
'■  '  Girl.  Interscope  Records  liked  it  enough  to 

release  the  band's  as-yet-untitled  foilow-up-c  thrashing  blend  of  dissonant,  swirling  soundscapes 
and  blistering  hard  rock-at  the  end  of  February.  "When  we  go  into  the  studio,"  says  Keely,  "I'm 
thinking  Doric  Side  of  the  Moon  here,  you  know?  Or  De  La  Soul  Is  Dead."  So  what's  with  the  goth 
name?  Keely,  whose  bizarre  pseudo-intellectual  dissertations  are  a  staple  of  the  group's  Web 
site  (trailofdead.com),  answers  with  characteristic  insincerity:  "Our  lawyer  said  we  can't  talk  about  it, 
because  a  manufacturer  of  a  leading  laundry  detergent  is  saying  we  took  the  name  off  its  label, 
which  is  not  true.  So  you  con  go  ahead  and  print  that  if  you  want."  -MICHAEL  HOGAN 


Heady  Metal 

ANDREW  WK  WANTS  TO  PARTY  LIKE  IT'S  1985 
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t's  been  a  while  since  rock  music  found  itself  a  true  believer  like 
AndreM^  WK.  In  our  weary  world,  the  23-year-old's  absolute 
commitment  to  the  sheer  euphoria  of  life  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
familiar  drone  of  irony  and  doubt  that  it's  initially  hard  not  to  view  him 
through  that  same  lens.  The  Detroit-born  longhair  is  the  pop  star  we  didn't 
know  we  needed,  and  his  debut  album,  /  Get  Wet,  is  a  testament  to  his 
four-on-the-floor,  over-amped  strength  of  purpose.  The  singularity  of  Andrew 
WK's  manifesto  is  easily  discerned  in  "Party  Hard,"  an  80s-metal-meets- 
Abba  anthem  that  attains  a  rare  clever-dressed-as-stupid  finesse.  "I  don't 
want  to  make  music  that  surprises  you.  I  wont  it  to  do  exactly  what  you 
want  it  to  do,"  says  our  hero  with  uncontoined  enthusiasm.  "I  wont  my 
music  to  be  as  big  as  possible.  Life's  way  too  short  to  beat  around  the  bush. 
Let's  go,  let's  commit.  There  are  no  rules.  This  is  the  song.  It  slams.  And  that's 
the  beauty  of  it."  It's  some  feat  to  fashion  positive  motivational  messages 
from  songs  with  titles  such  as  "Party  'til  You  Puke,"  but  if  anyone  can,  it's 
Andrew  WK.  "It's  about  picking  what  you're  gonna  do  and  doing  it  without 
fail  with  everything  you  have,"  he  exhorts.  "These  songs  ore  invitations. 
They're  like  an  extended  hand.  If  token,  it  can  pull  you  into  another 
place.  As  far  as  you  want  to  go.  It's  up  to  you."        -EDWARD  HELMORE 


METAL  MISSIONARY 

Andrew  WK  releases  his  debut  album,  /  Gef  Wet,  this  month. 
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Internet  Access,  call 
(800)  FREE  MSN. 


Get  online 
with  MSN. 
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Invite  15  friends  to  dinner. 
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Shopping 

Buy  festive  centerpiece. 
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Music 

Find  roof-ralsing 

dance  tunes. 
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Online  Contacts 
Receive  "Hunky  Kurtis 
Is  In  town." 


E-mail 

Un-invite  15  friends. 
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With  MSNf  the  Internet  service  from 
Microsoft,  you'll  see  just  how  useful 
the  Web  can  be.  Built  with  advanced 
Microsoft  technology  and  tuned  for 
Broadband,  MSN  is  a  great  alternative  to 
AOL.  With  the  most  popular  e-mail  and 
search',  plus  great  shopping,  finance,  and 
music,  MSN  has  everything  you  need  to 
get  on  the  Web  and  everything  you  want 
when  you  get  there.  Visit  msn.com  today. 

More  Useful  Everyday 
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IT'S  A  BIRD,  IT'S  A 
PLANE .. .  IT'S  THE  MGEISU 

Since  1938,  Superman  has  embodied  America's 

shifting  values-secular  messiah,  ultimate  immigrant,  machc 

square.  His  latest  incarnation  goes  deeper  than  the 

suburban-gothic  twist  of  the  WB's  hit  series  Smallville; 

it's  a  pop-myth  response  to  September  11 


n  1992,  DC  Com- 
ics half-wittingly  pulled 
off  one  of  the  biggest  PR. 
ploys  in  publishing  history, 
making  worldwide  news  with  its 
plan  to  do  the  unthinkable:  kill  Su- 
perman. That  DC  also  planned  to 
resurrect  the  defender  of  "truth,  jus- 
tice, and  the  American  way"  as  soon 
as  it  could  concoct  some  cockamamie 
Lazarus  device  (from  Professor  Mo- 
riarty  in  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories 
to  Star  Trek's  Mr.  Spock  to  Buffy  the 
Vampire  Slayer,  no  one  ever  truly  dies 
in  pop  culture— it's  replaced  religion 
as  the  guarantor  of  immortality)  didn't 
stop  the  press  from  swarming  like  gup- 
pies.  "We  were  stunned,"  DC  editor 
Mike  Carlin  recalled  in  Les  Daniels's 
Superman:  The  Complete  History ^The 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Man  of  Steel.  "I 
can't  believe  that  people  went  for  it  as 
hard  as  they  did."  The  issue  in  which 
Superman  sacrificed  himself  to  save  Earth  even- 
tually sold  more  than  six  million  copies;  in  subse- 
quent issues,  caped  luminaries  from  every  space 
quadrant  flapped  in  to  pay  final  respects.  To  some 

commentators.  Superman's  death  was  more  than  

a  pseudo-event— it  carried  political  portent.  In  a 
New  York  Times  op-ed  column  on  November  22,  1992,  Frank 
Rich  contended  that  the  Man  of  Steel  not  only  was  a  victim  of 
changing  tastes— "Next  to  Indiana  Jones,  Luke  Skywalker,  and 
Captain  Kirk,  ironic  semi-superheroes  of  a  New  Age,  Super- 
man was  a  world-class  bore"— but  emblemized  a  sure  and 
supreme  America  that  was  long  gone.  Rich  even  ascribed  Pres- 
ident Bush's  election  defeat  to  his  failure  to  recognize  that 
everything  the  S-man  stood  for  just  didn't  cut  it  anymore.  Pops. 
"in  a  campaign  that  was  almost  per\'erse  in  its  inability  to 
ga'j!?e  :he  -iopular  mood,  President  Bush  . . .  never  understood 
ih  and  justice  remain  moral  absolutes  to  voters. 


BIRTH  OF  A  LEGEND 

lop,  Superman,  circa 
1940s;  the  Man  of  Steel 

debuted  in  issue 

No.  I  of  Action  Com\cs, 

June  1938,  above. 


'the  American  way'  is  being  redefined  in  a 
society  where  people  are  more  concerned 
about  their  families'  futures  than  about 
whether  its  young  men  can  leap  over  build- 
ings or  fly  into  battle."  After  September  11, 
however,  the  country  cares  once  again 
about  whether  its  young  men— and  wom- 
en—can fly  into  battle.  If  the  death  of 
Superman  in  1992  augured  early  retire- 
ment for  Bush  Sr.,  his  son's  presidency 
seems  to  have  given  Superman  a  new 
kiss  of  life. 

Superman  has  always  been  a  sym- 
bol of  patriotism,  his  red  cape  in  flight 
a  rippling  flag.  Even  as  firemen,  po- 
lice, rescue  workers,  and  volunteers 
were  justly  being  hailed  as  society's 
"real  heroes,"  I  noticed  the  Super- 
man insignia  popping  up  in  the 
streets  on  T-shirts  and  other  tops.  I 
heard  Laurie  Anderson's  "O  Super- 
man" on  the  radio,  its  haunting  lines 
"Here  come  the  planes  /  They're  American 
planes"  sounding  like  prophecy.  Five  for  Fight- 
ing performed  their  chart-making  anthem,  "Super- 
man (It's  Not  Easy),"  at  the  Concert  for  New  York 
City  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  October 
20.  In  one  of  those  synchronicities  that  make  it 
appear  pop  culture  has  an  unconscious  tap  into 
the  future  (apart  from  conspiracy  theories,  how  else 
could  one  explain  the  thick  backlog  of  C.I.A.  movies  and  series 
in  the  works  pre-9/11?— it  was  as  if  Hollywood  sensed  some- 
thing coming),  October  also  saw  the  premiere  of  the  WB's 
Smallville.  a  series  about  Superman's  boyhood  in  the  bucolic 
heartland.  The  show  became  the  fall  season's  sleeper  hit  and 
gave  Superman  something  he  never  had  before:  wounded 
depth.  His  goodness  no  longer  pours  straight  from  the  milk 
carton  but  is  laced  with  sacrificial  blood.  The  regeneration  of 
the  Superman  brand  is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  enter- 
tainment business  and  a  demonstration  of  how  pop  myth 
adapts,  rewrites  its  own  history,  reflects  contemporary  values 
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in  an  enlarging  mirror,  and,  like  Greek  myth,  cloaks  human 
fears  and  desires  as  godly  forces  and  supernatural  feats. 

H^at,  they're  allJewish,  superheroes.  Superman,  you  don't  think  he's 
Jewish?  Coming  from  the  old  country,  changing  his  name  like  that. 
Clark  Kent,  only  a  Jew  would  pick  up  a  name  like  that  for  himself. 
—From  Michael  Chabon's  Tlw  Amazing  Adventures 
of  Kavalier  &  Clay. 


The  characters  of  Kavalier  and  Clay 
were  inspired  by  a  pair  of  Jewish 
nebbishes  named  Jerry  Siegel  and 
Joe  Shuster,  classmates  at  Cleve- 
land's Glenville  High  School  in  the 
early  1930s  who,  in  one  of  the  hap- 
pier ironies  of  mass  culture,  helped 
themselves  to  the  philosopher  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche's  concept  of  the  "super 
man"— the  superior  being  of  intellect  and 
self-mastery  that  the  Nazis  later  elevated  into 
the  Aryan  ideal— and  molded  him  into  a 
democratic  idol  and  supreme  mensch.  Siegel, 
the  writer  of  the  team,  and  Shuster,  the 
artist,  had  goofed  around  with  other  car- 
toon heroes  when  they  worked  on  the  school 
paper,  including  a  parody  of  Tarzan  called  Goober 
the  Mighty,  who  could  break  twigs  with  his  bare 
hands.  Superman  went  through  several  trial 
runs— he  was  a  telepath  and 
Svengali  figure,  then  a  strong- 
man type— but  nothing  about 
him  was  extraordinary.  The  cre- 
ative breakthrough  didn't  occur 
until  Siegel  conceived  of  his  brain- 
child as  being  the  sole  survivor  of 
a  doomed  planet  called  Krypton,  a 
cosmic  refugee  who  can  never  re- 
turn home.  With  his  alien  address 
and  miraculous  abilities.  Superman 
is  the  ultimate  immigrant  and  Earth's 
heaven-sent  redeemer,  his  foster  par- 
ents the  Joseph  and  Mary  of  a  kick-ass 
Jesus.  As  Les  Daniels  writes  in  Super- 
man: The  Complete  History,  "There  are 
parallel  stories  in  many  cultures,  but 
what  is  significant  is  that  Siegel.  working  in  the  generally 
patronized  medium  of  the  comics,  had  created  a  secular 
American  messiah." 

Also  genius  was  giving  Superman  an  Everyman  alter 
ego,  reversing  the  double-identity  gambit  that  was  standard 
operating  procedure.  Where  alter  egos  in  comics  tended 
to  be  smoking-jacket  dandies  (such 
as  Batman's  millionaire  play-    ,^ 
boy  Bruce  Wayne),  Clark  Kent— 
to  quote  again  from  Superman: 
The  Complete  History—v^as  mod- 
eled "almost  masochistically"  af- 
ter Siegel  and  Shuster  themselves, 
who  made  their  mild-mannered 
reporter  "timid,  myopic,  working 
class,  and  socially  maladroit."  En- 
tering the  labor  force  in  civilian 
disguise  put  Superman/Qark  Kent 
in  the  screwball  prcdicamcii  df 
cornpc;inr  wit'i  himself  for  t'      S- 
o.jorter  Lois  Lane, 


It's  slightly  unsettling 
to  see  how  many  incidents  in 

the  Superman  films 

toy  with  catastrophic  perils 

that  after 

September  II  no 

longer  seem  like  pulp 

fiction. 


who  found  Superman  dishy  and  Clark  a  hapless  drip.  This  was 
more  than  a  gimmick.  It  turned  the  superhero  game  inside  out. 
Other  colorful  crime-fighters,  Jules  Feiffer  observed  in  The  Great 
Comic  Book  Heroes,  had  to  put  themselves  through  an  absurd 
amount  of  rigmarole  to  get  in  gear.  "The  Green  Hornet,"  for  ex- 
ample, "had  to  go  through  the  fetishist  fol-de-rol  of  donning 
costume,  floppy  hat,  black  mask,  gas  gun,  men- 
acing automobile,  and  insect  sound  effects 
before  he  was  even  ready  to  go  out 
in  the  street."  But  Superman  didn't 
suit  up  for  action— he  suited  down. 
"Superman  had  only  to  wake  up 
in  the  morning  to  be  Superman. 
In  his  case,  Qark  Kent  was  the  put 
on."  Why  did  he  bother? 

To  Feiffer,  the  point  of  this  put- 
on  may  have  been  that  "Kent  existed 
not  for  the  purposes  of  the  story  but  the 
reader.  He  is  Superman's  opinion  of  the 
rest  of  us,  a  pointed  caricature  of  what 
we,  the  noncriminal  element,  were 
really  like.  His  fake  identity  was  our 
real  one."  Which  made  Superman  the 
first  self-reflexive  comic-book  hero,  the 
first  to  marry  daydreams  of  omnipotence  to 
the  dopey  indignities  of  workaday  life. 

Superman  made  his  debut  on  the  cover  of 
issue  No.  1  of  Action  Comics,  June  1938,  a  prime 
document  in  popular  culture.  Such  an  unassuming 
debut,  downright  austere.  Its  star  is  unbilled  on  the 
cover,  smacking  a  car  against  a  boulder  as  civilians 
flee;  no  explanatory  words  or  dialogue  garnish  the 
scene— it's  like  a  silent-movie  still.  Reflecting  the  Depres- 
sion era  that  shaped  Siegel's  and  Shuster's  sensibilities. 
Superman's  early  exploits  concern  social  injustices,  tak- 
ing Capraesque  pokes  at  bankers  and  other  swollen  big 
shots,  and  the  artwork  exemplifies  the  boxy,  bare- 
minimum,  quick-stroke  storytelling  that  one  associates 
with  the  30s  films  of  William 
Wellman,  Roy  Del  Ruth,  W.  S. 
Van  Dyke.  "Shuster  represent- 
ed the  best  of  old-style  comic 
book  drawing,"  Feiffer  wrote. 
"His  work  was  direct,  unpretti- 
fied— crude  and  vigorous;  as  easy 
to  read  as  a  diagram.  No  creamy 
lines,  no  glossy  illustrative  ef- 
fects, no  touch  of  that  bloodless 
prefabrication  that  passes  for 
professionalism  these  days."  Su- 
perman bounded  and  soared  over 
a  Fortune-cover  industrial  land- 
scape where  dams,  bridges,  planes, 
snub-nosed  trains,  and  skyscrap- 
ers (with  blank  squares  for  win- 
dows, like  paper  cutouts)  seemed 
to  bend  as  he  zoomed  past.  His 
adopted  city  was  named  Metrop- 
olis, an  homage  to  Fritz  Lang's 
classic  German  Expressionist  film 
about  an  Art  Moderne  dystopia 
where  urban  drones  are  slaves  to 
the  machine,  working  prison  shifts 
in  helHsh  boiler  rooms  as  their  ef- 
fete masters  frolic  in  penthouse 
"pleasure  gardens."  But  just  as  they 


PAST  ACTION  HERO 

Starring  as  Superman, 
from  top:  George 
Reeves  in  the  1952-57 
TV  series;  Christopher 
Reeve  in  the  1978 
film;  and,  from  the 
1993-97  Lois  &  Clark 
series.  Dean  Cain 
v/ith  Teri  Hatcher 
as  Lois  Lane. 
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did  with  Nietzsche's  concept  of  the  superman,  Siegel  and  Shus-  \^  fit  individualism.  Its  heroes  had  the  tortured  inner  lives  of 
ter  grabbed  a  sligiit  figment  of  a  broody  visionary  German  ^^  poetes  maiidits  (racked  with  guilt  and  doubt,  Spiderman,  soon 
archetype  and  turned  it  sunny-side  up  with  American  opti-  (         )   to  have  his  own  major  motion  picture,  was  considered  the 

\^_y    webhead  Hamlet)  and  milked  their  mood  swings  like 


o 


mism  and  healthy  pep.  Sure,  their  Metropolis  had  its  share 
of  problems— robot  attacks,  lava  flows  in  the  subway  sys 
tem— but  it  was  a  clean,  prosperous,  efficient  beehive  whose 
beacon  spires  beckoned  like  those  of  the  Emerald  City 
of  Oz  (which  jibed,  since  Kal-L's  rocket  ship  had  landed 
in  Kansas.  Dorothy's  home  state).  Superman  was  a 
product  of  the  Depression,  but  the  comics 
anticipated  the  flusher,  more  confident 
postwar  boom  ahead. 


Reflecting  a  victorious  America, 
Superman  became  chestier  and 
glossier  in  the  50s,  cruising  through 
the  comics  like  a  big,  waxed  Buick 
Sausaged  into  Superman's  tights 
for  the  first  broadcast  of  the  televi- 
sion adaptation  in  1952  was  George 
Reeves,  whose  sweet,  gentlemanly 
reserve  in  the  dual  role  acquired 
poignancy  after  his  presumed  sui 
cide  in  1959.  Despite  the  chumpy 
foes  Superman  faced  and  flimsy  sets  that 
looked  like  cardboard  constructions,  the 
show  was  a  hit  and  a  rerun  perennial  on  after-school  TV. 
During  the  Cold  War,  however,  even  the  most  innocuous  enter- 
tainment package  could  be  sniffed  for  subversive  content.  In 
1954  the  psychiatrist  Fredric  Wertham  spooked  the  country 
with  his  book  Seduction  of  the  Innocent,  a  lurid  decoding  of  the 
covert  and  overt  depravities  of  comics  inflicted  on  impression- 
able malt-shop  youths.  The  son  of  Krypton  got  a  lighter  indict- 
ment than  did  Batman  and  Robin,  with  their  bulgy  man-boy 
bond,  and  Wonder  Woman,  with  her  butch  gang  and  bondage 
motifs,  but  he  was  still  cited  as  a  bad  influence.  "If  I  were  asked 
to  express  in  a  single  sentence  what  has  happened  mentally  to 
many  American  children  ...  I  would  say  that  they  were  con- 
quered by  Superman." 

An  alarm  bell  of  cultural  paranoia  perfect  for  the  McCarthy 
era.  Seduction  of  the  Innocent  led  to  editorial  debate.  Senate 
hearings,  and  the  institution  of  the  Comics  Code  Authority, 
which  neutered  comic  books  as  effectively  as  the  Hays  Office 
did  movies  after  1934.  Post-code  Superman  became  an  unim- 
peachable pillar  of  Boy  Scout  virtues,  as  did  the  entire  roster 
of  DC  Comics  superheroes.  "DCs  comic  books  emphasized 
responsibility  to  the  community  over  individualism,  and  the 
creators  minimized  the  importance  of  the  latter,  perhaps  unin- 
tentionally, by  giving  all  of  their  superheroes  essentially  the 
same  personality,"  Bradford  W.  Wright  points  out  in  his  schol- 
arly overview  Comic  Book  Nation.  "Superman.  Batman,  the 
Flash,  and  all  other  DC  superheroes  'spoke'  in  the  same  care- 
fully measured  sentences.  Each  reacted  to  situations  in  the  same 
predictable  manner.  They  were  always  in  control,  rarely  impul- 
sive, and  never  irrational."  The  look  of  the  comics  was  also 
conformist,  the  colors  bubblegum,  the  backdrops  utilitarian  and 
unadorned— flat  panels  within  Hat  panels.  I  remember  reading 
Superboy  comics  as  a  kid  and  being  amused  even  then  how 
every  building  in  Smaliville  looked  like  a  shed.  It  was  as  if 
America  had  become  one  happy  municipal  project. 

When  Marvel  Comics  learned  to  rock  'n'  roll  in  the  60s,  it 
goosed  everyone  out  of  this  collective  coma.  With  its  mock  hy- 
perbole, class-clown  nicknames  for  its  characters,  continuing 
story  lines,  kinetic  drav.in-.  by  such  jrodigious  talents  as  Steve 


Method  actors.  Marvel's  blitzkrieg  coincided  with  the  advent  of 
the  New  Journalism  and  had  a  comparable  effect.  In  his  in- 
troduction to  the  anthology  The  New  Jowncdism,  Tom  Wolfe 
described  the  beige  tone  of  understatement  in  the  nonfiction 
prose  that  dominated  at  the  time  as  a  sickly  pall- 
Readers  were  bored  to  tears  without  under- 
standing why."  Similarly,  comic-book  read- 
ers didn't  understand  how  bored  they  were 
by  the  paternalistic  DC  formula  until  Mar- 
vel spiked  the  punch  bowl,  releasing  the  id 
DCs  superego  had  long  suppressed.  When 
DC  strove  to  emulate  Marvel  in  the  rele- 
vance department,  as  in  a  Superman 
story  from  the  70s  about  a  mutton- 
chopped  concert  promoter  who 
brainwashes  hippies  with  hypnotic 
ditties  (sample  couplet:  "You're  a 
screwball,  lame  brain  idiot  child,  but 
your  kisses  drive  me  wild"),  it  was 
like  watching  Dad  try  to  do  the  latest 
dance  craze  on  the  living-room  rug. 

Whatever  contemporaneous  kick  Super- 
man carried  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  came  en- 
tirely off  the  movie  and  TV  screens.  The  first  two  Superman 
mo\KS—Supermcm  and  Superman  II,  written  by  (among  others) 
Robert  Benton  and  David  Newman,  the  screenwriters  of  Bonnie 
and  Clyde,  who  had  done  the  book  for  the  1966  Broadway  musi- 
cal comedy  It's  a  Bird.  It's  a  Plane,  It's  5w/?erwa«— hopscotched 
along  with  offhand  wisecracks  and  clever  twists  on  Superman 
shtick.  The  casting  was  unimprovable.  Christopher  Reeve  appeared 
freshly  minted  for  the  lead,  his  Clark  Kent  and  Superman  flip 
sides  of  the  same  medallion,  his  charm  and  playful  modesty  buoy- 
ing his  broad-shouldered  handsomeness  with  a  graceful,  coasting 
quality  that  recalled  Cary  Grant,  Rock  Hudson  in  Pillow  Talk,  and 
James  Gamer  in  Maverick.  His  performance  gets  better  with  each 
rewatching,  as  does  Gene  Hackman's  as  a  foppish,  mellifluous  Lex 
Luthor,  who,  working  in  a  prison  laundry  room,  informs  a  fellow 
inmate,  "I  want  my  Liberace  record  back  tonight."  As  Superman's 
father,  Marlon  Brando  managed  to  be  even  queenier,  savoring  his 
posh  line  readings  as  if  he  were  spoofing  a  Distinguished  English 
Actor  picking  up  an  easy  paycheck,  the  white  wig  on  his  trophy 
head  capped  with  a  snow-cone  curl. 


superman:  Is  that  how  a  warped  brain  like  yours  gets  its  kicks, 

by  planning  the  deaths  of  innocent  people? 
LEX  luthor:  No,  by  causing  the  deaths  of  innocent  people. 

—Superman:  The  Movie. 


F 


Ditko  and  Jack  Kirb> 
spokesman,  Stan  Lci 

'   ^i  I  I  Y     FAIR 


the  impt.c-sario  gusto  of  its  editor- 
i  becamr  ;hc  headquarters  for  mis- 


un  as  the  first  two  Supermans  remain  (there  were  four  in  all), 
it's  fascinating  and  slightly  unsettling  to  see  how  many  inci- 
dents in  those  films  toy  with  catastrophic  perils  that  after  Sep- 
tember 11  no  longer  seem  like  pulp  fiction.  Reality  has  caught  up 
with  escapism.  The  first  Supermcm  has  Luthor  threatening  to  re- 
lease poison-gas  pellets  in  thousands  of  air  ducts,  "effectively  anni- 
hilating half  the  population  of  Metropolis."  The  second  opens  at 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  where  terrorists  intend  to  detonate  a  hydrogen 
bomb  that  will  level  Paris  if  their  demands  aren't  met.  Hearing  the 
news,  Kent  stammers  to  editor  Perry  White  (Jackie  Cooper),  "But 
gee  whiz,  Mr.  White,  that's  terrible,"  to  which  White  sarcastically 
snaps,  "That's  why  they  call  them  terrorists,  Kent."  We  now  know 
that  this  wasn't  such  a  loony-tune  scheme:  Algerian  hijackers  were 
thwarted  from  destroying  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  1994.  Washington, 
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'  -d  to  editorial  debate 
the  Comics  Code  A 
effectively  as  the  Ha\ 
i^erman  became  an  u 
11  >n.iies.  as  did  the  entire  n 
"DCs  comic  books  emphasi 
over  individualism,  and    ' 
■'  ■'     '  "ter.  perhaps  unm 
■OS  essentially  (he 
ii  points  out  in  his  schol- 
lan.  Batman,  the 
in  the  same  care- 
Niluations  in  the  same 
Tol.  rarely  impul- 
eomics  was  also 
OS  utilitarian  and 
nber  reading 
...^^,  ^vcn  then  how 
a  shed.  It  was  as  if 
1 1  project. 

'n"  roll  in  the  60s,  it 
iia.  With  Its  mock  hy- 
ackn  haracters,  continuing 

'  'digious  talents  as  Steve 
^.|llo  gusto  of  its  editor- 
lie  headquarters  for  mis- 


>tand  how  bored  they  wc^ 
i^tic  DC  foi  inula  until  Mj 
a  punch  bowl,  releasing  the 
ad  long  suppr  ssed.  V  " 
■  emulate  Marvel  m  the 
lee  department,  as  in  a  S 
story  from  the  70s  about  a  muS 
ehopped  concert  promoter 
brainwashes  hippies  with  hypnori 
ditties  (sample  couplet:  "You 
screwball,  lame  brain  idiot  child 
wiur  kisses  drive  me  wild"),  it 
^vatching  Dad  try  to  do  the  latest 
'     living-room  rug. 

noraneous  kick  Super- 1 
ed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  came  en-j 
e  and  TV  screens.  The  first  two  Super' 
.,./;  and  Superman  II,  written  by  (among  oti 
i   and  David  Newman,  the  screenwriters  of  fii 
'  had  done  the  book  for  the  1966  Broadway  \: 
){..  I  I,:    ,  PI.,,,..  fi\  Superman— hopscoXc\\ 
lever  twists  on  Super 
ling  was  II  lopher  Reeve  appear 

tor  the  ie.iu,  in-  '  M!>    i\ent  and  Superman  flij 
Hue  medallion,  his  charm  and  playful  modesty  bu 
bniad-shouldered  handsomeness  with  a  graceful,  coa 
;' id  Cary  Grant.  R     '   "    '     i  in  Pillow  Talk 
Itiverkk.  His  p'  ^  is  better  with 

-   as  does  Gene  Hackman's  as  a  Ibppish,  mellifluou 
ng  in  a  prison  laundrv  room,  informs  a  li 

Liberace  record  back  tonight."  As  Superi 

Marlon  Brando  managed  to  be  even  queenier,  savorii' 
lings  as  if  he  were  spoofing  a  Distinguished  Ei: 
lip  an  easy  paycheck,  the  v\hite  wig  on  his  tre., 
^  ith  a  snow-cone  curl. 


'-■id  brain  like  yours  gets  its  kicL\ 
'M    I  innocent  people? 
hy  causing  the  deaths  of  innocent  people. 

Superman:  The  Movie 
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St  two  Supermans  rertiain  (there  were  four  in  all 
ding  to  see  how  many 

.,i,a.slrophic  perils  that  after 

ni  like  pulp  fiction.  Reality  has  caugl  i 
Superman  has  Luthor  threatening  t 
|.v  ir. ,.  iM  thousands  of  air  ducts,  "effectively  a 
hilating  half  the  population  of  Metropolis."  The  second  opens 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  where  terrorists  intend  to  detonate  a  hydro] 

bomb  that  will  level  Paris  if  their  '  '   aren't  met.  Hearin 

news,  Kent  stammers  to  editor  Pe  l  (Jackie  Cooper), 

gee  whiz,  Mr.  White,  that's  terrible,"  to  which  White  sarcastn 
snaps,  "That's  why  they  call  them  terrorists,  Kent."  We  now  ki 
that  this  wasn't  such  a  loony-tune  scheme:  Algerian  hijackers  \^ei 
thwarted  from  destroying  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  1994.  Washington 
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The  regeneration  of 

the  Superman  brand  is 

a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of 

the  entertainment 

business  and 

a  demonstration 

of  how  pop  myth 

adapts. 


D.C,  is  also  a  prime  target  in  Superman  II,  the  roof  of  the  White 
House  wrecked  in  a  separate  attack,  the  president  humiliated.  Su- 
perman heals  the  Republic  at  the  end,  flying  in  a  new  lid  and 
planting  the  American  flag  back  where  it  belongs.  The  destruction 
and  potential  destruction  of  world  treasures,  the  asphalt-cracking 
assaults  on  urban  capitals,  the  specter  of  chemical  and  nuclear 
weapons,  the  muscular  patriotism  that  never  loses  its  steady  per- 
spective—all of  these  may  have  been  floating  in  the  inky  pool  of 
public  consciousness  after  the  terrorist  attacks,  helping  explain 
the  comeback  of  the  Superman  shield. 

After  the  film  franchise  took  a  powder  with  Superman  III, 
which  offered  a  jittery,  frail-looking  Richard  Pryor  as  comic 
relief  and  the  even  more  misguided  Superman  IV:  The 
Quest  for  Peace,  whose  theme  message  and  preachy 
script  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  United 
Nations  task  force,  the  television  kept  Su- 
perman in  circulation.  Lois  &  Clark, 
starring  Teri  Hatcher  and  Dean  Cain, 
energetically  re-staged  the  Lois  Lane- 
Qark  Kent  pepper-pot/Milquetoast 
relationship  as  a  newsroom  ro- 
mance in  the  cross-talking,  friction- 
sparking  style  of  Howard  Hawks's 
His  Girl  Friday.  Hatcher  will  also 
be  remembered  as  the  girlfriend 
whose  pillowy  breasts  were  the  subject 
of  debate  in  Seinfeld,  whose  star  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  most  famous  Super- 
man devotee  in  America.  Not  only  was 
Jerry's  sitcom  apartment  decorated  with 
Superman  memorabilia,  the  dialogue  was 
snack-full  of  references  to  Kryptonite,  the 
Fortress  of  Solitude  (Superman's  private  re 
treat),  and  Superman  characters  (when  Elaine 
dates  a  deadbeat,  Jerry  calls  her 
"Lois  Loan").  One  of  the  show's 
most  hilarious  episodes  was 
based  on  the  Bizarro  world  in 
Superman,  where  everything  is 
nuttily  reversed  and  topsy-turvy. 
(Bizarro  George  is  considerate  and 
generous.)  Seinfeld  himself  did  an 
American  Express  commercial 
with  Superman  where  Jack  Larson, 
who  played  Jimmy  Olsen  on  the  TV 
series,  made  a  cameo  appearance. 
George  Reeves,  Christopher 
Reeve,  and  Dean  Cain  all  played 
Superman  as  Greek-ideal  beefcake 
with  globe-straddling  legs.  They 
were  manhood  magnified.  In  the 
WB's  Smallville,  the  teenage  Clark  Kent  is  a 
dreamy  boy  toy,  the  actor  playing  him— Tom 
Welling— dewy  enough  to  leave  droplets  on  the 
screen.  (The  untucked,  open-shirted  cover  shot 
of  Welling  on  Enteiiainment  Weekly  made  him 
look  like  trade.)  Although  Clark  has  a  crush 
on  Lana  Lang  (Kristin  Kreuk,  a  dimpled 
adorable),  the  more  intriguing,  darting-eye 
dynamic  is  between  him  and  Lex  Luthor 
(Michael  Rosenbaum).  In  the  Superboy 
comics,  Lex  is  a  bald,  troublemaking  junior 
mad  scientist— Toby  Young  with  a  chem- 
istry set— who  hysterically  blames  Superboy 
for  his  premature  hair  loss  and  vows  fist- 
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shaking  revenge.  Here,  Lex  is  vigorous,  ingratiating,  and  entrepre- 
neurial, ensconced  in  a  Cruel  Intentions  luxury-whorehouse 
mansion— a  poor  little  rich  boy  envious  of  the  parental  warmth 
that  wraps  his  friend  Clark.  (Lex's  father  is  a  ruthless  capitalist 
overseer  played  with  reptilian  slither  by  John  Glover.)  In  the 
first  episode.  Lex  discovers  Clark  strung  up  like  a  scarecrow  in 
a  wheat  field,  a  blood-red  S  painted  across  his  bare  chest.  The 
Crucifixion  pose  taps  into  the  Superman-as-Messiah  myth, 
maintaining  continuity  with  the  original,  but  its  staging  and 
lighting  make  it  also  a  classic  tableau  of  homoerotica— a  dar- 
ing new  direction  for  the  Superman  story,  yet  one  that  doesn't 
smack  of  camp  subversion.  Lex's  fixation  on  Clark/Superboy 
always  had  a  jilted-lover  quality,  a  spurned  fury,  to  which  the 
comic-book  writers  seemed  oblivious,  mentally  stunted  as  they 
were  by  the  cereal-box  aesthetics  of  cartoon  convention. 


rhe  Smallville  creative  team  took  an  outright 
liberty  with  the  original  narrative  that  has 
enabled  them  to  leapfrog  from  the  rudi- 
mentary heroics  of  earlier  Superman  incarna- 
tions into  the  sinister  night-blooming  enig- 
mas of  Blue  Velvet.  Tire  X-Files,  and  Buffy  the 
Vampire  Slayer,  where  killer  mold  seems  to 
be  festering  under  every  routine  fagade.  In 
the  original  tales,  Kal-L's  rocket  ship  made  a 
neat  insertion  into  the  countryside,  causing 
zero  damage;  here,  it  heralds  a  showery  mael- 
strom of  Kryptonite  debris  that  strikes  Smallville 
like  a  toxic  bomb,  taking  lives  upon  impact— in- 
cluding those  of  Lana's  parents— and  seeding 
environmental  anomalies  and  strange  mutations: 
firestarters,  shape-shifters,  insectoids.  He's  no 
simple  messiah,  as  before,  but  a  savior-destroyer, 
his  arrival  a  blessing  and  a  malediction,  his  powers 
(like  Buffy 's)  a  gift  and  a  curse.  Just  as  his  superpow- 
ers don't  pop  into  action  all  at  once  but  develop  in 
growth  spurts,  Clark's  awareness  that  he's  the  agent  of 
infection  for  everything  creepy  in  his  adopted  town 
^j    emerges  in  fits  and  starts.  This  slow  awakening  and 
shouldering  of  moral  responsibility  is  what  makes  shows 
such  as  Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer  and  Smallville,  despite  their 
media  savvy  and  inversion  of  Archie  Comics  peachy-keenness, 
more  mature  than  movies  pitched  to  the  same  demographic. 

S/Hfl/Zv/Z/e  honors  and 
bolsters  Dubya-era  val- 
ues—the importance  of 
family,  duty,  homeland, 
community  rites,  respect 
for  the  flag,  military  pre- 
paredness—while worming 
new  pathways  through  the 
rich,  tainted  soil  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe-dom  that  is  also 
our  national  legacy,  replen- 
ishing the  Superman  saga. 
It's  Republican  on  the  sur- 
face, its  inscape  postmod- 
ern. Superman  began  as 
an  urban  fitntasy;  Smallville 
recognizes  that  our  fantasy 
life  nests  today  in  the  subur- 
ban gothic.  From  Metropo- 
lis to  the  necropolis— that's 
the  country's  unofficial  nar- 
rative arc,  and  the  curve 
Superman  has  flown.  □ 
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From  top:  Superman 
and  Lois  Lane  from 
the  1996-2000 
WB  cartoon;  Jerry 
Seinfeld  and  his 
favorite  superhero  in 
a  1998  American 
Express  commercial; 
Tom  Welling  in 
the  WB's  new  hit 
Smallville. 
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k   bUNNriS   DiARY 


y  God,  Tve  been 
writing  this  public  diary  for  a  year  now.  I 
really  enjoy  doing  it,  but  my  book  pub- 
lisher's patience  is  beginning  to  wear  thin, 
because  the  first  draft  of  my  new  novel,  A 
Solo  Act,  is  due,  and  I  am  nowhere  near 
the  end  of  it.  To  complicate  things  further, 
I  have  agreed  to  be  the  host  of  a  new  tele- 
vision series  on  Court  TV  called  Dominick 
Dunne's  Power,  Privilege  and  Justice,  which 
will  feature  stories  of  crime  and  criminali- 
ty among  the  rich  and  very  rich— an  area 
dear  to  my  heart.  The  narrator  of  my  nov- 
el is  myself,  renamed  Gus  Bailey,  whom  I 
have  resurrected  from  the  dead.  This  time 
Gus  is  a  diarist  for  a  big-time  glossy  mag- 
azine, a  novelist  who  cant  complete  his  next 
book,  and  an  Alistair  Cooke-type  televi- 
sion host,  all  of  which  is  background  to  the 
story  he  has  to  tell,  concerning  the  fall  of 
titans  and  the  murder  of  a  billionaire  in 
present-day  New  York  society,  with  every 
character  based  on  a  real  person.  By  hook 
or  by  crook,  I'll  get  to  that  book,  but  first 
here's  another  diary  entry. 


I 


ANOTHER  CITY 

Our  diarist  in  L.A., 

photographed  outside 

the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel, 

December  29,  2001. 


On  the  first  anniversary  of  his  diary- 

and  with  a  i:e^v  r- ■  ^  hosting  a  TV  series 

on  crime  ar^^        '  e  rich-the  author 

has  a  few  corr  -  Jo  make,  about 

Gore  Vidal,  ge?:  '  >ick  at  the 

Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  m>^  e  spilled 

^  -i^jdit 


his  guts  aboi 


had  the  good  fortune  of  spending 
Christmas  at  the  country  home  of  my 
son  Griffin,  in  Rhinebeck,  New  York, 
which  is  two  hours  up  the  Hudson  River 
from  the  city.  Good  friends,  great  laughs, 
deep  affection,  lots  of  shared  memories.  It 
was  also  a  perfect  place  for  me  to  be  out  of 
reach,  because  I  was  going  through  a  peri- 
od of  being  hounded  by  the  media.  Be- 
tween my  apartment  in  New  York  and  my 
house  in  Connecticut,  I  had  about  40  mes- 
sages on  the  answering  machines— many 
from  reporters  who  were  also  friends— but 
I  didn't  return  any  of  them.  What  had 
happened  was  this:  In  past  diaries  I  have 
alluded  to  a  telephone  call  I  received  from 
a  stranger  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  who 
told  me  a  story  he  had  heard  from  a  man  who  procured  women 
for  important  individuals  in  the  Middle  East  and  Middle  Eastern 
embassies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  who  claimed  to  know  what 
really  happened  to  Chandra  Levy.  I  wrote  about  it  elliptically  in 
this  magazine,  because  I  wasn't  at  liberty  to  tell  everything  I 
knew.  But  then  Gary  Condit  announced  that  he  was  going  to  run 
for  office  again,  and  finance  his  own  campaign,  and,  1  have  to  tell 
you.  that  made  me  crazy.  Where,  I  wanted  to  know,  would  he 
get  the  money?  Did  he  think  we  had  all  forgotten  about  Chandra 
Levy?  And  then  Laura  Ingraham  came  to  town  from  Washing- 
ton and  took  me  to  lunch  at  Patroon.  Laura  and  I  are  often  at 
odds  politically,  but  we  always  have  a  few  laughs  together.  She 
hosts  a  syndicated  show  several  nights  a  week,  on  the  Westwood 
One  Radio  Network. 

"Why  don't  you  come  on  the  show  tonight?"  she  asked.  I  ac- 
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cepted  on  Ihe  spot,  because  I  felt  like  creating  some  trouble  for 
Condit.  Once  we  were  on  the  air,  all  Laura  had  to  do  was  ask  me, 
"What  do  you  think  about  Gary  Condit  running  again?,"  and  I 
was  off.  I  told  every  detail  of  the  story  I  knew,  including  the  fact  that 
the  man  who  had  called  me  from  Hamburg  had  the  unusual  occu- 
pation of  being  a  "horse  whisperer."  just  as  depicted  in  the  movie  of 
that  name.  I  actually  went  too  far  and  said  things  I  wish  I  hadn't 
said.  That  was  Thursday,  December  20.  On  Saturday.  December 
22,  an  inch-high  headline  on  "Page  Six"  in  the  New  York  Post 
read,  dunne's  tale  of  chandra  fate.  Everything  in  the  item 
came  from  Lauras  radio  show,  but  one  fact  was  incorrect.  The 
writer  said  I  had  gone  to  Dubai,  which  I  never  did,  although  I  did 
go  to  the  Dubai  Stakes,  a  horse  race  in  Newmarket,  England.  Well, 
that's  when  the  phones  started  to  ring,  and  that's  when  I  knew  I  had 
to  start  keeping  my  trap  shut.  I  took  off  for  Rhinebeck,  where 
I  knew  no  one  could  reach  me. 

When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  people  I  am  most  concerned 
about  in  this  story  are  Susan 
and  Robert  Levy,  Chandra's  par- 
ents, who  are  undergoing  an  un- 
bearable episode  in  their  lives. 


One  of  the  treats  of  the  sea- 
son was  going  to  see  my 
really  longtime  friend 
Elaine  Stritch  do  her  absolutely 
brilliant  one-woman  show,  Elaine 
Stritch  at  Liberty,  at  the  Public 
Theater.  It  has  since  transferred  to 
Broadway.  For  anyone  who  loves 
the  theater,  don't  miss  it.  I  found 
myself  crying  and  laughing  at  the 
same  time,  which  happens  to  be  a 
delicious  feeling. 

A  few  days  after  Christmas, 
Griffin  flew  to  Havana  with 
some  friends  for  New  Year's, 
and  I  flew  to  Los  Angeles  and 
checked  into  the  Beverly  Hills  Ho- 
tel, one  of  my  three  favorite  hotels 


STAR  TREK 

From  above:  Tita 
and  Sammy  Cahn, 
the  famous  lyricist, 
1978;  Elizabeth 
Taylor  and 
Dominick  Dunne 
on  location  in 
Italy  making  Ash 
Wednesday,  1973; 
Doris  and  Yul 
Brynner  in  the 
Bahamas,  1964. 


was  once  married  to  Yul  Brynner,  was  also  in  from  Paris,  spend- 
ing the  holiday  with  her  daughter,  Victoria,  who  is  the  god- 
daughter of  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Doris  and  Victoria  had  had  Christ- 
mas at  Elizabeth's  house  in  Bel  Air.  Elizabeth,  Doris  said,  had 
come  downstairs  at  four  for  a  two-o'clock  dinner,  dressed  all  in 
purple,  after  having  Jose  Eber,  her  favorite  hairdresser  for  years, 
arrange  her  hair.  It's  always  been  thus  with  this  great  star.  When 
I  produced  Ash  Wednesday  with  her  in  Cortina  d'Ampezzo, 
Italy,  in  1973,  Richard  Burton,  to  whom  she  was  then  married, 
wrote  a  note  warning  me  that  Elizabeth  was  "chronically  late." 
She  was,  but  she  always  made  up  for  lost  time  when  she  finally 
arrived  on  the  set. 

Doris  Brynner  asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  a  lunch  in  Malibu, 
but  I  wasn't  free.  Later  she  said  to  me,  "You  should  have  come. 
Ethel  Kennedy  was  there."  I'm  sure  I  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  Ethel  Kennedy  would  have  wanted  to  see,  consider- 
ing the  part  I  have  played  in  bringing  her  nephew  Michael 
Skakel  to  trial  for  the  1975  murder  of  Martha  Moxley  in 
Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

I  called  old  friends  to  check  in.  "Can't  talk  now,  darling. 
Eve's  here  doing  my  makeup  for  tonight,"  said  Janet  de  Cor- 
dova, whose  late  husband,  Freddie  de  Cordova,  produced 
JTie  Tonight  Show  Starring  Johnny  Carson  for  more  than  20 
years.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Audrey  Wilder,  one  of  Holly- 
wood's most  glamorous  figures  and  the  wife  of  the  great  di- 
rector Billy  Wilder.  Billy  was  in  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center, 
gravely  ill,  and  Audrey  was  spending  all  her  time  there  with 
him.  "He's  ninety-five  and  a  half,  for  God's  sake,"  she  said. 

I  had  a  reunion  with  my  old 
pal  Helmut  Newton,  the 
worldly  photographer,  who 
was  visiting  from  Monte 
Carlo  with  his  wife,  June. 
Over  the  years,  he  and  I 
have  done  several  stories  to- 
gether for  this  magazine, 
including  one  on  the  Claus 
von  Billow  case,  when  Hel- 
mut photographed  von  Biilow 
and  his  mistress  of  the  time, 
Andrea  Reynolds,  wearing 
black  leather  as  they  sat  in 


Richard  Burton  wrote  a  note  warning  me  that  Elizabeth  was  ''chronically  late.'' 


in  the  world,  along  with  Claridge's 
in  London  and  the  Ritz  in  Paris.  Back 
in  the  50s  and  60s,  when  my  late  wife 
and  I  were  living  in  Beverly  Hills,  we 
used  the  hotel  like  a  club.  We  cashed 
our  checks  there,  bought  our  New 
York  Times  there,  and  rented  its  pro- 
jection room  for  our  kids'  birthday 
parties.  In  1987  the  Sultan  of  B'-unei 
bought  the  grand  old  hotel,  known  as 
the  Pink  Palace,  and  his  decorators 
did  over  the  lobby  with  far  too  much 

gilt  and  gold,  which  scared  away  a  lot  of  the  regulars.  Time  has 
rubbed  the  garish  shine  off  the  gilt  and  gold,  and  the  lobby  is 
once  again  a  great  place  to  meet.  One  day  Sylvester  Stallone 
came  and  sat  with  Tita  Cahn,  the  widow  of  the  lyricist  Sammy 
Cahn,  Caroline  Whitman,  who  was  visiting  from  Paris,  and  me 
while  we  were  having  liir.rY.  in  tht  Polo  Lounge.  It's  still  a  high 
for  me.  in  my  seven;!   •  .  have  a  laugh  with  a  movie 

star.  It  seemed  like  old  i.,ii.  hotel.  Doris  Brynner,  who 


the  comatose  Sunny  von  Billow's  Fifth  Av- 
enue drawing  room  on  a  weekend  break 
from  the  attempted-murder  trial  going  on 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Helmut's 
photographs  provided  a  visual  version  of 
the  story  I  wrote.  Helmut  photographed 
me  for  this  diary  outside  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel,  wearing  a  trench  coat,  and  gave  me 
one  of  the  Polaroids  from  the  shoot,  on 
which  he  wrote,  "Unveiling  the  mysteries 
of  Nick."  I  treasure  it. 

Gavin  Lambert  interviewed  me  one  day 
for  the  biography  of  Natalie  Wood  he  is  writing.  Another  day  I 
had  lunch  with  Nancy  Reagan  at  her  regular  table  at  the  Hotel  Bel- 
Air.  I've  known  the  former  First  Lady  for  almost  40  years,  and 
I  have  the  most  profound  admiration  for  her.  She  is  homebound 
these  days,  caring  for  the  former  president,  but  she  keeps  up  with 
everything  that's  going  on  everywhere.  I'm  pretty  good  in  that  de- 
partment myself,  so  we  had  a  fine  time.  We  talked  about  Gary 
Condit's  bid  for  re-election,  about  her  friend  Betsy  Blooming- 
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daie  s  hip  replacement,  which  has  kept  her  out  of  circulation,  and 
about  the  Walter  Annenbergs'  annual  New  Year's  Eve  party  at 
Summerland,  their  estate  in  Palm  Springs,  which  she  was  not 
going  to  attend,  because  she  does  not  like  to  spend  nights  away 
from  her  husband.  Wendy  Stark,  the  daughter  of  producer  Ray 
Stark,  granddaughter  of  Fanny  Brice,  and  a  contributing  edi- 
tor of  this  magazine,  joined  Nancy  and  me.  She  knew  about  all 
the  Hollywood  New  Year's  Eve  parties  coming  up.  The  Robert 
Dayj— he  comes  from  L.A.'s  old  establishment— were  giving  a 
white-tie-and-tiara  ball.  The  David  Sapersteins,  a  new  family  on 
the  Hollywood  scene,  who  have  just  built  a  house  in  town  so 
big  it  rivals  even  the  Aaron  Spelling  house,  were  having  a 
black-tie  dinner  in  their  brand-new  ballroom. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  get 
a  tiara?,"'  I  asked  Wendy. 

"I  have  a  tiara,"  she  replied, 
with  a  tinge  of  indignation. 


Tsaw  Gore  Vidal  at  a  party  giv- 
en by  Wendy  Stark  in  a  pri- 
vate dining  room  at  Trader 
Vic's  the  night  before  New  Year's 
Eve.  Gore  and  his  associate,  How- 
ard Austin,  live  in  Ravello,  Italy, 
but  for  years  they  have  also  owned 
a  house  in  Hollywood,  which  was 
recently  trashed  by  a  tenant.  They 
hadn't  stayed  at  the  home  in  Los 
Angeles  for  years,  so  they  decid- 
ed to  spend  the  winter  there.  I 
met  Gore  in  1947  in  Guatemala, 
where  he  had  a  house  in  a  town 
called  Antigua,  about  an  hour's 
drive  from  Guatemala  City.  I  was 
20,  a  World  War  II  veteran  and  a 
student  at  Williams  College,  and  I 
was  traveling  with  an  army  friend 
of  mine,  Andres  Devendorf  who 
was  at  Wesleyan  University.  Andres 
and  Gore  knew  each  other  from 
East  Hampton.  At  Gore's  house 


PRIME  TIME 

Above,  Elaine  Stritch 
in  New  York,  where 
her  one-woman  show, 
Elaine  Stritch  at 
Liberty,  is  playing 
on  Broadway.  Right, 
Michael  Caine,  with 
his  wife,  Shakira, 
after  being  knighted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
November  2000. 


act  of  violence.  When  Gore  finished,  there  was  a  silence  in  the 
room.  Let's  face  it:  McVeigh  is  a  hard  sell. 

The  party  began  to  break  up.  and  it  was  time  for  it  to  break 
up.  Anjelica  Huston,  my  idea  of  the  perfect  Hollywood  actress,  is 
like  me  a  Chandra  Levy-Gary  Condit  addict,  so  we  huddled  and 
I  told  her  some  secrets.  Then  I  went  over  to  sit  with  Gore.  We 
hadn't  talked  before  dinner.  He  has  assumed  the  attitude  of  the 
grand  old  man  of  American  letters,  and  he  probably  is  exactly 
that.  His  hair  is  long.  He  is  extraordinarily  patrician.  We  spoke 
about  our  mutual  friend  Martin  Manulis,  who  had  brought  me 
to  Hollywood  from  New  York  in  1957  to  work  on  his  award- 
winning  show.  Playhouse  90,  and  who  was  the  godfather  of  my 
late  daughter,  Dominique.  Suddenly  Gore  said,  out  of  nowhere, 
"I  was  having  lunch  with  my  cousin  Louis  Auchincloss,  and  I 
said  to  Louis,  'Why  do  you  suppose  Irish  Catholics  are  all  such 
social  climbers?  Is  it  because  their  mothers  were  all  maids?' 
Oh,  I  don't  mean  you,  of  course,"  he  said  without  a  pause. 
With  that,  he  got  up  to  leave. 

I  hadn't  heard  any  Irish  Catholic  slurs  since  Jack  Kennedy 
married  Jacqueline  Bouvier,  a  relation  of  Vidal's  by  marriage, 
and  became  president.  The  next  morning,  I  couldn't  wait  to  call 
my  brother,  John  Gregory  Dunne,  who  once  wrote  a  book 
called  Harp,  about  Irish  Catholics.  After  I  did  my  imitation 
of  Gore  recounting  his  conversation  with  Louis  Auchincloss, 

we  roared  with  laughter. 


On  New  Year's  Eve,  I  went  to 
Tita  Cahn's  dinner  for  Michael 
and  Shakira  Caine,  who  were 
in  town  from  London  while  Michael 
was  filming  an  Austin  Powers  picture. 
The  dinner  was  also  for  Michael's 
agent,  Toni  Howard,  because  it  was 
her  birthday.  I  sat  between  Shakira 
Caine,  who  is  one  of  the  true  beauties 
of  this  world,  and  our  hostess.  Samuel 
L.  Jackson,  who  is  someone  with  real 
star  quality,  and  his  wife  came  for 
drinks,  but  they  left  before  dinner  to  go 
to  a  three-hour  church  service,  which 
seemed  to  me  a  new  twist  for  a  Holly- 


Gore  asked, ''Why  do  you  suppose  Irish  Cathohcs  are  all  such  social  climbers?''" 


in  Antigua  I  met  the  diarist  and  novelist  Anais  Nin— my  first  brush 
with  classy  bohemia.  Gore  and  I  are  approximately  the  same  age, 
but  he  was  already  famous,  having  written  a  best-selling  novel, 
Williwaw,  when  he  was  21.  We've  seen  each  other  spasmodically 
over  the  years,  and  we  share  many  friends.  I've  always  liked  him, 
but  I've  also  always  been  a  bit  afraid  of  him,  owing  to  his  wicked 
wit,  his  superior  knowledge,  his  literary  celebrity,  and  his  innate 
snobbery,  which  can  be  terrifying  to  the  sensitive  soul. 

There  were  24  guests  at  Wendy's  dinner.  Like  her  mother  before 
her,  Wendy  is  a  first-class  hostess.  She  knows  how  to  mix  up 
groups,  she  knows  how  to  introduce  new  people  to  her  old  friends, 
and  she  knows  how  to  pace  a  parly.  During  dessert  she  made  a 
charming  toast  to  her  guests  and  then,  to  my  astonishment, 
asked  me  if  I  would  tell  them  my  Chandra  Levy-Gary  Condit 
story.  I  did  a  quickie  version  of  what  I  had  said  on  Laura  In- 
graham's  show.  Even  without  all  the  details,  the  story  is  an  attention 
grabber.  Then  Wendy  asked  Gore  to  say  a  few  words.  He  spoke 
about  Timothy  McVeigh,  a  synopsis  of  the  article  he  had  written 
for  this  magazine.  He  said  he  and  McVeig:  ';;  r'  had  a  corre- 
spondence. Gore  called  him  a  patriot,  and  seen,  extremely  un- 
derstanding of  the  convictions  that  led  McVeigh  i  >  his  horrible 


wood  New  Year's  Eve.  We  all  watched  the  ball  drop  in  Times 
Square  in  New  York  on  television,  and  saw  outgoing  mayor 
Rudolph  Giuliani  swear  in  incoming  mayor  Michael  Bloomberg 
while  Giuliani's  girlfriend  and  Bloomberg's  daughter  stood  by 
proudly,  the  way  mayors'  wives  used  to  do. 

One  day  the  phone  in  my  room  rang.  It  was  Tita  Cahn, 
who  said,  "Quick,  turn  on  Fox  News."  By  the  time  I 
found  the  station,  it  was  too  late,  so  Tita  quoted  the  item 
for  me:  Lawyers  fur  the  Levy  family  said  that  Chandra  is  most 
likely  a  victim  of  a  well-thought-out  professional  kidnapping,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  I  called  my  sister-in-law  Joan  Didion,  who 
said  she  had  read  the  same  thing  on  the  Internet.  I'm  sure  this 
was  the  result  of  what  I  had  said  on  Laura  Ingraham's  show. 

After  I  returned  to  New  York,  I  was  shocked  to  hear  at  a  party 
from  David  Brown,  the  film  producer,  that  my  Chandra  Levy  in- 
formation was  a  full-page  story  in  the  January  15  issue  of  the  Star. 
I  hadn't  talked  to  anyone  from  the  tabloid,  although  the  executive 
editor,  James  Lynch,  used  to  live  in  my  building  in  New  York,  and 
we  have  remained  friends.  Therefore,  the  quote  marks  around 
my  sentences  in  the  paper  were  based  on  the  radio  show.  After  I 
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realized  that  people  working  on  the  case  in  Washington  were  up- 
set with  me  for  having  blabbed  on  the  radio,  because  it  could 
compromise  their  investigation.  I  had  determined  not  to  talk  to 
any  more  press  people.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  Chandra  Levy 
had  far  more  important  information  to  divulge  than  a  few  stories 
about  Gary  Condit's  sexual  escapades. 

Ted  Maher  is  still  in  prison  in  Monaco.  I  said  a  silent  prayer 
for  him  at  the  stroke  of  the  new  year.  Tita  Cahn  told  me 
that  Billy  Friedkin,  the  director,  was  sick  of  reading  me  on 
the  Safra  story,  but  I  remain  committed  to  it,  and  there  are  inter- 
esting things  going  on  that  I  want  to  share.  Judge  Patricia  Richet, 
who  has  been  antagonistic  to  Maher  from  the  beginning,  has 
suddenly  left  the  case  and  the  principality.  That  means  a 
new  judge  will  take  over  the  case,  which  could  mean  a  delay  of 
many  months.  In  Monaco,  they  can  keep  pris- 
oners in  jail  for  four  years  without  a  trial.  I've 
never  met  Ted  Maher.  and  I  understand  that 
he  is  a  complicated  and  difficult  man,  but 
that  is  no  excuse  for  his  treatment.  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  happened  the  night  Ed- 
mond  Safra  expired  in  a  fire,  but  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  Maher  was  not  the  person  who 
gave  the  orders  for  the  ever  present  guards  not 
to  be  on  duty  that  night.  I  also  know  that  it 
wasn't  Maher  who  kept  the  firemen  away  from 
the  fire  for  an  hour,  or  who  put  the  chief  of 
security  in  handcuffs,  even  though  he  had  a 
key  to  the  door  Safra  was  afraid  to  open. 

I  knew  Grace  Kelly  before  she  became  a 
big  movie  star.  She  was  the  only  unknown 
actress  I  ever  knew  who  wore  a  mink  coat  to 
rehearsal.  I  stage-managed  Grace  on  televi- 
sion shows  in  the  early  50s,  and  we  became 


Oddly  enough,  Mickie  Sherman  spent  a  night  at  my  house  in 
Connecticut  just  before  Christmas.  He  had  come  to  attend  a  par- 
ty given  by  Cynthia  McFadden  of  ABC  News  at  her  house  in  Old 
Saybrook.  Even  Katharine  Hepburn,  94,  got  up  from  her  sickbed 
to  attend  Cynthia's  party.  I  had  the  flu,  so  1  couldn't  go,  but  I  left 
all  the  lights  on  and  instructions  on  the  door  for  Mickie.  We  had 
breakfast  in  my  dining  room  the  next  morning.  Being  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Skakel  case,  we  didn't  talk  about  it,  except  to  discuss 
our  mutual  grief  over  the  death  of  retired  Greenwich  detective 
Stephen  Carroll,  who  had  begun  investigating  the  Moxley  murder 
in  1975  and  had  continued  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  investi- 
gation even  after  he  left  the  force.  He  was  critical  of  the  police 
work  at  the  time  of  the  murder  and  actively  helped  Mark  Fuhr- 
man,  whom  I  had  brought  into  the  case,  when  he  was  writing 
his  book  Murder  in  Greenwich.  Steve  Carroll  was  a  first-rate 
man,  with  plenty  of  guts  and  courage. 


I 


didn't  feel  the  slightest  tinge  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  famous  lawyer  F.  Lee  Bailey 
when  I  read  in  the  papers  before  Christ- 
mas that  the  state  of  Florida,  where  he  re- 
sides, had  taken  away  his  license  to  prac- 
tice law.  I  suppose  his  grilling  of  Mark 
Fuhrman  on  the  stand  at  the  O.  J.  Simpson 
trial  was  his  last  moment  in  the  sun.  It's 
been  all  downhill  for  Bailey  ever  since,  in- 
cluding being  taken  off  to  jail  in  leg-irons 
and  doing  time  for  misappropriating  the  as- 
sets of  an  imprisoned  drug  smuggler  he  rep- 
resented. Bailey's  appeals  to  get  his  license 
back  failed. 

O.  J.  Simpson,  his  fellow  Floridian,  whose 
acquittal  for  double  murder  Bailey  helped 
win,  is  finding  that  getting  away  with  murder 


The  current  rumor  is  that  there  was  DNA  under  Martha  Moxley  s  fingernails. 


friends.  She  took  me  to  my  first 
Hollywood  premiere.  She  was  a  fab- 
ulous woman,  a  fabulous  star,  and 
she  went  on  to  become  a  fabulous 
.princess,  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  Monaco.  I  can't  believe 
that  if  Princess  Grace  were  alive 
now  she  would  let  this  happen  to  a 
fellow  American.  She  would  know 
that  this  guy  is  getting  a  raw  deal.  His 
wife  and  kids  have  been  de"astated, 
and  there  is  no  hope  in  sight.  I  want 
to  find  out  if  the  persistent  rumor  is 
true  that  Prince  Rainier  had  Prince 
Albert  helicoptered  out  of  the  princi- 
pality that  night,  believing  there  were  terrorists 
in  the  Safra  penthouse.  Certainly  Ted  Maher 
doesn't  have  the  answer.  Something's  not  right. 


A  date  has  finally  been  set  to  try  Michael 
Skakel  for  the  Martha  Moxley  murder. 
Jury  selection  begins  on  April  2  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 
The  trial,  which  is  expected  to  last  three  weeks,  should  begin 
about  May  7.  People  1  know  who  are  connected  with  the  prosecu- 
tion have  high  hopes.  In  mid-January  they  asked  Mickie  Sherman, 
Michael  Skakel's  lawyer,  for  samples  of  Skakel's  blood  and  hair. 
I'm  surprised  this  wasn't  done  when  Skakel  was  indicted.  The 
I  current  rumor  is  that  there  was  DNA  under  Martha's  fingernails. 


ANNALS  OF  CRIME 

Top,  F.  Lee  Bailey  with  his  brother, 

Bill,  at  his  disbarment  hearing 

in  Florida.  Above,  Claus  von  Bijlow 

and  Andrea  Reynolds,  shot 

for  VI.  by  Helmut  Newton,  1985. 


isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be.  Or  per- 
haps I  should  say  winning  an  acquittal 
in  a  murder  case  isn't  always  all  it's 
cracked  up  to  be.  An  acquittal  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  closed  doors 
are  suddenly  reopened  for  you— that 
certainly  has  not  been  the  case  for 
Simpson.  His  latest  exploit  for  public- 
ity, as  reported  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  struck  me  fun- 
1  ny.  His  appearance  in  East  Hartford 
to  emcee  a  hip-hop  concert  drew 
fewer  than  100  people,  and  some  of 
the  scheduled  acts  backed  out.  The 
event  was  a  total  flop,  including  a  filmed  walk 
Simpson  took  through  a  mall  to  meet  the  public. 
I  don't  know  how  much  longer  he's  going  to  be 
able  to  milk  his  wife's  and  Ron  Goldman's  mur- 
ders, but  if  the  East  Hartford  hip-hop  concert 
was  any  indication,  his  time  is  running  out. 
O.J.  doesn't  seem  to  get  it.  His  less-than- 
triumphant  walk  through  the  mall  led  his  managers  to  announce 
thai  he  would  be  photographed— as  part  of  a  documentary  de- 
signed to  rehabilitate  his  image— at  Ground  Zero.  Imagine,  us- 
ing New  York's  greatest  tragedy  to  clean  up  his  reputation.  How 
unjusl  to  all  the  heroes  and  victims  who  died  there.  As  the  New 
York  Post  so  eloquently  put  it  in  its  January  11  headline:  o.j.'s 
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he  ex-K.G.B.  colonel  and  I  are 
bumping  along  on  the  ancient  Silk 
Road  in  Tajikistan,  heading  south- 
east from  the  capital  city  of  Dush- 
anbe toward  the  Panj  River,  which  sepa- 
rates Tajikistan  from  Afghanistan.  Arid 
mountains  loom  on  either  side,  and  ran- 
dom boulders  are  spewed  on  the  poorly 
paved  road,  which  we  share  with  a  few 
peasant  boys  and  donkeys  bearing  bundles 
of  kindling  wood.  Like  most  Americans,  1 
had  barely  heard  of  this  country  before 
September  11,  but  soon  I  began  to  realize 
its  crucial  importance  to  a  dangerous  war 
that  is  sure  to  last  much  longer  than  the 
one  going  on  in  Afghanistan.  The  enemy 
is  heroin,  the  most  valuable  export  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  1  have  come  7,000  miles  to 
understand  the  symbiotic  connection  be- 
tween drugs  and  terrorism.  Now  I  am  about 
to  visit  the  nexus  of  the  world's  largest 
heroin  supply  and  the  beginning  of  its  ex- 
travagantly profitable  transit— the  porous 
border  between  these  two  impoverished 
countries. 

In  the  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  riv- 
er, virtually  the  entire  population  is  en- 
gaged in  smuggling  the  only  cash  crop 
that  Afghanistan  grows  tiie  opium  poppy. 
"You  have  to  smuggle  o.  n  die  of  star- 
vation—it  is  the  only  me;,  .  lo  live,"  a 
Tajik  Drug  Control  Agenc;  ( -  mmander 
told  me.  My  guide.  Colonel  >;  ■;  matsho 
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watchtower,  Russian  guards  K 

^  confiscated  "2.59  tons  of  heroin  i^ 

-\X\  the  first  II  months  of  2001—  -^ 

-Ci  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  dj 

with  Afghanistan's  huge  output,  t 


AFGHANISTAK'S 
DEADLY  HABIT 

No  matter  who  controls  Afghanistan, 

its  opium  crop-more  than  70  percent  of  the  world's 

supply-is  creating  narco-societies  throughout 

Central  Asia,  from  Russia  to  Pakistan.  In 

Tajikistan,  the  author  discovers  the  extent  of  the 

region's  drug  corruption,  which  may  prove  more 

destructive  than  any  terrorist  threat 

BY  MAUREEK  ORTH 


Khushvakhtov,  once  the  K.G.B.  agent  in 
charge  of  the  border  for  the  Soviets  and 
now  an  officer  of  the  elite  new  Tajik  drug 
agency,  concurs,  explaining  that  the  war 
against  the  Taliban  and  al-Qaeda  will  not 
stop  heroin  from  flowing  across  the  bor- 
der. In  .luly  2000  the  Taliban,  to  gain  in- 
ternational recognition  and  deplete  their 
stockpiles,  imposed  a  strict  ban  on  poppy 
growing,  vvhich  was  91  percent  effective 


by  2001.  Nevertheless,  Khushvakhtov  as- 
sures me,  the  warlords  who  still  roam 
Central  Asia  need  the  money  heroin 
brings.  "It  is  their  main  source  of  income, 
and  they  have  to  feed  and  pay  soldiers.   , 
There  is  nothing  else  for  them  eco-  j 
nomically."  He  carries  worn  topograph-  ! 
ical  maps  and  claims  to  know  every  turn   : 
of  the  835-mile  border  between  Af-  ; 
ghanistan  and  Tajikistan.  Even  in  the  mid-  '■ 
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Managing  money  for  people 

with  other  things  to  think^j^hout! 
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Inc.,  distribute  securities  products.  ©2002  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Assfeciation-College.  Retirement  Equities  Fuhd  (TIAA-CREF), 
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UPHILL  BATTLE 

Colonel  Salomatsho 
Khushvakhtov,  of  the  Tajik 
Drug  Control  Agency, 
in  Dushanbe.  Bottom, 
confiscated  packages  of 
heroin  marked  with  the 
trafficker's  logo. 
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die  of  winter,  villagers  on  the  Afghan  side 
of  the  Panj  jump  barefoot  into  the  icy  wa- 
ter to  float  kilos  of  heroin  across  the  river 
inside  animal  skins  stacked  on  old  inner 
tubes  or  rubber  rafts.  Horses  and  donkeys 
are  also  used  to  carry  the  heroin,  and 
sometimes  the  cargo  is  lost  on  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  "It's  amazing  how  these 
Afghans  get  into  the  freezing  water  in  bare 
feet,"  the  colonel  says.  "They  can  walk 
barefoot  in  the  snow."  "A  billion-dollar 
business  depends  on  a  guy  pushing  an  an- 
imal skin  across  a  freezing  river."  a  U.N. 
official  told  me. 

When  the  Taliban  ruled  Afghanistan, 
a  tax  of  10  percent  was  charged  to  the 
opium  growers,  and  another  of  20  per- 
cent to  the  dealers,  who  were  based 
mostly  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Hel- 
mand  and  Kandahar.  Heroin  refineries 
were  also  taxed.  The  fall  of  the  Soviet 
Union  had  made  available  previously 
banned  chemicals  from  Siberia  used  to 
refine  opium  gum  into  heroin  in  kitchen 
labs  near  the  borders  of  Pakistan,  Iran, 
and  Tajikistan.  Then  the  drug  was  pack- 
aged in  kilo  bags  and  marked  with  the 
brand  of  its  producers,  or  sometimes  with 
radical-Islamic  insignia.  The  Taliban  took 
power  in  1996,  and  after  that  the  industry 
grew  so  quickly  that  in  1999  Afghanistan 
produced  5,000  tons  of  opium,  more  tii,  n 
70  percent  of  the  world's  supply.  The  pop- 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


The  places  on  the  Tajik  side  where  the 
heroin  is  delivered  can  be  very  danger- 
ous. They  are  often  mined,  either  by 
the  Russian  guards  who  patrol  the  border 
or  by  the  traffickers  themselves  to  protect 
their  load.  Yet  there  is  always  plenty  of 
heroin  to  be  had.  The  independent  Tajik 
journalist  and  publisher  Muhibulloh  Sid- 
diqzoda  tells  me,  "Afghans  come  round  in 
the  evening  to  the  small  villages  on  the 
Tajik  side,  where  they  often  have  relatives. 
They  knock  on  doors  like  salesmen,  saying, 
"Householder,  householder,  come  outside. 
I've  brought  you  drugs.'  They  will  trust 
Tajiks  with  10  kilos  of  heroin.  Tliey  say,  'I 
will  come  for  my  money  later.'"  He  contin- 
ues, "You  can  take  it  to  Dushanbe  without 
any  problem.  If  you  pay  $10  [to  checkpoint 
guards],  nobody  checks  your  car." 

Most  heroin  reaching  Tajikistan  and 
other  Central  Asian  countries  travels  north 
to  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  and  then  to 
points  west.  Hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
tons  also  go  through  Pakistan,  Iran,  Tur- 
key, and  Dubai  before  reaching  the  streets 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  With 
every  change  of  hand,  the  drug's  value  in- 
creases exponentially.  A  kilo  of  heroin 
worth  $300  inside  Afghanistan  can  jump 
to  $3,500  across  the  border,  depending  on 
its  purity.  The  trafficker  reaps  the  profit. 
"By  the  time  it  reaches  Europe  it  can  be 
worth  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  wholesale, 
retail  four  or  five  tmies  that  amount,"  ac- 
cording to  Mohammad  Amirkhizi,  a  former 
Iranian  UN.  ambassador,  who  is  now  senior 
policy  adviser  to  the  U.N.  Office  for  Drug 


Control  and  Crime  Prevention 
(U.N.O.D.C.C.P),  headquartered 
in  Vienna.  "Opium  is  the  best  crop, 
because  it  doesn't  spoil  and  you 
always  have  customers." 

In  Tajikistan,  drugs  are  equal  to 
hard  currency.  A  man  asking  the 
price  of  a  new  jeep  may  say,  "How 
many  kilos?"  Traffickers  hide  pack- 
ages of  heroin  inside  young  cabbage  plants 
and  allow  the  leaves  to  grow  over  it,  or  in 
pomegranates  or  melons.  Drugs  are  buried 
in  boxes  at  the  bottom  of  truckloads  of 
onions,  or  sometimes  stuffed  into  the  bones 
of  legs  of  lamb  after  the  marrow  has  been 
drained.  Students  drive  a  kilo  or  two  to 
Moscow  to  finance  their 
university  education.  For 
$200,  women  allow  them- 
selves to  become  human 
containers  by  swallowmg 
from  100  grams  to  one 
kilo  of  heroin  wrapped 
in  condoms  and  traveling 
to  St.  Petersburg  or  Mos- 
cow to  relieve  themselves  of  it.  About  35 
percent  of  those  convicted  of  drug  vio- 
lations in  Tajikistan  today  are  poor  and 
female.  Afghan  heroin  has  a  retail  value  in 
Europe  of  $30  billion  annually.  Howev- 
er, the  lion's  share  of  the  profit  has  not  gone 
to  the  Taliban  or  the  Northern  Alliance, 
which  have  a  history  of  dealing,  but  to  crim- 
inal gangs  and  complicit  officials  in  Central 
Asia,  the  Russian  Federation,  and  Europe. 
Even  the  United  States,  which  gets  most 
of  its  heroin  from  Colombia  and  Mexico,  ob- 
tains more  than  $  100  million  at  the  retail  lev- 
el from  Afghanistan  annually.  It  is  estimated 
that  Pakistan  has  a  shadow  drug  economy 
of  more  than  $  1  billion,  with  Pakistani  narco- 
barons  overseeing  heroin  labs  inside  Afghan- 
istan and  controlling  the  drug's  subsequent 
distribution.  They  also  allegedly  enjoy  the 
protection  of  high-ranking  Pakistani  intelli- 
gence officers  suspected  of  being  major  drug 
partners;  one  Inter-Services  Intelligence  (ISI) 
general  was  convicted  in  2001  of  having  "as- 
sets disproportionate  to  his  known  sources 
of  income."  Nevertheless,  Afghanistan  gets 
all  the  blame  for  the  illicit  trade  and  very 
little  in  return.  "It's  quite  different  from  Lat- 
in America,  where  a  few  groups  control 
production  all  the  way  to  street  sales,"  Mo- 
hammad Amirkhizi  says.  "In  Afghanistan, 
farmers  produce  it  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  trafficking." 

As  Colonel  Khushvakhtov  and  I  ap- 
proach the  town  of  Kulyab,  which  has 
emerged  as  a  major  forwarding  point 
for  the  drug  trade,  I  repeat  a  story  the  writer 
Muhibulloh  Siddiqzoda  heard  from  a  Kul- 
yab prosecutor:  "Seventy  Tajik  cows  were 
stolen  by  Afghans,  who  took  them  across 
the  Panj  River,  continued  on  page  i65 
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^  ispiration:  Attitude 

esigner  William  Reid  found  inspiration 
Thunderbird's  personality.  Here,  he  tops 
ixy,  comfortable,  ail-American  denim  with 
eces  that  are  dressy  and  refined. 
'  le  metallic  details  on  her  top  echo  the 
irome  accents  on  the  Thunderbird. 


The  Road  to  Inspiration 

It's  not  easy  to  stop  today's  top  designers  in  their  tracks.  They've  seen  and  done  it  all. 
But  when  eight  of  America's  reigning  fashion  icons  laid  eyes  on  the  2002  Ford  Thunderbird,  inspiration  struck. 

Here  are  the  fashions  kindled  by  the  look  and  feel  of  the  American  dream  car. 
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Inspiration:  Texture 

Tliis  special  edition  Lambertson  Truex 

li.andbag' (by  accessory  designers  Riciiard 
Lambertson  andJohn  Truex]  was  inspired 
by  the  Thunder&frd's.soBtJe  play  of  texture. 
-•T-he"bag'  is  crafted  from;  the  cgRvertihie's 
actual  sdft4op  fabricand  tri'': 
Louisiana  alligator.  The  bag'^4f|j 
accented  with  a  Thunderbird  Btij&ys 
stripe.  The  finishing  tout;h  is  the  steii, 
silver  Thunderbird  logo  that  hangs  frdlfi;-?^ 
4he- handle  and  can  be  removed  for 
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Inspiration:  Hue 

Designer  Gene  Meyer  pays  homage 

to  the  Thunderbird  by  throwing 

subtlety  out  the  porthole  window. 

His  sporty  leather  jacket  draws  on  the 

Thunderbird's  playful  hues  with  bold, 

angular  blocks  of  color.  He  even  had  the 

Thunderbird  emblem  embossed  on  the  chest. 

(Momentarily  hidden.) 
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Inspiration:  Classic  Style 

Jack  Spade  found  inspiration  in  tlie  era 
of  tfie  original  Ford  Thunderbird^  His  weekend 
carry-on  is  a  modern  take  on  '50s  style,  cut 
from  a  glen  cfieck  pattern  reminiscent 
of  menswear  fabrics  from  that  time. 
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Inspiration;  Leather 


jffortless  merging 


of  past  and  future,  John  Bartlett  struck  a 
similar  balance  with  a  modern  design  that 
references  the  past  without  falling  prey  to 


nostalgia,  hie  give: 


pants  with  an  exposed  silver  zipper  and  a 


Thunderbird  icon  belt. 


his  sleeveless  shirt  is  a  nod  to  the 
car's  pinpricked  leather  seats. 
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Inspiration:  Glass 

Head  Oliver  Peoples  designer,  Larry  Leight, 
modeled  this  frame  design  after  the  car's  sloping 
angles  and  rounded  windshield.  He  added  subtle 
Thunderbird  touches — the  "bird"  emblem  on 
the  link  chain  and  the  chrome  finish  are  direct 
references  to  details  on  the  car. 


The  Thunderbird  frame  by  Oliver  Peoples  will  be 
available  in  April  2002  at  Oliver  Peoples  in  Los 
Angeles,  New  York  and  Tokyo,  and  at  fine  optical 
and  specialty  boutiques  throughout  the  world. 
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Inspiration:  Past,  Present  and  Future 

Ford  designers  spent  years  seeking  the  perfect 
balance  to  create  the  newest  generation 
Thunderbird.  They  tool<  styling  cues  from  the 
car's  long  heritage  and  married  them  with  a 
fresh,  modern  design  and  today's  most  cuttJM" 
edge  technology  But  most  importantly,  thf 
looked  ahead  to  determine  what  woi 
the  Thunderbird  an  unforgettable  dri 
experience.  The  result  is  a  bold  new 
icon  for  the  21st  century. 
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participating  designer 
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DISPATCHES 


CONTINUED     FROM     PAGE 


BIG  BUSINESS 

An  Afghan  farmer 
tends  opium  poppies — 
his  country's  sole  cash 
crop,  with  on  annual 
value  of  $100  million. 


Nothing  hap- 
pened. The  Afghans  had  negotiated  with 
the  border  guards  not  to  see  it.  But  then 
one  young  Tajik  man  went  to  Afghanistan 
and  brought  back  drugs,  and  the  guards 
killed  him.  Yet  before  crossing  the  border, 
he  too  had  negotiated  with  the  Russians  and 
paid  them  $10,000.  Then  he  got  shot  be- 
cause they  took  the  drugs.  I'm  giving  you 
the  words  of  the  prosecutor,"  Siddiqzoda 
told  me.  "Why  didn't  the  Russian  border 
guards  notice  70  cows?  Cows  moo  going 
across  the  river— they  should  be  heard." 
Isn't  it  common  knowledge,  I  ask  the  col- 
onel, that  the  biggest  dealers  are  fully  pro- 
tected at  the  highest  levels  and  often  part 
of  the  power  elite?  "The  law  is  like  a  spi- 
derweb,"  Siddiqzoda  said. 
"Strong  people  simply  tear 
through  it,  but  weak  peo- 
ple get  caught  in  it." 

The  colonel,  who  was 
recruited  out  of  retirement 
for  the  new  agency,  says, 
"We  don't  have  the  force, 
the  opportunity,  or  the  abilities."  He  thinks 
a  high-ranking  official  could  be  prose- 
cuted if  "we  caught  him  red-handed,"  but 
he  claims  he  does  not  know  why  the  Tajik 
ambassador  to  Kazakhstan,  who  was  ap- 
prehended crossing  the  border  in  May  2000 
with  60  kilos  of  heroin,  was  not  charged. 
Ironically,  while  the  United  States  was 
spending  $1  billion  bombing  the  Taliban 
last  November,  the  colonel  was  dreaming 
of  just  having  cell  phones  for  his  five  men. 
The  narco-bosses,  he  says,  "have  the  finest 
cars,  and  they  can  communicate  with  one 
another  from  any  point.  We  have  a  very  small 
station  and  still  use  regular  phones." 

Officers  of  the  Tajik  Drug  Control  Agen- 
cy must  often  wait  in  line  at  a  village  public 
pay  phone  to  communicate  with  their  col- 
leagues in  Dushanbe.  Yet  they  are  charged 
with  policing  a  treacherous,  often  inaccessi- 
ble terrain  13,000  feet  above  sea  level  in 
some  places  and  with  temperatures  that 
plunge  to  40  degrees  below  zero  in  winter. 
"There  is  an  irony  to  this  inaccessibility," 
Martha  Brill  Olcott  and  Natalia  Udalova 
wrote  in  Drug  Trafficking  on  the  Great  Silk 
Road,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  in  2000.  "Any- 
one with  a  horse,  any  other  pack  animal,  a 
helicopter,  or  a  plane  is  effectively  able  to 
evade  detection.  This  has  made  drug  traf- 
ficking a  pursuit  of  the  well-connected  as 
well  as  of  the  poor,  while  crippling  those 
who  take  seriously  enforcing  the  law." 

The  spillover  effects  of  the  only  product 
that  allows  Afghanistan  to  participate  in 
the  global  economy  are  millions  of  new 
addicts  in  the  transit  countries  and  an  in- 
cipient AIDS  epidemic  in  Russia.  Traffickers 
make  a  concerted  effort  throughout  Central 


Asia  to  addict  vulnerable  young  people- 
half  the  population  of  Tajikistan  is  under 
15— who  are  ignorant  of  heroin's  long-term 
effects  and  can  buy  it  nearly  a-:  cheaply  as 
cigarettes.  I  visited  a  31-year-old  Tajik  doc- 
tor who  had  studied  the  psychological  toll 
of  addiction  before  quitting  a  woefully  ill- 
equipped  government  treatment  center, 
where  he  was  earning  $1.25  a  month.  Now 
he  secretly  takes  private  patients  and  charges 
$100  for  a  30-day  detox  program,  but  he 
says  most  of  them  can  afford  to  stay  for 
only  two  weeks.  In  some  areas,  irate  citi- 
zens, horrified  at  the  accelerating  rate  of  ad- 
diction, are  demanding  that  politicians  do 
soinething.  One  man  told  me  of  villagers 
hanging  two  addicts  upside  down  by  their 
ankles  from  a  tree  in  the  public 
square.  If  you  are  known  to  be 
addict,  I  was  told,  "nobody 
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"A  billion-dollar  business 
depends  on  a  guy  pushing  an 
animal  skin  across  a  river." 


will  come  to  your  wedding  or  your  funeral." 
Heroin  has  not  only  corrupted  government 
officials  but  also  made  bedfellows  of  crimi- 
nals and  terrorists,  both  of  whom  feed  on 
instability,  weak  institutions,  and  violence. 
Central  Asia,  with  its  predominantly 
young,  rapidly  growing,  and  poverty- 
stricken  population,  has  been  the  focus  of 
largely  unheeded  warnings  by  various  ex- 
perts as  well  as  the  U.N.O.D.C.C.P.  They 
caution  that  the  countries  surrounding  Af- 
ghanistan are  in  very  real  danger  of  becom- 
ing narco-societies,  unstable,  lawless  tinder- 
boxes  where,  despite  the  fall  of  the  Taliban, 
radical  Islamist  groups  still  control  large  ar- 
eas. In  Tajikistan,  for  example,  always  the 
poorest  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  gross 


domestic  product  has  declined  49  percent 
in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  collapse  in  1991 
and  a  debilitating  civil  war  in  the  mid-90s. 
Part  of  the  peace  agreement  of  1997,  which 
ended  that  war,  allowed  the  opposition  war- 
lords, some  of  whom  were  drug  dealers,  to 
assume  30  percent  of  high-ranking  govern- 
ment positions.  Today,  Tajikistan  has  an  un- 
employment rate  of  54  percent,  and  the 
lure  of  drug  money  undermines  all  aspects 
of  its  society.  In  their  report,  Olcott  and 
Udalova  state:  "Most  of  the  Central  Asian 
officials  dealing  with  the  issue  either  fail 
to  see  or  refuse  to  admit  the  connections 
among  drugs  and  weapons  trafficking,  cor- 
ruption, terrorism,  and  money  launder- 
ing  They  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of 

the  groups  involved  in  drug  trafficking  deal 
in  weapons,  in  addition  to  being  heavily 
armed  themselves." 

These  are  the  hard  realities  facing  Colo- 
nel Khushvakhtov  and  the  new  chief  of 
drug  enforcement  in  Kulyab,  who  joins 
us.  Murodov  Hydar,  the  brother  of  Kulyab's 
mayor,  is  a  jolly  27-year  veteran  of  the 
Dushanbe  police  force.  He  wears  an  an- 
cient pair  of  binoculars  around  his  neck  as 
he  reads  to  me  from  a  tattered  seizures  list. 
Between  April  and  October  of  2001,  his 
team  confiscated  69  kilos  of  opium  and  4.8 
kilos  of  hashish,  a  modest  amount  but  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  year  be- 
fore, when,  in  the  six  months  they  were 
in  operation,  they  captured  only  6  kilos 
of  opium.  Chief  Hydar  hardly  seems  per- 
turbed, however,  and  as  we  drive  south 
out  of  town,  he  blithely  gestures  to  grand 
new  houses  under  construction  and  says 
in  English,  "New  Tajiks."  He  is  making  a 
play  on  the  expression  "new 
Russians,"  a  sarcastic  name 
for  the  Russian  Mafia.  "I'm 
pretty  sure,  when  Ameri- 
cans come  to  Afghanistan 
to  stay,  some  of  them  will 
also  become  drug  dealers," 
Colonel  Khushvakhtov  tells 
me.  "It's  natural  because  of 
the  money  involved.  I  don't  mean  to  offend 
you,  but  this  is  the  reality." 

Out  on  the  Silk  Road  once  more,  we 
are  passing  through  the  Pamir  Mountains, 
with  breathtaking  sheer  granite  drops  at 
every  turn.  "We  have  identified  80  differ- 
ent paths  the  dealers  use,"  Chief  Hydar  ex- 
plains, adding  that  99  percent  of  the  deal- 
ers are  armed  but  often  the  police  are  not. 
"The  dealers  have  intelligence  reports  on 
where  the  roads  are  open  and  if  there  are 
any  threats  to  them."  Informers  on  the 
Afghan  side  let  the  colonel  and  the  chief 
know  last  July  that  Osama  bin  Laden  had 
become  the  minister  of  defense  of  the  Tal- 
iban, something  U.S.  intelligence  apparent- 
ly never  did  find  out.  They  also  alleged  that 
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the  drug-dealing  Uzbek  Islamic  radical 
Juma  Namangani  was  made  bin  Laden's 
chief  military  deputy  at  the  same  time. 
Namangani,  who  was  forced  out  of  Tajik- 
istan and  moved  from  Kyrgyzstan  to  Af- 
ghanistan, was  the  major  suspect  in  deadly 
terrorist  bombings  in  Tashkent,  the  capital 
of  Uzbekistan,  in  1999.  He  reportedly  died 
last  year  fighting  the  Northern  Alliance  in 
Mazar-e-Sharif,  but  there  has  been  no 
confirmation.  In  the  past  he  had  kid- 
napped four  Japanese  geologists  and  held 
up  a  train  carrying  700  tons  of  weapons 
and  humanitarian  supplies  a  group  of 
Iranians  were  attempting  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Northern  Alliance.  Naman- 
gani, who  was  32  when  last  heard  from, 
led  a  force  of  up  to  2,000  mercenaries  and 
controlled  70  percent  of  the  drug  routes 
between  Tajikistan  and  Kyrgyzstan.  Many 
on  the  Tajikistan  side  of  the  border  felt 
that  the  purpose  of  any  battle  Namangani 
fought  was  at  least  as  much  to  secure 
drug  routes  as  to  claim  territory  for  an  Is- 
lamic caliphate  state.  Today  his  terrorist 
army— named  by  President  Bush  as  one  of 
the  world's  38  principal  terrorist  organiza- 
tions—is said  to  be  regrouping  in  Tajikistan 
and  Kyrgyzstan. 

On  the  Afghan  side,  however,  ideology 
has  been  less  of  an  issue.  Whether  it  was 
the  Taliban  or  the  Northern  Alliance  escort- 
ing the  traffickers,  the  charge  to  the  bor- 
der was  a  flat  $25  per  kilo  of  heroin.  "Af- 
ter the  officer  has  been  paid, 
he  is  responsible  for  their  trip 
to  the  river  and  safe  passage," 
the  chief  tells  me.  Beyond  that, 
it's  literally  sink  or  swim. 

About  45  minutes  outside 


M 


of  Kulyab,  our  four-wheel  drive  is  on  an 
ascent  when  we  come  upon  four  young 
Tajik  soldiers  in  camouflage  and  carry- 
ing Kalashnikovs.  They  are  part  of  the 
second  line  of  border  protection,  as  are 
three  Tajik  soldiers  not  in  uniform  we 
meet  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  farther 
west.  They  are  lounging  on  a  tank  flying 
the  Tajik  flag  and  parked  on  the  side 
of  the  road  as  a  checkpoint,  silhouetted 
against  the  snowcapped  peaks  of  north- 
ern Afghanistan.  Chief  Hydar  assures 
me  there  are  more  soldiers  hidden  in  the 
hills,  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  heav- 
ily traveled  heroin  routes  in  the  world, 
but  it  certainly  seems  pretty  tranquil  this 
day.  He  points  out  a  village  built  into  the 
steep  mountainside  on  the  Afghan  side. 
"That  is  the  village  of  Parikhan.  'Pari' 
in  Farsi  means  angel,"  the  chief  says.  "The 
women  of  that  village  have  a  reputation 
for  being  very  beautiful,  and  rich  and  fa- 
mous Afghan  men  go  there  to  find  brides." 
As  we  start  to  descend,  the  vista  is  ma- 
jestic, and  we  can  now  see  the  narrow, 
winding  river  with  its  rocky  embankment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sheer  drop  of  the 
mountains.  When  we  finally  reach  the 
border,  at  the  tiny  village  of  Kharanajo, 
the  checkpoint  is  marked  by  a  Cyclone 
fence  with  a  rusted  old  gate  on  which  are 
two  faded  metal  Soviet  stars  in  red  and 
blue.  The  gate  is  partially  blocked  by  a 
pair  of  brown  cows,  nonchalantly  swish- 
ing their  tails.  Two  Rus- 
sian border  guards  peer 
out  the  door  of  a  stone 
house  with  a  small  TV  an- 
tenna on  its  roof  A  World 
War  II  watchtower  is  vis- 
ible in  the  distance,  and 
crops  are  planted  out  to 
the  river  300  yards  away. 
The  chief  tells  me  we  can  go  no  farther. 
It  doesn't  matter.  I  have  the  picture  of 
what  I  have  come  so  far  to  see. 


TRAFFIC  COP 

Chief  Murodov  Hydar 
under  a  poster  of  Tajik 
president  Emomali 
Rakhmonov.  Below,  right, 
a  district  of  Dushanbe 
where  drug  dealers  live. 
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Most  Americans,  if  they  perceive  a  link 
between  drugs  and  terrorism,  im- 
mediately think  of  Colombia.  As  a 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Medellin,  I 
have  watched  the  heartbreaking  demise  of 
that  once  vibrant  country.  Facing  civil  war 
and  costing  the  United  States  hundreds  of 
millions  in  aid— and  hundreds  of  millions 
more  for  interdiction  and  treatment  in  the 
United  States— Colombia  is  now  in  the  vise 
of  a  violent  terrorist-driven  drug  economy  in 
which  left-wing  guerrillas  and  right-wing 
paramilitaries  tax  and  traffic  in  heroin  and 
cocaine  much  the  way  the  Northern  Al- 
liance and  Taliban  and  other  Muslim  rad- 
icals have  done  in  Central  Asia.  Shortly  af- 
ter September  11,  2001,  Colombian  official 
Andres  Jimenez  told  a  group  of  us  former 
Colombia  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  "Think- 
ing that  by  simply  eliminating  Osama  bin 
Laden  and  his  network  will  substantially 
curb  the  global  terrorist  threat  may  prove 
to  be  as  misguided  as  the  hope  that  the  elim- 
ination of  Pablo  Escobar,  once  the  leader 
of  Colombia's  most  powerful  and  violent 
drug  cartel,  would  end  drug  trafficking. 
After  Colombian  authorities  killed  Esco- 
bar, he  was  quickly  replaced  by  other  drug 
lords  with  more  sophisticated  networks." 

Some  Colombian  farmers,  facing  a  52 
percent  decline  in  coffee  prices  since  1997 
are  tearing  out  their  coffee  plants  and  re- 
placing them  with  opium  poppies  and 
coca,  just  as  Afghan  farmers  have  replaced 
wheat  and  other  crops.  As  a  result,  the 
chemicals  dumped  into  lakes  and  rivers 
wherever  heroin  is  refined  pose  a  horrific 
ecological  threat.  Colombia  estimates  that 
each  year  the  amount  of  chemicals  poured 
into  its  Amazon  Basin  from  poppy  and  coca 
labs  equals  the  harmful  effects  of  three  Ex- 
xon Valdez  oil  spills. 

Today,  Colombia  supplies  the  United 
States  with  up  to  75  percent  of  its  heroin. 
The  rest  comes  from  Mexico,  Afghanistan, 
and  Southeast  Asia.  According  to  Gener- 
al Jose  Serrano,  the  former  head  of  the 
Colombian  National  Police,  in  1991  and 
1992  authorities  discovered  for  the  first  time 
10,000  acres  of  opium  poppies  planted  in 
guerrilla-controlled  areas  of  the  southern 
Colombian  Andes.  "We  found  that  more 
than  100  Afghans  and  Pakistanis  had  ap- 
plied for  tourist  visas  from  Quito,  Ecuador, 
and  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  we  believe  they 
were  the  ones  who  taught  the  Colombians 
how  to  cultivate  heroin,  be- 
cause its  cultivation  was  com-  < 
pletely  unknown  before."       | 


Saodat  Olimova  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  gift- 
ed women  in  Tajikistan. 
A  sociologist,  she  and  her  hus- 
band, Muzaffar,  founded  an 
institute  called  Sharq,  which  - 1 
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surveys  public  opinion  and  analyzes  issues. 
Saodat  is  one  of  those  quietly  heroic  people 
who  persist  against  all  odds.  She  and 
Muzaffar,  a  noted  Orientalist  who  translat- 
ed for  the  last  Russian-installed  president 
of  Afghanistan,  Mohammad  Najibullah,  are 
terrorism  experts  whose  work  in  the  past 
has  been  supported  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy,  the  Intermedia  Survey 
Institute,  a  nato  defense  consortium,  and 
Harvard  University.  Saodat  remembers  the 
day  when  she  realized  that  the  connection 
between  drugs  and  terrorism 
was  real.  "In  1992, 1  was  sitting 
at  home  watching  people  be- 
ing shot  just  beyond  my  garden 
wall."  Their  house  was  15  min- 
utes from  central  Dushanbe, 
and  this  was  at  the  height  of 
the  devastating  civil  war,  when 
various  government  and  opposition  fac- 
tions were  all  jockeying  for  power  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Soviet  collapse. 

Every  night,  Muzaffar  and  a  neighbor 
would  go  out  to  bury  the  corpses  of  those 
who  had  been  shot  that  day.  During  the 
day  a  guard  would  stand  watch,  not  al- 
lowing anyone  to  touch  the  corpses.  "They 
dug  graves  for  at  least  five  or  six  bodies 
a  night,"  Saodat  recounts.  "One  night, 
fighters  of  the  field  commander  arrested 
my  husband  and  took  him  to  their  head- 
quarters, where  he  saw  huge  sacks  of 
hashish  and  cannabis.  And  all  these  so- 
called  warriors  were  high.  Later  I  heard 
stories  about  small  villages, 
where  they  would  round 
up  young  men— both  sides 
did  it— and  force  them  to 
start  using  drugs.  Other- 
wise they  couldn't  force 
them  to  fight." 

Over  time  the  horror  be- 
came too  much  for  Saodat, 
and  one  day  in  1993  she 
abandoned  their  house,  leaving  ^11  her 
furniture  and  clothes  behind.  She  has  nev- 
er returned.  "The  most  difficult  years  were 
'93  and  '94.  People  were  starving  to  death. 
My  neighbor's  husband  was  killed,  and 
she  had  nine  kids.  One  day,  she  told  me, 
she  had  given  her  15-year-old  daughter  to 
four  watchmen  at  a  bread  factory— she 
sold  her  daughter  for  a  half  a  sack  of 
flour.  Later  her  daughter  died,  because 
they  used  her  in  every  possible  way.  I  sus- 
pect her  kids  were  starving  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  forced  her  to  do  this.  I  can- 
not blame  her.  We  were  starving,  too.  I 
have  two  sons.  I  was  getting  up  in  the 
morning  not  knowing  how  to  feed  them, 
and  pretty  soon  they  didn't  ask  anymore. 
We  had  some  money,  but  there  was  no 
food  to  buy.  It  v/as  a  crazy  year,  1994.  It  is 
m)'  understanding  that  was  the  year  the 
'Jrug  business  began  to  work  full-force." 


EYES  WIDE  OPEN 

Saodat  Olimova  and 
her  husband,  Muzaffar, 
experts  on  drugs 
and  terrorism,  in  their 
office  in  Dushanbe. 


There  is  a  drug  trafficker  in  her  own 
family,  Saodat  says.  One  of  her  relatives 
married  a  man  whose  family,  in  Soviet 
terms,  had  been  very  wealthy.  "He  didn't 
need  to  work  hard  at  school  or  work." 
But  because  his  father  was  a  mullah,  it 
was  never  going  to  be  possible  for  him  to 
have  a  good  government  position  in  a 
Communist  state.  "The  only  place  he  could 
fulfill  his  potential  was  in  business."  At 
age  17  the  husband,  who  is  now  37,  began 
dealing  in  vegetables  and  fruit.  Private  busi- 
ness was  banned  then,  but 
he  bought  fruit  and  vegeta- 
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without  major  bribing  of  the 
government  is  not  possible." 


bles  in  large  enough  quantities  to  fill  rail- 
way cars  and  ship  them  to  Siberia.  "Of 
course,  he  had  to  bribe  people  to  do  it, 
but  the  system  of  bribes  existed  under 
Communism,  and  he  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  civil  war.  By  1993  his  regular  busi- 
ness was  over.  There  was  no  food  available, 
so  he  switched  to  drugs."  For  a  time,  she 
says,  he  operated  from  Moscow.  "He  al- 
ready had  all  the  right  contacts.  Immedi- 
ately he  became  a  large  trafficker."  He 
also  got  seven  of  Saodat's  relatives  in- 
volved. "Two  of  his  sons  are  in  jail  now- 
one  is  19,  the  other  17  Both  are  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  I  suspect  the  older  one  won't 
live  long.  His  whole  family  is  devastated. 
The  mother  has  gotten  sick  from  this  night- 
mare; the  stress  has  caused  her  to  lose  her 
hair  and  her  eyebrows,"  Saodat  tells  me. 
"When  he  switched  from  vegetables  to 
drugs,  he  thought  it  would  be  just  another 


kind  of  business  that  wouldn't  affect  his 
family.  He  did  not  understand."  I  ask  if 
he  ever  tried  to  leave.  "You  can  only  enter 
this  business— you  cannot  leave,"  she  says. 
"Whoever  gets  involved  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness will  never  leave  it  alive." 

Since  this  huge  illegal  enterprise  is  one 
of  Tajikistan's  major  industries,  I  ask  if 
drug  dealing  is  openly  acknowledged.  Emo- 
mali  Rakhmonov,  the  president  of  Tajik- 
istan, has  repeatedly  called  on  the  interna- 
tional community  for  help  in  establishing  a 
cordon  sanitaire  around  Afghanistan  in  or- 
der to  protect  his  country  and  the  rest  of 


Central  Asia  from  drugs.  Saodat  and  oth- 
ers close  to  the  scene  explain  that,  with 
powerful  tribal  clans  and  two  branches  of 
Islam  at  work  in  the  country,  the  president 
functions  as  a  kind  of  middleman  among 
local  power  centers.  The  mayor  of  Dushanbe,  j 
for  example,  who  since  entering  politics  in 
the  last  decade  has  become  a  principal 
owner  of  several  huge  companies,  is  also 
the  speaker  of  the  parliament.  The  mayor 
has  been  known  to  say,  "I'm  not  No.  I,  but 
I'm  not  No.  2  either."  As  Saodat  says,  "If 
a  person  becomes  an  official  and  converts 
his  power  into  finances,  we  call  him  an  oli- 
garch." 


The  drug' business  sustains  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  Tajik  economy  and 
props  up  its  currency,  if  only  because 
of  the  great  number  of  people  it  employs. 
In  1999,  1  was  told,  the  profession  most 
aspired  to  by  the  young  was  bodyguard 
to  a  narco-baron.  Drugs  pay  the  salaries 
not  only  of  couriers  and  bodyguards  but 
also  of  workers  in  construction,  the  service 
industries,  all  the  small  businesses  built 
on  laundered  money— the  list  is  long.  I  vis- 
ited the  Vodonasosnaya  neighborhood  of 
Dushanbe,  where  a  number  of  dealers 
have  constructed  large  houses  complete 
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with  underground  bunkers.  "They  have  a 
great  defense  system."  Saodat  says. 

"I  spoke  with  many  field  commanders 
in  the  drug  business  during  the  civil  war- 
now  they  are  involved  in  the  management 
of  the  state.  They've  become  directors  of 
factories,  administrative  heads  on  both 
sides— the  government  and  the  opposition," 
Saodat  continues.  "The  original  motivation 
to  enter  was  to  become  immune  to  prosecu- 
tion." It  is  widely  believed  that,  in  exchange 
for  certain  Tajik  opposition  commanders' 
acquiescence  to  the  new  coalition  govern- 
ment in  1997,  they  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  drug  businesses  intact.  But  then  some- 
thing unexpected  happened:  the  people 
spoke  out.  "The  public  will  demanded  they 
fight  the  vice  of  drugs,"  Saodat  says.  "Be- 
cause our  authorities  depend  on  the  masses 
for  popular  support,  each  one  had  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  stay  in  the  drug 
trade.  Some  started  to  exit  the  narcotics 
business,  and  for  some  it  finished  with 
murder,  because  people  started  to  get  shot." 

Today  the  system  is  schizophrenic.  Some 
officials  are  still  narco-barons,  and  others 
benefit  indirectly  by  taking  bribes.  A  New 
York  metals  trader  I  interviewed  before  I 
left  America  told  me  that  five  or  six  years 
ago,  on  his  business  trips  to  Tajikistan,  an 
assistant  Cabinet  minister  would  constantly 
ask  him  if  he  wanted  to  be  in  on  the  traf- 


ficking. Today  the  man  the  trader  named  is 
still  very  well  connected  and  close  to  the 
mayor  of  Dushanbe.  "Becoming  a  major 
drug  dealer  without  major  bribing  of  the 
government  is  not  possible,"  Saodat  says. 
"One  group  supports  the  drug  business, 
the  other  group  fights  it.  Everybody  knows 
who  the  other  ones  are,  but  they  keep 
silent  and  go  after  the  little  dealers." 

I  trust  Saodat 's  information,  because  she 
once  prepared  a  major  research  paper 
on  terrorism  for  a  U.N.  envoy  to  Tajik- 
istan, who,  after  reading  it,  told  her  not  to 
publish  it— it  would  be  too  dangerous 
for  her.  During  1996  and  1997,  she  inter- 
viewed more  than  50  "warlords,  politi- 
cians with  links  to  terrorist  organizations, 
people  who  went  through  terrorist  training 
camps  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Sudan," 
and  individuals  in  Communist  intelligence 
agencies,  or  special  services,  as  they  are 
known.  "I  was  promised  a  meeting  with 
Osama  bin  Laden,  but  my  husband  said, 
'Why  are  you  putting  your  nose  in  such  a 
place?'  He  stopped  my  work  and  told  me, 
'You  are  going  too  far.'  Saodat  concludes 
that  terrorism  is  an  equilateral  triangle  of 
violence,  drugs,  and  the  intelligence  ser- 
vices. She  adds,  "There  is  a  major  separa- 
tion between  warlords  and  drug  barons. 
One's  a  business  and  one's  an  armed  pow- 


er. [Terrorists]  use  drugs  to  reach  their 
goals,  but  they  don't  believe  in  drugs." 
Rather,  Saodat  says,  terrorists  see  them- 
selves as  "superpeople,"  above  the  law, 
and  drugs  allow  them  to  manipulate  all  ■ 
other  people.  "I  think  many  of  the  terror- 
ist fighters  are  drug  addicts,  but  not  their 
leaders.  I  met  two  types  of  people:  the  lit- 
tle soldiers,  they  use  drugs  [the  Northern 
Alliance  has  said  that  American  turncoat 
John  Walker,  for  example,  was  a  heavy 
hashish  user],  and  the  other  people,  who  ' 
are  well  educated,  who  know  Islam."  Those  • 
"true  believers  and  fighters,"  she  says,  do  i 
not  use  drugs. 

I  ask  her  how  the  intelligence  services  . 
perform  their  role  in  the  triangle.  She  ■ 
says,  "I  think  the  special  services,  like  the  • 
ISI  in  Pakistan,  always  use  both  sides. 
They  use  the  warlords  [including  the  Tal-  ■ 
iban]  until  they  don't  need  them  any  long-  ■ 
er,  and  then  they  get  rid  of  them." 


D 


o  you  include  the  C.I.A.?,"  I  ask.  It  r 
has  often  been  said  that  the  C.I.A. 
and  the  ISI  created  the  modern  drug 
business  in  Central  Asia  after  the  Russian  ij 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  between  1979  and  l{ 
1989,  by  encouraging  the  mujahideen  fight- 
ing the  Russians  to  try  to  addict  the  Soviet  t 
troops  as  a  way  to  imperil  Communism. 
Mathea  Falco,  who  was  head  of  Interna- 
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tional  Narcotics  Control  for  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  Carter  administration,  has 
told  me,  "We  always  let  it  happen  [through 
the  mujahideen],  and  we're  letting  it  hap- 
pen with  the  Northern  Alliance  right  now." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  drugs  were  massively 
distributed  at  that  time,"  Saodat  answers, 
saying  she  often  heard  how  Russian  troops 
were  "invited  to  taste.  There  were  also  in- 
stances when  single  secret  agents  would 
use  drug  dealers  in  their  own  interests— 
that's  routine.  It's  very  comforting  to  the 
warlords  and  narco-businessmen,  because 
it  allows  them  to  put  all  the  blame  on  the 
special  services."  She  adds,  "Terrorists  make 
an  ideal  of  Islam,  and  secret  services  have 
the  idea  they  are  providing  for  the  security 
of  the  state.  For  both,  the  end  justifies  the 
means." 

Saodat,  however,  is  most  concerned 
about  the  long-term  effect  drugs  have  had. 
"Drugs  are  undermining  the  economies 
of  these  countries,  preventing  other  in- 
dustries from  developing.  They  destroy 
the  family,  the  social  system,  the  politi- 
cal system,  education— everything.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  both  terrorists  and  narco- 
traffickers  to  have  an  unstable  society.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  equation,  though,  is 
the  fact  that  nobody  is  going  to  be  in- 
volved with  drugs  if  there  is  no  demand." 

I  ask  Saodat  if  she  knows  General  Rus- 


tam  Nazarov,  the  43-year-old  head  of  the 
Tajik  Drug  Control  Agency,  which  was  cre- 
ated in  1999  and  which  is  supported  by 
the  U.N.  as  a  model  for  combating  nar- 
cotics in  Central  Asia.  Of  course  she  knows 
him,  she  says,  "for  many  years."  She  smiles. 
Those  in  power,  she  suggests,  "allow  the 
general  to  exist,  and  he  is  sincere."  She 
adds,  "I  think  the  general  and  I  are  people 
of  the  same  character.  My  husband  and  I 
have  a  favorite  toast:  'Let's  drink  to  our 
useless  work.'  If  we  analyze  the  situation, 
we  see  there  is  no  hope  to  better  the  sys- 
tem. But  at  the  same  time"— she  pauses— 
"there  is  always  a  crazy  hope." 

General  Nazarov  is  a  laconic,  no- 
nonsense  person.  On  the  flight  from 
Khujand  to  Dushanbe,  a  British  cot- 
ton broker  told  me  that  the  less  tea  you 
are  offered  here  by  someone,  the  more 
he  respects  you— it  means  he  wants  to  get 
down  to  business.  The  general  doesn't  of- 
fer any  tea  but  has  his  secretary  put  down 
a  couple  of  unopened  bottles  of  water.  He 
lives  under  fire.  Last  spring  a  bomb  went 
off  where  he  usually  parks  his  car.  Gener- 
al Nazarov  has  also  received  written  threats 
demanding  that  he  give  up  his  job  or  be 
killed.  "What  keeps  me  going  is  that  I 
have  people  who  think  the  same  way  I  do, 
who,  despite  all  the  hardships,  are  willing 


to  fight  drugs.  My  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  fighting  criminals.  At  18,  I  wore 
a  military  uniform  for  the  first  time,  and 
from  then  until  1996,  I  was  in  the  militia. 
I  worked  my  way  up  to  chairman  of  the 
criminal  police  of  Tajikistan." 

He  explains  that  the  whole  Tajik  civil 
war  was  financed  by  drug  smuggling,  and 
that,  as  we  speak.  Islamic  radicals  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  central  part  of  Tajikistan  and 
are  not  about  to  go  away.  In  Uzbekistan,  I 
had  heard  from  the  U.N.O.D.C.C.R  that 
the  elaborate  communication  and  trans- 
port networks  set  up  to  market  heroin 
could  easily  be  converted  for  use  in  guer- 
rilla warfare.  The  general  confirms  this. 
"None  of  the  operations  for  smuggling 
through  Tajikistan  are  done  without  the 
permission  of  Taliban  commanders  or 
Northern  Alliance  commanders."  The  Tal- 
iban are  inside  Tajikistan  for  a  reason,  he 
says,  and  will  pose  a  threat  even  after  the 
war  in  Afghanistan  is  over.  He  continues: 
"Philosophy  is  no  good  for  war.  You  need 
money  for  war.  You  need  material  support 
for  weapons.  And  where  can  you  get  it?  In 
Afghanistan  there  is  no  economy  now,  but 
between  1992  and  2000,  Afghanistan  raised 
the  crop  that  provided  75  percent  of  the 
world's  heroin."  He  looks  at  me  as  if  to  ask. 
What  more  proof  do  you  want? 

General  Nazarov's  agency  is  housed  in 
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a  newly  refurbished  building  that  used  to 
be  a  health  center.  He  shows  me  through 
an  immaculate  new  lab  for  analyzing  hero- 
in and  introduces  me  to  some  of  his  65- 
member  force,  who  have  been  trained  in 
Italy.  They  are  studying  a  map  with  a  maze 
of  arrows  on  it  indicating  drug  routes  and 
locations  where  opium  has  been  found. 
When  the  general  laments  their  lack  of 
cell  phones,  I  tell  him  playfully  that  Amer- 
ican Indians  had  to  use  smoke  signals 
to  communicate.  "Oh,  we  use  smoke  sig- 
nals," the  general  says  without  irony.  "We 
also  fire  shots:  one  shot  means  to  run,  two 
to  stop."  The  final  stop  on  our  tour  is  the 
reinforced-steel  locker  where  confiscated 
drugs  are  kept.  "This  place  cannot  be  pen- 
etrated," a  guard  tells  me.  Some  drugs 
seized  at  the  border  are  burned  on  the  spot 
for  the  benefit  of  journalists.  The  drugs 
here— 37  kilos  of  heroin  and  100  kilos 
of  opium,  hashish,  and  marijuana- 
have  been  seized  inside  Tajikistan. 
The  smell  is  overwhelming,  with  an 
ammonia-like  intensity. 

The  Tajik  Drug  Control  Agency 
gets  no  money  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  "I  went  there  and 
met  with  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  [D.E.A.]  and  asked 
them  to  contact  me  to  establish 
some  kind  of  system  to  fight  drugs 
in  Afghanistan,"  General  Nazarov 
says.  "They  were  interested  and 
found  people,  but  after  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  American  Em- 
bassies [in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  in 
1998],  the  State  Department  limit- 
ed foreigners  coming  here."  Be- 
fore September  11,  2001,  the  Tajik 
Drug  Control  Agency's  budget  had 
been  slashed  by  the  U.N.  because 
the  European  donor  countries  did 
not  believe  that  Afghanistan  posed 
much  of  a  threat.  By  contrast,  Iran,  which 
has  the  highest  rate  of  opiate  use  in  the 
world,  has  gotten  tough  at  the  Afghan 
border  and  as  a  result  has  lost  3,000  bor- 
der troops  in  shoot-outs  with  traffickers 
since  1996. 

"So  far  the  U.N.  program  has  given  us 
$3.5  million  for  36  months,  between  1999 
and  2001.  We  expected  $11  million  for  four 
years,"  General  Nazarov  continues.  "We 
need  $500,000  for  special  wiretapping  and 
X-ray  equipment.  What  we  have  is  old  So- 
viet equipment  that  is  obsolete."  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  first  nine  months  of  2001,  the 
authorities  were  able  to  confiscate  three 
and  a  half  tons  ofheroii'  -a  bia  increase 
over  2000,  when  tv,. 
confiscated.  After  dcscii,  .,^  u,<,  '• 
of  major  dealers  in  his  country,  (;\  ,. 
declares  bluntly.  "The  person  at  tiic 
of  the  pyramid  is  unreachable."  The  bi,: 


drug  dealer  in  Tajikistan  is  perceived  by  the 
public  as  "positive  and  responsible,  a  per- 
son who  performs  humanitarian  acts  and 
owns  property  in  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates, Russia,  and  Turkey." 

The  respected  Tajik  political  scientist 
and  presidential  speechwriter  Kosimsho 
Iskandarov  informs  me,  "Tajik  comman- 
ders are  the  ones  running  drugs.  General 
Nazarov  has  no  authority  over  these  com- 
manders. He  cannot  do  anything,  since 
they  are  more  powerful  than  he  is."  For  one 
thing,  the  vehicles  driven  by  military  offi- 
cers, whether  Tajik  or  Russian,  are  not  ex- 
amined at  checkpoints.  In  particular,  the 
Russians,  who  frequently  deliver  aid  to  the 
Northern  Alliance,  whether  there  is  a  war 
on  or  not,  are  not  scrutinized.  "The  North- 
ern Alliance  would  not  endure  without 
Russian  support,"  General  Nazarov  says 
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flatly.  He  even  admits,  "Those  who  are 
convicted  by  us  are  small  fish."  But.  he 
adds,  "if  we  were  not  working,  a  real  Mafia 
would  develop." 


S 


were 


tories  about  the  corruption  that  allows 
the  multibillion-dollar  scourge  from 
Afghanistan  to  flourish  over  a  huge 
swath  of  the  globe  are  sad  and  alarming. 
Dr.  S.  Frederick  Starr,  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Asia-Caucasus  Institute  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Nitze  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies  in  Washington,  recounts  a 
harrowing  incident  that  took  place  at  over 
15,000  feet  above  sea  level  on  one  of  the 
highest  roads  in  the  world— between  Kho- 
rog in  southern  Tajikistan  and  Osh  in  Kyr- 
gyzstan.  The  450-mile  route  is  part  of  the 
0:,h  Knot,  and  until  recently,  when  the 
.tin  lines  shifted  west,  the  whole  drug 
iJe  passed  through  there.  Starr  says,  "We 


found  ourselves  following  a  Russian  Army 
convoy  of  three  trucks.  The  young  soldiers 
in  the  back  waved,  so  we  stopped.  It  was 
20  degrees  below  zero,  and  we  had  tea  in 
a  hut  with  the  Russian  officers.  They  told 
us  to  leave  the  kids  where  they  were,  ex- 
plaining. They're  all  accused  of  drug  deal- 
ing, and  they're  going  to  be  shot  in  the 
morning.'  I  went  out  to  the  kids  and  asked 
them  if  that  was  true.  Red-faced,  they  said 
yes,  but  they  also  said,  'Our  officers  turned 
us  in,  but  they  were  the  ones  who  recruit- 
ed us.'  Periodically,  you  see,  the  officers 
would  turn  in  three  or  four  of  the  young 
soldiers  and  write  to  Moscow  about  what 
a  good  job  they  were  doing.  Meanwhile, 
they  were  running  drugs." 

Starr  took  pity  on  the  young  men.  "I 
had  a  big  bottle  of  booze,  and  I  gave  it  to 
them  so  that  they  would  be  oblivious  until 
they  arrived  at  the  firing  squad.  But  I 
won't  forget  what  they  said.  That 
was  in  1996,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  anything  has 
changed."  He  goes  on  to  explain. 
"The  big  growth  market  was  Eu- 
rope, and  the  way  to  get  to  Eu- 
rope was  through  Russia.  That 
was  facilitated  by  the  Russian 
Army  placing  its  201st  Division 
down  there."  Division  201,  sent  in 
to  keep  the  lid  on  Afghanistan 
even  before  the  fall  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  consists  of  12,000  Russian 
troops  and  is  stationed  in  a  base 
right  in  the  center  of  Dushanbe. 
In  1997  a  Division  201  plane  fly- 
ing to  Moscow  was  found  to  have 
eight  kilos  of  drugs  aboard,  in- 
cluding three  kilos  of  heroin. 
Twelve  soldiers  were  arrested.  The 
Russian  Council  on  Foreign  and 
Defense  Policies  estimated  that  in 
1996  more  than  $180  million  in 
drug  profits  had  been  invested  in 
Russian  privatization,  mostly  in  the  energy 
and  telecommunications  industries. 

Starr  agrees  with  General  Nazarov  about 
one  thing:  "The  Northern  Alliance  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Russia,  armed 
by  Russia  and  Iran."  Therefore,  the  Russians 
were  apparently  able  to  deal  drugs  with  both 
the  Taliban  and  the  Northern  Alliance.  "The 
question  is.  we  don't  know  how  much  the 
Russian  military  gets."  says  Starr,  "but  it's 
the  only  assignment  in  the  Russian  Army  that 
people  fight  to  get."  Regarding  the  Russian 
military's  complicity  in  drug  smuggling, 
Martha  Brill  Olcott  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  tells  me,  1 
"The  Russian  military  is  fully  complicit  . . . 
we  just  don't  know  how  high  up  it  goes." 

To  find  out,  I  track  down  in  Moscow  the 
only  Russian  official  who  has  spoken  on 
the  record  about  this  issue.  Dr.  Anton  V. 
Surikov  is  chief  of  CONTINUED  on  page  i?? 
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mittee  of  Industry,  Construction,  and  High 
Technology  in  the  Russian  parliament.  Last 
spring  he  told  the  Moscow  News  that  the 
mayor  of  Dushanbe  was  a  major  drug  deal- 
er. That  interview  precipitated  not  only  a 
denial  from  the  mayor  but  also,  accord- 
ing to  Surikov,  a  demand  that  the  Tajik 
journalist  the  mayor  erroneously  believed 
was  Surikov's  source  be  arrested.  When 
we  meet,  Surikov  makes  it  clear  that  he  is 
not  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Russian 
government,  but  rather  from  his  experience 
in  various  government  posts  and  his  many 
trips  to  Central  Asia.  "Since  the  collapse  of 
Coirmiunism,  the  No.  1  goal  of  the  people 
here  is  to  get  money  and  nothing  else. 
When  they  speak  with  Western  people,  they 
may  talk  a  lot  about  democracy  and  the 
free  market,  but  in  reality  they  just  go  after 
money  and  don't  think  about  the  meth- 
ods," Surikov  says.  "The  Tajik  peasant  is 
not  involved  in  serious  drug  business— only 
rich  people  are  involved."  He  tells  me  not 
to  expect  to  get  information  easOy,  because 
foreigners  are  still  treated  with  great  suspi- 
cion in  these  erstwhile  parts  of  the  old 
U.S.S.R.,  especially  snooping  journahsts. 
"Official  salaries  are  very  low,"  he  says, 
"but  many  officials  in  Tajikistan  as  well  as 
in  Russia  have  serious  money  in  Western 
bank  accounts  and  real  estate.  Tajik  offi- 
cials own  real  estate  in  Florida.  Mr.  Mayor 
can  be  very  poor  officially,  but  his  brother 
or  his  wife's  brother  can  be  a  businessman 
and  control  serious  real  estate." 

He  confirms  that  as  early  as  the  mid- 
90s,  the  Russians  were  "buying  heroin  and 
transporting  it  from  the  northern  part  of 
Afghanistan  to  Russian  military  bases  in 
lajikistan  by  truck  and  helicopter."  And 
with  the  absence  of  any  customs  control,  he 
says,  "military  planes  and  railway  cars  took 
the  heroin  to  central  Russia  and  on  to  Mos- 
cow." Surikov  adds  that,  because  of  the  degree 
of  corruption  at  high  levels,  it  is  dangerous 
for  prosecutors  to  launch  official  investiga- 
tions into  drug  deaUng;  they  can  lose  their 
jobs.  How  high  does  this  corruption  go?,  I 
ask  him.  "President  Putin  is  not  involved, 
and  the  minister  of  defense  and  the  chief  of 
general  staff  are  not  involved.  Officials  in 
the  lower  ranges  are  not  involved  directly, 
but  they  get  some  money.  For  example,  a 
drug  dealer  in  the  army  asks  to  be  sent  to 
Tajikistan,  and  he  pays  for  this  position.  It's 
corrupt,"  Surikov  concludes,  "but  these  gen- 
erals in  Moscow  don't  sell  drugs  personal- 
ly, they  only  get  bribes." 

Shortly  after  I  arrive  in  Dushanbe,  Lieu- 
tenant General  Alexander  Markin. 
chief  of  the  Russian  Federal  Border 
I  Guards,  is  crowing  in  a  newspaper  inter- 
s  view  that  during  last  September  alone  the 
border  guards  "seized  m.^ic  -v  ;Oin  than 


was  seized  during  the  previous  year.  In 
general,  the  total  amount  of  drugs  seized 
this  year  [to  November]  is  5.84  tons,  of 
which  2.59  tons  is  heroin.  Wl  could  have 
built  a  dam  out  of  the  sacks  and  packages 
burned  in  Moscovsky  and  Panj  border  out- 
posts during  this  year." 

It  is  true  that  the  border  guards,  who 
seize  two-thirds  of  the  drugs  confiscated  in 
Tajikistan,  were  more  active  in  2001,  ex- 
changing fire  with  smugglers  at  least  50 
times.  Does  that  indicate  a  panicked  re- 
sponse on  the  smugglers'  part  to  dump 
stockpiles  and  move  more  drugs  across 
the  border  because  of  the  war?  Or  are  the 
guards  under  greater  pressure  to  perform 
because  the  border  has  tightened  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war?  Or  are  individuals  in  the 
highest  echelons  belatedly  realizing  the 
terrible  toll  rampant  addiction  in  parts  of 
the  Russian  Federation  is  taking? 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  going  to  be  able 
to  ask  General  Markin  any  of  these  ques- 
tions. Permission  to  interview  the  general,  I 
am  told,  would  take  at  least  a  month  to  ob- 
tain from  Moscow,  and  the  two  bureaucrats 
I  speak  to  are  not  interested  in  giving  me 
any  undue  help.  After  they  grill  me  about 
whom  I  have  spoken  to,  I  ask  them  a  ques- 
tion: "How  do  you  deal  with  the  problem 
of  Russian  military  transporting  drugs?" 

Alexander  Kondratev,  one 
of  the  officials,  eyes  me  nar- 
rowly and  answers,  "I  have 
worked  here  for  six  years  and 
never  discovered  such  a  fact. 
I  have  no  one  in  the  Russian 
border-guard  service  smug- 
gling or  delivering  drugs." 

"Are  you  saying  no  one 
has  ever  been  punished  for  this?,"  I  ask. 

"The  answer  is  no,"  he  says.  "I  am 
speaking  for  the  Russian  border  service, 
not  other  Russian  military  men  serving  in 
Tajikistan." 

I  press  him:  "So  these  reports  are  not 
true?" 

The  other  spokesman,  Igor  Plugotarev, 
who  has  come  from  Moscow  to  prepare 
General  Markin's  newspaper  interview,  in- 
terrupts. "Drugs  are  smuggled  through, 
but  Russian  border  guards  are  not  in- 
volved in  this  smugghng,"  he  says. 

Kondratev  adds,  "The  thing  is,  the 
narco-Mafia  is  interested  in  saying  that 
Russian  military  work  in  drug  trafficking. 
Mass  media  has  men- 
tioned it,  but  without 
evidence." 

I  manage  to  elicit  a 
laugh  when  I  ask  them 
if  getting  rid  of  the  Tal- 
iban will  mean  getting 
rid  of  heroin  in  Afghan- 
istan. It  is  poignant  to 
see  how  'he  once  mighty 


THE  LONG  WAR 

General  Rustam 
Nazarov,  head  of 
the  Tajik  Drug  Control 
Agency,  struggles 
under  meager  U.N. 
funding. 


Soviet  military  machine  has  disintegrated. 
"We  don't  have  any  cell  phones,  either," 
Plugotarev  says,  by  way  of  explaining  why 
the  work  goes  so  slowly.  "We  have  no 
money  for  technical-equipment  mainte- 
nance, or  gas  or  kerosene.  We  could  not 
even  buy  one  truck  this  year." 

When  I  reach  the  world  headquar- 
ters of  the  U.N.O.D.C.C.R  in  Vi- 
enna, a  small  tempest  is  brewing. 
Pino  Arlacchi,  the  onetime  Mafia  investi- 
gator who  heads  the  office,  is  on  his  way 
out,  in  large  part  because  he  has  insulted 
donor  countries  by  bypassing  the  tradition- 
al U.N.  bureaucracy  and  using  general- 
purpose  funds  to  start  up  the  Tajik  Drug 
Control  Agency.  "Donors  two  to  three  years 
ago  were  not  ready  to  listen  to  the  idea 
that  Central  Asia  would  be  a  major  transit 
point  for  drugs,"  I  am  told  by  one  official. 
"They  did  not  beheve  it."  It  seems  donors 
do  not  care  much  for  law-enforcement 
projects,  either.  Now  an  international  eval- 
uation team  of  six  men,  paid  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  being  assembled  to  go  and  see 
General  Nazarov  and  his  agency  for  them- 
selves. Since  I  have  just  come  from  Du- 
shanbe, they  ask  if  I  would  brief  them.  I 
outline  some  of  what  I  saw  and  think  to 
myself  that  there  could  hardly  be  much 
sophistication  required  to 
see  the  gaping  need  to  sup- 
port the  Tajik  Drug  Control 


"Those  convicted  by  us  are  small 
fish,  but  if  we  were  not  working, 
a  real  Mafia  would  develop." 
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Agency.  The  people  in  the  agency,  I  tell 
them,  wear  some  of  the  few  white  hats  in 
the  region. 

The  real  question  is  much  broader. 
What  are  the  U.N.  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment prepared  to  do  after  the  war  to  re- 
build Afghanistan?  After  all,  the  Taliban 
ban  on  poppy  growing  was  the  largest, 
most  successful  interdiction  of  drugs  in 
history,  resulting  in  a  91  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  cultivation  of  opium  poppies. 
The  U.N.O.D.C.C.P.  has  sent  dozens  of 
teams  of  evaluators  throughout  Afghani- 
stan some  to  villages  so  remote  they  are 
accessible  only  by  walking  seven  hours— 
to  make  sure  the  ban  was  for  real.  Would 
those  in  charge  now  keep  enforcing  the 
ban  and  provide  alternatives  to  Afghan 
farmers?  "It's  very  strange."  Vladimir 
Fenopetov,  the  U.N.O.D.C.C.P.  senior  pro- 
gram officer  for  55  countries,  including 
those  in  Central  Asia,  tells  me.  "We've 
tried  to  elicit  interest  in  Afghanistan  for 
the  last  several  years  from  donors.  We  ran 
four  programs  for  alternative  crops— wheat 
and  onions."  They  all  stopped  last  year 
for  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  interest  from 
donors.  Fenopeto\  adds,  "We  have  hun- 


"Americans  will  be  giving  $1  billion 
in  aid  to  Pakistan.  Will  they 
say  you  cannot  traffic  in  drugs?" 


dreds  of  these  projects  collecting  dust  be- 
cause there  is  no  mone\  from  donors  to 
start  them." 

An  equalK  important  and  even  more 
delicate  problem  is  whether  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  impose 
conditions  on  its  aid  to  Pakistan  and  the 
other  Central  Asian  countries  with  re- 
gard to  their  complicity  in  running  drugs. 
"Americans  will  be  giving  SI  billion  in 
aid  to  Pakistan.  Will  they  specifically  say 
to  Pakistan  that  you  cannot  traffic  in 
drugs?"  asks  Gio\anni  Quaglia,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  operations  for  the 
U.N.O.D.C.C.P^  He  adds,  "The  Taliban 
were  made  up  of  commanders  who  were 
also  chief  traffickers"  For  Pakistan,  Afghan- 
istan has  been  one  big  free-trade  zone 
serving  as  a  trade  route  to  and  from  Iran 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  "Whoever  comes 
to  Afghanistan  in  charge  of  postconflict 
political  problems  will  have  to  deal  with 
very  powerful  trading  networks,  the 
ones  moving  all  the  goods  in  and  out. 
The  World  Bank  has  estimated  this  [con- 
traband] trade  is  worth  S2.5  billion  a 
vear.  and  together  in  all  the  Central  Asian 


countries  about  $4  billion."  Quaglia  in- 
forms me.  "Drugs  are  simply  a  new  com- 
modity. The  Pakistani,  Iranian,  and  Turk- 
ish networks  are  the  ones  making  the 
money.  You  have  politicians,  but  under- 
neath you  have  businessmen— some  hon- 
est, a  lot  of  them  dishonest.  The  value  of 
the  parallel  economy  in  Pakistan  is  $15 
billion." 

A  fascinating  article  entitled  "Heroin, 
Taliban  &  Pakistan,"  by  a  critic  of  that 
country's  policies,  a  former  Indian  in- 
telligence officer  named  B.  Raman,  charges 
that  Pakistan  has  two  kinds  of  savings 
deposits  and  that  one  of  them  is  not  taxed, 
i.e.,  the  profits  from  illegal  trade,  which 
the  government  dips  into  to  buy  dollars 
with  inflated  rates  of  rupees  in  order  to 
finance  its  colossal  weapons  program  and 
not  go  bankrupt.  After  reading  the  article, 
I  call  Benazir  Bhutto,  a  former  prime  min- 
ister of  Pakistan,  who  was  accused  of  cor- 
ruption by  the  current  regime  and  is  living 
in  exile  in  Dubai.  She  is  quite  forthcom- 
ing. "The)  ha\e  a  very  strong  black  mar- 
ket—I'm not  sure  how  much  is  heroin  and 
how  much  is  smuggling  contraband,"  she  tells 
me.  "During  General  Zia's  time,  he  permit- 
ted money-laundering. 
[Zia  ruled  Pakistan 
from  1977  to  1988.] 
He  created  bearer  cer- 
tificates, and  a  lot  of 
the  business  commu- 
nit\  did  invest  in  them 
as  a  'ta.x  effort.'  They 
could  also  be  used  for 
nione\ -laundering." 
Giovanni  Quaglia  adds,  "The  bearer  cer- 
tificates keep  their  economy  afloat,  and 
it's  all  based  on  illegal  money— all  based 
in  Dubai  and  the  hcmalas  system,"  refer- 
ring to  the  Middle  Eastern  moneylenders 
who  don't  keep  written  records.  "\bu  can't 
trace  it." 

The  last  time  the  United  States  got  so 
heavily  imohed  in  Central  .Asia— when  the 
So\  iet  Laiion  imaded  Afghanistan— it  just 
walked  away  after  the  U.S.S.R.  was  defeat- 
ed in  1989.  allowing  the  Pakistanis  to  build 
up  the  Taliban  as  well  as  the  drug  trade. 
What  w  ill  the  United  States  do  now? 

While  the  war  was  being  waged  last 
November,  Afghan  farmers  were 
apparently  busy  planting  a  huge 
new  crop  of  the  opium  poppy.  .\nd  ac- 
cording to  Roberto  Arbitrio.  the  program 
coordinator  of  the  U.N.O.D.C.C.P.  region- 
al bureau  for  Central  Asia,  "Exactly  the 
same  dealers  who  dealt  with  the  Taliban 
are  dealing  with  the  new  people.  It's  like 
'.^s  wind  and  the  flag.  If  the  flag  changes 
direction,  so  does  the  wind."  In  mid- 
Januiiry  the  new  .Afghan  government  re- 
affinned  the  popp\  ban,  but,  broke  and 


with  no  police  force,  it  has  no  resources 
to  fight  the  traffickers,  so  the  struggle  will 
be  mainly  up  to  the  international  com- 
munity. Afghan  president  Hamid  Karzai 
made  that  point  recently  when  he  said 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  eliminate 
heroin  without  giving  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple "a  good  agriculture  base  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity." 

"Preventing  a  resumption  of  poppy 
production  in  Afghanistan  is  second  only 
to  preventing  a  re-emergence  of  terrorism 
on  our  ladder  of  goals.  We've  made  this 
clear  to  the  interim  authority,  and  we  will 
direct  reconstruction  to  achieve  that  end," 
a  senior  administration  official  told  me. 
But  the  United  States  does  not  want  to 
take  the  sole  initiative,  and  so  far  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  lack  of  understanding  among 
the  various  international  aid  givers  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  of  the  symbiotic  relation- 
ship among  economic  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment, drug  control,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  terrorism.  "People  who  do  develop- 
ment don't  worry  about  the  drug  prob- 
lem," an  administration  official  told  me.  As 
yet.  the  United  States  has  not  declared  it- 
self on  v\hether  its  aid  money  will  be  used 
as  a  carrot  or  a  stick. 

"Traditionally,  the  provision  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  has  not  been  conditioned 
by  anything."  sa\s  Rand  Beers,  the  assis- 
tant secretary  for  international  narcotics 
and  law-enforcement  affairs  at  the  State 
Department.  "How  do  we  talk  about  the 
deliver)  of  that  developmental  assistance 
along  with  a  parallel  effort  to  stop  cultiva- 
tion and  trafficking?  That's  where  the 
process  is  now."  There  is  a  danger  that  no 
conditions  will  be  imposed  and  that  the 
problem  will  contmue  to  be  "studied"  even 
as  the  moment  for  useful  pressure  passes. 
One  positive  development  is  that  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  has  chosen 
the  personnel  for  a  new  office  in  Uzbek- 
istan that  will  open  sometime  this  year. 
"We  will  have  to  have  a  presence  in  Kabul 
at  some  point."  D.E..A.  administrator  Asa 
Hutchinson  told  me.  "We  see  a  great  op- 
portunit)  to  increase  world  cooperation  in 
the  anti-drug  effort." 

The  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  will  tell  Pakistan,  which  came  on 
board  for  the  war  and  is  cooperating  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  confrontation  with  In- 
dia, that  it  has  to  rein  in  its  ISI  as  well 
as  its  militants.  Further,  will  we  let  Rus- 
sia and  the  other  Central  Asian  coun- 
tries whose  oligarchs  and  officials  are 
profiting  from  drugs  know  we  will  no 
longer  reward  those  who  tolerate  the  fla- 
grant corruption?  Can  we  just  say  no? 
Rarely  has  there  been  a  more  auspicious 
moment  to  help  eliminate  a  worldwide 
scourge  and  bring  corrupt  officials  to 
heel.  Z 
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It's  not  often  a 
two-hour  ride  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Talk  to  most  motorcyclists,  and  theyll  tell  you  riding  is 
much  more  than  a  hobby  They'll  tell  you  how  one  ride  can 
get  inside  of  you,  and  stay  with  you  forever 

This  same  phenomenon  happens  on  another  level  at 
every  Ride  for  Kids^  event.  Each  ride  works  to  improve  the 
lives  of  kids  who  have  been  diagnosed  with  childhood  brain 
tumors  by  raising  funds  for  medical  research. 

Our  progress  is  encouraging.  In  1984,  a  child  who  was 
diagnosed  with  a  brain  tumor  was  expected  to  live  only  five 
more  months.  Today  medical  advancements  allow  that  same 
child  to  live  another  three  years,  which  is  three  more  years 
of  being  a  kid,  and  three  more  years  to  find  a  cure. 

Every  year,  with  Honda's  support,  more  than  10,000 
motorcyclists  devote  their  time,  money  and  energy  to  the 
Ride  for  Kids  program.  However,  everyone's  ultimate  goal 
of  discovering  the  cause  of  childhood  brain  tumors,  and 
finding  a  cure,  remains  many  rides  away 

In  the  meantime,  Honda  will  continue  to  nurture  this 
program.  Because,  while  the  ride  may  only  last  for  a  day  it 
leaves  us  with  hope  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 


The  power  of  dreams: 


BOND  OF 
BROTHERS 

Between  them, 
French  filmmakers 
Jules  and  Gedeon 
Naudet  captured  the 
entire  World  Trade 
Center  disaster, 
including  the  only 
known  footage  of  the 
first  plane's  impact. 
Behind  their  stunning 
film-set  to  premiere 
in  March  on  CBS-is 
an  untold  story  of 
brotherhood, 
courage,  and  fate 

BY  DAVID  FRIEKD 


fi 


n  the  morning  of  September  11,  New  Yorkers  poured 
into  the  streets,  many  to  help,  many  in  flight,  ail  of 
them  aghast.  As  the  minutes  crept  on,  out  too  came 
the  cameras.  Men  and  women  by  the  hundreds— bystanders  with 
point-and-shoots,  TV  news  teams,  photojournalists  by  the  score- 
felt  compelled  to  snap  history,  fiery  and  cruel  against  the  blue. 
Ever  since,  we  have  observed  and  absorbed  their  images,  in  pain 
and  in  awe,  revisiting  the  day.  And  yet.  there  has  been  one  visual 
piece  missing.  Five  months  after  the  assaults  on  the  World  Trade 
Center,  there  remains  a  trove  of  film  footage  that  is  unlike  any 
other  recorded  that  day.  Though  several  frames  have  already 
leaked  out  to  the  press,  a  number  of  stills  from  this  harrowing 
video  are  shown  on  these  pages  for  the  first  time. 

On  9/11,  at  8:45  a.m.,  a  young  French  filmmaker  named  Jules 
Naudet  happened  to  be  downtown,  14  blocks  from  the  World 
Trade  Center,  working  on  a  documentary  about  New  York  City 
firefighters.  He  is  the  only  photographer  known  to  have  captured 
the  first  hijacked  plane  as  it  swept  low,  then  disappeared  into  the 
skin  of  Tower  One.  (The  wti'  '■■'"the  attacks,  10  seconds  of  this 
video  aired  on  television.)  Seizing  noment,  Naudet  then  went 
on  to  shoot  continuously  for  more  thui'  '     hou-s,  from  the  Trade 


Center  complex  and  inside  Tower  One  itself  "I  never  stopped  my 
camera,"  he  says.  "Just  eight  seconds,  to  reload  tape."  He  filmed 
scenes  of  astounding  composure  and  dread:  the  battalion  fire  chief 
as  he  sent  teams  up  into  the  north  tower,  clusters  of  survivors  being 
escorted  to  safety,  the  last  earthly  glimpses  of  dozens  of  firefighters. 

Also  downtown  that  morning,  though  several  blocks  away,  was 
Gedeon  Naudet,  Jules's  brother  and  filmmaking  partner.  Gedeon, 
who  believed  his  brother  had  perished  in  the  towers'  collapse  (Jules 
thought  the  same  of  Gedeon).  shot  most  of  the  day  and  into  the 
night.  He  caught  the  second  plane's  impact,  then  covered  the  hav- 
oc outside,  the  otherworldly  destruction,  and  the  reactions  of  the 
men  at  the  Duane  Street  firehouse  that  had  been  the  brothers'  orig- 
inal subject,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  their  best  friend  and  co-producer, 
fireman  James  Hanlon. 

Their  footage— which  includes  the  only  visual  documentation  of 
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the  event  from  beginning  to  end— is  the  true  Zapruder  film  of  the 
New  York  terror  attactcs.  With  much  of  its  narrative  playing  out  in 
real  time,  the  movie  (now  being  edited  along  with  scenes  distilled 
from  more  than  140  additional  hours  of  reportage  and  interviews) 
is  chillingly  relentless  at  times  and  almost  claustrophobic  in  its  inti- 
macy, and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  uplifting  in  its  portrayal  of  the 
valor  of  a  tight  knot  of  firefighters.  The  two-hour  film,  produced 
by  the  Naudets,  Hanlon,  and  CBS  (in  association  with  Vanity 
Fall's  editor,  Graydon  Carter,  and  myself),  will  premiere  in  March 
on  the  network  and  then  be  shown  in  another  form  at  selected 
theaters  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Proceeds  from  the  project  will  go 
to  a  scholarship  fund  for  the  families  of  New  York  City  firemen. 
Until  now,  the  filmmakers  have  not  told  their  account  in  any  de- 
tail. Their  personal  story,  revealed  here,  is  no  less  elemental  in  its  way 
than  the  footage  they  shot  on  the  day  that  would  change  their  lives. 

Gedeon  and  Jules  Naudet— unusually  close,  even  as  brothers 
go— were  like  many  in  their  proudly  bohemian  circle:  smitten 
with  cinema  and  with  New  York  City,  the  Naudets'  home 
since  1989.  They  even  looked  the  part.  Gedeon  and  Jules,  31  and 
28,  respectively,  had  the  smoky  allure  of  film  stars.  Gedeon,  com- 
pact, with  his  piercing  falcon  eyes,  was  Jean-Paul  Belmondo;  lanky 
Jules  was  a  soft-featured  Alain  Delon. 

As  boys  growing  up  in  Paris,  then  on  Manhattan's  Upper  East 
Side,  where  their  journalist  father  resettled  the  family,  Gedeon  and 
Jules  had  a  dark  dynamic.  Jules,  looking  up  to  his  older  brother,  re- 
members him  as  "the  cool  kid.  I  wanted  him  to  be  my  best  friend. 
With  his  friends,  he  would  avoid  me  at  school.  The  lack  of  close- 
ness with  my  brother  was  a  very  big  factor  in  my  [early]  life."  To 


For  years,  firefighters  had  intrigued  the  Naudets.  At  a  party  in 
the  mid-90s,  Gedeon,  smoking  a  Gauloise,  had  met  James 
Hanlon,  a  brash,  cocksure  fireman-in-training,  smoking  Luckys. 
They  clicked  at  once,  and  the  Naudets  were  soon  palling  around 
town  with  Hanlon,  an  occasional  actor.  They  were  taken  with  his 
French  wife  (a  ballerina  turned  actress),  his  Bronx-Irish  brogue  (he 
narrated  their  boxing  movie),  and  his  firehouse  tales  of  cama- 
raderie and  peril.  The  more  time  they  spent  with  him,  the  more 
determined  they  were  to  make  a  film  with  Hanlon  that  would 
convey  the  heroism  and  brotherhood  among  men  like  those  at  his 
fire  station,  seven  blocks  from  the  World  Trade  Center. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the  three  friends  approached  the  Fire 
Department  brass  for  permission  to  shoot  their  movie.  Last  May 
the  F.D.N.Y.  gave  them  carte  blanche,  the  first  such  access  grant- 
ed since  the  1970s.  Their  documentary  would  explore  the  closed 
world  of  Hanlon's  post— Engine  7,  Ladder  1  ( Ladder  1  is  one  of 
New  York's  oldest  fire  companies,  founded  in  1772).  They  would 
focus  on  a  fresh-faced,  21-year-old  "probie,"  a  rookie  from  the 
Bronx  named  Tony  Benetatos,  following  him  from  his  first  day 
on  the  job  through  the  summer  and  fall. 

To  finance  the  film,  Gedeon  became  a  busboy  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,  while  Jules  took  a  job  assisting  a  Swiss  film  director. 
And  almost  every  night,  the  brothers  would  repair  to  the  fire- 
house,  camera  at  the  ready.  The  Naudets  spent  weeks  trying  to 
win  over  Engine  7,  Ladder  1.  "Half  the  guys  would  not  talk  to  us 
for  a  month,"  says  Gedeon.  "Firemen,"  says  Hanlon,  "are  a  rough, 
brazen  bunch.  The  boys  came  in  very  polite  and  courteous.  Some 
of  the  guys  thought  it  was  an  act." 

But  over  the  months,  they  earned  their  subjects'  respect  by  vir- 


"I  look  up,  and  it's  clearly  an  American  Airlines  et. . . .  I  see  it  go  in. 
I'm  filming  it  go  in.  The  jet  enters  and  you  actually  hear  a  boom,  delayed." 


make  matters  worse,  Jules,  on  his  16th  birthday,  was  diagnosed  with 
severe  curvature  of  the  spine.  He  was  consigned  to  a  body  cast,  then 
a  corset,  for  four  years.  "I  would  not  date  at  all,"  he  says.  "I  felt  like 
a  freak,  everyone  gawking.  I  turned  inward  and  matured  faster." 
Jules,  over  time,  became  more  sensitive,  self-effacing— and  tough. 

Gedeon,  despite  a  brooding  demeanor,  possessed  the  wiles  of  a 
conjurer  and  a  cheerleader's  vim— quixotic,  generous,  and  endear- 
ingly impulsive.  On  a  whim,  he  once  dashed  through  a  bullring  in 
Provence,  bloodying  his  face  in  a  scrape  with  the  bull.  Last  year, 
he  decided  to  marry  a  childhood  flame  as  they  walked  past  New 
York's  City  Hall.  Five  months  later,  they  divorced.  "Gedeon,"  ex- 
plains his  father,  Jean-Jacques  Naudet,  "has  always  been  fascinated 
with  the  [most]  complicated  girl  he  can  meet.  We  have  a  beautiful 
word  in  French:  tordue.  It  means  [a  woman  who]  has  to  fight  for 
everything.  Gedeon  has  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  tonlues. " 

In  their  20s,  Jules  and  Gedeon  finally  forged  a  lasting  bond, 
through  movies.  Gedeon  took  a  full  course  load  at  N.Y.U  film 
school  while  Jules,  pretending  to  be  Gedeon  but  not  actually  en- 
rolled, also  attended  classes.  Soon,  they  decided  to  do  documen- 
taries together:  Jules  became  the  fastidious  producer,  Gedeon 
the  impassioned  director.  They  believed  that  making  films— begin- 
ning with  their  first  feature,  Hope,  Gloves  and  Redemption,  about 
young  boxers  in  Spanish  Harlem— would  allow  them  to  indulge  their 
affinity  toward  groups  and  social  classes  normally  off-limits  to  out- 
siders. "We  like  to  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror,"  Jules  con- 
fesses, "and  idenfify  with  people  who  live  on  the  fringe  of  society.  It's 
a  French  thing.  We're  definitely  voyeurs."  Adds  Gedeon,  "When 
we  did  our  boxing  mo\  ie"  which  took  grand-jury  honors  in  2000 
at  the  New  York  International  Independent  Film  and  Video  Festi- 
val—"we  both  almost  joined  the  Golden  Glove  tournament.  Now 
we  feel  like  we're  firemen." 


tually  living  at  the  96-year-old  station  house,  absorbing  the  arcana 
of  the  fireman's  craft,  and  placing  themselves  in  harm's  way.  Soon, 
though,  a  new  fear  set  in.  "Fire  duty  downtown  had  been  sporadic 
through  the  summer,"  Gedeon  says.  "It  was  making  the  guys  very 
nervous.  If  there  are  no  fires  for  a  long  period,  you  know  some- 
thing really  tough  is  going  to  happen.  As  the  weeks  passed,  we 
were  nervous,  too,  spending  so  much  money  on  film,  and  there 
was  no  action.  We  were  desperate.  All  summer  we  heard  from  fire- 
fighters, 'Be  careful  what  you  wish  for.' 

"This  firehouse,  like  every  one,  has  superstitions.  We'd  heard 
about  the  Midget  Rule.  When  you  see  two  little  people  anywhere 
in  the  street,  both  on  the  same  day,  then  you  know  you're  going 
to  have  a  job.  For  two  months,  we  had  been  searching,  then  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  September,  Jules  saw  little  people  and 
I  saw  little  people.  In  two  different  places.  Insane."  That  same 
evening,  Jules  cooked  his  special  gigot— leg  of  lamb— for  the  13 
members  of  the  firehouse  on  duty.  "I  only  made  one  leg,"  Jules 
recalls,  "not  enough  for  the  group..  So  they  busted  my  balls  for 
two  hours,  gnawing  on  the  bones  like  hungry  cavemen.  And  then 
they  ordered  a  pizza."  The  ribbing,  in  fact,  was  a  sign  that  the 
brothers  had  been  accepted  into  the  fold. 

Still  hoping  to  respond  to  their  first  big  alarm,  the  Naudets,  as 
usual,  sat  up  most  of  the  night,  occasionally  dozing  on  the  fire- 
house couch. 

On  the  morning  of  September  11.  the  station  received  word  of 
a  gas  leak  at  Lispenard  and  Church,  near  the  Twin  Towers.  Chief 
Joseph  Pfeifer,  head  of  the  battalion  that  includes  the  Duane  Street 
house,  responded;  Jules,  camera  rolling,  joined  him  in  the  battalion 
car.  Unflappable  and  taciturn,  his  mouth  set  firm  beneath  a  gray- 
ing mustache,  Pfeifer,  49,  sped  north,  two  fire  trucks  trailing.  (Ged- 
eon, who  always  stuck  close  to  Benetatos,  the  young  probie,  re- 
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mained  back  at  the  station  house;  Benetatos  was  just  going  off  shift.) 
Upon  arriving  at  the  site  of  the  reported  gas  leak,  Jules— a  pro- 
ducer who,  at  his  brother's  urging,  had  learned  to  shoot  video 
only  the  month  before— filmed  Pfeifer  at  work  in  the  street.  Then, 
at  8:45,  Jules  heard  a  roar  directly  above  him.  "I  look  up,  and  it's 
clearly  an  American  Airlines  jet,"  he  says.  "There  is  a  pause  of 
about  two  seconds  before  reality  sinks  in.  Because  I  had  seen  it 
disappear  behind  a  building,  I  turned  the  camera  toward  where  it 
was  going  to  go— the  World  Trade  Center,  directly  down  the  block. 
I  see  it  go  in.  I'm  filming  it  go  in.  The  jet  enters  and  you  actually 
hear  a  boom,  delayed. 

"We  rush  downtown,"  he  recalls,  "and  I'm  filming.  I  see  there's 
about  five  floors  missing  where  the  plane  crashed,  everything  ab- 
sorbed. We  arrive  at  Tower  One,  and  firefighters  are  entering  through 
the  broken  windows  of  the  lobby.  I  don't  see  any  other  companies. 
Ours  appears  to  be  the  first."  Pfeifer,  the  first  battalion  chief  on  the 
scene,  took  command  and  would  continue  to  dispense  orders  to 
the  nearly  200  firemen  who  arrived  at  Tower  One  that  morning. 


the  most  incredible  catastrophe  is  right  in  front  of  you.  And  you 
think.  You're  not  ready. 

"The  cameraman  in  me  took  over.  I  realize  I  am  here  to  film. 
This  is  too  important  to  fuck  up.  And  so  I  film.  I'm  doing  a  suc- 
cession of  pans  and  tilts:  people's  reactions  ...  up  to  the  build- 
ings. And  as  I'm  tilting  up,  I  hear  a  gigantic  explosion,  and  I  get 
the  second  crash  on  tape  as  the  plane  goes  in. 

"You  have  this  extreme  sense  of  emergency  going  on  all  around 
you,"  he  says.  "It's  not  just  panic  in  the  crowds.  You  are  in  real 
danger."  Gedeon  doubled  back  toward  the  firehouse,  hoping  to  re- 
connect with  Benetatos.  On  the  way,  still  shooting,  he  passed  a 
smoking  hulk  in  the  street:  the  engine  of  the  second  plane. 

Jules,  meanwhile,  was  still  filming  in  the  lobby  of  1  World  Trade 
Center,  careful  to  stick  close  to  Chief  Pfeifer.  "He  always  kept 
an  eye  on  me,"  says  Jules,  "like  a  guardian  angel."  Jules,  for 
the  past  hour,  had  photographed  teams  of  arriving  firemen,  laden 
with  gear,  receiving  their  assignments  from  Pfeifer,  then  departing 


"You  have  this  extreme  sense  of  emergency  going  on  all  around  you.  It's  not 
just  panic  in  the  crowds.  You  are  in  real  danger." 


"Entering  the  lobby,"  says  Jules,  "I 
saw  two  bodies  burning  on  the  floor. 
One  was  screaming,  a  woman's  scream. 
The  jet  fuel  had  come  down  through  the 
elevator  shafts  and  had  created  a  fireball 
in  the  lobby.  Time  stood  still.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  someone  about  to 
die.  The  windows  had  all  been  blown 
out.  The  marble  had  come  off  the  walls. 

In  about  5,  10  minutes,  we  hear  what  sounds  like  explosions.  A 
firefighter  immediately  says,  'We  got  jumpers.'  People  were  leap- 
ing from  such  a  height  that,  as  they  touched  the  ground,  they  dis- 
integrated. Right  in  front  of  us,  outside  the  lobby  windows.  And 
with  each  loud  boom,  every  firefighter  would  shudder." 

Gedeon,  at  that  stage,  had  left  the  firehouse  by  himself  and 
rushed  down  Church  Street,  having  heard  what  he  thought 
was  a  sonic  boom.  "I  take  the  camera,"  he  says,  "arrive  at 
the  corner,  and  see  a  huge  hole  in  the  building.  Every  single  per- 
son in  the  street  has  stopped.  I'm  thinking.  My  God,  this  is  too 
big.  For  two  months  we're  waiting  for  a  job  and  all  of  a  sudden 


AT  TERROR'S  EPICENTER 

Top  row,  from  left:  Chief  Joseph  Pfeifer 
peers  up,  speeding  toward  Tower  One;  minutes  later, 

civilians  flee  through  its  lobby;  nearby,  F.D.N.Y. 
chaplain  Mychal  Judge  surveys  the  scene  some  20 

minutes  before  his  death.  Bottom:  employees 

evacuate;  a  fireman  stands  by;  seconds  after  the  first 

collapse,  Pfeifer  gives  the  evacuation  order. 


for  the  stairwells.  At  one  point  Pfeifer's 
brother,  Kevin,  a  lieutenant  with  Engine 
Company  33,  appeared,  awaiting  instruc- 
tions. The  brothers  nodded  without  a  word. 
Then  Kevin  turned  to  ascend  Tower  One. 
Jules  began  wondering  about  his  own 
brother.  Surely,  he  thought,  Gedeon  and 
Benetatos  had  already  arrived  with  the 
engine  company  and  followed  the  others 
upstairs.  He  was  certain  he  must  have  missed  them  in  the  chaos. 
Suddenly,  Jules  noticed  that  his  hands  were  trembling  as  he  shot. 
He  was  unnerved,  he  realized,  by  the  look  on  one  fireman's  face, 
then  on  a  second  face,  and  a  third. 

"When  I  saw  firefighters  worried,"  says  Jules,  "that's  when  I 
started  to  panic.  I  saw  something  I'd  never,  never  seen  in  a  fire- 
fighter's eyes:  uncertainty,  disbelief— what's  going  on?!  The  bodies 
are  falling.  The  guys  are  going  up.  Hearing  of  the  second  plane, 
hearing  the  Pentagon  was  hit.  Then  I  remember  hearing  a  rum- 
ble, and  everyone  starts  to  run  like  crazy.  The  roar  is  getting  louder 
and  louder  as  I  run.  The  light  changes  and  everything  becomes 
pitch-black.  I  definitely  think  the  building  is  coming  down.  I  was 
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afraid  of  dying.  I  put  my  T-shirt  over  my  nose.  The  air  is  full  of 
dust.  I  stop,  crouch  down,  just  waiting  for  the  ceiling  to  crash  on 
me.  There  is  a  strange  calm."  At  this  point,  Jules  believed  that 
Tower  One  had  partially  collapsed  above  him;  in  fact.  Tower  Two 
had  just  fallen,  covering  the  Tower  One  lobby  in  debris. 

By  his  on-camera  light,  Jules  established  that  he  was  on  an  es- 
calator adjacent  to  the  lobby.  A  half-dozen  fire  chiefs,  disoriented 
and  coughing,  were  with  him,  stumbling  in  the  ashen  haze.  Us- 
ing his  beam  as  a  lantern,  he  helped  them  navigate  through  dust 
clouds  and  devastation.  But  his  light  also  revealed  another  sight: 
the  body  of  Father  Mychal  Judge.  Minutes  before,  the  Fire  De- 
partment chaplain  had  been  administering  last  rites  to  a  fireman 
outside.  Now  Father  Judge  lay  dead  at  Jules's  feet.  "It  was  prob- 
ably a  heart  attack,"  says  Jules.  "Or  it  could  have  been  marble 
that  flew  off  the  wall  and  snapped  his  neck." 

With  this.  Chief  Pfeifer  gripped  his  handheld  radio  and  gave 
the  order:  "Command  Post  from  Tower  One.  All  units.  Evacuate 
the  building."  His  words  were  received  and  acknowledged,  and 
his  men  began  descending  the  tower. 

"In  the  smoke  and  frenzy,"  Gedeon  now  says,  reviewing  the 
footage,  "you  can  hear  all  the  other  chiefs  talking.  They  are  in 
shock.  Pfeifer  is  the  only  one  alert  enough  to  pick  up  the  walkie- 
talkie  and  call  for  an  evacuation  order.  The  reason  Pfeifer 
thought  about  it  first  is  because  he  was  thinking  about  his  own 
brother,  who  he  had  ordered  to  go  as  high  as  possible  to  extin- 
guish the  fire.  That  would  be  the  natural  instinct  of  a  brother." 

"It's  the  biggest  disaster  since  Peari  Harbor."  says  Hanlon,  "and 
he  never  wavered.  They  didn't  know— they  couldn't  know— the  ex- 


sition.  I  left  the  camera  filming.  I  can  remember  the  truck  win- 
dows shattering.  You're  certain  you're  going  to  die  with  a  big 
piece  crushing  you.  The  anticipation  is  killing  you. 

"But,  strangely  enough,  I  was  not  thinking  about  my  funeral, 
my  parents,  my  friends.  I'm  thinking  only  of  Jules.  I  was  the  old- 
er brother,  feeling  responsible  for  him.  I  felt  like  I  had  put  him  in 
this  mess  by  making  this  movie.  At  the  beginning,  I  had  the  only 
camera.  But  we  had  borrowed  more  money  to  get  Jules  a  cam- 
era, even  though  it  was  difficult  with  the  little  money  we  had.  Be- 
fore August,  Jules  never  took  a  camera  in  his  hand.  It's  my  fault 
for  insisting  that  he  film  down  here." 

In  the  darkness  of  the  truck,  Gedeon  says,  he  made  a  vow.  If 
Jules  were  to  somehow  survive,  "I  would  never  treat  him  as  a  lit- 
tle brother  again.  I  realized  how  much  I  loved  him  and  how  I'd 
never  really  treated  him  as  a  person  but  as  someone  I  had  to 
take  care  of" 

Jules,  just  a  half-block  away,  had  in  fact  escaped  the  tower 
via  a  glass-enclosed  walkway  and  was  now  on  the  street- 
still  close  enough  to  be  endangered  by  collapse.  "Suddenly 
we  heard  this  familiar  roar.  I  heard  one  guy  screaming,  'It's  com- 
ing down!'  I  start  running  like  hell,  and  the  roar  is  getting  closer 
and  closer.  I  jump  in  between  a  TV  news  van  and  a  car.  I  feel 
someone  jump  on  top  of  me— I  have  no  idea  who.  I've  put  my 
camera  down.  I'm  aware  that  it's  still  running.  I'm  thinking,  Why 
stop  filming  now?  And  I  feel  that  gush  of  air.  The  dust  crosses  in 
front  of  me  like  a  wall.  Once  again,  I  put  my  T-shirt  over  my  nose 
and  mouth.  Then  it's  pitch-dark.  Strangely,  I'm  really  pissed.  My 


"I  see  the  other  tower  collapsing,  literally  above  my  head.  I  jump  into  the  belly 
of  the  fire  truck I  can  remember  the  truck  windows  shattering." 


tent  of  the  south  tower  just  falling.  But  quickly,  instinctively,  he 
makes  a  command  decision  that  saves  possibly  dozens  of  lives.  He 
gave  them  just  enough  time  to  get  out  before  the  north  tower  fell." 

By  now,  Gedeon  had  arrived  back  at  the  station,  having 
worked  his  way  through  throngs  of  "people  screaming  and 
crying.  I'm  only  focusing  on  T  just  lost  the  probie  [in  the 
crowd].'  I  hate  myself  for  that.  At  the  firehouse,  I  learn  that  Tow- 
er Two  has  just  collapsed.  As  I'm  filming,  I'm  realizing  that 
they're  all  dead,  all  our  firefighters.  And  maybe  Jules  is  dead." 

Gedeon  and  three  firemen  jumped  into  a  pickup  truck  and 
headed  for  the  Trade  Center.  Gedeon  was  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  everyone  else,  including  Mayor  Giuliani,  seemed  to  be  flee- 
ing past  them,  away  from  the  towers.  "The  people  are  all  com- 
pletely covered  with  dust,"  he  says.  "I  don't  understand  why 
everybody  is  leaving.  It's  driving  me  crazy.  I'm  filming  because 
it's  the  only  way  to  focus.  It  was  very  important  for  me  not  to 
lose  it,  not  to  go  hysterical.  I  didn't  want  to  think  the  worst 
about  Jules. 

"We  park  almost  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Vesey  Streets, 
and  as  we  walk  we  see  wounded  people.  And  then  something 
strange  happens.  As  we're  walking  past  the  Engine  21  fire  truck, 
1  stopped  and  froze.  In  my  heart  is  this  image  of  Jules.  I'm  sure 
he  needs  me.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  force  field  pulling  me  back, 
telling  me  not  to  leave  this  fire  truck."  As  he  stood,  immobilized, 
the  firefighters  disappeared  frotn  view,  treading  ahead  through 
the  squalls  of  dust. 

Four  minutes  later,  says  Gedeon,  "I  look  up  and  I  see  the 
other  tower  collapsing,  literally  above  my  head.  I  jumped  into 
the  belly  of  the  fire  truck.  An  FB.I.  guy  jumped  in  as  well.  Every- 
thing is  falling  down  and  falling  hard.  I  could  hear  pieces  of  steel 
crashing.  I  remember  coughing  and  putting  myself  in  a  fetal  po- 


reaction  is  not  fear.  I'm  feeling:  I've  just  gotten  out  of  that  building, 
where  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die— and  this  happens.  I  thought. 
Enough!  Can't  I  get  a  break?! 

"About  20  seconds  later,  the  person  on  top  of  me  asks,  'Are 
you  O.K.?'  Now  I  realize  it  was  Chief  Pfeifer.  He  had  thrown  him- 
self on  me,  to  protect  me.  I  think  he  saved  my  life  a  few  times 
that  day." 

Jules  decided  to  take  leave  of  Pfeifer  and  started  to  walk  the 
streets  "completely  in  a  daze,"  he  says.  "My  thought  was  that  my 
brother  and  the  probie  were  probably  in  the  tower  when  it  col- 
lapsed. From  there,  it  goes  downhill.  I  can't  film  anymore.  For 
the  next  half-hour,  I'm  crying  my  tears  out,  just  going  up  and 
down  the  street,  asking  every  firefighter  I  see,  'Have  you  seen 
anyone  from  Engine  7  and  Ladder  1?'  In  my  mind,  I've  lost  my 
brother,  I've  lost  James  [Hanlon]— my  best  friend— and  the  entire 
company's  gone." 

The  Naudets,  as  they  would  later  learn,  were  wandering  less 
than  a  block  from  each  other.  "It's  like  a  nuclear  winter,"  Gede- 
on recalls.  "All  the  cars  are  on  fire  and  there's  steel  beams  every- 
where." The  three  firemen  who  had  gone  ahead  of  Gedeon  min- 
utes before  were  all  seriously  injured. 

Within  a  half-hour  of  the  second  collapse,  Gedeon  arrived 
at  the  firehouse,  covered  in  dust.  Jules  returned  two  hours 
later.  "We  jump  in  each  other's  arms  and  hug  quite  a  long 
time,"  says  Jules,  "letting  go  all  the  pain.  Then  I  got  into  the  film- 
maker's mode.  I  said,  '1  got  the  first  plane  going  into  the  tower.  I 
filmed  during  the  entire  thing.'"  One  by  one,  every  member  of 
Engine  7,  Ladder  1  returned— shaken,  but  alive— as  Gedeon  shot 
each  joyful  reunion. 

At  one  point,  Jules,  alone  with  Gedeon  in  the  firehouse  kitchen, 
was  overcome  with  emotion  and  began  to  weep.  Gedeon  embraced 
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him.  A  caincia,  operated  by  a  friend  of  theirs,  captured  the  scene 
as  Jules  conlided  to  Gedeon,  in  French,  "It's  not  pretty  to  see 
burned  people.  I  know  now  what  it  feels  like  when  you're  going 
to  die." 

Their  father,  in  hindsight,  is  able  to  assess  the  experience  not 
only  as  a  parent  but  also  as  a  journalist  (and  a  former  film 
critic  for  French  Vogue).  "Most  of  the  material  of  that  day  is 
Jules's,"  he  says.  "On  September  11,  things  rebalanced  between 
them  Jules  is  no  longer  the  little  brother.  He  never  stopped 
filming.  And  Gedeon  stopped  twice.  [Gedeon  shot]  the  second 
plane  but  [missed]  the  collapse  of  the  first  tower.  When  the  last 
tower  collapsed,  he  mistakenly  put  his  camera  on  zoom  as  he 
jumps  inside  the  fire  truck.  Yet  five  minutes  after  they  are  re- 
united, Jules  breaks  down,  crying.  Gedeon,  once  more,  in  this 
moment,  is  the  older  brother  again,  comforting  him." 


fear  of  death,  same  sense  of  loss.  Worrying  for  your  own  flesh 
and  blood  brings  the  sorrow  and  the  doubt  to  an  even  more  hor- 
rible level.  For  me,  I'm  completely  in  awe  of  him." 

For  three  weeks  after  September  11,  the  Naudet  brothers 
and  James  Hanlon  shoveled  and  filmed  and  shoveled  at 
the  Ground  Zero  pile.  "The  worst  was  not  the  11  th,"  says 
Gedeon,  "but  the  weeks  after:  remaining  at  this  huge,  horrible, 
tottering  place,  full  of  smoke  and  the  smell  of  death,  realizing 
you  just  dug  up  a  piece  of  someone  that  a  fireman  is  putting 
into  a  bag."  They  would  go  on  to  shoot  the  rescue  effort,  the 
precarious  caverns  beneath  the  rubble,  the  memorial  service  for 
Kevin  Pfeifer.  And,  always,  they  returned  to  their  brothers  back 
at  the  firehouse. 

Today,  the  Naudets  and  Hanlon,  working  with  a  team  headed 


"I'm  crying  my  tears  out In  my  mind,  I've  lost  my  brother,  I've  lost  Jomes- 

my  best  friend— and  the  entire  company's  gone." 


On  September  11,  Gedeon  evolved  as 
well.  "I  realized  that  day,"  says  Gedeon, 
"that  Jules  didn't  need  me  to  treat  him 
as  a  little  brother,  someone  you  have  to 
nourish  and  help  grow  up.  He  didn't 
need  me  for  that  anymore— and  probably 
never  had.  Ever  since,  I've  been  a  better 
brother. 

"On  that  day,"  Gedeon  adds,  "Jules 
progressed  as  a  cameraman  more  than  I  had  my  entire  career.  I 
never  had  this  gift.  Jules  has  it." 

Some  now  refer  to  Engine  7  as  "Lucky  7."  In  Fire  Depart- 
ment parlance,  100  Duane  Street  is  the  Miracle  House: 
every  one  of  its  55  firefighters-including  the  13  on  duty 
that  morning  and  the  42  who  rushed  to  assist  them  is  alive  to- 
day, thanks  in  no  sma;!  measure  to  Joseph  Pfeifer's  decisive- 
ness. Though  Kevin  Pfeifer,  fhe  chief's  brother,  was  lost  that 
day,  survivors  say  they  saw  Kevin  between  the  9th  and  10th 
floors,  re-dircciiv 
them  minutes  m  w;. 

"The  parallels  betweei: 
Jules.  "We  both  knew  our  bi 
through  that  ordeal  side  by  side 


GRIT  AND  TEARS 

Top  row,  from  left:  Tower  Two's  collapse;  a  fireman 

at  Ground  Zero  just  before  Tower  One  falls;  the 

aftermath  of  Tower  One's  destruction.  BoHom: 

back  at  the  station  house,  firefighter/co-producer 

James  Hanlon  is  reunited  with  Jules; 

relieved  colleagues  embrace;  Jules,  facing  camera, 

is  comforted  by  older  brother  Gedeon. 


eared  C  staircase,  saving 

'"^bably,  their  lives. 

-'<  -Irong,"  says 

■•    Vv'e  lived 

i'.',  same 


by  award-winning  CBS  News  executive 
producer  Susan  Zirinsky,  are  rushing 
to  finish  their  film  for  a  March  airdate. 
"Reviewing  the  footage  in  the  editing 
room,"  notes  Jules,  one  of  only  a  hand- 
ful to  have  survived  the  collapse  of  both 
towers,  "we  relive  that  day,  every  day, 
over  and  over  and  over.  I  have  night- 
mares quite  a  lot.  I  have  a  dream  that 
I'm  still  in  the  lobby  when  Tower  One  comes  down." 

Jules  also  has  another  distraction.  He  is  planning  a  June  wed- 
ding—at the  fire  station,  he  hopes— to  Jacqueline  Longa,  a  human- 
resources  counselor  from  Brooklyn.  Gedeon  will  be  best  man. 
Although  they  are  still  finalizing  the  details  of  the  wedding,  one 
thing  is  certain:  the  brothers  insist  they  will  not  be  serving  lamb. 
"In  November,  the  night  before  the  American  Airlines  plane 
crashed  in  Queens,  Jules  cooked  lamb,"  says  Gedeon.  "He  will 
never  cook  a  leg  of  lamb  again." 
"That's  off  the  menu,"  says  Jules.  D 

Proceeds  from  the  film  will  go  to  a  furul  assisting  families  of  living 
and  deceased  firefighters.  Donations  can  he  made  to  the  Uniformed 
Firefighters  Association  Scholarship  Fund,  204  East  23rd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10010. 
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NONA  GAVE 

AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  26,  actress  and  singer. 

PROVENANCE:  Los  Angeles.  FATHER,  FATHER:  Gaye 

is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Marvin  Gaye.  "There 

have  been  opportunities  that  I  know  wouldn't  hove 

•come  about  if  my  last  name  wasn't  Gaye,  but  I  hope 

the  things  I've  accomplished  I've  done  myself." 

;,;  A  KNOCKOUT  PERBORMAHCE:  In  her  first  film  role, 

Gaye  starred  as  Belinda  All,  Muhammad  Ali's 

>  second  wife,  in  A//.  "My  agent  seht  me  out  and  said, 

'  i^YouVe  probably  not  gqing  to  get  it,  but  your  look  is 

right '"  THE  REST  IS  HIStOi^Y:  "Michael  Mann  saw 

the  tape,  liked  what  he  saw,  and  called  me  back  in. 

Then  one  night  he  called  me  and  said,  'You're 

the  girl.'  I  was  anticipating  him  to  say,  'You  don't 

have  it.'  It  was  amazing.'.  I  was  really  grateful." 

what's  going  '^N:  Gay^is  currently  working  on 

her  second  albtwi.'  .''TJife  record  is  going  to  be 

j^qipng  the  lines  of  R&B'CHid  old-school  funk,  but 

w)^'d  rock  edge.  It'll  definifdiy  make  you  want  to 

'•.{,jS^    jKt  outof  your  seat  and  ocito  the  dance  floor." 

Ci>FTY  GOALS:  *l  feaOy  aamire  Jennifer  Lopez. 

The  Jtait  thqt  she  does  music  and  acts  and  handles 

bom?jof.t|}le?m  really  well.  Careerwise,  that's  one  of 

•me  ^^(?le  I  asjjire  to  be  like."  -krista  smith 
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Mad  about  those  comebacks!  Trend-spotting 
Nan  taps  into  the  Zeitgeist 


^fdAf^^^l^ 


trying  to  put  your  finger  on 
the  country's  cultural  pulse!  I've  always  thought  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely divine  to  have  trend  spotter  Faith  Popcorn's  job;  you'd 
change  your  name  to  something  like  Religion  Bundt  Cake  and 
then  take  a  lot  of  Polaroids  of  black  teenagers'  footwear.  Sublime. 

My  own  recent  trend  spottings  fall  under  the  heading  Come- 
backs. A  few  weeks  after  I  learned  that  Madame  Tussaud's  in  New 
York— in  a  post-terrorism  attempt  to  lure  more  conferences  and 
conventions  to  the  city— is  lending  wax  dummies  of  luminaries  like 
Marilyn  Monroe,  Albert  Einstein,  and  Princess  Di  for  events,  I  read 
a  style  piece  in  the  Times  that  said  fashionable  folk  are  displaying 
taxidermy  in  their  homes  and  rest^iurants  again.  Wax  dummies, 
stuffed  animals;  both  are  having  a  moment.  Isn't  that  fascinating? 
We're  honoring  the  dead,  I  suppose;  or  perhaps  we're  dealing  with 
our  survivor  guilt  in  a  manner  that  is  appalling  but  decorative. 
Anyway,  I  probably  would  have  forgotten  the  two  sightings  if  I 
hadn't  had  a  third:  I  went  to  see  Midholkmd  Drive,  only  to  discov- 
er that  it  features  an  appearance  by  hoofer  Ann  Miller.  Let  me  be 
the  first  to  say  it— we're  in  a  night  of  the  living  dead! 

I  called  my  friend  Prescott,  the  lumber  heir;  he  and  his  boy- 
friend, Desiderio,  are  always  noticing  interesting  little  flare-ups  in 
the  culture,  too.  I  shared  my  sightings.  Pres  said  that  he  thought 
all  the  interest  in  presidential  biographies  is  also  part  of  this 
trend— not  only  are  David  McCullough's  John  Adams  and 
Edmund  Morris's  Theodore  Rex  big  hits,  but  there  is  another 
Teddy  Roosevelt  (Louis  Auchincloss's)  and  two  L.B.J. 


books  on  the  radar  (Michael  Beschloss's  and  Robert  Caro's). 

"Yes,  yes  . . .  it's  all  so  fascinating,"  I  said.  "But  what  does  it 
mean?  Is  it  'Everything  old  is  new  again'?" 

"More  like  'Everyone  dead  is  on  view  again.'"  (I  adore  the 
homosexual  wit!  My  gay  friends  are  such  fun.)  We  discussed  the 
theme  of  reanimation,  and  got  on  the  topic  of  fugu,  or  blowfish, 
which  is  a  delicacy  in  Japan.  Pres  told  me  that  some  die  from 
eating  fugu,  but  others'  reaction  to  tetrodotoxin  poisoning  is  to 
go  into  a  zombielike  sleep.  The  Japanese  press  sometimes  reports 
cases  of  zombified  fugu  eaters  who  are  forced  to  attend  their 
own  funerals,  managing  to  awake  only  at  the  last  minute.  ("I'd 
love  to  go  into  a  zombie  state,"  I  said.  "I  bet  it's  wonderful  for 
the  skin.")  Pres  and  I  both  expressed  regret  over  not  trying  fugu 
when  you  could  still  get  it  in  New  York. 

"Yes,  we  should  have  indulged,"  Pres  said.  "It  would've  been 
a  wonderful  thing  to  eat  when  we  go  see  Bea." 

"C.B.?"  I  asked. 

"See  Bea.  Bea  Arthur.  She's  got  a  one-woman  comeback  vehi- 
cle on  Broadway.  Just  like  Elaine  Stritch!" 

"Oh,  Bea!  ...  I  .see'"  (Some  of  Pres's  and  my  conversations 
can  be  very  amusing.) 

"Right— O-B,"  Pres  said.  "And  if  we're  lucky,  she'll  do  a  little 
G-Y-N  too.  Elaine's  show  is  all  about  her  alcoholism,  so  maybe 
Bea's  will  be  equally  . .  .frank." 

Pres  and  I  will  be  on  the  gyno  alert,  fourth  row,  center.  With 
quips.  And,  of  course,  comebacks. 


or  \(Hir  ncxi  dinnor  j);irl\.  Ii;i\c  all  xoiir 
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United  They  Stand 


it's  a  coveted  lafe-arrivers'  ghetto,  the  bock  row  of  the  chapel, 
and  on  a  recent  chilly  day  in  Southannpton  it  was  teeming  with 
designer-draped  society  girls  jockeying  for  vantage  points  from 
which  to  witness  the  marriage  of  31 -year-old  ABC  newsman  and  po- 
litical scion  Chris  Cuomo  to  3 1  -year-old  Cristino  Greeven.  The  bride, 
a  magazine  editor,  was  raised  in  New  York's  private-girls'-school  clique, 
while  the  groom  grew  up  in  the  New  York  governor's  mansion,  a  house 
his  gubernatorial-candidate  brother,  Andrew,  would  like  to  call  home  next 
year.  The  evening  was  dominated  by  the  sprawling  Cuomo  clan,  including 
two  pint-size  members  (one  the  daughter  of  AndrevN^  and  his  wife,  Kerry 
Kennedy  Cuomo,  the  other  a  daughter  of  Maria  Cuomo  Cole  and  de- 
signer Kenneth  Cole)  who  snuck  off  to  the  piano  during  dinner  and  started 
playing  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee."  Patriotism  and  public  spirit  were  themes  that 
ran  throughout  the  wedding— the  Cuomos  seem  wired  for  it.  -KRISHNA  STEWART 
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t  chews  up  narrow  twisty  roads  and  spits  th 
n  a  refined  elegant  way,  of  course. 
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JOHN  LEGUIZAMO 

actor,  comedian 


One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude, 

by  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez 

(Perennial  Classics).  "It's  the  Latin 

bible.  It  will  explain,  for  good, 

why  I'm  so  messed  up." 


DIANA  TAYLOR 

C.F.O.,  Long  Island  Power  AuthorHy 

Brunelleschi's  Dome: 

How  a  Renaissance  Genius 

Reinvented  Architecture, 

■  by  Ross  King  (Penguin).  "You  do  not 

often  get  a  history  lesson,  a 

lecture  in  architecture,  and  a  great 

story  all  in  one  beautifully 

written  book." 


BARBARA  CORCORAN 

chairman  and  founder,  the 
Corcoran  Group 

The  Mists  of  Av:\h  - 
by  Marion  Zimmer  Bradley  \,^ 
"I'm  halfway  through  the 
800  poges  and  madly  in  love  with 

the  magical  characters  and 

imaginative  retelling  of  the  legend 

of  King  Arthur's  court." 
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REED  KRAKOFF 

president/executive  creative  director,  Coach 

Clement  Greenberg:  A  Critic's 

Collection,  by  Karen  Wilkin  and  Bruce 

Guenther  (Princeton).  "I  always  have 

0  pile  of  books  lying  around  my  bedroom. 

At  the  moment,  it's  a  mix  of  books 
on  color-field  paintings  of  the  1960s.  This 

book  contains  many  important 

paintings  and  sculptures  compiled  by  an 

important  critic  of  the  1960s." 
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Love  m  a  Distant 

Due  in  theaters  this  May^  the  fifth  Star  Wars  movie,  Episode  II^Attack  of  the  Clones^ 
features  the  forbidden  romance  between  Jedi-in-training  Anakin  Sky  walker 
(Hayden  Christensen)  and  Naboos  young  queen  turned  senator  (Natalie  Portman), 
which  ivi/l produce  those  Empire-fighting  twins  Luke  and  Leia  With  top  security  clearance 
from  director  George  Lucas,  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  shoots  exclusive  portraits  of  the  cast, 
including  Mace  Windu  and  Jango  Fett,  while  DAVID  KAA4P gets  insights  into 
Anakins  path  toward  Darth  Vaderdom,  the  promise  of  a  big-battle  finale, 
and  a  total  stonewalling  on  the  subject  of  clones 
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Anakin  and  i 
across  Italy's  LSSt;, 
ill  civilian  gear.  The  E^ 
crew  used  a  variety  ot        -v 
gorgeous  Italian  locales  to 
stand  in  for  Naboo, 
Amidala's  home  planet. 
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his  is  George's  Titanic.  I 
think— dark,  but  a  love  story,"  says  Natahe 
Portman,  referring  to  the  latest  Star  Wars 
movie,  Episode  II— Attack  of  the  Clones. 
Love  stories  are  not  what  one  readily  as- 
sociates with  George  Lucas,  the  series's 
tech-minded  creator;  the  closest  he  got  to 
romance  in  the  original  Star  Wars  trilogy 
was  some  flirty  badinage  and  casual  lip- 
lock  between  Harrison  Ford's  Han  Solo 
and  Carrie  Fisher's  Princess  Leia,  who 
seemed  more  like  cocksure  Maxwell's  Plum 
singles  than  two  virginal  hearts  destined  to 
beat  as  one.  But  Attack  of  the  Clones  is  the 
crucial  chapter  of  the  Star  Wars  saga  in 
which  Portman's  character,  Amidala,  the 
postpubescent  queen  turned  senator  of  the 
virtuous  planet  of  Naboo,  falls  for  the  hand- 
some Jedi  apprentice  Anakin  Skywalker— 
with  whom,  as  millions  know,  she  will 
eventuaOy  produce  the  twdns  Luke  and  Leia, 
protagonists  of  Episodes  IV.  V.  and  VI. 
And  so,  the  summer  of  2000  found  Lucas 
(along  with  our  photographer  Annie  Lei- 
bovitz)  shooting  in  swoonsome  honeymoon 
locales  expected  more  of  a  Stanley  Donen 
travelogue  caper  starring  Audrey  Hepburn 
than  of  a  sci-fi  film  populated  by  charac- 
ters named  Jango  Fett  and  Count  Dooku. 
Lake  Como,  in  Northern  Italy,  served  as 
the  setting  for  Amidala's  country  retreat, 
where  she  and  Anakin  share  their  first 
kiss;  a  palace  in  Caserta,  farther  south, 
stood  in  for  the  royal  residence.  Towheaded 
little  Jake  Lloyd,  who  played  young  Anakin 
in  the  previous  Star  Wars  film.  Episode  I— 
The  Phantom  Menace,  was  traded  in  for 
Hayden  Christensen  as  the  dreamy  teen 
Anakin,  and  Portman's  forbidding  Kabuki 
costumes  of  Episode  I  were  replaced  by 
more  clingy,  sensual  gear;  as  she  puts  it, 
"This  is  my  turn  to  be  revealing-outfit  girl." 
You  may  have  glimpsed  some  of  this  gor- 
geous scenery  and  finery  last  fall,  when 
screenings  of  Harry  Potter  and  the  Sor- 
cerer's Stone  were  preceded  by  an  Episode 
II  trailer  that  went  out  of  its  way  to  play 
up  the  new  picture's  pheromonal  aspects— 
Amidala  beseeching  Anakin,  "Please  don't 
look  at  me  like  that!,"  Anakin  confiding 
to  Obi-Wan  Kenobi  (Ewan  McGregor), 
"Just  being  around  her  again  is  . . .  intoxi- 
cating.'" Now,  really,  can  this  actually  be 
Star    Wars'}   Is   continued  on  page  208 
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THE  OLD  RELI.\BLE 


R2-D2.  the  little  droid  that   ,     ' 
always  comes  through  in  a  pinck 
reposes  in  his  shipping  crate.    - 
This  particular  nioders  builder 
keeps  a  running  diary  of  his 
creation's  landmark  moments  on 
the  inside  of  the  crate's  dpor. 
R^'s  flf.  photo  shoot  has  since 
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el  L.  Jackson,  opposite, 
s  as  Mace  Windu, 
iber  of  the  Jedi  Council, 
tne  in  a  larger  role 
ic  played  in  Episode  I— 
'laiitont  Menace. 
McGregor,  above, 
k  as  Obi-Wan  Kenobi; 
rdedness,  bearing, 
ical  inflections  he  now 
bles  Alec  Guinness 
jIoscIv  than  he  did  as 
Necson's  callow 
^tice  in  Episode  I. 
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Opposite,  Jango  Fett, 

the  villainous 

bounty  hunter  and 

i  father  of  Boba 
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THE  SABER  RATTLER 

Every  Star  Wars  film 
requires  at  least 
one  climactic  lightsaber 
duel.  Here,  McGregor, 
as  Obi-Wan  Kenobi, 
takes  flight  against  a  blue- 
screen  backdrop, 
which  will  be  replaced 
in  postproduction 
with  some  sort  of  dazzling 
futurescape  created 
by  George  Lucas's  effects 
shop,  Industrial 
Light  &  Magic.  Lucas 
sits  behind  the 
camera,  while  Jackson 
waits  his  turn. 
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CONTINUED  i-ROM  PAGE  200  this  atiy  Way  to 
please  the  action-figure  collectors  and  An- 
droid's Dungeon  types  for  whom  May  16, 
Attack  of  the  Clones  release  date,  is  a  na- 
tional holiday? 

Checking  in  from  his  Skywalker  Ranch 
command  center  in  Marin  County,  Califor- 
nia, where  Attack  of  the  Clones  is  in  round- 
the-clock  postproduction,  Lucas  reassur- 
ingly frames  the  Anakin-Amidala  romance 
as  "a  love  story  in  the  Star  Wars  tradition"— 
meaning  it  won  t  needlessly  gauze  up  the 
series's  thrill-ride  machinery  or  alienate  the 
12-year-olds  he  admits  to  targeting.  "I'd  call 
it  a  love  haiku  more  than  a  love  sonnet," 
Lucas  says.  "It's  shorter  than  a  traditional 
love  story,  and  thinner  than  a  traditional 
love  story,  but  still,  hopefully,  has  the  same 
impact  as  a  traditional  love  story."  Anakin 
and  Amidala's  courtship  is,  as  much  as  any- 
thing, a  plot  device  to  hasten  Anakin's  jour- 
ney to  the  dark  side  of  the  Force,  where  a 
hebneted,  caped  fate  as  Darth  Vader  awaits. 
The  monastic  Jedi  aren't  supposed  to  take 
lovers  (so  thctt's  how  Yoda  has  kept  his 
equanimity  about  him  all  these  centuries!), 
and  Anakin's  dilemma,  in  the  words  of 
Christensen,  is  "Do  I  choose  my  love,  or 
do  I  choose  the  way  of  the  Jedi?  Really, 
you  can't  do  both."  Mm-hmmm.  So.  what's 
all  this  got  to  do  with  clone  attacks? 

ralking  to  Lucas  and  his 
cast  about  Episode  II  is 
a  maddening  exercise 
in  navigating  the  pro- 
prieties of  what  can 
and  can't  be  revealed, 
lest  the  intrigue  be  ru- 
ined for  Timmy  Moviegoer.  Lucas  admits 
that  this  is  the  film  in  which  we  see  the 
start  of  the  "Clone  Wars"  alluded  to  in 
the  original  Star  Wars,  which  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  demise  of  the  good 
Republic  and  rise  of  the  bad  Empire,  but 
when  he's  asked,  "Clones  of  what  or 
whom,  precisely?,"  he  chuckles  and  says, 
"Well,  that  you'll  have  to  see  in  the  movie." 
(Internet  speculation  centers  on  Jango 
Fett,  father  of  the  cultishly  popular  char- 
acter Boba  Fett,  a  bounty  hunter  who  fig- 
ured in  the  plots  of  Episodes  V  and  VI. 
i.e.  The  Empire  Strikes  Back  and  Return 
of  the  Jedi.)  Lucas  fesses  up  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  new  character  named  Count 
Dooku-played  by  Christopher  Lee-who 
is  "one  of  the  few  Jedi  who  became  disen- 
chanted with  the  Republic  and  left  the 
order,  and  he  is  leading  a  separatist  move- 
ment," but  when  asked  ifDooku  is  there- 
fore a  heavy  in  i;;;/s-.  '  ''■,  Lucas  says, 
"Mmmm  ...  I  don't  i-  oends  on 

your  point  of  view."  Whc..  i  ask  Lucas  if 
the  nice  Senator  continuum  ..v  .,vrF  : 
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THE  BIG  MOMENT 


Anakin  and  Amidala  share 

their  first  kiss.  It's  a  crucial 

moment  in  Star  Wars 

lore:  their  romance  shall 

ultimately  produce  the 

twins  Luke  and  Leia, 

protagonists  of  the  original 

Star  Wars  trilogy,  and 

stoke  the  inner  conflict 

that  propels  Anakin 

toward  the  dark  side. 
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KngiiifcCoiiipanj  40.  Ladder  35,  firefighters,  from  left,  Terry  Holdeii, 
Christopher  l>yiich,  Steve  Keli>,  Matthew  Malecki,  Donald  D'Ainelio, 
.  Kusjeiie  S/atko«ski,  Aiithom  Rucco,  Captain  James  Gormley,  Gregory  Petrik, 
Raymond  IM'eilcr.  and,  Sean  Newman,  with  their  yellow  Labrador,  Zeke, 
ill  the  garage  of  their  Hrehouse,  at  66th  Street  and  Amsterdam  j. 

Avenue,  New  \brk  Citv,  January  9,  2002.  .^^ 
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,    The  men  of  Engine  40,  Ladder  35,  do  what  they  do  j 

l)eeausiB  they  know — many  from  the  examples  of  fathers  and  grandfathers —  - 

that  being  a  firefighter  is  the  best  job  in  the  world.  The  danger, 
the  low  pay,  are  nothing  measured  against  the  camaraderie,  the  unspoken  code 

of  excellence,  and  the  sense  of  honor.  Thirteen  of  those  firefighters 

vent  out  from  their  Upper  West  Side  firehouse  on  the  morning  of  September  11, 

twelve  never  to  return.  Talking  to  the  survivors  of  that  brotherhood, 

and  to  the  wives  and  families  of  the  dead,  DAVID  HALBERSTAM  gets  an 

intimate,  deeply  moving  testament  to  all  they  sacrificed 
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he  schedules  for 
at  morning  are  still  on  the  two  house 
lackboards,  unchanged,  exactly  as  they 
ere  written  out.  They  remain  there  as 
time  had  stopped  on  that  terrible  day, 
hich  in  some  ways  for  Engine  Compa- 
y  40,  Ladder  Company  35,  it  has.  On 
>p  of  one  someone  had  written  carry 
CHOCK!!  Then  the  blackboards  give 
le  slots  and  the  names: 


ENGINE  40 

«^  9/11/01 
)UR  6x9 
FFICER  Lt  Ginley 
C.C.  Gary 
OZZLE  Lynch,  M. 
VCK  UP  D'Auria 
OCR  Marshal]  E-23 
ANDPIPE  Mercado 


LADDER  35 

DATE  9/11/01 
TOUR  9x6 

OFFICER  Capt.  Callahan 
CHAUE  Giberson 
o.v.M.  Otten 
ROOF  Roberts 
IRONS  Morello 
CAN  Bracken  E40 
Shea 


fo  one  connected  to  this  firehouse  can 
ially  yet  comprehend  the  devastation  that 
le  boards  bear  testimony  to. 

In  the  early-morning  hours  of  Wednes- 
ay,  September  12,  John  Morello,  a  retired 
attalion  chief,  was  trying  to  find  out  what 
ad  happened  to  his  34-year-old  son,  Vin- 
ent,  who  had  been  on  35  Truck  and  who 
as  still  missing.  Communications  with 
re  authorities  had  been  terrible;  the  city's 
mergency  Command  Center  in  7  World 
irade  Center  had  been  destroyed  early  in 
le  terrorist  attack,  and  any  real  informa- 
on  had  been  sketchy. 

It  had  been  some  17  hours  since  the 
g  left  the  house,  and  Morello,  fearful  of 
le  worst,  but  having  no  inkling  how  bad 
le  worst  really  was,  had  been  calling  var- 
)us  private  department  phone  numbers 
e  knew.  He  was  by  this  time  with  his 
aughter-in-law  Debi  at  her  and  Vincent's 
ome  in  Queens.  Finally,  around  2:30  a.m., 
e  got  through  to  someone.  Morello  ex- 
lained  that  he  was  a  retired  battalion 
hief  and  that  his  son  had  been  down  at 
le  World  Trade  Center,  and  the  man  at 
le  other  end  of  the  line  agreed  to  help 
im.  Morello  did  not  realize  that  Debi  was 


listening  in  on  the  first-floor  extension. 
"Thirty-Five  Truck,"  the  man  had  said, 
"35  Truck  is  missing."  "What  the  hell  does 
that  mean,  35  Truck  is  missing''"  Morello 
asked.  "The  whole  company  is  missing?" 
"Yes,"  said  the  man  at  the  other  end,  "the 
whole  company  is  missing."  That  was 
when  John  Morello  heard  Debi  on  the 
line,  screaming  in  agony,  not  just  for  her- 
self, it  seemed,  but  for  every  family  mem- 
ber connected  to  40/35  and  all  the  other 
New  York  firehouses  that  day. 

On  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  13  men  set  out  in 
the  two  rigs  from  Engine 
40,  Ladder  35,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Am- 
sterdam Avenue  and  66th 
Street,  and  12  of  them  died. 
Actually,  the  losses  were  even  heavier,  for 
a  number  of  firefighters  with  exceptionally 
close  ties  to  the  station  house,  men  who 
had  once  worked  there  and  still  palled 
around  with  the  40/35  men,  also  died  on 
September  11.  It  became  a  tragedy  beyond 
comprehension,  not  just  one  of  the  worst 
days  in  the  history  of  New  York,  but  one 
of  the  worst  days  in  American  history— a 
day  that  people  would  compare  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  60  years  earlier.  The  New  York  Fire 
Department  was  the  institution  that  bore 
the  brunt  of  it,  and  this  particular  firehouse 
was  among  the  hardest  hit. 

Those  who  were  spared  wonder  not  just 
why  they  survived  but  also  whether  it  was 
wrong  to  have  done  so.  Who  went  that 
morning  and  who  did  not  was  so  much  a 
matter  of  chance.  The  switch  of  shifts  came 
at  nine  a.m.,  just  as  the  planes  struck.  Some 
men  had  been  relieved  early  by  their  col- 
leagues, as  often  happens,  and  were  on  their 
way  home  before  they  found  out  about  the 
attack.  Some  men  who  normally  would 
have  worked  that  day  had  taken  mutuals, 
meaning  that  for  personal  reasons  they  had 
switched  shifts  with  other  men. 

The  grief  and  the  guilt  among  the  sur- 
vivors is  on  occasion  almost  unbearable. 
It  is  as  if  there  is  an  enormous  hole  in  the 
house.  As  Matt  Malecki,  one  of  the  veter- 
an firemen,  says,  what  is  hard  is  the  con- 
stancy of  the  loss,  the  fact  that  it  never 
goes  away.  Sometimes  for  a  brief  moment, 
he  says,  you  catch  yourself  thinking,  Well, 
they're  just  off  on  vacation  and  they'll  re- 
turn, but  then  almost  immediately  you 
realize  that  they're  never  coming  back,  and 
you  have  to  accept  the  truth. 

The  station  house,  like  many  others  in 
New  York  City,  has  become  something  of 
a  shrine.  The  pictures  of  the  men  who  died 
are  displayed  on  a  board  near  the  front 
door.  People,  strangers  mostly,  still  come 


by  and  leave  flowers,  notes,  and  cards.  In 
the  first  few  days  after  the  tragedy,  a 
young  woman  in  her  20s  would  stop  every 
morning,  look  at  the  pictures,  and  then 
break  down  crying.  Finally  one  of  the  fire- 
men asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  had 
she  lost  a  close  friend  in  the  firehouse? 
No,  she  answered,  but  she  felt  she  knew 
one  of  the  men,  and  she  pointed  to  a  pho- 
to. It  was  Jimmy  Giberson,  a  big,  strap- 
ping man,  very  good-looking.  Giberson 
had  been  a  chauffeur,  or  driver,  on  Ladder 
35.  One  of  his  small  pleasures  had  been  to 
come  in  a  little  early  and  take  his  coffee  in 
front  of  the  firehouse.  As  he  watched  peo- 
ple hurrying  to  work,  he  would  smile  and 
say  hello.  It  was  then  that  the  young  wom- 
an had  seen  him,  and  though  she  and 
Giberson  had  never  said  more  than  hel- 
lo, and  she  did  not  even  know  his  name, 
she  had  come  to  think  of  him  as  her  per- 
sonal fireman. 

Firemen  live  in  a  world  apart. 
The  rest  of  society  seems  to 
change,  but  the  firehouses 
do  not.  This  is,  in  fact,  as 
close  to  a  hermetically  sealed 
world  as  you  are  likely  to 
find  in  contemporary  Amer- 
ica: it  is  driven  by  unique  needs,  norms, 
and  traditions,  some  of  which  are  invio- 
lable. It  is  largely  male,  it  is  largely  white, 
and  it  is  to  an  uncommon  degree  com- 
posed of  men  who  come  from  fire-fighting 
families,  men  who  wanted,  like  their  fathers 
before  them,  to  be  firemen.  Terry  Holden, 
62,  who  has  been  at  40/35  since  1964, 
and  who  has  watched  the  personnel  turn 
over  more  than  once,  says  of  the  unusual 
sense  of  continuity,  "There's  not  a  single 
person  left  from  back  then.  And  yet  the 
house  in  most  important  ways  is  exactly  the 
same— even  though  it's  a  different  genera- 
tion. It's  as  if  we've  been  cloned.  Part  of  it  is 
that  the  talent  pool  is  so  similar— we  come 
from  the  same  places,  the  same  kind  of 
families,  sometimes  even  the  same  paro- 
chial schools,  and  we  have  the  same  values, 
the  same  purpose.  We  like  it  when  we  get 
back  to  the  firehouse  after  a  fire  and  some- 
one says  you  did  a  good  job.  Especially 
when  you  tell  that  to  the  junior  men." 

A  firehouse,  most  firemen  believe,  is 
like  an  extended  family,  rich  and  warm 
and  joyous,  but  on  occasion  also  quite 
edgy,  with  the  inevitable  tensions  brought 
on  by  so  many  forceful  men  living  so 
closely  together.  In  a  firehouse,  the  men 
eat  together,  go  off"  to  drink  together,  play 
sports  together,  and  help  repair  one  anoth- 
er's houses  and  cars.  They  also  share  terri- 
fying risks.  Because  of  that,  their  loyalties 
to  one  another  must  be  instinctive  and  ab- 
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solute.  It  is  like  the  military  in  that  respect: 
idiosyncrasy  can  come  later;  adherence  to 
the  rules  and  traditions  comes  first. 

All  firemen  in  all  firehouses  like  to 
think  that  theirs  is  the  best  of  all  fire- 
houses,  a  chosen  place,  a  house  with  the 
highest  sense  of  duty,  with  the  toughest  mis- 
sion and  the  greatest  sense  of  elan,  but  the 
men  of  40/35,  located  as  they  are  in  mid- 
Manhattan,  feel  this  more  strongly  than 
most.  It  is  considered  an  unusually  strong 
house,  filled  with  veteran  firemen  who  do 
not  want  to  transfer  out,  men  who  are  con- 
tent to  remain  firemen  and  do  not  want 
to  take  the  exam  to  become  officers.  They 
stay  to  pass  on  their  traditions  to  the 
younger  men,  but  also  because  they  like 
this  particular  house  and  if  they  became 
officers  they  would  have  to  go  elsewhere. 
As  a  result  there  is  the  highest  sense  of 
cohesion  and  obligation.  When  a  young 
fireman  named  Kevin  Shea  did  so  well 
during  his  three  years  of  rotations  that  in 
the  spring  of  2001  he  was  one  of  the  few 
in  his  class  allowed  to  choose  his  house, 
he  did  a  good  deal  of  checking  around 
and  was  told  by  a  number  of  senior  people 
to  try  40/35.  "It's  the  hidden  jewel  in  Man- 
hattan," Captain  Gary  Ruiz,  a  battalion 

It  was  like  watching  a 
that  it  was  live,  it 

chief  told  him,  recalling  that  his  seven  years 
there  were  his  happiest  time  as  a  fireman. 

The  West  Side  of  Manhattan  just  north 
of  Columbus  Circle  was  once  a  poor  neigh- 
borhood, and  lower  Amsterdam  Avenue 
was  a  dividing  line  between  an  Irish  neigh- 
borhood somewhat  to  the  east  and  a  black 
neighborhood  just  to  the  west,  an  area 
known  as  San  Juan  Hill  (either  in  honor 
of  the  black  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  or  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  constant  street  fights 
between  the  Irish  and  black  kids  early 
in  the  century  were  often  bloody).  But  in 
the  1950s,  as  the  city  became  more  afflu- 
ent, as  every  piece  of  real  estate  became 
more  valuable,  the  neighborhood  began 
to  change.  The  tenements  and  the  cheap 
S.R.O.  (single  room  occupancy)  hotels 
began  to  disappear,  a  process  that  acceler- 
ated in  1959  with  the  groundbreaking  for 
Lincoln  Center. 

The  firemen,  some  of  whose  families 
had  once  lived  in  the  poorer  sections  of 
Manhattan,  were  now  caught  in  the  same 
relentless  process  of  demographic  change 
that  drove  the  neignborhood,  and  they 
began  to  move,  firsi  o  the  boroughs- 
Queens  and  Brooklyn  a;Kl  Stater.  Island— 


and  then,  in  the  last  20  years,  to  the  satel- 
lite communities  surrounding  New  York 
City,  on  Long  Island,  and  north  of  the 
city  in  Rockland  County,  New  York, 
and  in  New  Jersey. 

The  station  house  for  Engine 
40,  Ladder  35,  was  built  in 
1961.  It  was  a  pleasant  if  not 
very  fancy  building,  and 
there  was  enough  of  a  back- 
yard for  the  men  to  play  bas- 
ketball and.  on  hot  summer 
nights,  to  sit  outside  and  barbecue  their 
meals.  But  then  the  air  rights  above  the 
firehouse  were  sold,  and  a  60-story  build- 
ing, of  the  very  kind  that  is  every  New 
York  fireman's  nightmare,  was  erected  right 
on  top  of  it.  The  men  were  forced  out  dur- 
ing the  construction,  and  from  1988  to 
1994  they  were  housed  in  the  tunnels  un- 
der Lincoln  Center  at  63rd  Street,  on  Am- 
sterdam. Wmdowless  and  dank,  it  was  not 
a  pleasant  temporary  base;  there  were 
jokes  that  any  children  conceived  by  the 
firemen  during  that  period  might  end  up 
looking  like  moles,  and  the  men  began  to 
refer  to  themselves  as  the  Cavemen.  The 
nickname  stuck,  and  since  many  firehous- 


down  the  offending  walls.  As  he  was  finish 
ing  the  demolition,  he  was  told  by  one  o 
his  younger  colleagues  that  he  could  not  do 
that.  "Can't  do  it?"  Gary  repeated  in  disbe- 
lief "What  the  hell  do  you  mean  I  can't  do 
it— I  just  did  it."  That  ended  the  debate 
not  many  people  wanted  to  challenge  Bruce 
Gary,  on  something  like  this  anyway. 

bout  50  men  work 
40/35  in  shifts,  11  at  ar 
given  time.  Eight  of  tl 
men  in  the  house  are  of] 
cers— two  captains  and  sixj 
lieutenants.  The  firehousa 
contains  both  engine  anq 
truck  (or  ladder).  The  truckees  are  respoi 
sible  for  finding  the  fire  in  a  given  buildi: 
and  getting  the  survivors  out  as  quickly  al 
they  can;  the  enginemen  pump  the  water 
and  attack  the  fire.  There  is  a  constant  ri- 
valry between  the  two  sides,  and  a  con- 
stant, raucous  sparring  over  whose  role 
is  more  important  and  who  the  real  fire- 
men are.  The  enginemen  like  to  refer  to  the 
truckees  as  firemen's  helpers.  Once  a  ye 
the  firehouse  has  Medal  Day,  and  most 
the  medals,  the  enginemen  say,  are  i: 
evitably  bestowed  upon  truckees— becaui 


science-fiction  movie  at  home  except 
was  real,  and  it  was  not  going  to  go  awa}^ 


es,  much  like  military  units,  have  patches 
designating  their  unit,  the  patch  for  40/35 
featured  the  Cavemen,  two  men  who  looked 
as  if  they  had  recently  escaped  from  The 
FliiUstoiK's. 

When  the  men  moved  back  to  their  for- 
mer residence,  it  had  been  reconfigured, 
regrettably,  to  significantly  smaller  specifi- 
cations. The  new  building  was  gray  and 
functional,  almost  anonymous,  easy  to  pass 
by  without  giving  it  a  second  look.  The 
backyard  which  had  given  them  such  plea- 
sure was  gone.  The  room  in  which  the  men 
ate,  so  important  in  any  firehouse  as  the 
center  of  social  life,  was  unacceptably 
small,  hemmed  in  by  two  smaller  rooms. 
The  architect,  the  men  had  grumbled,  had 
not  known  a  damn  thing  about  how  fire- 
men live.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  breaking  down  the  walls  and  mak- 
ing all  three  rooms  into  one  larger  area. 
But  doing  that,  changing  the  original  plans, 
would  mean  fighting  through  an  immense 
amount  of  red  tape. 

One  weekend  Bruce  Gary,  a  chauffeur 
on  the  Engine,  a  man  who  by  dint  of  awe- 
some physical  strength  and  personal  integri- 
ty was  an  imposing  presence  at  the  station, 
simply  took  a  sledgehammer  and  knocked 


they  do  most  of  the  rescuing.  "Private! 
we  call  it  Truck  Appreciation  Day,"  saj 
Ray  Pfeifer,  a  40  Engine  veteran.  "We  fei 
they  really  deserve  the  medals,  becaui 
we're  so  busy  putting  out  the  fires  and  ha 
ing  all  the  real  fun,  so  they  ought  to  get 
something  to  compensate." 

The  truckees  say  that  the  engines  get  lost 
all  the  time  and  cannot  find  a  fire  without 
the  help  of  the  truck.  Besides,  the  truckees 
note,  since  the  enginemen  have  to  get  down 
low  to  fight  a  fire,  crawling  under  the  hea 
if  possible,  all  enginemen  are  short  an 
stubby.  To  which  counters  Pfeifer,  the  mei 
are  selected  for  their  different  roles— engini 
or  truck— when  they're  still  at  the  acade 
my.  "The  doctor  comes  in  with  a  stetho 
scope  and  he  checks  out  your  heartbeat: 
it's  strong,  a  real  thump-tlnimp-thump,  thei 
you  go  to  engine.  But  if  it's  fainter,  a  littli 
pitter-patter,  then  you  go  to  the  truck.' 

No  one  did  the  engine-truck  humoi 
with  a  sharper  edge  than  Bruce  Gary 
Truckees  were,  in  his  vernacular.  Big  Dum 
Truckees,  or  B.D.T.'s.  Once  last  year  3 
Truck  had  had  to  cover  for  Ladder  IS 
down  on  South  Street,  which  was  out  on  a 
run.  The  call  had  come  late  in  the  day, 
ending  all  of  their  plans  for  the  evening.  It 
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Shea,  in  front  of  his  firehouse 
■  on  January  10.  2002.  was 
I  covered  with  debris  and  drifting  ii 
|ut  of  consciousness  b>  a  Daily 
jphotographer  and  rescue  workers. 
1st  thing  he  remembers  about 
mber  II  is  getting  permission  to 
or  his  35  Truck  brothers. 


was  bad  enough,  but,  as  they  were  leaving, 
Bruce  Gary  decided  to  sing  over  the  house  s 
loudspeaker  system  his  own  version  of 
the  song  "South  Street":  "Where  do  all 
the  dummies  go?  ...  On  South  Street,  on 
South  Street  ..." 

One  of  the  things  the  men  like  about 
40/35  is  that  they  have  to  deal  with  all 
kinds  of  fires— those  in  tenements  (a  few 
remain),  in  brownstones  (generally  consid- 
ered easier),  and  in  high-rises.  There  are 
not  as  many  fires  as  the  men  working  in 
ghetto  neighborhoods  have  to  contend 
with— sometimes  during  what  are  now 
known  as  the  bad  days  of  the  70s  and  80s, 
the  ghetto  firemen  were  called  out  on  as 
many  as  three  or  four  real  jobs  a  day— but 
skyscraper  fires  are  infinitely  more  danger- 
ous and  harder  to  control  than  any  others 
because  the  buildings  are  so  much  bigger 
and  the  materials  used  more  toxic.  There 
is  a  tendency  for  the  firemen  who  work  in 
the  outer  boroughs,  especially  in  the 
ghetto  neighborhoods,  to  think  that  Man- 
hattan firemen  have  it  easy,  that  it  is  a  plush 
assignment;  occasionally  a  fireman  who 
has  never  struggled  with  a  high-rise  fire 
will  talk  about  Manhattan's  being  a  fire- 
men's retirement  community,  because  there 
is  less  action.  But  those  at  40/35  tell  about 


"It  was  like  watching  a  science-fiction  movie 
at  home  except  that  it  was  live,  and  it  was 
real,  and  it  was  not  going  to  go  away." 

That  Tuesday  had  started  lazi- 
ly enough.  There  had  been  lit- 
tle action  during  the  previous 
three  days,  the  weekend  after 
Labor  Day.  Summer  was  un- 
officially over,  vacations  were 
used  up,  children  were  going 
back  to  school.  The  weather  was  still  bril- 
liant, and  the  city  seemed  unusually  emp- 
ty, with  many  people  still  away  at  their 
vacation  homes,  trying  to  squeeze  a  little 
more  out  of  the  summer.  There  was  an 
election  that  day,  a  primary  in  which  New 
Yorkers  would  choose  candidates  for  a 
new  mayor,  among  other  offices,  but  it  had 
stirred  little  excitement,  and  the  turnout 
was  expected  to  be  low. 

By  eight  A.M.  the  house  was  bustling. 
That  was  one  of  the  best  times  of  the  day,  the 
firemen  thought;  most  of  the  nine-o'clock- 
shift  men  tended  to  come  in  early,  so  the 
house  was  full  of  people.  With  the  weather 
outside  so  strikingly  clear,  everyone  was 
relaxed. 

Captain  Frank  Callahan,  the  senior  of- 
ficer in  the  house  that  morning,  had  been 


In  the  world  of  big-city  firemen  an  eno  || 
mous  amount  of  back-channel  informatio 
is  constantly  being  passed;  everyone  know 
someone,  it  seems,  who  worked  with  somf^  i 
one  else  at  some  other  firehouse  during  n  jj 
tations.  So  they  checked  around,  and  th  j 
word  came  back:  Frank  Callahan  was  I 
bit  distant,  very  quiet— they  would  not  ge  I 
a  lot  of  words  out  of  him— but  he  was  ji 
very  good  fireman.  He  was  likely  to  b'ji 
quite  exacting;  they  would  do  well  to  be  a  |i 
their  very  best  and  not  take  anything  fo  i; 
granted  with  him.  |! 

In  those  early  months  the  scrutiny  c 
him  was  intense  as  they  tried  to  figure  ou 
what  kind  of  man  he  was.  In  any  firehous. 
the  captain  sets  the  tone;  he  holds  the  verii 
survival  of  the  men  in  his  hand,  for  he  reg; 
ularly  makes  decisions  of  life  and  death.  HI-. 
is  traditionally  first  in  and  last  out  of  an;iii 
fire.  It  is  one  of  the  things,  firefighters  be» 
lieve,  that  differentiate  them  from  police 
The  higher  you  rise  among  the  cops,  fircK 
men  believe,  the  less  likely  you  are  to  exposui 
yourself  to  harm,  and  the  more  likely  you'| 
are  to  arrive  once  the  shooting  is  over.  Buii 
when  you  become  an  officer  in  a  firehousei 
your  risk  increases.  Thus,  leadership  and  ti» 
tie  are  more  than  hierarchical  with  firer 
men;  they  are  the  basis  of  a  sacred  trusts 


Detailed  from  Engine  23,  Marshall  had  been  at  40/35  for  all 


men  from  the  boroughs  who  had  rotated 
in  to  fill  a  slot  and  who,  after  sampling 
their  first  high-rise  fire,  are  ready  to  leave 
the  next  day— they  want  no  part  of  it. 
Mid-Manhattan,  says  Jim  Gormley,  the 
Captain  of  Engine  40,  "is  a  carnivore.  It 
doesn't  eat  often,  but  when  it  does,  it  eats 
hungrily." 

Frightening  risk  is  a  given,  though  the 
men  are  loath  to  talk  about  it,  even  with 
their  wives.  "People  think  they  know  what 
we  do,  but  they  don't  really,"  says  Pfeifer. 
For  firemen  a  true  nightmare  is  when  there 
is  a  collapse  and  the  exits  seem  blocked. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  firehouse  to  lose 
a  man  in  a  fire.  And  there  are  those  awful 
times,  graven  in  everyone's  minds,  when 
there  is  a  truly  devastating  fire  and  several 
men  are  lost— such  as  the  tragic  fire  which 
took  place  in  Astoria,  Queens,  on  Father's 
Day  2001.  It  broke  out  in  a  hardware  store, 
and  cans  of  paint  and  chemicals  exploded. 
Three  men  died. 

But  no  one  had  ever  considered  an  event 
like  September  11,  one  so  apocalyptic  that 
it  would  kill  343  men  from  the  New  York 
Fire  Department.  It  was  "something  I 
could  not  get  my  mind  around,"  said  Jack 
Lynch,  who  is  not  a  fireman,  but  who  lost 
his  son  Michael,  from  4v.  .^5.  in  the  disaster. 


a  fireman  for  just  shy  of  28  years  and  a 
captain  at  this  firehouse  for  3.  He  was  old- 
fashioned,  the  other  firemen  thought,  very 
much  a  throwback  to  another  era,  when 
the  officers  did  not  lightly  mix  with  the 
men.  There  was  a  certain  emotional  dis- 
tance to  him.  He  did  not  readily  tell  some- 
one he  had  done  a  good  job,  and  that  too 
was  a  throwback  to  another  age,  when 
the  absence  of  criticism  was  regarded  as 
praise  enough. 

Most  men  understood  the  need  for  some 
degree  of  distance  between  officers  and  men; 
Callahan's  friend  John  Dunne,  who  had 
worked  with  him  in  Brooklyn  at  Ladder 
105,  thought  it  simply  part  of  the  job,  "be- 
cause when  you're  the  captain  it's  like  be- 
ing the  father  of  25  terrific  but  incorrigible 
kids.  You  need  the  distance."  But  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Frank  Callahan  put  a  little 
more  distance  there  than  most  officers. 

On  his  first  day  as  captain  of  Ladder 
35,  in  July  1998,  Callahan  had  shown  up 
and  put  his  gear  down.  He  gave  his  new 
men  a  cool,  appraising  look,  neither  friend- 
ly nor  unfriendly.  Then  he  turned  and 
went  upstairs  to  his  office,  without  saying 
a  single  word,  not  even  his  name  in  intro- 
duction. That,  naturally  enough,  had  made 
the  men  nervous. 


Callahan's  occasional  stabs  at  goodi^ 
fellowship  did  not  work  particularly  welbi! 
Once,  during  a  roll  call,  he  asked  one  of  thd! 
firemen,  "Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  yourself.lll 
The  fireman  in  question,  duly  surprised  b;l 
this  moment  of  unexpected  intimacy  fromj 
the  captain,  hesitated  for  a  minute  and  theml 
answered,  "Well.  I  like  to  drink  ..." 

Callahan  was  as  demandinjti 
as  his  advance  billing  hauj 
promised.  When  somethinjtj 
went  wrong,  when  some  fireri 
man  had  not  measured  upi.| 
he  would  say  very  little.  Hdii 
would  merely  call  the  offendtl 
ing  man  into  his  office  and  give  him  what* 
became  known  as  The  Look.  He  did  nolit 
say  anything  in  the  meeting.  He  just  stared.»| 
When  The  Look  had  been  turned  on,  timeil 
passed  ever  so  slowly.  A  few  minutes  woulc( 
seem  like  an  hour.  "It  was  as  if  he  coul(i 
look  right  through  you  and  see  everythingJ 
you  had  ever  done  wrong  all  your  life,  not* 
just  the  things  that  you'd  actually  done,  bult 
all  the  bad  things  you  had  ever  thought  o) 
doing— every  bad  thought  you'd  ever  had,'  i 
said  Sean  Newman,  a  32-year-old  Laddei'i 
35  fireman.  Callahan  would  not  dismiss ' 
the  offender,  and  so  he  had  to  sit  there 
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bndering  when  it  would  be  over  and 
hen  he  could  leave,  and  then  he  had  to 
ake  that  decision  for  himself. 
If  only  Callahan  had  shouted  or 
reamed,  it  would  have  been  easier,  the 
en  thought.  Later,  after  his  death,  when 
s  wife,  Angela,  began  to  come  to  the  fire- 
)use  to  share  her  grief  with  the  men,  they 
ked  her  if  she  knew  anything  about  The 
3ok.  "Who  do  you  think  he  practiced 
1?"  she  answered. 

ngie  and  Frank  Callahan 

were  married  for  27  years. 

She  had  always  loved  him, 

even  if  on  occasion  she 

did  not  understand  the 

impulse  that  made  him 

so  quiet  and  distant.  They 

d  met  in  the  beach  community  of  Breezy 

i)int  in  the  Rockaways,  popularly  known 

the  Irish  Riviera,  where  Angelas  family 

id  a  simple  summer  bungalow.  She  was 

when  she  went  to  a  party  at  the  volun- 

r  firehouse  there  and  met  a  really  cute 

)y  with  a  wonderful  mustache.  She  had 

eked  him  up,  she  said  later,  and  he  was 

ry  willing  to  be  picked  up.  He  was  just 

it  of  high  school;  his  father  had  owned  a 

x  bars,  but  had  died  when  Frank  Calla- 


the  people  who  ran  them  to  want  to  cen- 
tralize power.  When  Callahan  was  re- 
laxed late  at  night,  he  would  complain 
quite  openly  to  the  veteran  men  at  the 
house  that  there  was  far  too  much  micro- 
managing  from  headquarters.  He  was 
good  at  building  inspections,  but  hated 
the  all-consuming  paperwork  that  was  in- 
creasingly attached  to  them— if  he  did  a 
building  inspection,  he  wanted  to  know 
only  what  it  would  be  like  if  they  had 
to  fight  a  fire  there.  That  endeared  him 
to  the  men. 

Still,  in  those  early  months,  they  were 
not  entirely  sure  of  him,  and  they  wanted 
one  clear  test  of  him  under  pressure  be- 
fore they  came  in  with  a  final  verdict. 
Then  there  was  a  fire  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, near  Columbia  University.  It  was 
not  a  particularly  big  or  dangerous  fire, 
but  there  had  been  some  hazardous  mate- 
rial stored  there.  For  some  reason  a  num- 
ber of  big  shots  from  the  department, 
chiefs  and  deputy  chiefs,  had  shown  up. 
One  of  the  brass  demanded  that  Callahan 
and  all  his  men  undergo  what  was  called 
a  washdown— a  kind  of  decontamination 
in  which  not  only  were  the  men's  clothes 
to  be  checked  out  and  laundered,  but  the 
men  themselves  would  be  cleaned.  If  they 


house  Callahan  went  to  his  office,  but  the 
men  had  a  celebration— //?_);,  we've  got  us 
a  captain!  We've  got  us  a  hell  of  a  captain! 

hat  they  admired 
most    about    him, 
more  than  his  irrita- 
tion with  bureauc- 
racy and  paperwork, 
was  that  he  was  very 
good  at  fires.  Profes- 
sional, and  always  calm.  Calm  was  impor- 
tant; it  is  a  word  firemen  do  not  use  lightly. 
That  and  the  phrase  "do  the  right  thing," 
as  in  "He  was  the  kind  of  fireman  who  al- 
ways did  the  right  thing."  Staying  calm 
was  crucial— for,  in  contrast  to  most  other 
peacetime  jobs,  any  call  might  be  a  ticket 
to  a  dark,  burning  inferno,  where  falling 
walls  and  ceilings  cut  off  exit  routes,  where 
a  floor  gives  way,  or  where  the  source  of 
oxygen  fails  and  the  heat  grows  more  fierce 
by  the  second.  Every  serious  fire  can  trigger 
powerful  impulses  of  fear,  and  if  an  officer 
shows  that  fear  on  the  job,  if  he  is  not 
calm  and  not  disciplined  himself  then  the 
fear  will  spread  quickly  through  the  men. 
"Calm"  is  the  most  basic  word  of  praise 
that  a  fireman  uses,  and  Callahan  had  it. 
Doing  the  right  thing  was  equally  im- 


KJ 


minutes  when  he  went  out  on  what  would  be  his  last  run. 


in  was  about  10.  Frank  had  just  taken 
s  firemen's  exam  when  Angela  met  him. 
Even  then  he  was  very  quiet.  Getting 
tn  to  talk  was,  she  once  noted,  not  un- 
:e  trying  to  open  a  safe.  When  he  had 
St  started  calling,  he  would  sit  silently  in 
3. living  room,  and  Angela's  mother  once 
ced,  "Does  this  guy  ever  talk?"  But  if  he 
1  not  talk  a  lot,  Angela  understood  there 
IS  something  singularly  strong  and  stead- 
t  and  honorable  about  him.  He  was  a 
in  of  substance  and  determination.  She 
d  hoped  that  as  he  got  older  he  would 
come  more  open,  more  talkative,  but  if 
ything  it  went  the  other  way,  and  she 
d  accepted  that;  he  came  from  a  back- 
3und  where  you  did  not  show  emotions 
d  you  did  not  reveal  weaknesses,  and 
;  two  were  often  perceived  as  being  the 
tne  thing. 

At  40/35,  week  by  week,  month  by 
anth,  Frank  Callahan  won  the  men's 
ist.  One  of  the  things  they  came  to  like 
out  him  was  his  contempt  for  the  de- 
rtment's  red  tape,  of  which  there  seemed 
be  more  and  more  each  year.  In  the 
St  the  senior  officers  in  the  firehouses 
d  been  significantly  more  autonomous. 

«  headquarters  had  always  fought  that; 

iwas  in  the  nature  of  bureaucracies  for 


had  been  proceeding  immediately  to  an- 
other fire,  there  might  have  been  a  prob- 
lem. But  they  were  on  their  way  home, 
and  the  washdown  was  a  miserable  pro- 
cess: they  would  have  to  go  into  a  tent  to 
strip  down  and  then  wash  in  a  cold  show- 
er, then  use,  they  were  sure,  paper  towels 
to  dry  themselves.  Then  they  would  have 
to  wait  around,  hoping  at  best  to  get  some 
jogging  clothes  to  wear  while  their  clothes 
were  washed. 

Callahan  was  clearly  annoyed  by  the 
order;  it  would  be  a  huge  waste  of  time, 
he  thought.  It  was  not  about  safety,  it 
was  about  power.  If  anyone  thought  that 
these  men  needed  a  washdown,  then  that 
man  was  supposed  to  be  Frank  Callahan. 
He  said  to  the  officials,  "O.K.,  we'll  go 
through  with  it,  but  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  you  and  your  men  walked 
through  the  very  same  halls  as  we  did, 
and  you  were  in  the  same  room  we  were 
in,  so  if  my  men  and  I  do  it,  then  you  do 
it,  too,  and  we'll  damn  well  watch  to  make 
sure  you  do  it."  Then  he  turned  to  his 
men  and  said,  "Come  on,  get  on  the  fuck- 
ing rig  and  let's  get  out  of  here."  They 
walked  out  of  the  buil  Jing  and  got  on  the 
truck,  everyone  thrilled  by  that  moment,  a 
great  victory  for  real  firemen.  At  the  fire- 


portant.  When  the  men  spoke  of  a  col- 
league who  would  do  the  right  thing,  they 
meant  he  would  stay  at  his  post  under 
terrible  conditions  and  not  panic.  Doing 
the  right  thing  was  going  in  and  risking 
your  life  for  a  trapped  civilian  or  fellow 
fireman.  That  was  how  firemen  defined 
one  another:  the  codes  of  honor  had  to 
be  instinctive. 

The  other  part  of  doing  the  right  thing 
centered  on  doing  very  small,  seemingly 
unimportant  things  right  at  the  firehouse. 
When  you  were  a  probie— a  probationary 
or  apprentice  firefighter— it  meant  being 
the  first  one  to  the  sink  to  wash  pots  and 
pans,  for  example.  The  firehouse,  like  the 
military,  was  based  on  little  things  like  this, 
because  if  someone  did  not  do  the  little 
things  correctly,  then  he  would  probably 
not  do  the  big  things  right.  More,  there 
was  the  constant  knowledge  that  the 
amount  of  work  in  the  firehouse  each  day 
was  fixed,  and  thus,  if  you  did  not  do 
your  share,  someone  else  had  to  do  it  for 
you,  in  which  case  you  pulled  down  the 
house,  and  you  were  a  hairbag.  There  was 
yet  another  reason,  and  it  was  that  be- 
tween moments  of  fearsome  danger  there 
was  often  a  lot  of  slack  time  at  a  fire- 
house, and  if  you  did  not  have  codes  like 
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The  Septemb^n^SQRmeiif  board 
for  Ladder  Cf^any  35.  "No  one 
connected  to  Ms  (rrehouse  jpan  really 
yet  comprehe^the  de^-astailfW*^ 
that  the  boar^fear  testimony  to." 
writes  HalberSm 
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lis,  then  it  would  be  very  easy  for  peo- 
le  to  become  lazy  and  get  in  a  rut,  and 
)r  the  entire  house  to  lose  its  cohesion 
nd  its  purpose. 

A  great  deal  of  the  tradition  and  the 
jhesion  within  the  department  is  family- 
riven,  generation  after  generation  of  the 
ime  families  supplying  men  to  the  de- 
artment.  The  mission  that  goes  with  it 
as  always  been  quietly  blended  into  the 
mily  purpose.  It  is  almost  as  if  there  is  a 

rtain  DNA  which  appears  in  some  fam- 
es; or  perhaps  men  are  pulled  toward 
le  firehouse  because  their  fathers  and  un- 
es  were  firemen  and  loved  it,  and  be- 
luse  some  of  their  happiest  moments  had 
jme  when  as  boys  they  visited  the  fire- 
3use  and  these  big,  gruff  men  made  a 
iss  over  them.  "It's  passed  on  father  to 
)n  and  sometimes  grandfather  to  father 

son,"  says  the  Reverend  Robert  Scholz, 
ho  is  the  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church 
cated  about  three  blocks  from  the  40/35 
•ehouse  and  who  has  helped  to  find  coun- 
:ling  for  the  men  in  the  months  since  the 
rrorist  attack.  "You  see  your  father  doing 

and  you're  proud  of  him.  His  life  seems 
Dnorable  and  purposeful,  and  you  see 
iC  richness  of  his  friendships  and  the  loy- 


was  young,"  said  Tom  Roberts,  a  retired 
captain  who  lost  his  son  Michael,  from 
40/35,  on  that  terrible  day,  "we  did  it  be- 
cause we  had  no  alternative,  no  other  pos- 
sibilities. But  that  was  a  much  poorer 
country,  and  most  of  us  who  chose  the 
Fire  Department  had  less  opportunity— 
we  were  not  going  to  go  to  college,  it  was 
just  not  in  the  cards.  But  now  we  watch 
our  children  grow  up  in  far  better  circum- 
stances than  we  did,  and  we  encourage 
them  to  go  to  college  the  way  Michael 
did,  so  they  will  have  more  choices.  And 
they  do  that,  dutifully,  they  go  off  to  col- 
lege and  they  give  it  a  try,  and  then,  when 
they  finish,  they  go  into  the  department 
because  they  have  watched  us,  and  ours  is 
the  life  they  want." 

On  September  11,  after  the 
first  plane  hit  the  north 
tower,  Frank  Callahan 
called  his  23-year-old  son, 
Harry,  who  was  at  his 
home  in  Queens.  Frank 
was  concerned  that  his 
daughter  Nora,  a  20-year-old  student  at 
N.Y.U..  who  worked  three  days  a  week  in 
the  south  tower,  for  Vestek,  might  be  in 


The  engine  left  the  house  first; 
the  truck  would  follow  soon 
after.  Jimmy  Giberson,  44, 
and  Bruce  Gary,  50,  were 
the  chauffeurs.  Theirs  were 
among  the  most  demanding 
and  important  jobs  in  the 
firehouse— figuring  out  the  best  route  to  a 
fire  and  positioning  the  rigs  so  that  the 
men  can  best  work  the  fire  and  so  that 
the  engine  has  a  strong  source  of  water. 
They  were  both  considered  absolutely 
first-rate,  Giberson  on  the  truck,  Gary  on 
the  engine.  More  than  any  officer— officers 
came  and  went,  and  were  never  that  much 
a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  house— the 
two  of  them  helped  maintain  the  fire- 
house's  traditions  and  codes.  They  were 
always  working;  you  could  often  find  one 
or  the  other  of  them  taking  two  or  three 
hours,  systematically  checking  out  the 
rigs,  making  sure  that  everything  worked, 
leaving  nothing  to  chance.  Moreover,  they 
knew,  the  way  to  ensure  that  things  were 
done  right  was  to  set  the  example  by  do- 
ing it  that  way  themselves. 

Jimmy  Giberson  was  six  feet  three  inch- 
es and  220  pounds,  and  he  was  quite  possi- 
bly the  strongest  man  in  the  firehouse.  Six 


he  videotape  reveals  with  rare  intimacy  what  brave  men 

look  like  at  the  worst  moment  that  the  Fates  can  present. 


ty  of  these  men  to  each  other,  and  how, 
len  you're  young,  the  other  firemen  seem 
:e  additional  uncles."  Speaking  at  one  of 
e  memorial  services,  Scholz  said  that 
itsiders  would  never  understand  the  world 
"  firefighters  unless  they  saw  the  profes- 
3n  as  a  calling.  "We  all  have  our  daily 
mversation  with  God,"  Captain  Gorm- 
/  said.  "Do  we  do  what  we  do  for  God? 
0.  But  it's  there,  the  religious  part,  just 
e  same.  We  do  it  for  people.  We  do  it 
r  the  sense  of  rightness.  And  we  like  do- 
g  it,  like  the  life,  because  we're  never 
hamed  of  what  we  do." 
That  makes  the  department's  tradition 
id  hold  on  the  men  striking  in  an  age 
len  the  lure  of  material  rewards  is  so 
)werful.  The  waiting  list  to  get  into  the 
ew  York  Fire  Department  is  long,  so 
ng  that  many  young  men  who  want  to 
:  firemen  start  as  cops  and  transfer  to 
e  Fire  Department  when  their  numbers 
lally  come  up.  Yet  the  pay  is  marginal. 
:cording  to  one  department  veteran,  a 
ung  married  fireman  with  four  children 
id  a  wife  who  doesn't  work  makes  so 
tie  that  he  is  technically  eligible  for  food 
imps.  Any  of  the  men  at  40/35  could 
mble  their  pay  in  other  jobs.  "When  I 


its  78th-floor  offices.  Harry  assured  his 
father  that  Nora  did  not  work  Tuesdays. 
Then  Frank  called  home;  normally  no 
member  of  the  family  was  there  at  that 
hour— the  younger  kids  would  be  in 
school,  and  Angela,  who  taught  eighth- 
grade  math,  would  be  in  class.  By  chance. 
Rose,  13,  their  youngest  child,  was  home, 
and  she  gave  him  his  wife's  cell-phone 
number  at  work.  Then  he  called  Angle, 
who  was  stunned  to  hear  his  voice— he 
never  called  her  at  work.  She  knew  in- 
stantly that  this  was  very  serious. 

By  then  the  second  plane  had  hit. 
Callahan  told  her  what  had  happened. 
"It's  really,  really  bad  down  there.  We've 
just  gotten  the  ticket,"  he  said,  "and 
we're  on  our  way.  I've  just  talked  to 
Harry,  and  Nora  is  safe."  Then  he  said 
that  he  had  to  go.  He  did  not  say  he 
loved  her,  because  that  was  not  the  way 
he  talked.  Later,  when  she  spoke  of  it. 
Angle  Callahan  said  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  getting  into,  that  it  was  going  to 
be  the  worst  thing  they  had  ever  dealt 
with— all  that  jet  fuel  exploding  in  such 
tall  towers.  They  kiiew,  she  added,  that 
not  all  of  the  men  were  going  to  be  com- 
ing back. 


days  before  the  tragedy  he  had  marked  his 
20th  anniversary  with  the  department,  and 
since  he  was  thinking  of  retiring  sometime 
in  the  next  year,  he  had  started  going  for 
the  overtime,  to  get  his  final  full  year's 
salary— on  which  his  pension  would  be 
based— as  high  as  possible. 

Giberson  was  judged  to  be  a  man  of 
high  professional  skills,  even  by  the  exact- 
ing standards  firemen  use  to  measure  one 
another;  he  was  considered  by  Gormley  to 
be  the  most  gifted,  natural  firefighter  he 
had  ever  seen.  "Jimmy  was  always  in  the 
right  spot  [or  the  wrong  one— because  it 
would  be  the  most  dangerous],  always  in- 
stinctively moving  to  where  he  should  be 
before  you  even  asked  him  to,"  Gormley 
said  of  him  later.  But  he  refused  to  take 
the  promotion  exam,  even  though  Gormley 
had  often  pushed  him  to  do  so.  He  was 
comfortable  as  one  of  the  men,  Gormley 
thought,  and  wanted  nothing  that  he  did 
not  already  have. 

Even  during  his  time  off  Giberson  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  working  hard.  He  often 
showed  up  at  the  homes  of  the  other  fire- 
men to  help  out  with  repairs  or,  as  resident 
wallpaper  specialist,  to  hang  wallpaper. 
Barely  speaking  continued  on  page  257 
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TRUE  LIZA 


Liza  Minnelli,  " -: 

photographed  in  New  York 
City  on  December  13,  200L 
In  October  2000,  she  was 
stricken  with  encephalitis, 
which  left  her  unable  to  walk 
^'  speak  for  weeks. 


I 


Liza  Minnelli's  life  has  been  a  heartbreakingly 

close  replica  of  her  mother's  tragic  spiral:  the  drugs, 

the  weight  problems,  the  health  scares,  the 

doomed  love  affairs.  A  year  ago,  Judy  Garland's 

daughter  seemed  headed  for  the  bottom, 

but  this  March  16,  after  a  six-month  courtship, 

Minnelli  will  be  marrying  her  new  manager, 

producer  David  Gest  (with  Elizabeth  Taylor 

as  maid  of  honor  and  Michael  Jackson 

giving  the  bride  away),  then  launching  her 

B  first  European  tour  in  five  years . 

Is  Gest,  with  his  knack  for  organizing 

multi-performer  extravaganzas,  the  right 

man  for  this  one  extravagant  star? 

JONATHAN  VAN  METER  wonders 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    MARY     ELLEN     MARK 


LIFE'S  STILL  A 
CABARET 


J^''^- 


he  man  behind  the 


curtain  is  David  Gest.  He  is  the  producer  of 
"Miracle  on  34th  Street,"  a  yearly  Christ- 
mas concert  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Even  though  it  is  very  dark  behind  the 
curtain,  where  he  is  standing  in  front  of  a 
bank  of  backstage  video  monitors,  Gest  is 
wearing  sunglasses.  The  weather  this  De- 
cember has  been  strangely  warm  and  mug- 
gy, but  he  is  dressed  as  if  he  is  freezing- 
black  double-breasted  Brioni  jacket,  black 
turtleneck,  and  one  of  those  silky  fringed 
indoor  scarves,  also  black,  that  men  of  a 
certain  ilk  and  era  wear  as  a  natty  acces- 
sory. Gest's  eyebrows  appear  to  have  been 
plucked  or  waxed  into  high  arches  that 
lend  his  face  a  look  of  perpetual  surprise. 
The  carroty  hue  of  his  skin  suggests  that 
either  he  is  wearing  makeup  or  he  spends 
a  little  time  at  the  tanning  salon.  Indeed, 
the  first  time  I  saw  a  picture  of  him  in  the 
press,  I  thought  he  was  black. 

As  a  producer,  his  specialty  is  multi- 
star  extravaganzas,  sometimes  for  charity, 
sometimes  not.  The  concert  he  is  oversee- 
ing tonight  is  being  sponsored  and  broad- 
cast live  by  the  dance-and-R&B  station 
WKTU  and  therefore  features  mostly  black 
and  Latin  performers:  Blu  Cantrell.  Shaki- 
ra,  Enrique  Iglesias,  Mary  J.  Blige,  Amber, 
Shaggy,  Alicia  Keys,  and  the  Sugarhill 
Gang,  among  others.  As  I  wander  through 
the  backstage  fray,  Mariah  Carey,  giant  and 
voluptuous,  swans  past,  dressed  in  some- 
thing typically  inappropriate.  She  has  just 
finished  introducing  the  neo-disco  vixen 
Deborah  Cox  to  a  roaring  multicultural 
stew  of  outer-borough  teens  and  twenty- 
somethings.  Also  on  the  bill  is  Liza  Minnel- 
li,  who  is  not  normally  heard  on  WKTU  but 
who  happens  to  be  David  Gest's  fiancee. 

When  I  first  found  Gest  behind  the 
curtain,  I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the 
Wizard  of  Oz-the  intense  little  man,  hid- 
den from  view,  hands  on  the  levers,  con- 
juring illusions.  When  he  finally  looks  up 
from  the  monitors,  I  introduce  myself. 
"Have  you  met  Liza?"  he  asks.  And  off 
we  go,  down  a  curving  hallway  lined  with 
walkie-talkie  people— an  iricreasingly  mil;- 
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taristic  presence  at  all  modem- 
day  celebrity  spectacles.  When 
we  finally  arrive  at  Minnel- 
li's  dressing  room,  she  is  all 
a-twitch,  scampering  about, 
readying  herself  for  her  Big 
Number.  She  will  sing  "God 
Bless  the  Child"  with  Chaka 
Khan  and  then  close  the  show 
with  her  signature  "New  York, 
New  York,"  backed  by  the  now 
inevitable  chorus  line  of  fire- 
fighters and  cops. 

Minnelli's  entourage  con- 
sists of  her  personal  assistant,  Mohamed 
Soumayah;  her  hair  person,  Eric;  her  make- 
up person,  Louis;  and  her  best  friend, 
Marisa  Berenson,  with  whom  she  starred  in 
Cabaret  lo  those  many  years  ago.  The  four 
of  them  hover  around  Minnelli  like  bum- 
blebees while  she  chain-smokes  and  gulps 
down  sugary  coffee.  They're  helping  her  get 
into  costume:  black  fishnets  and  bodysuit; 
a  black,  oversize  man's  button-down  shirt 
with  the  sleeves  rolled  to  the  elbows;  loose- 
fitting  black  suede  boots  that  rise  to  just 
above  the  knee.  The  hair,  dyed  jet-black, 
has  been  gelled  into  that  spiky  punk-pixie 
we've  come  to  know  so  well.  The  overall 
eff'ect  is  very,  very  . . .  Liza.  It's  a  look  she 
owns— even  if  she  pulls  it  off"  with  a  bit  less 
pizzazz  than  she  once  did. 

innelli  turns  56  this 
month,  but  she  looks 
older,  which  is  probably 
the  result  of  the  rough 
ride  she  had  in  the  late 
90s.  In  the  past  five 
years  she  has  had  her 
knees  and  back  operated  on,  has  contract- 
ed double  pneumonia,  has  had  both  hips 
replaced,  and  has  gained  and  lost  many 
pounds.  She  has  always  had  a  loyal  audi- 
ence, but  recent  efforts  to  boost  her  visibil- 
ity have  been  stymied  by  her  health.  In  1997. 
shortly  after  she  replaced  Julie  Andrews  in 
Victor/Victoria  on  Broadway,  she  had  to  have 
polyps  removed  from  her  vocal  chords  and 
couldn't  speak  for  months.  In  the  spring  of 


Minnelli  gets  touche(|^ 
by  makeup  artist  Sonj 
Kashuk  (left)  and  haiiji 
John  Barrett  (bel(m).\ 
Not  pictured:  her  pert 
assistant,  Mohamed  j 
Soumayah,  whom  shek; 
inherited  from  Halsto|l 
"Take  care  of"  Liza,"  ' 
designer  said  on  his 
deathbed.  Opposite,  Ml' 
with  her  dog,  Lily  Mill 
said  to  be  a  desccndam 
none  other  than  Toto  ht 


2000,  pain  from  her  second  hip  replac 
ment  forced  her  to  cancel  the  Minnelli  c 
Minnelli  concert  tour  after  a  month-long  ru  I 
in  New  York.  And  then  there  was  the  dc 
in  October  of  that  year  when  paramedi( 
found  her  "semi-conscious  and  disoriented 
on  the  bedroom  floor  of  her  rented  wate  j 
front  home  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Tabloids  r  I 
ported  that  she  had  suffered  a  stroke  an  j 
ran  gruesome  pictures  of  her  in  a  whee  j 
chair  coming  out  of  the  hospital.  Indee(  i 
she  had  been  near  death,  not  from  a  strol  j 
but  from  encephalitis,  an  infection  of  th 
brain,  which  left  her  unable  to  walk  an 
speak  for  several  weeks.  j 

Since  then,  Minnelh  has  been  engage 
in  the  painstaking  task  of  reversing  yeai 
of  bad  habits  and  clawing  her  way  bac 
to  health,  not  to  mention  fabulousness.  T( 
night,  despite  her  forced  cheerfulness  aw 
chin-up  longanimity,  she  is  slightly  hunche 
over  and  moves  as  if  doing  so  hurts.  Bi 
if  she  is  tired  or  in  pain,  her  fiance  doesn 
seem  to  notice. 

"You  look  great,"  Gest  says  to  MinneD 

"Ooooh!"  she  says,  wrapping  her  arm 
around  him  and  fi.xing  those  big  goopy  eye 
on  his  sunglasses.  "That  is  so  sweeeet. 
Sure  enough,  they  do  kind  of  fit  togethei 
both  are  barrel-chested  yet  smallish  (Ge! 
is  five  feet  nine;  Minnelh  wears  heels  ths 
make  her  seem  taller  than  her  five  feet  four 
both  have  large  brown  eyes,  both  wear  blac 
all  the  time,  both  also  have  "black"  hair. 

Gest  looks  at  me  and  launches  into 
prideful  Uttle  speech  that  I  will  hear  sevei 
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'My  mother  taught  me,  'Give  the  public  what  they  want 
and  then  go  get  a  hamburger  someplace.' " 


i 


Texas  investor,  with  his  vast  family  fortune  and  his  sterUng  reputation, 

was  forced  to  dunip  $1.8  bilHon  worth  of  his  Disney  shares  last  fall.-  ^Hi 

l^e  the  seeds  of  Bass's  predicament  sown  back  in  1986,  the  year  he  parted  company 

with  a  key  adviser  and^  ill  a  first-class  society  scandal,  left  his  wife,  Anne, 

for^e  fun-loving  Mercedes  Kellogg?  SUZMNA  ANDREWS  reveals  how  one  of  Disney'; 

biggest  and  lilostlci^al stockM  was  like  a  brother  to  its  C.E.O.,  m 

"l^ael  Eisner,  eiided  up  dej^iig  the  company  such  a  harsh  blow  ^ 


I 


I  hat  someone,  clearly  a  major  player, 
was  in  the  market  dumping  millions  and  millions  of  shares  m  the 
Walt  Disney  Company  was  obvious  by  the  early-morning  hours  of 
Thursday,  September  20,  2001.  Traders  on  Wall  Street  did  a  double 
take  as  the  news  of  the  massive  sell-off  flashed  across  their  com- 
puter screens;  across  the  country,  phones  started  ringing  in  the 
offices  of  money  managers  and  bankers  as  people  scrambled  to 
find  out  who  was  selling  in  such  volume.  The  markets  had  been 
open  only  four  days  since  September  11,  and  people  were  on  edge, 
waiting  to  see  how  well  stocks  would  hold  up  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  devastating  terrorist  attacks  on  the  Pentagon  and  the  World 
Trade  Center.  The  Dow  Jones  had  dropped  some  544  points,  but 
the  panic  selling  that  some  feared  did  not  materialize.  Many  in- 
dividual investors  were  hanging  on  to  their  stocks  out  of  a  sense 
of  patriotism,  and  the  bigger  ones  seemed  in  general  to  be  be- 
having with  some  restraint.  Whoever  was  unloading  Disney— 
and,  in  the  process,  driving  the  company's  stock  price  down  8.9 
percent,  to  its  lowest  level  in  years— was  panicking,  short-selling 
on  a  scale  rarely  seen,  or  in  serious  trouble. 

By  early  afternoon  the  identity  of  the  mystery  seller  had  leaked 
out,  and  the  reaction  on  Wall  Street  was  total  disbelief  It  was 
Sid  Richardson  Bass,  one  of  the  most  respected  and  sophisticat- 
ed investors  in  the  country.  The  oldest  of  four  bilhonaire  brothers 
from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  59-year-old  Sid  Bass  was  not  a  man  who 
anyone  expected  would  sell  in  a  panic,  and  it  almost  defied  the 
imagination  that  he  would  be  in  financial  trouble.  He  had  taken 
over  his  family's  $50  million  oil-and-gas  fortune  in  1969  and 
transformed  it  into  a  complex  web  of  investments  said  to  have 
been  worth  $14  billion  or  more  at  its  peak.  "By  reputation  he  was 
a  brilliant  investor,"  says  one  prominent  New  York  banker. 

The  Bass  family's  nearly  10  percent  stake  in  Disney  was  the 
cornerstone  of  their  fortune,  accounting  for  some  $8.5  billion  of 
it  around  two  years  ago.  What  had  caused  Sid  to  sell  135  million 
of  those  shares,  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  holdings,  so  suddenly? 
"Nobody  had  any  idea  they  were  in  trouble,"  says  a  well-known 
investor.  Let  alone  how  bad  the  trouble  was.  Bass  had  clearly 
been  forced  to  sell.  He  was  paid  appraximately  $1.8  billion  for  the 
block  of  shares  he  sold  that  Thursday  through  Goldman  Sachs— 
at  $14  a  share,  the  price  was  almost  $3  less  than  the  market's 
closing  price  that  day  and  far  less  than  the  $22  a  share  at  which 
Disney  was  selling  in  the  middle  of  last  month. 

The  reason  Sid  Bass  was  pushed  into  selling  turned  out  to  be 
just  as  stunning  as  the  fact  of  it.  He  had  borrowed  money  on 
margin— perhaps  as  much  as  $1.8  billion,  some  bankers  specu- 
late—and had  been  unable  to  come  up  with  the  cash  for  the  bro- 


kers demanding  payment  on  the  loans  he  had  taken  out  using 
his  family's  stock  as  collateral.  But  why  had  Bass  put  his  family 
so  heavily  into  debt?  And  why  on  margin?  "I  could  not  believe 
Sid  had  a  $2  biUion  margin  call— I  was  totally  shocked.  Sid 
Bass?"  says  one  friend  of  Bass's,  recalling  the  day  he  heard  the 
news.  "Everyone  was  stunned.  No  one  knows  what  happened," 
says  a  Fort  Worth  businessman.  "The  Basses  are  a  very  private 
group."  Even  now,  months  after  the  sale  of  the  Disney  stock, 
Bass's  friends  and  business  associates  are  mystified.  "It  is  kind' 
of  amazing  that  a  guy  with  that  much  money  would  feel  he 
needed  to  take  such  risks,"  says  a  top  investor  who  knows  Bass. 
"It  makes  no  sense,"  says  a  prominent  Wall  Street  banker.  "The 
question  everyone  asks,"  says  an  old  friend,  "is  why  would  a 
man  that  wealthy  borrow  so  much?" 

If  Sid  Bass  were  regarded  as  a  greedy,  grab-the-money-and- 
run  investor,  the  mystery  of  what  happened  to  him  in  Septem- 
ber would  have  ceased  to  fascinate.  But  Bass— with  his  Waspy 
good  looks,  gentle  manner,  and  serious  intellectual  bent— has 
never  had  that  reputation.  "There  are  financiers  who  are  reviled 
by  people,  who  have  screwed  people,  who  are  real  assholes," ' 
says  the  Fort  Worth  businessman,  "but  Sid  is  a  real  gentleman. 
It's  not  the  same."  Far  from  being  a  man  who  moved  in  and 
out  of  companies  taking  fast  profits,  Bass  was  known  as  a  long-  ■ 
term  investor  who  put  his  family's  money  into  companies  that  i 
were  undervalued  by  the  market  and  then  waited  for  them  to  re- 
vive. Indeed,  Bass  and  his  family  had  been  major  Disney  share-  • 
holders  since  1984,  when  they  rescued  the  then  ailing  company  •' 
from  an  attack  by  corporate  raiders.  | 

Given  his  track  record,  it  is  almost  impossible  for r 
people  to  imagine  that  Bass  had  put  himself  and  I 
his  family  out  on  a  limb  because  of  simple  greed. 
If  that  was  the  case,  then  "it's  a  peculiar  form  of 
greed,"  says  a  New  York  financier.  "The  Basses 
are  just  not  stereotypically  greedy  people."  On  the 
contrary,  over  the  years,  Sid,  along  with  his  parents.  Perry  and  I 
Nancy  Lee  Bass,  and  his  brothers,  Edward,  57,  Robert,  54,  and  I 
Lee,  46,  have  come  to  be  seen  as  among  the  most  generous  of 
wealthy  American  families.  Their  philanthropy  has  been  spread  ' 
widely— from  New  York  cultural  institutions  such  as  Carnegie  Hall 
and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  to  the  tens  of  millions  they 
have  donated  to  their  alma  mater,  Yale  University,  and  the  more 
than  $100  million  they  have  pumped  into  their  hometown,  almost 
single-handedly  reviving  downtown  Fort  Worth. 

"Discreet,"  "low-key,"  and  "gracious"  are  the  adjectives  people 
use  to  describe  Sid  Bass  and  his  family.  And,  as  a  rule,  impecca- 
bly behaved.  The  last,  and  possibly  only,  scandal  to  have  come 
out  of  the  Bass  family— and  it  was  spectacular— was  the  one  Sid 
created  in  1986,  when  he  abruptly  dumped  his  wife  of  22  years, 
the  New  York  socialite  Anne  Hendricks  Bass,  for  Mercedes  Kel- 
logg, another  married  socialite,  who  is  now  his  wife. 

"I've  got  to  tell  you,  1  have  known  Sid  for  18  years,  [and]  I've 
never  noticed  this  person  was  greedy,"  says  Disney's  chairman,  Mi- 
chael Eisner.  "I  can  talk  about  a  lot  of  people,  which  I  wouldn't, 
who  are  egoists  and  greedy  and  out  there.  He  isn't.  Which  is  why  it 
was  such  a  surprise  he  got  caught  in  this  situation."  "It  was  the 
most  humiliating  thing  possible,"  says  a  Bass  acquaintance.  "You 
knew  that  somebody  had  to  have  made  a  really,  really  big  mistake." 
In  private.  Bass's  friends  say  that  they  sense  he  was  deeply  em- 
barrassed by  the  Disney  debacle.  "There  is,"  says  one  old  friend, 
"a  great  deal  of  a  blow  of  pride  for  him."  But  few,  if  any,  friends 
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I-  know  exactly  what  happened  in  September.  It  is  not  a  topic  that 
Bass  has  discussed  with  them.  "In  the  years  I  have  icnown 
him,"  says  his  old  friend,  "I  have  never  heard  him  discuss  any- 
thing to  do  with  money."  No  matter  how  much  pressure  he  was 
under,  friends  say,  it  would  have  surprised  them  had  Bass  talked 
about  his  problems,  or,  for  that  matter,  himself  "Sid  is  probably 
the  most  unassuming  man  I  know,"  says  Oscar  de  la  Renta.  "In  a 
city  like  New  York,  where  money  is  so  important  and  people  use 
their  money  to  get  places,  I  don't  think  Sid  has  ever,  for  a  single 
second,  used  his  power  or  his  money  to  impose  himself"  A  qui- 
et man,  who  sometimes  speaks  so  softly  it  is  hard  to  hear  him, 
"Sid  doesn't  push  his  own  ideas  on  people;  he  doesn't  take  over 
conversations  at  a  dinner  party,"  says  Henry  Kissinger,  who  is  a 
close  friend.  "He  basically  never  advertises  himself.  I  have  never 
heard  him  say,  ever,  'Look  at  all  the  great  things  I  have  done.'" 
Sid  has  always  struck  me  as  a  very  elusive  man,"  says  a  woman 
who  knows  him. 

"He  is  actually  very  introspective,"  says  Kissinger.  "Mercedes 
is  more  outgoing."  Left  alone,  friends  say,  Bass  would  probably 
be  happiest  fishing  at  his  Colorado  ranch,  hunting  in  Texas,  go- 
ing to  art  galleries,  and  reading.  His  range  of  interests  is  broad, 
stretching  from  finance  to  modern  art,  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics. "I  think  he  reads  books  on  quantum  physics  for  plea- 
sure, or  at  least  he  used  to,"  says  Eisner.  "When  he's  in  Rome, 
Sid  told  me,  he  loves  to  put  on  comfortable  shoes  and  just  walk 
for  hours,  going  to  galleries  and  churches,"  says  another  friend. 
Since  his  marriage  to  Mercedes,  in  1988,  friends  say,  he  has  be- 
come more  extroverted.  "I  think  she  has  broadened  his  human 
horizons,"  says  Kissinger.  There  are  the  trips  now  to  Europe,  to 
visit  with  Gianni  and  Marella  Agnelli,  to  attend  to  Mercedes's 
work  for  the  American  Academy  of  Rome,  and  to  go  to  charity 
balls  at  Prince  Charles's  estate  at  Highgrove,  and  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  There  are  the  formal  dinner  parties  at  the  Basses' 
magnificent  Fifth  Avenue  apartment,  which  Mercedes  reported- 
ly spent  close  to  $40  million  decorating,  filling  it  with  her  noted 
collection  of  Louis  XIV  furniture  and  art— five  Monets  hang  in 
the  living  room  alone,  and  at  least  an  equal  number  of  Picassos 
in  the  dining  room. 

"Mercedes  has  great  taste,"  says  one  friend.  "The  table  is 
beautiful,  the  food  is  delicious,  the  china  gets  changed  18  times, 
and  it  all  has  to  be  served  French-style,  on  the  left."  At  a  dinner 
'tSid  and  Mercedes  threw  in  December  in  honor  of  the  pianist 
5  Van  Cliburn— who  is  from  Fort  Worth,  where  Mercedes  is  on  the 
^  board  of  the  Van  Cliburn  Foundation— the  guest  list  ranged  wide- 
3  ly.  The  mezzo-soprano  Marilyn  Home,  whose  foundation  the 
"  Basses  support,  was  there,  as  was  the  current  queen  of  opera, 
i  soprano  Renee  Fleming,  and  the  playwright  John  Guare.  So  was 
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Mercedes  Bass  and  Michael  Eisner  in  New  York  City, 

April  1996.  Sid  Bass  helped  install  Eisner  as  Disney  C.E.O.  in  1984, 

and,  according  to  a  Disney  investor,  "with  Sid  gone  as  a  major 

shareholder,  Michael  is  vulnerable." 


Linda  Wachner,  the  recently  fired  C.E.O.  of  Warnaco.  In  April 
of  2000,  Sid  put  close  to  $50  million  into  the  now  bankrupt  com- 
pany, an  investment  that  was  wiped  out  by  last  November.  But 
that  was  not  discussed.  "No  one,"  Van  Cliburn  said  in  his  toast 
that  night,  "has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  American  classical 
music  than  Sid  and  Mercedes  Bass." 

"Sid  is  the  most  generous  man,"  says  a  friend  of  his  first  wife, 
Anne.  "This  isn't  some  killer,  aggressive,  horrifying  mogul.  Just 
the  opposite.  He  has  beautiful  manners;  he  doesn't  like  con- 
frontation or  fights.  He  doesn't  like  tension.  He  loves  the  arts.  If 
his  life  had  been  different,  I  think  he  would  have  been  an  artist." 

It  has  been  said  that  no  one  in  Texas  controlled  as  much 
wealth  at  such  a  young  age  as  Sid  Bass  and  his  brothers 
did.  Although  their  father.  Perry,  was  a  successful  oilman, 
and  their  mother,  Nancy  Lee  Muse,  a  debutante  from  a 
well-to-do  Fort  Worth  family,  the  real  money  came  from 
their  father's  uncle,  an  oil  wildcatter  named  Sid  Richard- 
son. As  the  story  goes,  Richardson  started  out  with  $40  he  bor- 
rowed from  his  sister  and  conducted  business  from  a  pay  phone 
in  Fort  Worth  until  he  made  the  first  of  two  fortunes  that  he  lost. 
In  1939  he  discovered  the  lucrative  Keystone  oil  fields  in  West 
Texas,  and  the  wealth  stuck.  A  big,  jovial  man,  Richardson  was 
"strictly  Texas,  Texas  all  the  way.  He  wore  khakis  and  boots  with 
designs  on  them,"  one  woman  who  knew  him  recalls,  "and  he'd 
give  you  his  last  dime."  According  to  Texas  Big  Rich,  a  1990  book 
by  Sandy  Sheehy,  the  actress  Joan  Crawford  pursued  Richardson 
relentlessly  one  summer  in  La  JoUa.  Undone  by  this,  Richardson 
got  out  of  town  so  quickly  he  left  $10,000  he  had  won  at  the  race- 
track in  a  hotel-room  drawer.  "Women  are  always  looking  for  a 
landing  field,  but  mine's  fogged  in,"  he  once  said,  explaining  why 
he  had  remained  a  bachelor  throughout  his  life. 

Sid  Bass  was  17  in  1959,  the  year  that  Richardson  died,  be- 
queathing the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  some   CONTINUhD  ON  PAGE  253 
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e  creator  and  cast  members  of 
.    BO's  Six  Feet  Under,  photographed  in  Chatsworth, 

California,  on  September  24,  2001.  From  left: 

,  'eter  Krause,  Richard  Jenkins,  Frances  Conroy,  Lauren 

Ambrose,  Jeremy  Sisto,  Rachel  Griffiths, 
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hey' re  creepy  and  they're  kooky,  tnysterioiii arid  spooky  J4^h^: 
her  fam/7y,The_21stce/itury's  answer  to  TfieAc/c/amsFam/7y,Sii  feet 
ider,  created  by  OsCdf-winfting  screenwriter  Alan  Ball  (American  &eau- 
,  is  another  whopping  success  for  HBO.  The  Fisher  family  owns  Fishier 
d  Sons  Funeral  Home  and  resides  above  this  dysfuridion  junction.  Note 
iter  Krause)  is  the  laid-back  older  son,  who  never  managed  to  grow  up^ 
d  David  (Michael  C.  Hall),  his  uptight,  closeted  brother,  is  old  beyond 
years.  Claire  (Lauren  Ambrose),  the  resentful  youngest  child,  struggles 
h  every  teenage  anxiety  imaginable.  Presiding  oveVi  this  brood  is  trou- 
*d  matriarch  Ruth  Fisher,  played  by  Fraqces  Conjmt  vXh(|jjjy««Js^ 
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.•  ' ' ,;R«ri63  v/hietil'^tlV.ati  adoJeSscentwhere someone  dropped  dead  tisetyl,* 
•     -  six'mohth'sSn  my  fc/mily,"  soys  6all.  "There  is  nothing  like  death  to  inject  a 
'dose  of  syrrealness  into  life.  I  feel  like  all  three  Fisher  kids  ore  facets  of  my- 
self. And  then  there  are  episodes  when  I  totally  feel  like  I  am  Ruth."  Also  in 
r     -the  supe^ ensemble  cost  ore  Freddy  Rodriguez  as  Federico,  the  boy- 
V/onder  fembalmer;  Rachel  Griffiths  as  Brenda,  Nate's  girlfriend;  and 
l^ichord  Jenkins  as  dear  dead  Dad,  who  mokes  frequent  appearances. 
)N\nneTo[  two  Golden  Globes,  the  show  begins  its  second  season  this 
month.  ■*! spent  the  entire  first  season  waiting  for  someone  to  top  me  on 
i  the  shoulder,"  spy*  BalL"Workingfor.HBO  is  heaven."    -krista  sa\ith 
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MYSTERY  MAN 


Michael  Ciniino  with  his 
soupcd-up  CJ5  Jeep 
(no  inutHers)  and  thermal 
coffee  vessel  in  Los  Angeles 
on  October  13,  2001. 
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Michael 

imino's 

Final  Cut 

Just  two  years  after  Michael  Cimino's  1978  Vietnam  epic, 
The  Deer  Hunter,  took  five  Oscars,  Hollywood's  newest  wonder 
hoy/auteur  made  one  of  its  biggest  flops  ever,  the  $44  million 
Heaven's  Gate.  The  fallout  turned  him  into  a  pariah,  and  then  into 
the  Howard  Hughes  of  directors,  living  in  virtual  seclusion 
and  refusing  to  be  photographed,  which  sparked  endless  rumors. 
Now,  posing  for  his  first  portrait  in  20  years,  Cimino  gives 
STEVE  GARBARINO  the  lowdown  on  his  radically  altered 
appearance,  his  first  novel,  and  his  latest  screenplay — as  well  as 
an  unprecedented  glimpse  into  his  decidedly  eccentric  mind 


!7a 


AT  EIGHT  A.M.  ON  A  FALL  MORNING  inside 

Duke's  Coffee  Shop  on  the  Sunset  Strip,  film 
director  Michael  Cimino  is  sitting  at  a  back 
table  having  his  usual:  scrambled  eggs  with 
side  orders  of  bacon  and  French  fries.  "You 
gotta  try  the  fries,"  he  says,  popping  a  clus- 
ter of  them  into  his  tiny  mouth.  His  ther- 
mal iced-coffee  vessel,  an  extension  of  his 
arm,  is  refilled  about  every  five  minutes. 
He  drinks  so  fast  that  coffee  dribbles  down 
his  chin. 

Cimino  doesn't  wipe  it  away.  Even  be- 
hind a  pair  of  massive  black  Jackie  O  sun- 
glasses, his  face  betrays  his  excitement.  He 
has  just  completed  a  novel  and  a  new 
screenplay,  and  he  is  basking  in  new  hon- 


ors bestowed  upon  him  in  France,  where  he 
is  worshiped  as  a  god  for  his  cinematic  and 
literary  efforts.  "Oh,  I'm  the  happiest,  I  think, 
Fve  ever  been!"  he  says. 

But  Cimino  cannot  help  being  haunted  by 
his  past.  He  was  a  Hollywood  wonder  boy  in 
1978,  when  his  Vietnam  epic,  The  Deer  Hunter, 
won  five  Oscars.  Two  years  later  came  Heav- 
en's Gate,  his  epic  Western.  Before  Howard  the 
Duck,  Ishtar,  and  Waterworld,  this  was  the 
most  infamous  of  the  mega-budget  flops.  Ever 
since,  it  hasn't  been  easy  for  Cimino  to  get 
onto  a  Hollywood  lot. 

A  photograph  on  the  "wall  of  fame"  at 
Duke's  Coffee  Shop  gives  a  glimpse  of  Cimino 
when  he  was  on  top.  "There  I  am!"  he  says. 
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DIRECTOR  AT  WORK 


Clockwise  from  top  leji:  Cimino 
with  Kelly  Lynch  on  the  set  of 
his  1990  thriller.  Desperate  Hours: 
with  Robert  De  Niro  on  the  set  of 
The  Deer  Hunter.  \911:  holding 
his  best-director  Oscar  for  Tlie  Deer 
Hunter:  with  Kris  Kristoflerson  in 
1978  on  the  set  of  Heaven's  Gate:  at 
the  New  York  premiere  o(  Heaven's 
Gale  with  Isabelle  Huppert. 


pointing  to  an  auto- 
graphed still  from  1977  that  shows 
him  patting  the  pelt  of  a  buck  on 
the  Ohio  set  of  The  Deer  Hunter 
He's  slightly  chubby  in  the  photo, 
with  wavy,  dark,  feathered  hair 
and  a  prominent  nose,  hi  an  open- 
collared  button-down  and  blue 
jeans,  he  looks  like  the  prototype 
of  that  era's  tough-guy  auteurs:  a 
smart,  regular  fellow  who  just  hap- 
pens to  be  directing  a  masterpiece. 

Even  allowing  for  the  25  years 
since  that  picture  was  taken,  the 
man  in  the  "wall  of  faine"  photo  and 
the  man  sitting  in  front  of  me  look 
nothing  alike. 

The  new  Michael  Cimino  has  his 
hair  teased  into  a  Rod  Stewart  shag 
with  sprigs  of  bangs  hanging  over  his 
forehead.  It  is  very  blond.  His  eye- 
brows are  groomed  into  arches.  His  nose 
looks  almost  petite.  His  lips  are  puffed 
up,  as  are  his  cheekbones.  There  are  no 
visible  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  His  jaw- 
line  looks  . . .  somehow  different.  His  body 
is  small.  As  he  says,  "I'm  very  strong  but 
slight."  He  could  be  mistaken  for  an  an- 
drogynous rocker  of  a  certain  age,  the  kind 
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chronicled  on  VH 1  "s  Behind  the  Mu- 
sic. The  only  thing  that  hasn't  changed  all 
that  much  is  the  western-style  clothing. 
Today  it's  a  denim  Billy  Martin  shirt  with 
square  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  corduroy 
hip-huggers,  and  stacked-heeled  cowboy 
boots. 

Later  on,  the  cashier  at  Duke's  points 
to  the  photo  on  the  wall.  "Michael's  been 


coming  here  forever,"  she  says,  "and  he  has  j| 
never  looked  like  that.  When  he  brought  us 
the  picture,  I  asked  him,  'Who  is  that?'  And 
Michael  goes,  'That's  me!'" 

Even  in  Los  Angeles,  where  nip-and-l< 
tuck  surgery  is  a  given,  Cimino's  appear- ■■! 
ance  has  given  rise  to  gossip.  Over  the  pastl 
half-decade,  word  has  channeled  through  K 
agents'  offices  and  industry  hangouts  that  t 
the  macho  director,  who  sets  his  films  inn 
tough-talking  steel  mills,  sun-split  deserts, 
and  torture-happy  jungles,  is  a  pre-op  trans- 
sexual, readying  himself  for  his  final  cut. 

nited  Artists  gave  Michael 
Cimino  a  budget  of  about 
$12  million  to  make  Heav- 
en's Gate.  Forty-four  milliom 
dollars  later,  his  story  of  ai' 
^\^oming  land  feud  was  com-  i-i 
plete.  He  had  taken  the  risk  that  the  genius 
so  evident  in  The  Deer  Hunter  would  car- 
ry him  through  one  more  time— and  then  i 
came  the  reviews.  Even  the  usually  mild  J 
Vincent  Canby,  then  the  lead  film  critic  : 
of  The  New  York  Titnes.  said,  "[It]  fails  so 
completely  that  you  might  suspect  Mr. 
Cimino  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  to  ob- 
tain the  success  of  Tlte  Deer  Hunter,  and 
the  devil  has  just  come  around  to  col- 
lect ...  an  unqualified  disaster." 
The  failure  of  the  movie  was  blamed 
for  the  collapse  of  United  Artists,  the  once 
venerable  studio  eventually  folded  into  > 
Metro  Goldwyn  Mayer.  Taking  his  re- 
venge. United  Artists  executive  Steven  Bach 
wrote  an  entire  book  devoted  to  the  topic, 
Final  Cut:  Art,  Money,  and  Ego  in  the 
Making  of  Heaven's  Gate,  the  Fibn  That 
Sank  United  Ailists.  The  title  just  about  sums 
it  up.  Cimino,  not  surprisingly,  calls  the 
book  a  "work  of  fiction"  by  a  "degener- 
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The  sex-change  rumors  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Michael  not  being 
hired,''  says  Mickey  Rourke. 


ate  who  never  even  came 
on  the  set."  (Bach  says  that  he  "was 
on  the  set  a  few  times."') 

Hollywood  hates  failure,  and  at 
Cimino's  low  point  Rolls-Royces 
cruised  through  town  with  bumper  stick- 
ers reading,  to  hell  with  heaven's  gate. 
Cimino  was  called  a  con  artist,  manipu- 
lative, paranoid,  a  Napoleon  (he  stands 
about  five  feet  five  inches  tall). 

Bach  added  insult  to  the  injuries  left  by 
his  book  when  he  told  a  reporter  he  didn't 
hate  Cimino  or  wish  the  movie  ill.  "It  would 
be  like  wishing  ill  of  a  corpse,"  he  said. 

e  went  into  virtual  seclusion, 
which  has,  over  the  years, 
deepened  the  sense  of  mys- 
tery brought  on  by  his  radi- 
cally altered  physical  appear- 
ance. Even  his  agent,  Mike 
Wise,  says,  "Michael  is  the  Howard  Hughes 
of  Hollywood."  Over  the  past  20  years,  un- 
til this  story,  Cimino  has  not  sat  for  a  por- 
trait for  a  magazine  or  newspaper.  Following 
Heaven's  Gate,  he  declined  all  interviews 
with  American  journalists  for  10  years. 

Most  of  his  friends  have  never  set  foot 
inside  his  gated  home  above  Coldwater 
Canyon— not  even  Mickey  Rourke,  a  close 
friend  who  was  in  three  of  Cimino's  films. 
"Not  once,"  says  Rourke. 

Regarding  his  penchant  for  privacy, 
Cimino  says,  "I  have  the  opposite  problem 

of  I  have  to  keep  publicity  away I  don't 

need  a  publicist— I  need  a  good  offensive 
line,  350-pound  guys  in  front  of  me.  That's 
what  I  need." 

He  has  remained  unflinching  in  his  be- 
lief that  Heaven's  Gate  is  a  work  of  art. 
Some  critics,  mostly  those  abroad,  feel  the 
same  way.  The  Financial  Tunes  of  London, 
for  instance,  called  it  "not  merely  a  fas- 
cinating Western  but  quite  possibly  the 
greatest  American  movie  of  the  last  10 
years.  . . .  Heaven's  Gate  is  a  film  so  rich 
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that  the  very  complexity  of  its  in- 
terweaving shafts  and  traceries 
of  meaning  has  worked  against 
its  popularity."  Cimino  is  hop- 
ing others  will  come  around  to 
that  point  of  view,  now  that 
the  movie  has  been  re-released 
in  DVD  format. 

"Nobody  lives  without  making  mis- 
takes," he  says.  "I  never  second-guess  my- 
self . . .  You  can't  look  back.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  defeat.  Everybody  has  bumps,  but 
as  Count  Basic  said,  'It's  not  how  you 
handle  the  hills,  it's  how  you  handle  the 
valleys.'" 

Cimino  knows  he's  the  subject  of  Hol- 
lywood gossip  fueled  by  his  appearance 
and  eccentricities.  He  claims  to  be  allergic 
to  alcohol— something  he  says  he  found 
out  recently.  He  says  he's  also  allergic  to 
the  sun— and  yet  he  favors  outdoor  shoots 
and  convertibles. 

"I  think  some  people  think  that  I'm  to- 
tally nuts,"  Cimino  says.  "Some  think  I'm 
a  druggie.  They  say  I  had  $50,000  in  my 
budget  on  Heaven's  Gate  allocated  to  co- 
caine. They  say  I'm  an  alcoholic.  I'm  not, 
despite  rumors  to  the  contrary.  All  the 
things  people  think  I  am,  I'm  not.  That's 
why  I  never  answer  them  in  the  press,  be- 
cause they're  ridiculous.  And  some  of  them 
are  pretty  wild." 

Cimino  has  given  conflicting  stories 
about  his  background. 

"When  I'm  kidding,  I'm  serious,  and 
when  I'm  serious,  I'm  kidding,"  he  says.  "I 
am  not  who  I  am,  and  I  am  who  I  am  not." 

To  be  sure,  Cimino  is  not  the  man  he 
used  to  be.  His  feature-film  debut  was  the 
modest,  likable,  critically  praised  Tlmnder- 
bolt  and  Lightjbot,  the  1974  heist  picture 
starring  Clint  Eastwood  and  Jeff  Bridges. 
His  follow-up,  the  ambitious,  operatic  Deer 
Hiaiter,  starred  Robert  De  Niro,  Christo- 
pher Walken,  and  John  Savage  as  three 
buck-shooting  Pennsylvania  steelworkers 
tossed  like  fishing  lures  into  the  swamps 
of  Vietnam. 

Since  Heaven's  Gate,  the  onetime  Holly- 
wood pariah  has  managed  to  direct  four 
films  (though  he  says  he  has  written  nearly 
50  scripts):  Year  of  the  Dragon,  a  China- 
town gangster  movie  starring  Mickey  Rourke; 
The  Sicilian,  based  on  a  novel  by  Mario 


Puzo;  Desperate  Hours,  a  1990  remake  of 
the  1955  Humphrey  Bogart  thriller;  and 
The  Sunchaser,  a  mystical  road  movie  star- 
ring Woody  Harrelson.  Of  those  only  Year 
of  the  Dragon  made  much  noise:  its  depic- 
tion of  Asian-Americans  so  infuriated  the 
Asian  community  that  a  disclaimer  was 
attached  to  its  opening  credits. 

Rourke  believes  Ciinino  "snapped"  some- 
time during  the  making  of  The  Sunchaser. 
"Michael  is  the  sort  of  person  that  if  you 
take  away  his  money  he  short-circuits," 
Rourke  says.  "He  is  a  man  of  honor."  He 
won't  be  more  specific  about  how  or  why 
Cimino  "snapped." 

Joe  D" Augustine,  the  film  editor  on  Tlte 
Sunchaser,  recalls  his  first  meeting  with 
Cimino:  "It  was  kind  of  eerie,  freaky.  I  was 
led  into  this  dark  editing  room  with  black 
velvet  curtains  and  there  was  this  guy 
hunched  over.  They  bring  me  into,  like,  his 
chamber,  as  if  he  was  the  Pope.  Everyone 
was  speaking  in  hushed  tones.  He  had 
something  covering  his  face,  a  handkerchief 
He  kept  his  face  covered.  And  nobody  was 
allowed  to  take  his  picture."  With  a  laugh, 
he  adds,  "Welcome  to  Ciminoville." 

Cimino  lives  alone  in  his  Los 
Angeles  house,  escaping  now 
and  then  to  his  300-acre  Mon- 
tana ranch  or  an  apartment 
in  Manhattans  United  Nations 
Plaza.  He  watches  nascar  races 
on  TV,  listens  to  everything  from  Verdi 
to  Moby.  If  Cimino  ever  found  himself 
strapped  for  cash— he  won't  discuss  money, 
period— he  could  always  sell  one  of  his 
cars,  which  include  a  fiberglass-bodied 
Ferrari,  a  Rolls-Royce  Corniche  convert- 
ible, an  XK  Jaguar  convertible,  two  Mer- 
cedeses, and  his  baby:  a  souped-up  CJ5 
Jeep  with  Montana  plates.  "The  fucking 
car  is  so  loud  you  can't  hear  what's  on  the 
CD.  Every  time  I  pull  into  a  gas  station  50 
guys  run  up  with  a  check  and  say,  'How 
much  do  you  want?'" 

He  says  he  doesn't  date  famous  actress- 
es, and  his  conversation  is  peppered  with 
references  to  the  "Persian  girl,"  the  "Asian 
girl."  the  "English  girl,"  the  "French  girl," 
and  even  royalty. 

What's  keeping  him  up  these  days  is  his 
new  passion:  novel  continimd  on  page  25n 
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TRAGIC  ECHOES  ? 

Tonio  Trzebinski,  photographed  in  his 
studio  by  Guillaume  Bonn  in  June  2001, 
four  months  before  his  murder.  Opposite, 
his  widow,  Anna,  with  their  daughter 
and  a  friend  in  the  Great  Rift  Valiey.  Insets: 
top,  Lord  Erroll  with  his' married  mistress, 
Diana  Broughton,  in  1^1,  ihe  year  he 
was  Itilled;  bottom,  the  East  Afiican  Standard 
headline  of  May  27,  194j,  the  day  aftet 
the  trial  of  Diana's  husband  began. 
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THE  SHADOW 

OF  HAPPY  VALLEY 


Tonio  Trzebinski's  murder  last  October  in 
the  gorgeous  Nairobi  suburb  of  Karen  (named  for 
Baroness  Blixen)  led  the  British  press  to  make  feverish  i 
comparisons  to  the  1941  slaying  of  Lord  ErroU.  After  all,  i 
Trzebinski  had  been  the  charismatic  and  seemingly 
indestructible  center  of  a  hedonistic  circle  of  writers  and 
artists  whose  periodic  descents  on  London  were  notable  i 
for  their  wildness.  Returning  to  Kenya,  JAMES  FOX,  i 
author  of  White  Mischief,  the  best-selling  book  on  t 
ErrolFs  scandalous  Happy  Valley  life  and  mysterious 

death,  explores  an  explosive  relationship,  the,   ^^ 
)lice  investigation,  and  Trzebinski's  dangerous  j^ 
playground.  JONATHAN  BECKER 
photographs  the  cast  ^ 
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remember  Tonio  Trzebinski  as  a  six-year-old 
boy  in  1966.  I  used  to  take  him  on  my  shoulder  for  walks  in  the 
Langata  forest,  with  his  brother  and  sister  and  his  parents,  who 
are  still  friends  of  mine.  They  lived  in  a  dacha-like  house  in 
the  woods  in  Karen,  a  suburb  of  Nairobi.  We  would  go  to  the 
bleakly  beautiful  soda  lake  of  Magadi,  southwest  of  Nairobi, 
which  was  too  hot  after  nine  a.m.  but  magical  at  night,  when 
you  slithered  between  warm  shallow  pools  under  the  stars.  Ma- 
gadi became  one  of  Tonio's  treasured  places  in  an  African  land- 
scape he  knew  intimately. 
Not  long  before  he  was 
murdered,  he  had  a  fami- 
ly picnic  there,  shooting 
guinea  fowl  with  his  Ma- 
sai companions. 

He  was  a  reserved  child 
when  I  knew  him.  Thirty 
years  later  he  had  grown 
into  a  man  of  powerful 
physique  with  an  impos- 
ing personality  and  a  pub- 
lic style  that  preceded  him 
like  a  bow  wave.  Nobod) 
could  fail  to  notice  his  en- 
trances into  the  bars  he 
liked,  such  as  the  Groucho 
Club  in  London— with  his 
booming  voice,  members 
of  his  fun  squad  in  tow, 
his  loud  and  roaring  entertainments,  and  his 
spectacular  consumption  of  vodka  and  the  dis- 
co substances  of  the  moment.  He  had  become 
a  successful  artist.  He  had  had  a  one-man  show 
at  the  Lefevre  Gallery  in  London  in  1999;  his 
paintings  were  selling  for  up  to  $25,000.  In 
Nairobi  in  the  1990s,  his  close  friends  includ- 
ed a  group  of  war  correspondents  who  covered 
Somalia  and  Rwanda.  Tonio  was  always  the  lead- 
er, the  Capitano,  as  they  called  him.  He  and  his 
wife,  Anna,  were  fashionable  to  visit  from  New 
York  or  London,  as,  in  earlier  days,  was  their 
friend  the  photographer  Peter  Beard,  whose  tented 
roof  could  be  seen  from  their  garden.  Francesca 
Marciano,  a  group  member,  wrote  a  novel  loose- 
ly based  on  these  self-mythologizing  ciiaracters 
called  Rules  of  the  Wild.  "Tonio  was  a  kind  of  su- 
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perstar  in  that  world,"  she  said.  "Physically  he  was  like  a  Greek 
hero.  He  knew  the  bush,  he  knew  the  ocean;  a  superb  fisherman 
and  surfer.  We  used  to  spend  Christmas  together,  go  on  safaris. 
He  could  fix  a  car,  rebuild  a  road— nothing  would  ever  stop  him." 
In  the  mid-60s,  when  Tonio  was  growing  up,  Karen  was  not 
much  changed  from  when  its  namesake,  Karen  Blixen,  lived 
there  in  the  20s— her  house  had  not  yet  been  turned  into  a  dire 
museum  and  a  parking  lot.  It  was  the  time  of  Jomo  Kenyatta,  the 
first  president  of  Kenya;  of  the  brief  euphoria  after  independence. 
The  houses  had  large  gardens  or  acres  of  meadows  enclosed 
with  jacaranda  and  eucalyptus.  Today,  the  residents  of  the  Karen- 
Langata  area,  black  and  white,  fear  the  exposure  of  these  same 
spaces  and  live  in  what  one  of  Tonio's  bereaved  friends  called 
"perpetual  fear"— in  houses  with  iron  gates,  electric  fences,  dogs 
and  guards,  and  panic  buttons  to  summon  the  security  firms  that 
have  replaced  the  police  as  the  local  guardians  of  law  and  order. 
Tonio  had  built  his  wooden  house  and  studio  in  Langata— a 
beautiful  construction  with  verandas  and  pillars  set  on  the  edge 
of  150  acres  of  giraffe  sanctuary  below  the  Ngong  Hills.  There, 
on  October  16  of  last  year,  sometime  after  8:30  p.m.,  he  put  his 
two  children,  Stas,  aged  nine,  and  Lana.  eight,  to  bed  and  then 
drove  his  white  Alfa  Romeo  to  the  house  of  Natasha  Ilium 
Berg,  a  Danish  huntress,  writer,  and  model,  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  at  the  end  of  a  long  dirt  track  leading  off  Bogoni  Road. 
His  wife  was  at  that  moment  at  the  Sierra 
Tucson  in  Arizona,  taking  a  course  in  co- 
dependency.  She  had  made  this  decision  af- 
ter the  couple  had  had  a  spectacular— what 
seemed  like  a  terminal— physical  fight  three 
weeks  earlier,  triggered  by  Tonio's  recent  and 
secretive  relationship  with  Berg. 

Tonio's  visits  to  Natasha  had  become  some- 
thing of  a  routine,  and  when  the  watchman 
heard  his  car  at  about  9: 10,  he  opened  the 
large  steel  gates,  but  closed  them  again  when 
the  car  stopped  outside.  There  was  a  single 
gunshot,  and  a  scream.  Within  four  minutes 
a  security  van  arrived  with  armed  police 
inside  it.  They  found  Tonio  lying  a  few  feet 
behind  his  car,  which  was 
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lonio  and  1  exuded 
[S  energyj"  said  Anna. 

"It  was  a  wild, 
antastic  time,  no  gray,-, 
the  nignest  nighs. 
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SUBURBAN  AFRICA 

Tonio  and  Anna  Trzebinski's  house 

in  Langata,  with  its  resident  family  of 

warthogs.  Opposite:  top,  Anna  on 

the  veranda  two  months  after  Tonio's 

death;  bottom,  the  living  room, 

with  Tonio's  paintings  and  drawings 

adorning  the  walls. 
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NATURli  BOY 


T6nio  at  age  10,  on  safari  with 
his  friends  Simone  and  Francesca 
Pclizzoli,  poses  with  a  tracker 
and  a  dead  gaxelle.  Opposite:  top, 
Natasha  Ilium  Berg,  whom  Tonic 
set  out  to  see  the  night  he 
was  killed,  at  her  home  in  1998; 
bottom,  Tonio's  studio. 
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"He  could  be 
impossible— a  bully. 
-*,   Kenya  does 
'^at  to  people." 


;ing  back  toward  the  main  road  with  the  door  open.  He  had 
en  shot  through  the  chest  with  a  9mm.  pistol  and  had  died 
itantly.  A  substantial  amount  of  cash  was  still  in  his  pocket, 
t  his  mobile  phone  was  missing.  The  watchman  had  heard 
J  grinding  of  gears  and  the  revving  of  an  engine— a  failed 
empt,  it  was  presumed,  to  steal  Tonio's  temperamental  car. 
acks  were  found  of  another  car  speeding  off.  Tonio  appeared 
have  turned  his  car  around  in  a  virtual  cul-de-sac  to  escape 
;  chasers. 

Within  the  next  24  hours,  as  the  news  broke  on  Tonio's  fami- 
and  friends,  it  also  rippled  through  the  white  community, 
ck  Rabb,  one  of  Tonio's  surfing  companions,  said,  "It  had 
:h  a  huge  effect  on  people's  lives  because  he  was,  as  much  as 
luman  can  be,  indestructible.  A  bit  like  the  Master  of  the 
liverse  in  The  Bonfire  of  the  Vanities. "  Anna  Trzebinski  began 
;  ordeal  of  a  24-hour  journey  back  to  Nairobi,  asking  that  her 
ildren  not  be  told  until  she  arrived. 

ft  was  clearly  not  Tonio's  reputation  as  an  artist  that  in 
the  next  two  days  attracted  huge  attention  in  Fleet 
Street.  Rather,  his  murder  had  struck  an  old  chord. 
BRITISH  ARTIST  IS  SHOT  DEAD  IN  KENYA— MURDER  HAS 
ECHOES  OF  HAPPY  VALLEY  KILLING  IN  1941,  ran  one  head- 
line, and  another,  karen  murder  recalls  white  mis- 
chief DAYS.  The  Mail  on  Sunday  went  further:  A  BRUTAL 
WING  in  the  AFRICAN  NIGHT,  A  LOVE  AFFAIR  WITH  A  WHITE 
INTRESS  AND  A  FURIOUS  ARISTO- 
ATIC  WIFE.  WELCOME  TO  HAPPY 
LLEY  . . .  2001.  White  Mischiefs  a 
ok  of  mine,  published  in  1982, 
out  the  murder  of  Lord  Erroll, 
;  assistant  military  secretary  of 
;nya,  in  1941.  It  was  later  made 
o  a  film  starring  Greta  Scacchi 
d  Charles  Dance.  The  links  to 
nio  Trzebinski  were  tenuous,  even 
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bizarre,  but  they  were  irresistible  to  Lonilon  editors.  Lord  Erroll, 
the  22nd  earl  and  a  notorious  womanizer  was  killed  in  his  car 
with  a  single  bullet  early  one  morning  on  the  comer  of  the 
Karen  and  Ngong  Roads,  a  mile  or  so  from  where  Tonio  met  his 
death.  I  passed  the  spot  aknost  every  day  on  my  recent  visit  there. 
Tonio's  mother,  whose  name  by  a  confusing  coincidence  is  Errol 
Trzebinski,  had  published  her  own  book  on  the  murder  of  Lord 
Erroll  the  previous  year. 

Lord  Erroll  had  started  an  affair  with  Diana  Broughton,  the 
young  wife  of  Sir  Jock  Delves  Broughton,  apparently  with  the 
resigned  complicity  of  Broughton,  who  had  only  recently  brought 
his  new  bride  to  Kenya.  Broughton  was  tried  and  acquitted  of 
Erroll's  murder,  but  the  trial— with  its  parade  of  tropical  self- 
indulgence— caused  a  scandal  in  England  at  the  height  of  the 
Blitz.  My  book  was  a  quest  for  the  killer,  and  I  felt  certain  that 
I  had  nailed  the  acquitted  Broughton.  But  it  also  looked  back 
on  the  world  of  the  Wanjohi  Valley  in  the  Aberdares,  the  world 
of  Happy  Valley,  which  had  scandalized  settlers  and  metropoli- 
tans in  the  mid-1920s  and  seemed  to  do  so  again  during  the  tri- 
al. Happy  Valley  originated  with  Erroll  and  Lady  Idina  Gordon, 
who  later  became  his  wife.  I  wrote: 

Friends  from  England  brought  home  tales  of  glorious  entertain- 
ment in  an  exhilarating  landscape  surrounded  by  titled  guests  and 
many,  many  servants.  In  New  York  and  London  a  legend  grew  up  [in 
the  1920s]  of  a  set  of  socialites  in  the  Aberdares  whose  existence 
was  a  permanent  feast  of  dissipation  and  sensuous  pleasure.  Happy 
Valley  was  the  byword  for  this  way  of  life.  Rumours  circulated  about 

endless  orgies,  of  wife  swapping,  drink- 
ing, and  stripping,  often  em- 
.'?-v*'. "'.  bellished  in  the  heat  of  gos- 

sip. The  Wanjohi  river  was 
said  to  run  with  cocktails  and 
there  was  that  joke,  quickly 
worn  to  death  by  its  own  suc- 
cess:  are  you  married  or  do 
-^         you  live  in  Kenya? 

There  was  another  coinci- 
dence. Arma  Trzebinski's  step- 
father, Michael  Cunningham- 
Reid,  was  the  stepson  of  Diana 
Broughton,  the  femme  fatale  in 
the  Wltite  Mischief  story,  who 
later  became  Lady  Delamere. 
Along  with  Happy  Valley, 
"White  Mischief"  had  become 
fuced  in  Fleet  Street  as  the  gen- 
eric term  for  white  misbehavior  out  of  bounds  in  Africa.  And 
now,  exultantly,  these  factors  could  be  banged  together.  Certain- 
ly the  current  group  was  living  the  life— culling  zebras,  surfing, 
catching  marlin,  partying  all  night,  going  on  safaris  at  three 
hours'  notice.  That  one  of  them  would  come  a  cropper  was 
surely  inevitable,  and  a  secret  relief  for  readers  in  the  gray 
London  winter.  The  old  "hideously  hedonistic  days,"  wrote 
one  columnist,  "often  ended  in  bloody  tears.  And  it  just  has 
again."  The  attitude  was  summarized  in  a  satirical  headline 
in  The  Spectator:  mischievous  white  toff  murder  in  Afri- 
can PARADISE  group  SEX.  A  photograph  of  Natasha  Ilium  Berg, 
the  new  scarlet  woman,  dressed  in  a  revealing  ball  gown  and 
posing  between  the  tusks  of  a  huge  elephant,  took  up  almost 
half  of  the  front  page  of  a  section  of  The  Sunday  Times  of 
London.  Tonio,  to  match  him  with  Lord  Erroll,  was  portrayed 
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THE  FUN  SQUAD 

Clockwise  from  above:  Lars  Korschen  and  Mohamed  Jabari  [ 

in  the  bar  of  Korschen's  Peponi  Hotel,  a  favorite  bar  of  Tonio's; 
Tonio  in  his  early  20s,  on  safari  on  Lake  Turkana;  Michael 
Cunningham-Reid  and  Tonio's  friend  Charles  Harris;  Tonio,  at  left, 
with  musician  pal  Rogers  Stevens  and  a  guide  in  Tsavo  National 
Park,  1999;  Bruce  Hobson,  prominent  Kenyan  gardener;  the  scene 
of  Lord  ErroU's  murder  in  1941,  before  his  body  was  removed  from 
the  Buick;  Tonio  and  Anna,  with  their  daughter,  Lana,  1999; 
Errol  Trzebinski,  Tonio's  mother,  with  a  dead  leopard,  circa  1970;       _ 
Lars  Korschen  and  his  fishing  boat.  Gem;  journalist  Julian  Ozanne,     — 
godfather  of  Tonio's  son,  Stas,  seated  next  to  him.  ; 
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elsewhere  as  a  philanderer,  which  he  wasn't.  Nor  were  any  of 
the  players  aristocrats. 

Among  Tonic's  close  friends  were  Aidan  Hartley,  who  had 
worked  for  Reuters,  and  Julian  Ozanne,  former  correspondent 
for  the  Financial  Times  in  Nairobi.  Both  professed  outrage  at  the 
predictable  reaction  of  Fleet  Street  to  the  murder,  and  then  set 
about  generating  their  own  coverage.  Hartley,  while  "trying  to 
keep  the  press  away  from  cruelly  invading  everybody's  lives," 
wrote  no  fewer  than  four  articles  on  Trzebinski  for  The  Spectator. 
including  one  that  began,  "My  mother  and  I  drove  by  Happy 

Valley  yesterday It  is  here  that  members  of  the  1930s  White 

Mischief  set  are  supposed  to  have  held  their  orgies."  Anna  Trze- 
binski gave  at  least  three  lengthy,  biographical  interviews,  in- 
cluding my  own,  all  arranged  by  Ozanne,  to  put  the  record  straight 
and  to  downplay  the  "irrelevant"  friendship  with  Natasha. 

Much  of  the  melodrama  hardly  needed  embellishing.  For  the 
obsequies,  a  precedent  had  been  set,  almost  a  Kenyan  version  of 
a  Viking  burial.  Three  years  earlier  another  wild  and  charismatic 
figure,  Giles  Thornton,  a  friend  of  the  Trzebinskis',  had  been  shot 
in  a  house  on  the  coast,  protecting  the 
servant  from  armed  robbers.  Thornton 
had  been  cremated  with  elaborate  ritual 
on  a  funeral  pyre  near  Mount  Kenya. 

Tonio  Trzebinski's  body,  adorned 
with  mosquito  netting,  lay  in  state  for 
three  days  in  a  tent  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden.  His  wife  held  his 
hand  for  hours,  his  daughter,  Lana, 
stroked  his  hair,  and  a  Buddhist 
monk  chanted  mantras.  Anna  said, 
"Everyone  felt  the  same:  that  he 
was  so  happy;  that  he'd  plugged 
into  the  biggest  nine[-point  wave] 
he'd  ever  done  and  got  that  high 
he'd  been  looking  for  all  his  life." 
He  was  then  stitched  by  women 
into  a  shroud  of  Ugandan  bark 
cloth.  A  funeral  pyre  of  cedar 
posts  was  constructed  above  one 
of  his  favorite  places  in  the  Ngong 
Hills,  with  a  view  dropping  down 
to  the  Great  Rift  Valley.  Propped 
up  on  this  pyramid  were  a  surf- 
board, a  crash  helmet,  and  one  of  his  paintings. 
Beneath  it  was  his  favorite  meal,  prepared  by  his 
cook— guinea  fowl  in  Madagascar  green-pepper 
sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  a  Mars  bar,  and  a  bottle 
of  good  Bordeaux. 

In  the  eulogies,  one  friend  spoke  of  Tonio's  love 
of  quoting  a  line  of  the  painter  Francis  Bacon:  "It 
is  all  so  meaningless  we  might  as  well  be  extraordi- 
nary." Anna  Trzebinski  wrote  in  her  valedictory, 
"Had  I  known  what  was  to  come  I  would  have  been 
able  to  let  you  fly.  But  tor  selfish  reasons  I  hung  on- 
to you  out  of  love.  Please  forgive  me."  Tonio's  son, 
Stas,  put  the  first  torch  to  the  kerosene-soaked  pile, 
which  went  up  like  a  rocket  into  the  blue  sky.  "We 
did  it  in  the  spirit  of  who  we  are,"  said  Anna.  "There 
was  such  integrity." 

The  reporters  did  get  some  things  right.  Two  for- 
mer girlfriends  stood  on  a  nearby  ijill  waving  silk 


banners.  And  Natasha  Ilium  Berg  did— despite  family  denials— fl>  J 
over  the  funeral  in  a  small  plane,  but  she  flew  high.  One  of  herj 
friends  told  me  she  had  "begged  her"  not  to  buzz  the  site. 

T  hadn't  been  to  Kenya  in  12  years,  and  I  was  shocked  by 
the  state  of  the  nation,  the  hellishness  of  Nairobi,  the  ex- 
plosion of  its  slums,  the  streets  where  I  used  to  stroll  in 
the  early  morning  smelling  incense  now  unwalkable.  The  " 
city  mortuary  was  built  in  1949,  in  the  colonial  bunga- 1 
low  style.  Nothing  has  been  changed  except  for  the  addi- 
tion of  a  kiosk  selling  soft  drinks.  Even  the  refrigerators 
are  original,  crammed  now  with  bodies.  It  was  designed  to  hold  145  | 
and  today  stores  between  700  and  800.  As  I  walked  in,  a  stench  j 
that  I  hadn't  encountered  since  Vietnam  hit  me,  but  Dr.  Alex  Ki- 
rasi  Olumbe,  the  chief  government  pathologist,  seemed  to  be  i 
immune  to  it.  Covered  bodies  lay  on  tables,  swarming  with  flies.i, 
There  was  no  air-conditioning.  Dr.  Olumbe,  who  is  paid  around<| 
$3,000  a  year,  told  me  he  is  considering  moving  to  Australia,! 
where  he  was  trained.  This  is  where  Tonio's  body,  lying  on  thci 
floor,  his  shoes  stolen,  was  collected  by  Aidan  Hartley  and  Marn 
tin  Dunford,  his  surfing  buddy.  The  securi- 
ty firm  had  been  instructed  to  take  him  to 
Lee  Funeral  Services,  but  it  had  misunder-| 
I    stood.  It  was  there  that  he  was  finally  trans-j 
ported,  and  where  Dr.  Olumbe  performed^ 
the  postmortem. 

I  filed  in  with  other  supplicants  to  see 
Geoffrey  Muathe,  Nairobi's  police  chief  When; 
Muathe,  who  is  an  imposing  man,  suddenly 
snapped,  "Fox!,"  I  jumped.  "It's  Tonio?"  he  j 
asked.  Why  else,  he  assumed,  would  a  journal-^ 
ist  from  London  be  in  his  office?  "Love  trian-» 
gle,  love  triangle,"  he  continued.  "That's  all  you  u 
people  write  about.  But  this  is  murder."  It  had,  I 
in  fact,  been  the  police  who  first  revealed  the  sto-  > 
ry  of  marital  problems  between  the  Trzebinskis.  ij 
Angry  E-mails  between  Arma  and  Natasha  Ilium  il 
Berg  had  been  described  as  "threatening  andq 
nasty,"  and,  according  to  the  police,  Anna  had  fi-  i 
nally  said  that  her  rival  "could  have  him."  But  the  ( 
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police  also  revealed  that  they  had  found  To- 
nio's  SIM  card  from  his  mobile  phone— the 
removable  memory  chip— in  the  possession  of 
Raphael  Nyagah  Mutira,  a  car  mechanic  who 
worked  barely  half  a  mile  from  the  scene  of 
the  shooting. 

Muathe  told  me  to  call  the  following  day, 
when  he  revealed  that  the  card  had  been 
used  to  make  calls  immediately  after  the 
shooting  and  again  within  24  hours,  calls 
traced  back  to  Mutira  and  two  other  men 
through  phone-company  records  and  interro- 
gations. In  these  conversations,  said  Muathe, 
"there  was  mention  of  the  incidents  of  the 
murder. . . .  We  are  fairly  certain  that  it  is 
them.  But  I  can't  say  they're  the  only  people 
involved."  In  the  meantime,  the  accused, 
charged  with  a  capital  offense  and  unable 
under  the  law  to  enter  a  plea,  had  been  sent 
to  the  fearsome  Kamiti  Maximum  Security 
prison  while  evidence  was  gathered,  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  High  Court  would  judge 
whether  to  put  them  on  trial.  The  process 
takes  months.  Dr.  Olumbe  predicted  that  af- 
ter their  stay  in  prison  they  would  most 
likely  turn  up  in  his  mortuary  dead  from  tu- 
berculosis or  AIDS. 

It  was  almost  certainly  a  carjacking.  But  the 
early  lack  of  evidence  led  to  wild  specu- 
lation and  conspiracy  theories,  at  which 
the  white  community  of  Kenya  has  always 
excelled:  Why  didn't  they  take  the  money? 
(Probably  because  they  had  less  than  two 
minutes  after  the  alarm  to  avoid  meeting 
armed  police  head-on  on  a  narrow  road.) 
No  one  steals  Alfas—they  can't  sell  the  parts. 
It  was  a  contract  hit.  Tonio  was  Involved  in 
importing  cocaine  from  Mombasa.  A  jealous 
rival  for  Natasha  had  lain  in  wait.  (Natasha's 
fiance,  a  former  British  Army  otlftcer  named 
Sebastian  Willis-Fleming,  had  been  away  in 
Nigeria  for  three  months  on  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping mission.)  The  speculation  moved  be- 
tween soap  opera  and  black  farce:  One  wom- 
an in  Karen  actually  said  to  me,  "It  was  her." 
referring  to  Anna  Trzebinski.  "She's  so  clever." 
Natasha,  who  came  in  for  some  serious  vit- 
riol, went  into  seclusion.  When  I  left  Kenya, 
several  weeks  after  the  murder,  she  was  still 
being  questioned  by  the  police.  A  friend  of 
Tonio's  described  Natasha  as  beautiful  in  a 
kind  of  "severe  Danish  way."  A  woman  friend 
said,  "She  was  a  muse  of  a  kind  for  Tonio. 
She  is  what  people  call  her,  'the  ice  maid- 
en," but  she's  got  more  character  than  that. 
She's  quietly  elegant.  She  has  poise,  model 
looks.  Reports  of  her  predatory  nature  are 
highly  exaggerated  probably." 

The  strangest  theory  was  put  forward  by 
Tonio's  mother,  Errol  Trzebinski,  who  has 
written  several  books,  including  a  biography 
of  the  aviatrix  Beryl  Markham.  In  Tlie  Life 
and  Death  of  Lord  Erroll,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  2000,  she  claimed  that  British  intel- 
ligence killed  the  earl,  who  had  once  been  a 


member  of  Oswald  Mosley's  Fascist  Party  in 
England,  because  he  knew  too  much  about 
secret  dealings  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Germans  at  the  start  of  World 
War  II.  She  based  this  on  one  document  she 
had  obtained,  called  the  Sallyport  Papers. 
The  problem  was  that  neither  the  document 
nor  Errol  Trzebinski  could  produce  corrobo- 
ration or  proof  for  the  theory,  or  even,  in  her 
300  pages,  tell  what  information  Erroll  had 
that  was  so  threatening.  To  most  critics,  the 
document  was  clearly  an  invention  of  the 
Papers'  author,  and  the  book  received  pre- 
dictably devastating  reviews.  Phillip  Knight- 
ley,  distinguished  for  his  unparalleled  knowl- 
edge of  the  British  intelligence  services,  con- 
cluded. "If  Lord  Erroll  was  really  killed  by 
any  section  of  British  intelligence  for  the  rea- 
sons set  out  in  this  book,  then  I  will  eat  this 
review  word  by  word." 

I  gave  Errol  Trzebinski  help  on  her  book, 
though  she  kept  its  premise  secret.  She  felt 
certain  she  had  information  that  would  rattle 
the  British  establishment  and  possibly  bring 
down  the  British  government.  The  plot,  she 
still  says,  had  to  do  with  Churchill  and  the 
royal  family,  and  she  persists  in  the  view  that 
British  intelligence  is  actually  after  her  60 
years  later,  tapping  phones  and  stealing 
computers,  even  burning  down  her  weekend 
house.  (Her  husband.  Sbish.  said  the  house 
was  burned  down  because  he  hadn't  paid 
the  staff. )  Errol  now  provided  headlines  with 
an  interview  in  The  Daily  Telegraph,  four 
weeks  after  the  murder,  drawing  attention 
to  her  book  and  linking  Tonio's  death  to 
the  same  secret  forces.  She  and  I  have,  as 
it  were,  agreed  to  differ.  "I  know  how  it 
works,"  she  told  me.  "I've  been  studying  it 
for  five  years  [and]  I'm  not  giving  up  on  it." 
As  if  to  confirm  her  fears,  their  other  house, 
at  Shanzu,  was  ransacked  in  their  absence 
on  December  28;  their  youngest  servant  was 
hacked  and  left  for  dead.  Their  daughter, 
Gabriela,  was  due  there  that  night,  but  she 
had  changed  her  plans.  Errol  has  decided  to 
leave  Africa  for  good.  "How  much  more 
can  one  reasonably  take  of  this  kind  of  thug- 
gery?" she  wrote  me. 

Anna  Trzebinski  picked  me  up  at  my  ho- 
tel in  a  battered  jeep,  looking  extraor- 
dinarily calm  for  someone  who  had  barely 
slept  since  her  husband's  death  less  than 
three  weeks  earlier.  Her  children,  Stas  and 
Lana,  were  digging  a  mud  bath  for  the  fam- 
ily of  warthogs  that  often  emerge  from  the 
forest  that  rises  up  near  the  house.  In  this 
place  of  grief,  I  was  struck  again  by  the  po- 
liteness and  friendliness  of  Kenyans;  the  ser- 
vants moved  about  quietly,  making  a  fire, 
bringing  food,  asking  if  I  wanted  anything. 
Sitting  at  the  dining  table  was  a  large  group 
of  silent  women  stitching  ostrich  feathers 
and  beads  onto  pashminas  and  coats  of  os- 
trich leather,  the  products  of  Anna  Trzebin- 


ski's  business,  destined  for  Donna  Karar 
company  in  New  York. 

"Tonio  had  two  desires."  said  a  frieni 
"to  go  surfing  whenever  there  were  wavi 
and  to  become  a  successful  painter."  TI  | 
walls  are  lined  with  his  paintings— frenzies 
intense,  the  paint  thickly  applied.  His  cat  i 
logues  show  him  attacking  his  canvases  £ 
most  physically,  bared  to  the  waist.  They  ai) 
clearly  derivative  of  Bacon,  Georg  Baselit 
de  Kooning,  the  drawings  of  Giacometl 
It's  rare  for  a  painter  as  young  as  he  was  I  i 
break  new  ground,  and  there  was  no  breal  ji 
through,  nor  yet  any  marked  originality.  Bi  J 
he  was  a  competent  painter,  well  instructec  Ij 
Alex  Corcoran,  a  director  of  the  Lefevnji 
Gallery  in  London,  gave  him.  his  first  on(  j 
man  show  in  England.  "When  you  take  o| 
an  artist,  you've  got  to  try  to  think  what  th  I 
work  will  be  like  in  10  to  15  years,"  he  saic  J 
"I  saw  something  in  Tonio.  I  knew  he  hai| 
the  ability  to  do  it.  The  tragedy  is  that  htf| 
was  very  nearly  there."  | 

Tonio's  parents,  Sbish  and  Errol,  hal 
moved  to  Shanzu,  near  Mombasa,  when  Td  | 
nio  was  10.  Sbish  worked  as  an  architect 
mostly  designing  hotels  for  the  boominsj 
tourism.  Tonio  grew  up  a  "coastal  boy"  untU' 
he  was  13,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  grimii 
third-rate  boarding  school  in  England  when* 
Sbish  had  gone  before.  "It  really  hurt  him,  > 
said  Sbish,  "and  he  never  forgave  me.  Hi 
hated  England."  Tonio  took  himself  out  ci 
boarding  school  at  the  age  of  16  and  erij 
rolled  in  a  "crammer"  school.  From  there  hhj 
proceeded  on  grants  and  prizes  to  the  Byar.i< 
Shaw  School  of  Art,  the  Chelsea  School  Ci 
Art,  and  the  Slade  School  of  Fine  Art. 

The  epic  of  Tonio's  flamboyant  life  begaa 
when  he  returned  to  Kenya  in  1988.  H\ 
started  a  relationship  with  Sally  Dudmeshl 
an  English-born  beauty,  who  now  lives  iii 
Karen,  in  an  old  colonial  house  owned  W 
the  Kenyatta  family,  which  was  used  foi 
Karen  Blixen's  house  in  the  film  Out  Oi 
Africa.  "He  was  drop-dead  handsome,  veri 
possessive,  intense,  unforgiving,  a  fiery  pen 
sonality.  If  I  talked  to  another  man  he  wai 
extremely  jealous.  He  was  a  free  spirit.  Hf 
didn't  seem  to  have  material  needs;  h< 
seemed  completely  uninterested  in  money,! 
Dudmesh  told  me.  "When  he  fell  in  lovf 
with  me,  he  gave  everything  of  himself  com 
pletely  and  utterly,  and  he  demanded  10( 
percent  of  me.  Any  man  who  pays  that  sor^ 
of  attention  to  you  becomes  an  irresistible 
force."  They  lived  together  on  a  farm  in  Ull 
on  the  Mombasa  Road,  and  then  in  Kilifi; 
on  the  coast. 

Tonio,  she  said,  was  driven  by  adventurti 
and  danger.  They  went  off  to  India  on  ii 
motorbike,  then  to  Sumatra.  Trapped  in  i\ 
forest  by  a  gang  of  men  with  knives,  Tonici 
did  a  skidding  turn  and  escaped.  "It  wau 
extraordinary,"  she  recalled.  "His  body,  as  1»| 
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leld  it  on  the  bike,  was  doubled  in  size, 
5lown  up  like  a  puffer  fish."  For  two  years, 
;he  said,  Tonio  begged  her  to  marry  him, 
)ut  she  resisted.  Finally  she  agreed.  Sally 
vent  to  London  to  see  her  parents  and  to 
)uy  a  wedding  dress.  "He  wrote  to  me  every 
lay,  up  to  the  New  Year."  Then  Sally  got  a 
;all,  not  ft^om  Tonio  but  from  Anna.  In  Sal- 
y's  absence,  Anna,  who  had  known  Tonio 
is  a  child  and  who  three  months  previously 
lad  married  her  boyfriend  of  many  years, 
net  Tonio  again  for  lunch.  "And,"  she  said, 
'I  literally  had  to  leave  halfway  through.  I 
vent  home  and  I  threw  up.  I  thought,  I've 
ust  met  the  man  I  want  to  spend  the  rest  of 
ny  life  with." 

To  celebrate  New  Year's,  a  group  of 
)eople,  including  Anna's  fam- 
ly,  assembled  on  Funzi  Is- 
and.  Anna  was  expecting  To- 
lio,  who  had  gone  surfing  in 
Mombasa,  but  he  was  not  on 
he  last  ferry.  "I  thought,  I 
:now  he's  coming,  and  out 
>f  the  moonlight  appeared 
"onio.  He'd  got  a  guy  to  pad- 
lie  him  for  a  couple  of  hours 
ti  a  dugout  canoe."  Anna's 
lusband  had  been  bitten 
ly  a  centipede,  and  had  had 

0  take  so  much  antihista- 
nine  that  he  fell  into  a  deep 
leep.  "At  four  a.m.,"  Anna 
aid,  "Tonio  got  up  in  front 
if  the  entire  congregation 
nd  said,  T  know  exactly  what 
his  woman  needs.'  He  took 
le  by  the  hand,  . . .  took  me 
nto  the  bushes,  and  made 
3ve  to  me,  and  then  he  disap- 
leared  in  the  same  dugout 
t  dawn,  because  he  didn't 
/ant  to  face  everybody."  Anna 
lughed  at  the  memory,  and 
xcused  her  behavior  by  say- 

ig  that  her  parents  had  forced  her  into 
er  marriage  and  it  had  been  a  mistake.  "T 
ailed  Tonio's  girlfriend  in  London,"  she 
aid,  "because  I  didn't  feel  that  what  I  had 
one  was  right."  Anna  told  Sally  that  she 
/as  with  Tonio  and  that  she  was  getting  a 
ivorce. 

"I  didn't  believe  it,"  said  Sally.  "I  thought 
;  was  a  joke,  and  that  he'd  come  back  to 
le."  In  fact,  he  did  go  back  three  times  dur- 
ig  the  next  six  months,  but  finally  he  and 
mna  were  married  on  a  trip  to  California. 
All  Sally's  friends  thought  that  was  pretty 
addish,"  said  Willy  Knocker,  an  old  friend 
f  Tonio's  who  is  an  environmentalist. 

The  first  three  years  were  like  a  rocket- 
incredible,  unbelievable,"  said  Anna. 

1  promise  you,  we'd  walk  into  a  room  and 
eople  would  think  ...  we  weren't  any- 
ody,  but  they  must  have  thought  we  were 


like  Nicole  Kidman  and  Tom  Cruise:  Who 
the  hell  are  those  two?  Wow.  who  are  they? 
And  the  energy  between  us!  There  was 
something  that  made  people  think,  Jesus 
Christ,  this  is  unbelievable  that  this  exists." 
Their  heyday  was  the  early  and  mid-90s, 
when  the  fun  squad  assembled:  Julian 
Ozanne,  Aidan  Hartley,  and  former  Lon- 
don Times  reporter  Sam  Kiley,  who  made 
up  the  hard  core,  were  reporting  on  the 
conflicts  in  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and  Sudan 
and  returning  to  base  for  R&R,  mostly  at 
the  Trzebinskis'. 

"We  just  lived  this  fantastic  life,"  Anna 
recalled.  "I  had  some  money— not  much, 
but  I  had  a  little.  Suddenly  Tonio  could  af- 
ford the  surf  trips,  and  we  had  a  real  blast. 


THE  GOOD  TIMES 

Sbish  and  Errol  Trzebinski,  Tonic  s 

colorful  parents,  on  safari  in  Kenya's  Tsavo 

National  Park  in  the  early  1970s. 


We  were  wild  with  a  capital  W.  Ecstasy 
had  been  invented.  We  also  did  a  lot  of 
coke,  and  stayed  out  very  late.  Julian  and 
Aidan  and  Sam  would  fly  in  from  the  war 
zone  on  weekends,  and  Friday  night  we'd 
meet  at  the  Tamarind  in  Mombasa  and 
party  till  five  in  the  morning.  They  just 
loved  us,  because  Tonio  and  I  exuded  this 
energy  that  you  can't  believe.  And  we  were 
just  such  a  beautiful  couple,  and  I  loved 
him  so  much,  and  he  loved  me  so  much, 
and  I  bore  him  beautiful  children.  It  was  a 
wild,  fantastic  time,  totally  sublime,  no 
gray,  the  highest  highs.  If  we  moved  in  any- 
where as  a  group,  there  was  no  space  for 
anybody  else." 

"They  were  the  most  magical  times  I've 


spent  in  my  life,"  said  Julian  Ozanne.  Lars 
Korschen,  another  friend,  remembered  a  din- 
ner at  Alan  Bobbe's  Bistro  in  Nairobi  where 
they  cleaned  out  the  restaurant's  entire  sup- 
ply of  caviar  and  vodka,  with  Tonio,  as  ever, 
waving  off  the  others'  attempts  to  pay 

Part  of  the  devastation  for  Tonio's  closest 
friends  when  he  died  was  that  they  had 
become  dependent  on  him  as  their  driving 
force.  "You  gave  me  an  identity  that  is  im- 
possible to  think  can  exist  without  your 
energy,  passion,  stubborn  determination, 
your  irritating  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sense 
for  land,  sea,  the  earth,"  said  Julian  Ozanne 
at  his  funeral.  Ozanne  told  me,  "When 
you  were  with  Tonio,  it  was  like  magic  dust 
was  falling  all  around.  He 
made  you  feel  that  life  was 
precious  and  exciting  and  that 
with  him  you  had  a  front-row 
seat  looking  onto  the  greatest 
show  on  earth." 

One  New  Year's  Eve,  they 
went  to  Lake  Paradise  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Marsabit.  "Fran- 
cesca  and  Aidan  and  Tonio 
were  all  there,"  said  Anna. 
"Elephant  herds  were  com- 
ing to  the  lake  and  swimming, 
and  because  of  the  acoustics 
you  could  hear  every  chomp 
of  grass,  their  tusks  hitting 
together.  It  was  so  idyllic,  and 
we  all  loved  each  other  so 
much." 

Tonio  divided  his  friends 
into  compartments.  For  surf- 
ing, it  was  Martin  Dunford, 
the  chairman  of  the  Tama- 
rind hotel  group,  and  Bruce 
Hobson,  a  prominent  garden- 
er. Tonio  would  travel  with 
them  to  Mauritius,  Reunion, 
Timor,  Hawaii,  and  Mozam- 
bique, on  trips  that  excluded  girlfriends 
and  wives.  They  became  "the  fun  bandits," 
"the  Mombasa  marauders."  "We  sucked 
in  all  the  fun  available  in  any  situation," 
said  Dunford.  Nick  Rabb  added,  "Tonio 
was  a  huge  presence  in  the  ocean.  He  was 
a  huge  presence  in  life,  but  get  in  the 
ocean  and  he  was  the  fittest,  the  youngest, 
and  probably  the  most  active  of  us  all, 
and  the  most  passionate."  One  day  Hob- 
son  watched  across  Mombasa  Harbor  as 
Tonio  rescued  a  dolphin  caught  by  the 
tide  in  shallow  water  inside  the  reef  "He 
put  his  arm  around  the  dolphin  and  had 
his  leash  tied  around  it,  and  he  was  pad- 
dling with  one  arm  against  this  fierce  in- 
coming tide,  the  other  tugging  the  dolphin, 
and  he  tugged  it  out  to  sea.  It  was  a  won- 
derful image." 

His  Swahili  nickname  among  the  fisher- 
men from  Maiindi  to  Lamu  was  Chonjo— 
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roughly  "ever  ready."  His  fishing  buddy  was 
Lars  Korschen,  who  owns  the  Peponi  Ho- 
tel in  Lamu,  and  the  bar  there  was  Tonio's 
favorite  in  Africa.  The  bartender,  Charles, 
created  a  drink  called  the  Tonic,  which  is 
simply  a  quadruple  vodka-and-tonic  in  a 
huge  glass.  "Tonio  was  a  very  competi- 
tive guy,"  said  Nick  Rabb.  "He  wanted  to 
win;  he  wanted  to  be  the  best,  get  the  biggest 
fish,  get  the  most  fish,  get  the  first  fish.  It 
was  a  real  driving  force  in  his  life,  and  he 
used  to  have  sulks."  Bruce  Hobson  remem- 
bered one  sulk,  on  a  boat,  that  lasted  a 
whole  day.  "He  actually  read  a  novel.  Which 
he'd  never  done  before.  So  we  knew  he 
was  sulking." 

Tonio  predicted  to  Korschen  that  he 
would  die  before  he  was  45.  "The  way  he 
lived  his  life,  it  would  never  have  been  sur- 
prising," said  Korschen.  "It's  the  real  James 
Dean  story.  He  died  wild,  fast,  and  young." 
Tonio  repeatedly  took  the  risk— unheard 
of  in  deep-sea  lore— of  fishing  for  the  sharp- 
billed  marlin  10  miles  off  the  coast  in  a 
rubber  boat  with  a  25-horsepower  motor 
and  no  radio.  Two  years  ago,  more  mun- 
danely, when  a  deranged  man  held  a  gun 
to  Tonio's  head  for  many  minutes  on  the 
causeway  at  English  Point,  in  Mombasa, 
as  he  was  going  out  to  surf,  Tonio  talked 
him  down. 

When  the  fun  squad  traveled  to  London, 
the  razzmatazz  was  turned  up  many  degrees. 
I  remember  wondering  whether  this  was 
compensating  expatriate  behavior.  The  com- 
bination of  all  this  loud  energy  revved  up 
on  powder  was  almost  overpowering  for 
one  woman  who  invited  Tonio  for  dinner: 
"1  thought.  Just  go  and  have  one  huge  line 
instead  of  jumping  up  every  10  minutes." 
Anna  herself  recalled,  "He  would  be  like  a 
Damien  Hirst  and  go  into  overdrive  all  the 
time  we  were  in  London.  Last  time  we  were 
there,  1  was  at  the  end  of  my  tether  for  three 
weeks  solid.  They'd  come  home  at  five  in 
the  morning.  I  was  in  bed  by  11.  .  .  .  After 
these  guys  went  on  the  razzle  for  three  days, 
they  walked  in  out  of  their  heads  at  7:30 
in  the  morning,  and  I  just  said,  'You  bet- 
ter stay  out  of  my  way.  Three  days  is  be- 
yond the  limit.'" 

Some  people  were  allergic  to  Tonio's  arro- 
gance and  the  loud  and  beautiful  people. 
Francesca  Marciano  said,  "Being  Polish,  he 
was  haunted,  tormented,  extreme.  He  was 
destined  to  live  in  Africa;  he  couldn't  have 
lived  anywhere  else.  He  could  also  be  im- 
possible—a bully.  He  lived  in  a  world  where 
he  ruled,  because  he  knew  the  place  inside 
out.  Kenya  does  that  to  people." 

One  man  I  lunched  with  in  Nairobi  said 
he  was  playing  golf  when  he  was  asked  if 


he  was  going  to  Tonio's  funeral.  "I  replied, 
"No,  I'm  not.  I  couldn't  stand  the  guy.' 
He  was  worse  than  cocky.  He  enjoyed  hu- 
miliating people."  He  described  watching 
Tonio  at  the  Tamarind  hotel  in  Mombasa- 
run  by  Tonio's  surfing  friend  Martin  Dun- 
ford  and  designed  by  Tonio's  father— when 
Tonio  was  refused  a  room  because  the 
hotel  was  full.  "He  started  shouting,  i  don't 
give  a  fuck  whether  it's  full.  You  just  throw 
someone  out  of  their  room.'"  If  that's  the 
case,  I  know  where  it  comes  from.  His  fa- 
ther, Sbish,  has  the  same  manner.  There  is 
justification  in  the  descriptions  of  him  at 
the  Tamarind,  where  he  has  credit  in  re- 
turn for  designing  the  place,  as  "the  cus- 
tomer from  hell"  or  "the  ranting  gargoyle." 
"I  had  a  lot  of  enemies,"  Sbish  told  me. 
"And  a  lot  ol  people  thought  I  was  bloody 
wonderful." 

There  is  reason  for  Sbish's  enduring  angst, 
his  temper.  His  father,  a  commander  in  the 
Polish  Navy,  and  his  mother,  both  from 
eastern  Poland,  were  split  up  after  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Poland.  Sbish  traveled 
with  his  mother  in  cattle  wagons  to  Siberia, 
where  they  lived  for  three  years  on  a  col- 
lective farm,  knowing  nothing  of  his  fa- 
ther's whereabouts.  Later,  under  Russian 
amnesty,  they  were  released  into  another 
nightmare  journey,  during  which  his  moth- 
er worked  as  a  waitress  in  Tashkent,  Uzbek- 
istan. They  ended  up  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, and  were  reunited  with  his  father 
in  1944.  Sbish  immigrated  to  Kenya  and 
brought  his  parents  out  in  1957.  His  mother, 
aged  90,  still  lives  on  his  compound  in 
Shanzu. 

"Tonio  was  the  kindest,  most  insecure  per- 
son I've  ever  met  in  my  life,  which  is  where 
his  aggression  and  arrogance  came  from," 
said  Anna  Trzebinski.  "He  couldn't  just  walk 
quietly  into  a  bar  and  sit  down  in  a  corner. 
The  only  voice  you'd  end  up  hearing  in  the 
bar  was  Tonio's.  I  remember  looking  at 
him  and  sometimes  thinking.  Oh  my  God, 
I've  got  to  live  up  to  this.  If  you  didn't 
know  Tonio  it  was  very  easy  to  misunder- 
stand him,  find  him  arrogant,  condescend- 
ing, opinionated,  and  rude,  and  sometimes 
he  was.  Sometimes  I  am.  Maybe  sometimes 
you  are  . . .  Then  you'd  realize  that  there  was 
much  more  to  Tonio  than  that." 

There  were  tensions  in  the  marriage,  a 
clash  of  two  powerful  egos,  with  Anna 
relentlessly  using  social  contacts  to  get  To- 
nio's work  on  the  map,  and  Tonio  develop- 
ing a  paranoia  about  being  controlled.  "He 
wanted  to  be  a  poete  luaiidit."  said  Fran- 
cesca Marciano,  "and  he  ended  up  in  lux- 
urious circumstances.  He  was  a  bird  who 
wanted  to  fly  away  from  it."  According  to 
Anna,  "Tonio  started  going  out  of  control 
when  I  had  the  kids.  We  went  different 
ways.  And  because  of  the  children,  and  him 


coming  home  at  five  a.m.,  and  a  lot  of' 
wildness  going  on,  1  felt  pretty  lonely.  Sd'' 
drugs  became  an  issue  in  our  relationshi]  » 
for  a  while,  and  when  it  became  an  issue  i  j" 
became  secret,  and  with  that  came  lies."  I' 
The  Trzebinskis'  circle  agreed  that  Annir 
isolated  Tonio  from  any  women  friends  anc 
became  possessive  and  controlling.  "She  hac* 
a  consuming  jealousy  of  any  other  womarif 
being  near  him,  to  the  point  of  paranoia,' ' 
according  to  a  friend.  "Often  at  dinner  wit! 
them,"  said  one  woman,  "we  wouldn't  set 
them  at  the  end  of  the  evening.  They  wercf 
fighting  upstairs."  In  1998,  Tonio  ran  off  witM 
Saba  Douglas-Hamilton,  daughter  of  lair 
Douglas-Hamilton,  Kenya's  leading  elephant 
expert.  As  far  as  his  friends  knew,  it  was  thci^ 
only  time  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  wifci'^ 
Under  family  pressure,  and  for  the  sake  oV 
his  children,  they  broke  off  the  affair,  but  it 
was  messy.  In  the  summer  of  1998,  in  a  li 
ceremony  at  Montauk,  Long  Island,  near  i| 
Peter  Beard's  house,  Tonio  and  Anna  re-  il 
newed  their  marriage  vows.  In  Anna's  wordsj  'I 
"Oysters,  clams,  Cristal  champagne— he  was  j 
down  on  his  knees  in  tears,  saying,  'You'rerl 
the  most  incredible  thing  in  my  life,  and  you'! 
and  the  children  are  the  only  important  thingi|| 
until  the  day  I  die.'"  But,  Anna  added,  shei< 
realized  a  year  and  a  half  later  that  the  trust? 
had  broken  down  between  them. 

Tonio  took  up  with  Natasha  Ilium  Bergn 
some  three  months  before  he  died.Ji 
Whether  it  was  a  sexual  affair  or  not— and  it  i| 
seems  that  it  wasn't— hardly  mattered.  It  was  i-' 
a  secret  friendship  and  therefore,  in  Anna's  ' 
eyes,  a  betrayal.  It's  clear  from  her  friends  i' 
that  Natasha  fell  in  love  with  Tonio,  and  it  ij 
was  serious  enough  for  Tonio  to  say  he  need-di 
ed,  if  he  was  to  start  a  relationship,  not  ton' 
see  her  for  a  while  in  order  to  arrange  his  lifei 
and  settle  his  affairs.  Anna  had  met  Natasha i 
several  times,  and  predictably  didn't  like  her. 
She  had  once,  she  told  me,  even  insulted  her 
to  her  face. 

On  September  26,  Anna's  lurking  instinct  i 
about  Tonio's  changed  behavior  came  to  a 
head  when,  exceptionally,  she  asked  a  ser-i 
vant  to  pick  up  her  children  from  school  in 
the  Alfa  Romeo  that  afternoon.  "I  thought 
to  myself.  If  I  know  Tonio,  he's  going  to 
hear  my  car  go,  and  wait  15  minutes;  then' 
he  is  going  to  leave  on  his  motorbike,  and  if 
he  does,  I'll  know  there's  something  up." 

When  Tonio  got  on  his  bike,  he  un- 
leashed a  cataclysmic  train  of  events.  He  I 
actually  went  to  the  local  shopping  center  \ 
to  buy  turpentine.  Tonio  kept  his  studio  i 
locked  at  all  times;  even  Anna  entered  only  If 
at  his  request.  Anna  called  the  gardener  to  i 
get  a  ladder  and  climbed  30  feet  to  his  stu-  • 
dio  window.  She  said,  "I  was  praying  every  < 
step  along  the  way  that  I  was  wrong.  I  picked  i 
up  the  telephone  and  hit  the  re-dial  button,  < 
and  1  get  a  woman's  voice.  I'm  praying  it's  the  i 
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lechanie's  wife,  and  1  say,  'Who  is  this?' 
le's  aggressive.  She  says,  'Who  am  I  talking 
I?"  She  has  a  Danish  accent,  so  I  knew  it 
as  her.  My  heart  sank.  My  whole  universe 
)llapsed.  Then  he  walked  in  and  was  furi- 
is.  He  said,  'I  will  not  have  you  intrude  like 
lis.'  I  said,  "Tonio,  I've  just  spoken  to  Na- 
sha,"  and  his  face  went  white.  And  the  rea- 
»n  I  then  really  lost  my  cool  with  him  was 
lat  he  started  attacking  me:  "You're  so  pos- 
:ssive,  you  will  never  let  me  have  a  girl- 
iend.'" 

Tonio's  huge  studio,  the  size  of  a  small 
ding  school,  still  has  the  marks  of  the 
^ht  that  followed— an  overturned  turpen- 
le  bucket  by  the  wall,  stains  all  over  the 
oor.  "I  said  to  him,  'I  want  you  to  feel 
le  pain  that  I'm  feeling  right  now,'"  said 
nna.  "I  didn't  recognize  the  voice  that 
mie  out  of  my  mouth.  I  was  screaming." 
le  picked  up  a  Stanley  knife  and  slashed 

a  painting  whose  face  was  to  the  wall  un- 

the  blade  broke.  "He  picked  up  a  pair  of 
issors  and  said,  'Why  don't  you  just  hurt 
e?"  I  was  completely  somewhere  else.  To- 
o  had  to  whack  me  one.  He  slapped  me 

the  face,  and  that  really  worked.  Actually 
;  gave  me  a  black  eye.  Then  I  was  quite 
ilm.  I  said,  'You've  got  to  leave.  I'm  not 
)ing  to  accept  this.  I  don't  care  if  you  are 
■  aren't  having  an  affair.  You  can't  have  a 
cret  friendship  with  another  woman.  Take 
mr  stuff  and  leave.'  And  that's  what  hap- 
;ned.  That's  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him." 

Anna  sent  an  angry  E-mail  to  Natasha, 
ying  she  was  getting  divorced  and  would 
ime  her  as  the  cause,  "and  that  I  hoped 
le  enjoyed  him  and  fuck  off."  She  soon  re- 
etted  this  and  retracted  it,  but  it  was  their 
change  of  E-mails  that  sent  the  police  down 
e  road  of  the  love  triangle. 

went  to  lunch  with  Michael  Cunningham- 
Reid,  Anna's  stepfather,  in  his  grand  stone 
)use,  with  its  vast  trimmed  garden,  almost  a 
owed  park  with  stands  of  trees,  on  the 
dege  Road  in  Karen.  The  road  that  runs 
ongside  the  estate  was  once  the  landing 
rip  for  the  biplane  of  Denys  Finch  Hatton, 
aren  Blixen's  lover.  Down  this  road, 
unningham-Reid's  German  wife.  Dodo, 
nna's  mother,  a  major  social  figure  in  Nai- 
bi,  was  chased  twice  by  car  gangs  armed 
ith  AK-47s  in  recent  months,  betbre  she  es- 
iped  into  the  estate.  Cunningham-Reid  has 
at  self-effacing,  patrician  confidence  of 
ime  of  the  old  settlers— and  the  same  kind 
'  frank  humor  and  pronouncement  bred  in 
e  Aberdares  which  provided  White  Mis- 
'ief  with  its  best  archaeological  findings 
id  many  of  its  best  jokes.  He  and  Dodo  live 
i  months  of  the  year  in  Newmarket,  En- 
md,  and  the  rest  in  Kenya,  much  of  it  spent 
llfishing  on  the  coast.  The  large  drawing 
om,  with  its  polished  floor,  outsize  sofas, 
ver  cigarette  boxes,  and  game  books,  has 


that  unreal  English  country-house  grandeur 
that  seems  so  odd  in  Africa,  but  that  in  Kenya 
was  still  a  commonplace  30  years  ago.  On  the 
mantelpiece  is  a  picture  of  Broadlands,  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Earl  Mountbatten. 

When  I  asked  how  he  had  gotten  on 
with  Tonio,  he  said,  "I  adored  him— I'm 
not  queer— because  he  liked  me  so  much. 
There's  an  honest  answer."  Tonio,  he  said, 
would  come  to  him  to  pour  out  his  prob- 
lems about  his  marriage  with  Anna.  "To- 
nio was  completely  egotistical.  I  frightened 
him  when  we  were  out  on  the  boat,  because 
I  can  be  very  nasty.  But  he  had  enormous 
staying  power.  He  would  sit  on  the  boat  for 
hours  looking  for  deep  blue  water,  looking 
for  dolphins,  seagulls.  Tonio  was  always 
looking  for  a  piece  of  bush  where  no  one 
had  been,  or  always  trying  to  get  away  from 
people.  But  he  was  an  intensely  loyal  man, 
sometimes  against  his  better  inclinations. 
With  women,  it's  give-and-take.  You  give  and 
she  takes.  Anyone  knows  that.  Tonio  never 
accepted  that,  and  so  he  never  had  any 
peace."  I  asked  if  he  thought  their  marriage 
would  have  survived.  "No,"  said  Michael 
Cunningham-Reid. 

Our  lunch  of  roast  chicken  and  apple  pie 
was  served  by  a  tall,  beautiful  Kikuyu  butler- 
ess,  who  spoke  perfect  English.  At  one  point, 
however,  when  it  seemed  she  hadn't  heard 
some  request  of  his,  Cunningham-Reid  said, 
"Amuka,"  meaning  "wake  up."  He  went  on 
to  say  that  the  staff  tended  to  slack,  because 
he  and  his  wife  were  away  much  of  the  time. 
The  woman  didn't  seem  to  mind;  she  was 
clearly  quite  used  to  this  old-style  communi- 
cation of  the  English  proprietor. 

Cunningham-Reid  had  come  out  to  Kenya 
in  1948.  "My  stepfather  [Tom  Delamere, 
son  of  the  leader  of  the  Kenya  settlers]  said, 
'You  can  scarcely  put  pen  to  paper,  you're 
practically  illiterate.  No  one  in  the  City's 
going  to  take  you— you'd  better  come  out  to 
Kenya  with  me.'"  I  asked  him  if  he  kept  in 
touch  with  any  of  the  older  settlers.  "We 
didn't  really  have  much  to  do  with  them. 
We  were  far  too  grand.  We  were  Delameres, 
Happy  Valley,  Lady  Idina!"  He  got  on  well 
with  Diana  Broughton,  who  married  Tom 
Delamere  in  1955— her  fourth  marriage— 
thereby  turning  herself  from  the  scarlet 
woman  of  the  Erroll  scandal  into  a  kind  of 
white  royalty.  Then  he  told  me  something  I 
wish  I  had  known  all  those  years  ago, 
which  clinches  my  conclusion  that  Diana's 
then  husband,  Jock  Delves  Broughton,  was 
indeed  the  murderer.  "Diana  always  used 
to  say  to  me,  'If  a  woman  could  have  given 
evidence  against  her  husband,  he  would 
have  hanged.'" 

I  heard  on  this  trip  of  Diana's  last,  fan- 
tastic journey.  John  Lee,  proprietor  of  the 
funeral  parlor  where  Tonio  was  embalmed, 
told  me  he  drove  Diana's  body  at  two  .\.M. 


one  night  in  1987  to  the  Delamere  ranch  for 
burial.  On  the  way  he  stopped  at  the  cross- 
road where  Lord  Erroll  had  been  shot,  put 
the  coffin  on  the  ground,  and  had,  he  told 
me,  "a  couple  of  beers  in  the  moonlight.  I 
thought.  If  the  secret  is  ever  going  to  come 
out,  now  will  be  the  time." 

Many  whites  felt  doomed  at  indepen- 
dence in  1963,  but  they  seem  more  at 
physical  risk  now  than  they  ever  were  during 
the  Mau  Mau  Emergency  that  preceded 
it,  when  only  a  handful  of  Europeans  were 
killed.  The  residents  of  Karen-Langata  are 
now  living  on  a  new  dangerous  frontier.  Al- 
most everybody  in  these  leafy  suburbs  with 
their  high  hedges  and  enormous  gardens 
can  tell  of  some  close  call  with  violence,  even 
if  they  haven't  been  directly  hit. 

They  are  not  imagining  the  danger.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Olumbe's  statistics,  over  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a  50  percent 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  homicides 
caused  by  firearms.  Of  these  fatal  shoot- 
ings, the  police  were  responsible  for  more 
than  half.  The  Nairobi  slums  fester  with 
guns,  violence,  and  aids,  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem which,  as  Dorian  Rocco,  an  agricultur- 
al consultant,  told  me,  "if  they'd  tried  they 
couldn't  have  buggered  up  worse.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  ease  the  life  of  the 
rural  population."  Many  have  ended  up  in 
the  Kibera  slum  of  Nairobi,  into  which  arms 
have  poured  from  neighboring  wars.  But 
the  chilling  statistic  for  the  Karen-Langata 
residents  is  that,  of  the  deaths  by  shooting 
in  that  period,  35  percent  were  in  the  slums, 
and  37  percent  in  the  upper-middle-class 
suburbs.  Fourteen  percent  of  the  victims  were 
shot  in  cars. 

"Europeans  are  more  subjected  to  armed 
robberies,  whereas  Indians  get  burgled," 
Ishan  Kapila,  a  prominent  Asian  lawyer, 
told  me.  "It's  where  you  live.  These  guys  are 
crazy,  living  out  in  Karen,  holding  on.  They 
don't  take  security  measures;  they  live  there 
because  it's  beautiful.  Perhaps  it's  childish 
hedonism  that  we  live  in  Kenya  with  six 
maids  because  we're  all  at  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Is  it  worth  it?  The  economy  is  in  dire 
straits,  and  we  don't  have  a  police  force." 

Many  of  Tonio's  friends  have  "gone  to  the 
hills,"  as  one  of  them  put  it;  Aidan  Hartley 
to  Laikipia,  for  example,  to  get  away  from, 
as  he  wrote,  "Nairobbery."  Surprisingly,  To- 
nio's journalist  friends  complained  loudly 
and  stridently  about  this  state  of  affairs,  af- 
ter his  death,  even  though  they  had  covered 
Africa  for  many  years  and  knew  the  ropes.  I 
was  told  solemnly  by  Julian  Ozanne,  "The 
state  has  failed  to  guarantee  life,  liberty,  and 
property."  "Is  this  the  price  of  freedom," 
Hartley  wrote  on  the  subject  of  his  friends 
dying  violently,  "or  is  this  the  cost  of  living 
in  a  Third  World  country?"  Hartley,  the  for- 
mer Reuters  correspondent,  wildly  exagger- 
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ated  the  crime  statistics  in  Nairobi,  claim- 
ing a  "staggering"  3.640  gunshot  deaths  a 
year,  70  a  week,  and  demanded  more  arrests 
by  the  corrupt  and  underpaid  police  force. 
What  Dr.  Olumbe,  our  mutual  and  only  re- 
liable source,  said  was  that  70  percent  of  his 
admissions  at  a  peak  last  year  had  died 
from  shooting.  His  figure  for  Nairobi  gun- 
shot deaths  in  1998  and  1999  was  296. 

A  part  of  the  romance  of  the  life  here  was 
being  on  the  edge,  taking  the  risk,  weighing 
the  dangers  against  the  freedom  of  the  play- 
ground. Francesca  Marciano  said,  "Many 
white  people  who  live  in  Kenya  acquire  a 
kind  of  arrogance  that's  impossible  to  lose. 
It's  almost  too  easy,  people  working  for  you, 
always  someone  carrying  your  things.  After 
a  while  you  slip  into  a  smugness  that  your 
life  is  better  than  others'.  And  it  is.  You  stop 
agonizing,  and  everything  is  allowed.  And 
then  the  violence.  Your  friends  die,  the 
amount  of  pain  is  excruciating:  little  planes 
crash,  accidents  on  Mombasa  Road,  mauled 
by  lion,  gored  by  buffalo,  shootings.  I  went 
to  so  many  funerals  last  year.  But  the  bal- 
ance is  even."  Suddenly,  to  Tonio's  friends, 
the  balance  seemed  unfairly  tilted,  unaccept- 
able. The  journalist  Cyril  Connolly  wrote,  as 


a  coda  to  the  Erroll  scandal.  "Perhaps  Africa 
was  to  blame.  It  insinuates  violence,  liberates 
unacted  desires."  And  now  Africa  was  to 
blame  again,  in  the  eyes  of  these  white  Afri- 
canists,  in  the  different  form  of  an  incipi- 
ently  failed  state,  its  violent  shantytowns 
bursting  with  the  rural  unemployed  who  come 
to  the  upper-middle-class  suburbs  armed 
with  Russian  handguns  from  Somalia. 

Certainly  the  younger  group  I  met  are 
bound  together  by  a  sense  of  danger,  of  the 
intensity  of  living  on  the  edge.  In  some  ways 
the  figures  presented  by  Tonio  Trzebinski 
and  Giles  Thornton,  who  both  died  young 
and  tragically,  are  not  so  unlike  the  Denys 
Finch  Hatton  prototype.  The  similarity  be- 
tween these  white  generations  is  the  roman- 
tic, possessive  view  of  East  Africa.  The  oth- 
er former  colonies— Nigeria,  Ghana— don't 
have  the  romantic  Scottish  landscapes,  the 
grandeur  that  still  attracts  the  sons  of  En- 
glish families  who  can't  bear  the  idea  of  the 
city.  Karen  Blixen  was  thinking  of  Finch  Hat- 
ton  when  she  wrote  in  a  letter  in  1917,  "Even 
apart  from  the  natives,  one  does  meet  here- 
in the  midst  of  the  fearful  living  death  of  the 
English  middle  class  mediocrity— some  peo- 
ple who  in  a  completely  simple  and  straight- 
forward way  are  looking  for  the  primordial 
values  of  life.  Such  for  example  [is]  Lord  Del- 
amere."  Karen  Blixen  didn't  mind  if  these 


' 


romantics  indulged  in  aristocratic  exhibitic  ' 
ism  as  long  as  they  were  grand  enough. 

To  any  black  Kenyan  reader,  the  image  pi  I 
jected  of  his  country  in  the  British  nev 
paper  reports  of  Trzebinski's  murder  mu 
have  been  unrecognizable.  And  certainly  tl 
passions  that  Tonio  pursued— bush  safar; 
surfing,  deep-sea  fishing,  impala  barbecu 
miles  from  nowhere  with  Dom  Perignon  ( 
ice— never  had  much  claim  on  the  attention 
black  Kenyans.  The  young  whites  have  no 
become  an  underclass.  The  real  elite  are  tl 
rich  Kikuyus  with  their  Armani  suits  and  jel 
who  go  home  to  the  country  for  weekend  1 
Many  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  kleptocrac 
that  is  ruining  their  country,  and  they  we 
come  the  white  businessmen  who  help  mai; 
tain  Nairobi  as  the  financial  and  business  ca;i 
ital  of  East  and  Central  Africa.  The  rest  of  tb!| 
whites  now  struggle,  some  successfully  wit  f 
farms,  others  in  the  tourist  trade,  others  in  cc  f 
tage  industries  in  the  suburbs.  And  life  is  no"'| 
expensive.  Below  them  are  young  white  Kei  | 
yans,  badly  educated,  who  have  lost  all  coi ; 
tact  with  Europe,  who  live  illegally.  There  I 
no  integration  between  these  communitie?  ] 
None  of  these  white  tribes  play  any  part  i  j 
politics.  Few  can  face  returning  to  EnglancK^j 
Complaints  are  all  they  can  voice  as  sublfl 
Saharan  Africa  slides  toward  catastrophe. ' ''' 
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novel.  Big  Jane,  was  published  in  September 
in  France  by  Gallimard.  The  French  love 
Cimino  so  much  that  they  recently  named 
him  a  chevalier  de  I'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Let- 
tres.  And  Big  Jane  won  him  the  Prix  Litteraire 
Deauville  2001,  an  award  that  previously 
went  to  Norman  Mailer  and  Gore  Vidal.  Le 
Nonvel  Ohservateur  invoked  Hemingway,  an- 
nouncing, "Literature  has,  without  a  doubt, 
gained  a  real  author."  Paris  Match  called  Big 
Jane  "a  damn  good  book."  He's  now  seeking 
a  U.S.  publisher  tor  it. 

Set  in  the  1950s,  Big  Jane  is  about  "a 
dynamite-looking,  six-foot  blonde  who  wears 
blue  jeans,  a  Miss  Universe  of  Muscle."  who 
travels  by  motorcycle  across  America.  She 
ends  up  in  Korea,  fighting  alongside  a  brigade 
of  roughly  450  women  who  actually  fought 
in  the  Korean  War.  "I  have  a  picture  of  a  gal 
named  Jane  with  a  helmet  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette," says  Cimino,  "and  it  stuck." 

Cimino  has  written  an  adaptation  of  An- 
dre Malraux's  1933  novel  about  the  early 
days  of  the  Chinese  Revolution.  Man's  Fate. 
"The  screenplay,  I  think,  is  the  best  one 
I've  ever  done,"  he  says,  adding  that  he  has 
"half  the  money;  [we're]  trying  to  raise  the 
other  half" 


Showing  up  for  brunch  one  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  Hotel  Bel-Air's  garden,  Cimi- 
no hands  me  an  envelope  of  photos— photos 
of  himself  Once  again  the  man  in  the  pic- 
tures and  the  man  in  front  of  me  are  com- 
pletely different  animals.  I  ask  him  about 
the  change  in  his  appearance. 

"There's  a  very  simple  reason.  And  I'll 
give  you  the  straight  answer.  If  you  don't 
believe  the  straight  answer,  then  I'll  tell  you 
a  lie.  How's  that?" 

He  talks  about  his  weight  fluctuations. 

"In  the  editing  room,  garbage  comes  in 
by  the  cartload.  Doughnuts  in  the  morning. 
Pizza  comes  rolling  in  in  the  afternoon. 
Tliey're  always  ordering  food.  You're  in  there 
for  20  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  get- 
ting no  sleep,  and  you  look  like  shit." 

On  the  set  of  Heaven's  Gate,  he  says,  he 
went  from  his  old  wrestling  weight  of  120 
pounds  to  185,  noting,  "1  looked  like  a  face 
pasted  on  a  fucking  balloon!"  With  the  help 
of  Simchaser  star  Woody  Harrelson  he  be- 
gan fasting  and  lost  about  85  pounds.  "I 
took  off  a  whole  person!"  he  says.  "Eighty- 
five  pounds  is  what  my  dog  weighs!" 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  jaw  surgery. 
"I  didn't  have  the  right  alignment  of 
my  jaw,"  he  says.  "My  teeth  are  fine,  but  my 
mouth  is  too  small.  The  doctor  reshaped 
the  whole  back  of  my  mouth,  and  re-aligned 


all  my  teeth.  I  had  all  kinds  of  braces,  anfl 
shit  and  crap.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  had  Iji 
guy  do  the  front. . . .  And  what  it  does  is,  i  \ 
changes  your  face,  it  changes  the  shape  c(' 
your  face.  So,  in  addition  to  losing  all  thli| 
fat  on  your  face,  the  slightest  thing  you  dd| 
to  your  teeth  alters  the  shape  of  your  face.. ' 

So  he  doesn't  have  cheek  implants?        j 

Smiling,  Cimino  reaches  over  and  grabq 
my  hand,  pulling  it  to  his  face.  "This  is  rarh 
cheekbone,"  he  says.  "Feel  it!  Tell  me  i  ! 
that's  an  implant.  Is  that  an  implant?"        ' 

Feels  like  bone.  ^ 

"So,  inadvertently,"  I  say,  "you  got  youn 
self  a  new  face?"  'j 

"When  they  finished,  it  was  so  dramatid 
that  this  girl  I  was  going  out  with— I  passea' 
her  mother  on  the  street  and  she  didn't  even 
recognize  me!  I  had  to  call  her  and  sayij 
"Hey,  it's  me!  Michael!'  And  she's  looking  all 
me,  trying  to  figure  out  what's  wrong."        | 

I  ask  him  about  his  hair  color  and  style! 

"1  was  blond  till  the  age  of  12.  I  was  all 

ways  a  blond Most  of  this  is  my  natural 

color.  You  see  movie  stills,  they're  generalljl 
shot  in  shit  light,  and  you  can  be  totallji 
blond  and  look  like  a  brunet."  | 

Next  he's  saying  he  dyed  his  hair  soma! 
years  back  to  appease  an  actress  friend.i 
"I'm  always  taking  actresses  to  this  place,"^ 
he  says.  "1  always  change  their  hair."  Thi 
girl  had  mousy  brown  hair,  and  Cimino 
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lought  It  would  look  better  lighter.  "She's 
"eaking,  and  the  hairdresser  is  laughing, 
nd  I'm  laughing,  and  she  said,  'It's  fine  for 
ou  to  laugh— you're  not  doing  it!'  And  I 
aid,  'Would  it  make  you  feel  any  better?' 
he  said  yes,  and  so  I  did,  just  for  kicks, 
ast  to  make  her  feel  good." 

A  self-described  Pygmalion,  he  says. 
Somebody  said  to  me,  'Do  you  think 
ou've  dressed  as  many  women  as  you've 
ndressed— or  vice  versa?'  I  said,  'I've  prob- 
bly  dressed  more.'" 

Cimino  has  a  side  project  that  he  hopes 
'ill  kick  in  if  Big  Jane  is  a  success  here:  a 
'omen's  blue-jeans  line,  also  called  Big  Jane. 
I've  been  doing  casual  surveys,"  he  says. 
I  think  they  should  go  lower  in  the  front 
nd  then  higher  in  the  back." 

A  female  friend,  he  says,  gives  him  her 
lue  jeans  when  she's  done 
'ith  them— "because  the 
iris'  ones  fit  better;  the 
ew  ones  are  cut  more  for 
guy's  figure." 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  expe- 
lence  with  women,"  he 
ontinues.  "I  kind  of  have 

handle  on  what  they 
)ve,  what  turns  them  on. 
/omen  get  turned  on  by 
'hat  they  wear,  women  get 
imed  on  by  looking  hot. 
he  last  thing  women  do 
efore  they  go  out  at  night 
;  check  out  their  butts, 
hey  turn  around  and  look 
t  it  in  the  mirror.  That's 
le  image  I'd  like  the  ad 
ampaign  to  show." 

The  proposed  jeans  Lne, 
)  some,  seems  related  to 
the  rumor,"  if  only  tan- 
;ntially.  Three  Hollywood 
gents  and  publicists— all  demanding  ano- 
ymity— bring  it  up.  Says  one,  "You  know, 
e's  a  pre-operative  transvestite."  When  I 
all  the  director  James  Toback,  an  old  friend 
f  Cimino's,  and  ask  him  what  Cimino  is 
ke,  his  first  words  are  "Is  this  about  the 
anssexual  thing?  I've  heard  that  from,  like, 
ve  people." 

Mickey  Rourke  has  heard  the  rumor  re- 
eatedly.  "The  sex-change  rumors,  the  way 
e  looks,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Michael 
ot  being  hired,"  he  says  offhandedly. 

Unprompted,  his  friend  Stanley  White,  a 
)rmer  homicide  detective  whom  Rourke 
rought  to  life  in  Cimino's  violent  1985  film 
oir,  Year  of  the  Dragon,  says,  "Michael  is 
uietly  defiant.  To  show  you  how  his  mind 
orks,  there  was  a  rumor  floating  around  a 
:w  years  back  that  he  was  a  transvestite. 
.nd  I  said,  'Michael,  why  don't  you  go  to 
hrietyT  And  he  said,  'Why  in  hell?'  He 
ist  wouldn't  do  it.  I  said,  'Why  don't  you 
ist  tell  them  you  were  in  an  auto  accident 


and  your  face  is  screwed  up  compared  to 
what  it  used  to  be?'" 

Asked  about  "the  accident,"  Cimino  says 
that  he  had  a  car  crash  years  ago  but  that 
he  escaped  unharmed  and  that  it  had  no 
bearing  on  his  features. 

In  June  of  1997,  Variety  columnist  Army 
Archerd  devoted  an  item  to  dispelling 
unspecified  "reports"  that  "he'd  changed 
his  name  to  'Michelle'  Cimino"  and  that  he 
was  "changing  his  gender  via  surgery."  The 
item  only  served  to  give  the  rumor  more 
currency. 

Cimino  told  Archerd  at  the  time,  "I 
wouldn't  look  pretty  as  a  woman.  But  would 
it  look  good  for  business  if  I  said  yes?" 

He  says  he  was  less  polite  on  the  phone 
with  Archerd:  "I  said,  'Bend  over.  I  mean, 


THE  MANY  FACES  OF  MIKE 

"If  you  look  at  Buddhists,"  says 
Michael  Cimino,  "sometimes  they  appear 

like  they  are  getting  younger.  If  you're 

evolving,  it's  going  to  show  on  your  face." 

Clockwise  from  top  left:  Cimino  in  1979. 

1981,  1987,  1997  2001,  and  2001. 


on  your  desk.'  He  said  to  me  that  some- 
body said  I  was  walking  across  the  Warner 
Bros,  lot  dressed  in  high  heels.  I  said,  'I 
can't  get  on  the  fucking  Warner  Bros,  lot 
wearing  heels!'  I  said,  'If  I  thought  that 
would  get  me  on  the  Warner  Bros,  lot,  I'd 
fuckin'  do  it!  Pull  a  Tootsie.'  I  said,  'If  that'll 
help  me  get  a  meeting,  I'll  do  it.  I'll  do  a 
meeting  in  drag!'" 

His  close  friend  Cindy  Lee  Duck,  a  for- 
mer model,  says  that  several  years  ago  Cimi- 
no disappeared  for  eight  months.  "He  nev- 
er looks  the  same,"  she  says. 

She  adds  that  she  doesn't  approve  of  him 
plucking  his  eyebrows.  "I  don't  think  he's 
aware  that  it  doesn't  look  good.  But  it's  hard 


to  be  objective  about  yourself  I'm  going  to 
have  to  talk  with  him  about  that." 

Clint  Eastwood,  who  has  remained  friends 
with  Cimino  since  the  days  of  Thunderbolt 
and  Lightfoot  more  than  25  years  ago,  be- 
heves  Cimino  has  been  singled  out  unfairly 
by  the  Hollywood  establishment.  "George 
Lucas  made  Howard  the  Duck,  and  the  guy 
who  made  Waterworld—i\\o^Q  films  didn't 
destroy  them,"  Eastwood  says.  "Critics  were 
set  up  to  hate  Heaven's  Gate. . . .  The  pic- 
ture didn't  work  with  the  public.  If  it  had, 
it  would  have  been  the  same  as  Titanic.  Ti- 
tanic worked,  so  all  is  forgiven. 

"Certain  things  may  have  been  his  fauh," 
continues  Eastwood,  who  sought  help  from 
Cimino  when  making  Magnum  Force.  "The 
accolades  for  The  Deer  Hunter  probably 
made  him  think,  I  am  a  genius,  king  of 
the  world.  But  if  you  say 
you're  the  king  of  the 
world,  people  will  root 
for  you  to  fall. . . .  I've  al- 
ways said  that  if  you're 
prepared  to  accept  re- 
views calling  you  brilliant, 
J  you'd  better  be  prepared 

'  J  to  accept  reviews  saying 

you're  a  bum.  The  guy 
calling  you  a  bum  may  be 
wrong,  but  the  guy  call- 
ing you  brilliant  may  be 
wrong,  too.  Michael  needs 
to  make  an  intimate, 
smaller  picture,  do  a  film 
in  five  or  six  weeks,  with 
no  special  effects,  flying 
more  on  the  seat  of  his 
pants,  to  not  be  afraid  and 
pull  the  trigger." 

"Hollywood's  hung  Mi- 
chael by  his  heels,"  says 
Rourke.  "And  that  little 
prick  Robert  Downey?  He's  gotten  like  a 
million  chances!" 

It  makes  him  cry,  his  buddy's  plight. 
"And,  you  know,"  Rourke  says,  "the  rumors 
have  taken  their  toll  on  him." 

His  advice  to  Cimino  comes  from  expe- 
rience. Once  branded  as  "difficult,"  Rourke 
is  now  taking  character  roles  in  indepen- 
dent films  and  getting  favorable  notice.  "He 
needs  to  humble  himself  like  I've  had  to 
do.  He  needs  to  make  a  film  for  less  than 
$10  million  and  show  them  he  can  do  that. 
I'd  work  for  scale  for  him." 

Says  Stanley  White,  "Michael  is  private, 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  being  neurotic. 
Rumors,  he  does  not  deal  with  them.  He 
brings  a  lot  of  this  on  himself  Here's  a  guy 
that  is  my  age,  who  runs  around  looking 
like  Rod  Stewart  with  his  haircut.  But  Mi- 
chael's Michael.  Michael  is  a  heterosexual 

but  he's  very  asexual This  is  not  a  guy 

who  goes  around  talking  about  who  he's 
screwing.  I  actually  think  he's  not  that  in- 
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tcrested  in  women  in  general.  The  average 
female  just  bores  him  to  death.  This  is  a 
guy  who  likes  to  talk  about  Napoleon  going 
over  the  Alps." 

Retorts  Cimino.  "I  called  Stanley  on 
this,  and  said,  'Stanley,  I've  dated  100  girls, 
one  after  the  other,  and  have  never  seen 
you  with  anyone  except  for  when  you  final- 
ly got  married  at  52.  Are  you  projecting?'" 

i  T  et  me  ask  you  a  question,"  Cimino  says 
JLjat  the  Hotel  Bel-Air.  "Did  you  ever  cut 
a  finger,  almost  sever  a  finger,  get  a  really 
bad  slashing  cut?  It  wasn't  too  much  fun. 
was  it?" 

I  answer,  "Yes.  And  no." 

"Did  it  take  a  long  time  to  heal?  I've 
gotten  cut  to  the  bone  in  a  couple  of  knife 
things.  Can  you  imagine  cutting  your  prick 
off?  I  mean,  how  long  does  it  take  to  re- 
cover from  that?" 

I  tell  him  I  have  heard  that  many  trans- 
sexuals regret  it  or  simply  go  mad. 

"How  could  you  not?"  he  says.  "How 
the  fuck  could  you  not,  for  Chrissakes?" 
He  grabs  one  of  his  ears.  "You  don't  see 
earring  holes.  I  can't  stand  mutilation.  I 
mean,  tattoos!  First  of  all,  it's  a  fucking 
needle  going  into  your  arm— with  ink!  You 
got  to  be  into  pain.  Any  of  this  shit,  you 
have  to  be  into  serious  pain!" 

So  how  did  the  rumor  get  started? 

"I  think  it  came  from  this  crazy  girl  I 
was  going  with.  When  I  broke  up  with  her, 
which  was  really  a  scene,  she  admitted  to 
me  one  night  when  she  was  stoned  out  of 
her  head  that  she  had  told  it.  she  had  started 

these  rumors What  this  chick  used  to  do 

is— and  she  was  an  expert  at  this— she  would 
start  a  rumor  and  say.  "Michael.  I  heard  that 
so-and-so  said  this  about  you.  I  didnt  want 
to  tell  you,  but  I  thought  I  should  tell  you.' 

"Then  she'd  say.  "I  know  how  to  fix  it.' 
And  I'd  say,  "How  you  going  to  fix  it?,"  and 
she'd  say,  'I'll  talk."  And  then  she'd  work  it 
up  into  a  thing  where  suddenly  20  people 
were  all  crazy  about  it— by  then  everybody 
was  nuts  over  some  rumor  about  some- 
thing. And  she'd  say,  'Let's  organize  a  din- 
ner at  Mortons— we'll  get  a  table  in  the 
back  and  get  it  straightened  out."  I  did  this 
a  couple  of  times,  mind  you.  So  I  went, 
and  we're  all  sitting  around,  wondering 
what  the  fuck  we"re  doing.  It  was  her  way 
of  finding  something  that  would  annoy  the 
shit  out  of  you."' 

This  girl  fit  his  definition  of  "pure  evil"— 
"especially  when  she  coughs  it  up  one  night 
when  she's  so  bombed  out  of  her  head  that 
she  didn't  know  whether  she's  coming  or 
going," 

Cimino  makes  a  joke  about  his  onetime 

i>.>hhor  Gene  Simmons,  of  Kiss  fame. 


who  was  temporarily  living  in  a  ranch 
house  at  the  bottom  of  Cimino's  driveway. 
"Maybe  they've  got  me  confused  [with 
Simmons]!  He's  the  guy  in  the  black  that 
wears  the  makeup!  If  he  keeps  going,  he's 
going  to  look  like  Bela  Lugosi  in  drag." 

I  say  to  Cimino,  "So  you  aren't  a  pre-op 
transsexual?" 

He  puts  his  hands  up  in  disbelief  and 
smiles  a  rare  smile,  as  if  to  say,  "What  did  I 
just  tell  you?" 

In  another  meeting,  Cimino  offers  a  new 
theory  concerning  his  looks:  "If  you  look 
at  Buddhists,  sometimes  they  appear  like 
they  are  getting  younger.  It's  not  supernat- 
ural—they're just  evolving  as  better  human 
beings.  If  youre  evolving.  it"s  going  to  show 
on  your  face.  The  premier  example  of  the 
polar  extreme,  of  someone  devolving,  is 
Marlon  Brando,  who  is  getting  nuttier  ev- 
ery day.  Enlightenment  shows  on  the  face. 
Depravity  shows  on  the  face.  You  can  read 
the  depravity  on  Osama  bin  Laden's  face." 

He  may  not  know  the  pain  of  getting 
his  "prick"  cut  off.  but  to  hear  him  tell 
it,  Cimino  has  known  emotional  pain  and 
loneliness  from  an  early  age. 

"I  don't  talk  about  my  family— it's  too 
painful,""  he  says.  "It  was  like  a  Eugene 
0"Neill  play.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it. 
Every  part  of  it  hurts."  He  says  his  father  is 
dead,  his  mother  still  alive. 

He  won"t  say  how  many  siblings  he  has. 
I  ask  him  if  he  was  ever  abused.  "There  is 
worse— being  ignored. . . .  I'm  just  discon- 
nected from  the  family.  I'm  going  to  give 
you  the  John  Ford  answer:  My  family  is  no 
one"s  goddamned  business.  Family  politics 
are  worse  than  world  politics.  That"s  all  I 
can  say.  You  don"t  get  to  choose  your  family; 
you  get  to  choose  your  friends.  Your  family 
is  imposed  upon  you.  I  mean,  after  I  was  in 
the  movie  business  for  five  years.  I  get  a  call 
from  my  mother,  saying,  'Well,  now  I  know 
you're  famous."  I  say,  'Why?'  She  says,  'Your 
name  was  in  the  New  York  Times  crossword 
puzzle."  It  only  took  her  six  years." 

Cimino  says  his  father  was  a  music  pub- 
lisher responsible  for  marching  bands  and 
organs  playing  pop  music  at  football  games. 
"He  was  very  tall  and  thin,"  he  says.  "His 
weight  never  changed  his  whole  life  and  he 
didn't  have  a  gray  hair  on  his  head.  He  was 
a  bit  like  a  Vanderbilt  or  a  Whitney,  one  of 
those  guys.  He  was  the  life  of  the  party, 
women  loved  him,  a  real  womanizer.  He 
smoked  like  a  fiend.  He  loved  his  martinis. 
He  died  really  young.  He  was  away  a  lot, 
but  he  was  fun.  I  was  just  a  tiny  kid.  My 
siblings  were  like  him,  tall  and  thin." 

He  is  less  forthcoming  about  his  moth- 
er. "She  was  a  clothing  designer My 

mother  and  (iuher  were  completely  differ- 
ent. They  looked  ver\  different,  too." 


Of  his  earliest  years,  he  says,  "I  was 
child  prodigy.  Like  Michelangelo,  who  coull 
draw  a  perfect  circle  at  age  five.  I  was  e: 
tremely  gifted.  I  could  paint  a  perfect  po 
trait  of  someone  at  age  five." 

Growing  up  mostly  in  New  York,  h 
claims  to  have  been  "moved  up"  seven 
grades.  His  age  is  something  of  a  mystery. 

"Let's  put  an  end  to  all  this  once  and  fc 
all,"  he  says  at  the  Bel-Air.  where  he  pul  ' 
out  what  looks  to  be  a  photocopy  of  h  , 
passport.  It  shows  his  birth  date  as  Febri 
ary  3,  1952.  Public  records,  however,  pi  i 
his  birth  year  at  1939,  making  him  63.        i 

He  says  he  briefly  went  to  Westbury  Hig| 
School  and  then  Michigan  State  Universit;  , 
where,  he  says,  he  earned  his  B.A.  degre.i 
in  less  than  three  years.  He  then  moved  oi| 
to  Yale,  where,  according  to  school  record; 
he  received  a  B.F.A.  in  1961  and  an  M.F.jAj 
in  1963. 

Cimino  was  never  in  the  Green  Berets- 1 
an  assertion  he  has  sketchily  made  to  thi': 
press  in  the  past.  But  he  was  in  the  arm:j 
reserves,  stationed  in  New  Jersey  and  Texa 
for  six  months.  \ 

He  has  never  been  married.  "It's  silly-  j 
you  go  to  a  plastic  chapel  in  Vegas,  you  go, 
married  in  10  minutes,  and  it  takes  you  Hh 
years  to  get  divorced,""  he  says.  Asked  abouii 
his  romantic  life,  he  says,  "I  have  three  Ol, 
four  different  people.  I  like  to  spread  i 
around.""  He  was  once  linked  to  his  longi, 
time  producing  partner,  Joann  Carelli.  "WA 
were  deeply  in  love,"  he  says. 

He  has  a  daughter,  who  is  in  her  firsr 
year  of  college.  He  won't  give  her  name  oc 
say  who  her  mother  is.  "She's  brilliant,"  hill 
says.  "She's  amazing.  Her  major  is  Maw 
darin  Chinese.  Her  second  major  is  Frencbf 
She  is  totally  fluent  in  French  and  Germani 
She  has  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes.  She'sJ 
the  quintessential  ail-American  girl,  greats 
looking,  personality,  as  bright  as  can  be'i 
She  surfs.  She  plays  the  electric  guitar  likik 
Keith  Richards.  At  the  piano,  she  can  knockl 
off  Beethoven.  She's  a  champion  jumpeM 
unbelievable  on  a  horse.'" 

Cimino  wearies  of  talking  about  this  kin^ 
of  thing,  and  his  voice  gets  groggy.  "M; 
personal  life  is  work,  sex,  and  cars,"  hi 
says.  "I  have  less  of  it  than  a  lot  of  peoplej 
I  suppose.  But  what  I  have  is  great,  verj 
loving— it's  terrific."' 

Back  to  work.  The  main  order  of  bus: 
ness  is  finding  an  American  publisher  foi 
Big  Jane. 

"You  know,  Flaubert  and  Tolstoy  didn't 
have  to  be  women  to  write  about  them,  tfl 
understand  their  heads,""  he  says,  referrin] 
to  Madame  Bovary  and  Anna  Karenina. 

Cimino  has  a  concern:  he  says  he  doesn' 
want  a  woman  to  edit  the  American  edition 
of  his  book.  "When  a  guy  is  perceived  as 
macho.""  he  says,  "female  editors  aren't  going 
to  like  it— because  they  all  want  to  be  men."  D 
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NTINUED    FROM     PAGE     208     Palpatlne  Of  £/?/- 

ie  I  (Ian  McDiarmid)  evolves  into  the  evil 
nperor  Palpatine  of  Episodes  V  and  VI, 
answers,  "It  depends  on  how  much  you're 
ying  attention."  And  when  I  ask  him  if 
;re's  anything  comparable  to  the  big,  ki- 
tic  set  pieces  in  Episode  I.  the  "Podrace" 
}uence  and  the  climactic  battle  scene,  he 
ponds,  "There's  a  Podrace  and  a  climac- 
battle  scene.  Well,  there's  a  Speeder  chase 
d  a  big  battle  at  the  end.  You  could  say 
it  about  all  of  them  if  you  really  wanted 
"  And  so  it  goes. 

"It's  all  played  out  very  subtly,"  says 
iristensen  of  Anakin's  journey.  "But  there 
;  specific  moments  in  which  George 
30ses  to  reveal  moments  in  Anakin's  fu- 
e  . . .  dropping  hints  and  intimations  of 
lat's  going  to  happen."  What  these  mo- 
unts are,  Christensen  is  loath  to  reveal;  a 
tual  unknown  until  he  was  cast  in  Anack 
the  Clones,  he  doesn't  want  to  jeopardize 
good  fortune.  "I  want  to  be  in  Episode 
"  he  says.  And  he's  as  clueless  as  anyone 
e  as  to  how  his  youthful  voice  is  going  to 
)p  a  few  registers  and  become  James  Earl 
les's  basso  Vader  boom:  "I  think  he  be- 
mes  half-mechanical,  and,  um,  the  dark 
met  . . .  Maybe  that  has  something  to  do 
;h  his  voice  getting  lower?" 

"^  he  buildup  to  1999's  Episode  I— The  Phan- 
tom Menace,  the  first  new  Star  Wars 
)vie  since  1983,  was  reverential,  with  Lu- 
5  hailed  far  and  wide  as  the  Joseph 
mpbell-steeped  mythos  constructor  of 
r  day,  and  seemingly  every  media  outlet 
)rt  of  Tikkun  celebrating  the  return  of  the 
nchise.  But  the  movie  itself  while  a  mas- 
i  financial  success— it's  the  third-highest- 
)ssing  film  ever,  after  Titanic  and  the  orig- 
.1  Star  Wars— drew  a  surprisingly  cold  re- 
)nse,  and  not  just  from  hype-averse  crit- 
and  reflexive  anti-Lucas  snobs.  Even 
Tie  of  the  faithful— the  Jedi  junkies  and 


Wookiee  wonks  who'd  camped  out  for 
opening-night  tickets  with  the  full  expecta- 
tion of  experiencing  rapture— complained 
that  Episode  /'s  plot  was  too  blandly  exposi- 
tory, that  the  dialogue  and  characterizations 
were  too  thin,  that  the  actors  were  too  wood- 
en, and  that  young  Anakin,  as  played  by 
Lloyd,  was  too  cloyingly  adorable  and  sweet, 
his  presence  an  indication  that  this  movie 
was  not  so  much  entertainment  as  product. 
Still,  even  its  detractors  agreed  that  The 
Phantom  Menace  was  one  of  the  most  visu- 
ally extraordinary  films  ever  made,  and 
there's  much  to  be  said  in  this  day  and  age 
for  a  kid-skewed  movie  that  aims  for  won- 
derment rather  than  curdled  cynicism  and 
Farrelly-derivative  doody  humor  (see  Shrek, 
A  Bug's  Life).  The  loose  consensus  on  Star 
Wars-rdaled  Web  sites  is  that  Episode  II  will 
put  right  Episode  /'s  flaws  (already,  fans  are 
relishing  Ewan  McGregor's  embrace  of  full- 
on  Alec  Guinness  impersonation)  and  will 
be  even  more  amazing  to  look  at. 

Lucas,  for  his  part,  claims  not  to  give  a 
damn  about  Internet  speculation— "That's 
sort  of  like  the  modern  version  of  a  sewing 
bee,  where  everybody  sits  around  and  gos- 
sips"—or  about  Episode  /'s  critics,  saying 
he  heard  similar  complaints  about  the  first 
Star  Wars,  that  it  was  "stupid,  and  beyond 
stupid— destructive  to  Western  culture."  But, 
for  someone  who  apparently  pays  no  mind 
to  critics,  he  seems  surprisingly  conversant 
with  their  critiques.  "The  issue  which  came 
up,  I  guess,  in  some  circles— or  at  least  so 
I'm  told— was  that  they  expected  Anakin  to 
be  a  jerk,  to  be  a  real  mean-spirited  kid. 
And  so  they  felt  there  was  no  character  de- 
velopment on  his  part,  because  he  started 
out  as  a  nice  kid,  and  he  ended  up  a  nice 
kid— which  was  the  point!  How  could  some- 
body like  that  turn  into  Darth  Vader? 
That's  what  we're  trying  to  find  out.  That's 
the  thing  we  all  have  to  wrestle  with,  be- 
cause it's  basically  a  movie  about  any  one 
of  us,  and  what  are  the  impulses  that  cause 
us  to  become  evil." 


The  nature  of  evil  is  a  particularly  rele- 
vant subject  these  days,  and  one  can't 
help  but  detect  new  resonances  in  the  Star 
Wars  saga— the  forbidding  desert  landscapes, 
the  warlords  and  bounty  hunters,  the  way 
The  Phantom  Menace's  one-two  villain 
punch  of  Darth  Sidious  and  Darth  Maul 
neatly  evokes  the  shadowy-conspicuous  dy- 
namic of  al-Qaeda  and  the  Taliban.  Even 
the  all-type  "crawl"  that  floats  upward  into 
space  at  the  beginning  of  Attack  of  the 
Clones  reads  not  unlike  the  crawl  at  the 
bottom  of  a  CNN  screen: 

Senator  Amidala,  the  former 
Queen  of  Naboo,  is  returning 
to  the  Galactic  Senate  to  vote 
on  the  critical  issue  of  creating 

an  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

to  assist  the  overwhelmed  Jedi . . . 

Portman,  for  one,  sees  in  the  Star  Wars 
saga  "the  same  tendency  we  all  have  now  of 
trying  to  understand  how  people  come  to  be 
evil,  how  they  come  to  put  ideology  ahead 
of  respect  for  life."  But  Lucas  is  reluctant  to 
draw  explicit  parallels.  "You  know,  in  the 
end,  one  can  only  say  that  it's  sad  that  we 
keep  repeating  ourselves,"  he  says.  "Every- 
body in  the  beginning  [of  the  Star  Wars 
phenomenon]  was  saying,  'Oh,  it's  about 
Vietnam,  it's  about  World  War  II,'  and,  you 
know,  it's  closer  to  the  Roman  Empire  than 
it  is  to  anything  else.  When  people  look  at 
something  like  Star  Wars,  I  hope  that  they 
say,  'Well,  what  is  this  all  based  on?,'  and 
begin  to  look  back  through  history  and  real- 
ize that  it's  based  on  certain  ideas  that  have 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again.  None  of 
this  that's  going  on  today  is  very  new." 

All  that  said,  Lucas  is  keen  to  debunk 
the  widespread  belief  (held  even  by  mem- 
bers of  his  own  cast)  that  Attack  of  the 
Clones  is  going  to  be  a  heavy,  dark  picture. 
"I  wouldn't  say  it's  a  dark  film,"  he  says. 
"But  the  next  one  is  definitely  going  to 
be  a  dark  film. . . .  Yes,  I  have  to  say  that 
it  appears  at  that  point  in  time  that  the 
Empire  wins."  D 
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:  Sid  Richardson  Foundation.  He  left  his 
3hew,  Perry,  assets  worth  $12.5  million 
1  Perry's  four  sons  $2.8  million  each.  Not 
nting  his  boys  to  squander  their  money, 
rry  pooled  their  inheritances  into  a  com- 
ny  he  called  Bass  Brothers  Enterprises, 
d  then  set  about  preparing  his  sons  to 
inage  it.  He  sent  them  all  east  to  school, 
;t  to  Andover  and  then  to  his  alma  mater, 
le.  To  give  them  experience,  Perry  at  some 
int  handed  each  of  his  sons  $1,000  to  in- 


vest. "Sid  was  very,  very  proud  of  how  well 
he  did,"  a  friend  recalls. 

Sid,  some  people  believe,  was  his  parents' 
favorite  son.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the 
case,  he  was  the  one  who  always  seemed  to 
do  the  right  thing,  who  "walked  the  straight 
and  narrow,"  says  one  man.  "Sid  is  rather 
rigid,  rather  shy,"  says  a  woman  who  has 
known  him  since  he  was  a  boy.  "He  doesn't 
make  much  noise.  Ed  and  Robert  are  much 
more  outspoken.  It  was  always  that  way." 
After  graduating  from  Yale,  Sid  briefly  con- 
sidered going  to  art  school,  but  then  en- 
rolled at  Stanford  Business  School.  In  1969, 
the  year  after  Sid  graduated,  his  father 


turned  the  management  of  Bass  Brothers 
Enterprises,  then  worth  some  $50  million, 
over  to  him.  "It's  your  responsibility  now— 
I'm  going  sailing,"  said  Perry,  who  went  off 
to  be  the  navigator  on  Ted  Turner's  yacht, 
American  Eagle,  which  won  the  Worid's  Open 
Racing  Championship  in  1972. 

Today,  one  cannot  travel  more  than  a 
few  blocks  in  Fort  Worth  without  see- 
ing signs  of  the  Bass  family's  wealth.  There 
is  the  Worthington  Hotel,  which  Sid  helped 
to  build,  and  nearby  Sundance  Square, 
four  blocks  of  formerly  derelict  downtown 
space  that  Sid  bought  and  restored,  bring- 
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ing  in  upscale  merchants  and  fashionable 
restaurants.  There  is  also  the  Nancy  Lee 
and  Perry  R.  Bass  Performance  Hall,  a 
massive  neoclassical  structure,  which 
opened  in  1998  as  the  new  home  to  Fort 
Worth's  symphony,  ballet,  and  opera.  Sid's 
brother  Ed  helped  to  finance  the  $67  mil- 
lion construction  cost.  The  most  eccen- 
tric of  the  brothers,  Ed  is  probably  best 
known  for  having  spent  $150  million  on 
the  Biosphere  II  project  in  Arizona— a 
three-acre  mini-Earth  under  a  huge,  her- 
metically sealed  glass  dome,  designed  to 
train  people  to  live  on  Mars.  Ed  also 
opened  and  subsidized  Caravan  of  Dreams, 
a  Fort  Worth  jazz  club  and  performance 
space,  which  he  closed  last  summer.  Then 
there  is  Sid  Bass's  home.  Well,  hh  former 
home— it's  now  Anne  Bass's— a  sleek,  $5 
million  contemporary  house  designed  by 
Paul  Rudolph.  Sid's  current  estate  is  a 
vast  Georgian-style  mansion,  with  miles 
of  columns,  which  Mercedes  designed 
herself  and  had  built  for  a  rumored  $75 
million. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Bass-family  op- 
erations is  located  on  Main  Street  in  one  of 
two  Paul  Rudolph-designed  glass  office 
towers  that  the  Basses  built.  Ed,  who  did 
not  sell  his  Disney  shares  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  in  September,  and  Robert,  who 
split  off  his  investments  from  the  family's  in 
the  1980s,  have  offices  on  the  31st  floor.  Sid, 
who  invests  with  his  youngest  brother,  Lee, 
has  his  offices  on  the  floor  above.  It  is  from 
here  that  Sid  runs  the  money  of  more  than 
20  family  trusts,  several  family  foundations, 
numerous  general  and  limited  partnerships, 
and  other  investment  vehicles.  Together 
they  account  for  billions  of  dollars  in  invest- 
ments, in  everything  from  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies, land,  and  copper  mining  to  health 
care,  telecommunications,  farm-machinery 
manufacturers,  and  luxury  resorts,  such  as 
the  one  the  Basses  have  been  developing  out- 
side Las  Vegas. 

During  the  1970s,  Sid  worked  in  relative 
anonymity,  diversifying  the  family's 
holdings  away  from  its  concentration  in  oil 
and  gas.  In  the  early  1980s,  however,  he  be- 
gan to  attract  national  attention.  Among  the 
first  investors  to  see  that  energy  stocks  were 
undervalued,  Bass,  in  1981,  took  a  5.1  per- 
cent stake  in  Marathon  Oil  just  a  week 
before  it  became  the  center  of  a  takeover  bat- 
tle, and  made  his  family  a  profit  of  $160  mil- 
lion on  an  investment  of  $165  million.  In 
1984  he  made  a  9.9  percent  investment  in 
Texaco  and  reaped  an  astonishing  $450  mil- 
lion profit  later  that  year  when  the  compa- 
ny's management  bought  back  his  family's 
shares  because  the  Basses  refused  to  en- 


dorse its  attempt  to  buy  Getty  Oil.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  he  made  what  became 
his  family's  most  important  investment— in 
Disney. 

Eighteen  years  after  Walt  Disney  had 
died,  his  company  was  in  bad  shape.  Its 
stock  price  had  fallen  to  dangerously  low 
levels  because  of  its  poor  financial  perfor- 
mance, and  corporate  raiders  were  begin- 
ning to  smell  blood.  Saul  Steinberg  was  the 
first  to  buy  up  Disney  shares  that  March, 
and  he  was  followed  by  the  Minneapolis 
raider  Irwin  Jacobs  and  by  the  arbitrageur 
Ivan  Boesky.  When  Steinberg  made  an  of- 
fer that  June  to  buy  the  rest  of  Disney, 
with  the  intention  of  splitting  up  the  com- 
pany and  selling  it  off  in  pieces,  Disney 
agreed  to  pay  him  "greenmail,"  buying  his 
shares  back  at  an  enormous  premium.  But 
the  threat  was  still  there.  In  desperation, 
Disney  turned  to  the  Basses.  One  way  for 
the  company  to  defend  itself  was  to  take 
on  more  debt,  and  so  the  Basses  sold  Dis- 
ney a  debt-laden  Florida  real-estate  compa- 
ny, called  Arvida,  which  they  had  bought 
the  previous  year.  In  return,  the  Basses  got 
a  10  percent.  $200  tnillion  stake  in  the  en- 
tertainment company.  In  the  months  that 
followed,  Sid  eliminated  the  raiders'  influ- 
ence. He  bought  up  Boesky "s  Disney  shares, 
as  well  as  Jacobs's,  and  in  the  process  hft- 
ed  the  Basses'  stake  in  Disney  to  24.9  per- 
cent. He  also  insisted  that  Michael  Eisner, 
who  was  president  of  Paramount  Pictures, 
be  brought  on  as  the  next  chairman  of  Dis- 
ney, thus  beginning  a  new  era  in  the  com- 
pany's history,  in  which,  for  many  years. 
Sid  was  its  most  powerful  and  most  loyal 
shareholder. 

'i  remember  when  Sid  was  working  to 
get  Eisner  in,"  a  friend  recalls.  "He  was  so 
excited."  Over  time,  he  gave  his  friends  Dis- 
ney shares  on  their  birthdays,  took  his  two 
daughters.  Hyatt,  now  32,  and  Samantha, 
30,  to  Mighty  Ducks  hockey  games,  and 
even  dragged  Mercedes  to  Disney's  private 
Caribbean  island.  Castaway  Cay.  "He  loved 
that  company,"  his  friend  says.  "Sid  always 
said  that  "the  Disney  stock  will  be  in  my 
estate  when  I  die,'"  says  Jim  Fuquay,  a 
business  reporter  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  who  has  covered  the  Basses  for 
more  than  a  decade.  "Sid  made  no  bones 
about  saying  this  company  would  be  in  his 
portfolio  forever." 

Two  years  after  the  Disney  deal,  in  1986, 
the  $50  million  family  fortune  that  Sid 
had  taken  over  in  1969  was  worth  S4  bil- 
lion. But  1986  was  also  the  year  when  peo- 
ple began  to  question  just  how  responsible 
he  really  was  for  his  family's  staggeringly 
successful  investments.  Bass's  most  impor- 
tant adviser,  Richard  Rainwater,  resigned 
that  year,  and  when  Rainwater  left,  the 
whispering  began.  In  recent  months,  as 


mystified  friends  and  business  associat 
have  tried  to  understand  what  led  to  Bas 
Disney  sell-off,  the  doubts  have  cropped  1 1 
again.  Had  Rainwater,  widely  regarded  as  n 
financial  genius,  been  the  real  brains  b" 
hind  the  Basses'  wealth?  people  ask.  It  is '' 
question  that  is  said  to  upset  Merced  " 
more  than  her  husband,  who  has  taken 
"They'll  say  what  they  say"  attitude.  ' 

There  is  no  question  that  Rainwater  hi " 
an  enormous  influence  on  the  Basses'  fc  [ 
tunes.  A  former  Stanford  classmate  who'j 
Sid  hired  in  1970,  Rainwater  was  with  tl 
Basses  during  the  years  that  produced  tl 
family's  most  fruitful  investments.  Witho 
question,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  Texi 
CO  and  Disney  deals.  It  was  also  during  tl ; 
Rainwater  era  that  the  Basses  settled  ini 
their  signature  investment  strategy:  buyii 
big  positions  in  out-of-favor  companie 
changing  the  management  when  neede^ ' 
and  staying  put  to  reap  the  profits  as  thoi' 
companies  revived.  But  was  it  Rainwati:! 
alone  who  spotted  opportunities  such  1 1 
Texaco,  Marathon  Oil,  Arvida,  and  Disne>' 
as  some  people  believe?  "It  was  a  team 
It  was  not  Richard  Rainwater  and  probh 
bly  was  not  all  Sid.  And  after  they  sepp 
rated,  they  each  did  very  well  on  their  ownn' 
says  Eisner.  "Do  not  underestimate  Sid  Bass^ 
"Sid  has  always  been  able  to  pick  gooi 
people  and  keep  his  own  ego  and  himsef 
in  the  background,"  says  Luther  King,  thl 
chairman  of  Luther  King  Capital  Managi 
ment  in  Fort  Worth,  who  has  known  Sid  fc 
25  years  and  has  managed  Bass  monq 
"Richard  [was]  successful  in  an  environmei 
that  was  built  to  breed  success  and  thj 
was  built  by  the  Basses."  |l 

Rainwater  declined  to  speak  with  Vj 
about  Bass,  but  in  the  last  major  intervie' 
he  gave,  to  Institutional  Investor's  Hilary  Re 
senberg  in  1992,  he  was  blunt.  Althoug 
Sid  was  very  involved  in  plotting  strateg 
in  their  first  10  years  together,  Rainwate 
said,  his  boss  had  become  less  and  lei 
involved  after  1980.  As  Rainwater  di 
scribed  the  major  Bass  investments,  it  wa 
clear  that  he  regarded  them  as  his  deals 
not  Sid's.  He  also  told  Rosenberg  that  h 
left  because  the  tension  between  Sid  am: 
Robert  Bass  had  become  too  much  t 
handle.  "I  was  being  asked  to  take  side^ 
Rainwater  said. 

Robert  Bass  was  not  involved  in  tM 
September  sale  of  his  family's  Disnejl 
shares.  He  had  sold  his  Disney  shar^ 
more  than  10  years  earlier,  to  finance  hi 
own  investment  operation  after  he  spli^ 
from  Sid.  "He  chafed  at  being  the  littlii 
brother  under  Sid,"  says  a  man  who  know* 
Robert.  "Disney  bought  him  his  freedoiri.i 
Today,  people  say  that  the  rift  between  thfl 
brothers  is  deep,  although  the  ever  discreet 
Basses  have  never  let  on  publicly.  Robert  \4 
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;  only  bne  of  the  brothers  who  is  not  on 
;  board  of  the  Sid  Richardson  Founda- 
n,  however.  And  he  is  the  only  one  who 
i  not  attend  the  wedding  of  Sid's  daughter 
'att,  to  fellow  filmmaker  Joshua  Klausner, 
lich  took  place  last  March  on  a  planta- 
n  outside  New  Orleans.  "There's  a  fam- 
feud,  a  falling-out,"  says  one  friend  of 
;  Basses'.  "There  are  basically  just  three 
)thers  now." 

r'  id  and  Mercedes  are  a  wonderful  cou- 
3  pie,"  says  Oscar  de  la  Renta.  "What 
great  about  Mercedes  as  a  wife  is  that, 
■  her,  Sid  is  the  most  intelligent,  the  best- 
)king,  the  best-dressed  man.  She  really 
ally  loves  him  and  admires  him,"  he 
IS.  "After  more  than  10  years,  they  are 
;  way  they  were  at  the  beginning."  The 
ginning,  which  is  now  infamous  in  soci- 

circles,  was  the  summer  of  1986,  around 
;  time  that  Rainwater  left.  That  June, 
jrcedes  Kellogg— then  the  wife  of  Fran- 

Kellogg,  a  former  special-assignment 
ibassador  in  the  Nixon  administration— 
s  seated  next  to  Sid  at  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
rough's  Black  and  White  Ball  at  Blen- 
im  Palace.  While  his  wife,  Anne,  sat  at 
learby  table,  Sid  scribbled  down  Mer- 
les's  telephone  number.  He  called  her 
;  next  day  for  lunch,  the  gossip  columns 
;r  said. 

In  July,  the  Basses  and  Kelloggs  again 
:t,  at  lunch,  this  time  at  the  East  Hampton 
me  of  the  socialite  Elizabeth  Fondaras. 
jrcedes  and  Sid  once  again  sat  together, 
J  Mercedes  delighted  Sid  when  she  got 
the  guests  throwing  dinner  rolls  at  one 
ather.  A  week  later,  at  a  dinner  party 
en  by  Sotheby's  real-estate  executive  Pa- 
;ia  Patterson  at  her  Southampton  home, 
jrcedes  seated  herself  next  to  Sid  and 
lin  got  everyone  shouting  with  laughter 
J  flinging  rolls.  Their  relationship,  howev- 

soon  became  more  serious.  The  next 
mth,  they  met  secretly  while  Sid  was  on 
;ation  in  Europe  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
5,  and  in  September  they  were  spotted 
Iding  hands  in  Paris  by  the  French  so- 
lite  Sao  Schlumberger.  Tlieir  cover  blown, 
I  and  Mercedes  wasted  no  time  in  telling 
ir  spouses  that  they  wanted  divorces.  In 
rt  Worth,  people  were  amazed.  "Good 
1,  who  always  did  what  he  was  supposed 
do,"  says  one  man,  ^'finally  did  what  he 
nted."  No  one  could  quite  believe  it.  In 
w  York,  it  was  all  savored  as  a  delicious 
mdal.  except  by  Anne's  friends.  "Anne 
s  devastated.  He  left  her  in  a  horrible 
y,"  says  one. 

Sid  was  23  when  he  married  Anne  Hen- 
cks  in  1965,  barely  a  week  after  his  Yale 
iduation  ceremony.  Anne,  the  daughter 
an  Indianapolis  surgeon,  had  graduated 
>m  Vassar  two  years  before.  Slender, 
mde,  and  reserved  to  the  point  of  iciness, 


she  was  as  shy  and  as  serious  as  Sid  was. 
For  years,  they  were  Fort  Worth's  most 
beautiful  young  couple.  They  raised  their 
daughters,  collected  modern  art  together, 
erected  their  magnificent  glass-and-steel  home 
and  filled  it  with  contemporary  furniture.  As 
Sid  built  his  business,  Anne,  a  serious  ballet 
aficionado,  built  the  Fort  Worth  Ballet,  al- 
most from  scratch.  Over  time,  she  came  to 
run  it,  Fort  Worthians  say.  with  an  iron  fist. 
"Nothing  happened  at  the  ballet  that  Anne 
didn't  want,"  says  one  man. 

Eventually,  Sid  and  Anne  made  their  en- 
trance into  New  York  society.  They  bought 
a  Fifth  Avenue  pied-a-terre  for  $5  million 
and  had  their  portraits  done  by  Andy  War- 
hol. Anne  began  appearing  in  the  pages 
of  W,  attending  the  couture  shows  in  Eu- 
rope, and,  with  Sid,  showing  up  at  New 
York's  big  society  parties.  Anne  also  joined 
the  boards  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet 
and  its  School  of  American  Ballet,  and 
she  took  her  work  as  a  tireless  fund-raiser 
very  seriously.  She  became  close  to  the 
company's  dashing  and  charismatic  direc- 
tor, Peter  Martins,  and  the  year  before  Sid 
left  her,  she  caused  a  mini-scandal  of  her 
own  in  New  York  by  threatening  to  with- 
draw her  support  and  her  money  from 
these  institutions  if  their  co-founder,  the 
feared  and  respected  Lincoln  Kirstein, 
didn't  reinstate  an  employee  he  had  fired. 
In  Fort  Worth,  she  was  known  as  "Big  A- 
yun,"  to  distinguish  her  from  Robert's  wife, 
"Little  A-yun."  It  was  only  one  of  the 
things  that  she  had  come  to  dislike  about 
Fort  Worth.  Her  relationship  with  Sid's  par- 
ents was  tense,  and  so,  increasingly,  was  her 
marriage. 

Still,  no  one  thought  that  Sid  would  di- 
vorce her.  Certainly  not  to  marry  Mer- 
cedes, who  was  about  as  different  from 
Anne  as  any  woman  could  be.  Mercedes 
was  exuberant,  fun,  warmhearted,  a  little 
plump,  and  quite  a  party  girl.  "She  was 
kind  of  wicked,  fast,  and  funny,"  says  a 
friend.  Born  Mercedes  Tavacoli,  in  Iran, 
she  enjoyed  telling  people  that  her  father, 
a  businessman,  had  named  her  after  his  fa- 
vorite car.  Related  through  her  mother's 
second  marriage  to  the  Shah's  wife.  Em- 
press Farah— although  how  closely,  no  one 
knew— Mercedes  was  educated  in  Geneva 
and  is  fluent  in  Farsi,  French,  and  English. 
Rumored  to  have  been  linked  to  the  fi- 
nancier Sir  Jimmy  Goldsmith  and  to  the 
Swiss  industrialist  Baron  Hans  Heinrich 
Thyssen-Bornemisza,  Mercedes  met  Kel- 
logg, who  was  27  years  her  senior,  in  Eu- 
rope when  she  was  working  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  handicrafts.  "I  think 
she  was  happy  with  [Kellogg]  at  first,  but 
she  was  always  looking  for  something  more. 
More  of  everything,"  says  a  friend. 

Sid's  divorce  from  Anne  was  bitter  and 


protracted.  The  negotiations  dragged  on  for 
more  than  a  year  and  then,  mysteriously,  af- 
ter several  witnesses  produced  by  Anne's 
lawyers  were  deposed,  it  was  settled  almost 
overnight.  A  friend  of  Anne's  says  that 
those  witnesses  made  allegations  about  Mer- 
cedes's past,  and  that  this  could  be  the  rea- 
son Sid  has  rarely  spoken  to  his  ex-wife  since 
then.  And  the  reason  Mercedes  has  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  people  who 
were  Anne's  friends.  Says  a  person  close  to 
Mercedes,  "She  has  every  reason  to  dislike 
Anne  Bass.  You  find  out  the  ex-wife  is  say- 
ing horrible  things  about  you  and  your  past, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

Like  his  brother  Robert,  Sid  bought  his 
freedom  with  Disney  stock.  Of  the 
$275  million  he  paid  to  Anne  at  the  di- 
vorce, one  of  the  largest  settlements  ever, 
about  half  was  in  Disney  stock.  Six  weeks 
after  the  divorce  was  final,  he  married 
Mercedes  in  a  lavish  ceremony  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel. 

Sid,  friends  say,  has  been  blissfully  hap- 
py with  Mercedes.  As  he  did  with  Anne, 
he  has  become  deeply  involved  in  her  in- 
terests, attending  and  supporting  the  opera 
and  the  symphony  and  financing  her  pas- 
sions for  decorating  and  entertaining.  Mer- 
cedes, on  the  other  hand,  has  become  much 
less  fun,  people  say.  She  has  lost  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  weight,  become  terribly 
serious  in  her  dress  and  manner,  and  in- 
creasingly taken  on  the  Duchess  of  Wind- 
sor's hard-chic  and  not  terribly  happy  look. 
She  has  cut  off  many  friends  from  her 
past,  preferring  to  socialize  only  with  a 
very  small,  exclusive  group  that  includes 
Jayne  Wrightsman,  the  de  la  Rentas,  and 
the  Kissingers.  Indeed,  these  days  in  New 
York,  it  is  Anne  Bass  who  is  by  far  the  more 
popular  of  the  two;  apparently  happy  with 
her  boyfriend  of  several  years,  Julian  Leth- 
bridge,  an  English  banker  who  is  now  a 
painter,  she  has  loosened  up  and  is,  com- 
pared with  Mercedes,  the  one  who  is  much 
more  fun. 

"I  think  Mercedes  has  become  very 
pompous  about  too  many  things  in  the  last 
few  years,  but  when  she  lets  her  hair  down 
she  can  become  very  romping  and  fun," 
says  a  friend.  "It  happens  to  people.  Mer- 
cedes became  frightfully  impressed  with 
her  husband's  money."  If  she  is  haughty 
and  cold  in  public  these  days,  that  does 
not  come  out  with  Sid,  friends  say.  "You 
go  to  the  house,  there  is  always  music  play- 
ing," says  Oscar  de  la  Renta.  "She  always 
tries  to  create  a  very  happy  atmosphere  for 
him."  She  has  taken  up  fishing  and  shoot- 
ing because  these  are  Sid's  passions,  and 
she  has  even  learned  to  love  Fort  Worth. 
"Mercedes  is  very,  very  gay,"  says  de  la 
Renta.  "Sid  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
the  computer,  so  Mercedes  calls  the  comput- 
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er  'Concita'  and  makes  a  big  jealous  scene 
about  'Concita  when  he  has  been  on  for  a 
long  time." 

Sid  has  been  so  happy  with  Mercedes,  one 
woman  says,  "that  he  hasn't  had  his  eye  on 
the  ball.  He  has  been  very  in  thrall  to  her." 
'it's  like  when  John  Gutfreund  fell,"  says  a 
friend.  "People  said,  Was  it  Susan's  fault? 
Did  she  distract  him?  People  always  blame 
the  wives."  It  is  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say 
about  Sid,  says  another  friend  of  his.  "I  don't 
think  anybody  runs  Sid  Bass's  life  unless  he 
wants  you  to  run  it,"  says  this  man.  "I  don't 
think  Sid  has  been  distracted  from  his  busi- 
ness. He  distracted  himself.  He  chose  himself 
to  live  a  different  life." 

Even  Eisner  was  surprised  when  he  learned 
that  Sid  Bass  had  borrowed  on  margin 
against  his  Disney  stock.  Bass  was  in  Rome 
with  Mercedes  when  he  called  Eisner  on 
September  6  and  told  Disney's  chairman 
that  he  was  under  some  financial  pressure. 
"I  knew  he  was  high  on  some  cable  com- 
panies and  stuff  like  that,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  he  had  leveraged  [his  Disney 
stock],"  Eisner  says.  "He  didn't  bring  me 
into  the  fact  that  he  had  this  problem  until 
it  became  a  problem  there  was  no  recourse 
from."  Five  days  after  that  phone  call,  the 
horror  of  September  11  made  it  clear  that 
Bass's  problems  were  going  to  get  worse. 
Disney's  stock  had  been  under  pressure  for 
some  time  and,  indeed,  had  been  slipping 
steadily  since  April,  reflecting  investors' 
growing  disenchantment  with  the  compa- 
ny's performance  and  with  Eisner.  A  steep 
decline  in  attendance  at  Disney's  theme 
parks,  low  ratings  at  ABC,  problems  with 
Disney's  stores  and  the  company's  Internet 
efforts,  and  doubts  about  the  once  vaunted 
Eisner's  management  and  long-term  strategy 
—all  these  issues  had  taken  their  toll  on 
Disney's  stock  before  September  li.  After 
the  terrorist  attacks,  Bass  needed  to  find 
cash  fast  to  meet  the  margin  calls  he  knew 
would  be  coming. 

It  had  actually  made  sense  for  Bass  to 
borrow  against  his  Disney  holdings.  His 
family  had  bought  much  of  their  stock  at 
very  low  prices,  and  leveraging  shares  was 
a  way  to  avoid  selling  them  and  incurring 
massive  capital-gains  taxes.  Borrowing 
against  the  shares  was  also  a  way  to  diversi- 
fy his  investment  portfolio,  which  was  per- 
haps too  heavily  concentrated  in  Disney, 
without  having  to  cut  his  ties  to  the  compa- 
ny he  had  become  very  attached  to.  Over 
the  years,  although  he  had  always  refused 
to  take  a  seat  on  the  board,  Bass  was  deeply 
involved  in  Disney.  He  spoke  to  Eisner  sev- 
eral times  a  week  about  everything  from  ac- 
quisitions to  investments,  to  new  technolo- 


gies in  the  communications  field.  "I  would 
always  look  at  Sid  to  Michael  as  'of  coun- 
sel.' Michael  always  turned  to  Sid  to  get  his 
opinions,"  says  AMG  chairman  Michael 
Ovitz,  who  was  one  of  Eisner's  best  friends 
and  had  a  brief  and  stormy  tenure  as 
Disney's  president  from  August  1995  to 
December  1996.  When  Disney,  in  1995, 
bought  ABC  for  $19  billion  in  what  was 
then  the  biggest  media  merger  to  date,  Eis- 
ner asked  Bass  to  assist  him  in  the  negotia- 
tions. "They  were  as  close  as  brothers," 
says  Ovitz  of  the  relationship  between  Bass 
and  Eisner.  "They  had  a  very,  very  close  tie." 
"Bass  has  always  been  one  of  Michael's 
protectors  in  the  company,"  says  a  Disney 
investor  who  is  critical  of  the  company's 
performance.  "With  Sid  gone  as  a  major 
shareholder,  Michael  is  vulnerable." 

What  amazes  Wall  Street  financiers  is 
that  Sid  Bass  did  not  have  enough  cash  on 
hand  to  meet  his  margin  calls.  That  was 
the  real  shock  of  September  20.  "Borrow- 
ing the  money  was  smart,"  says  one.  "Most 
people,  though,  do  not  have  such  big  mar- 
gin calls,  or  they  have  the  cash  to  cover 
them.  They  don't  get  sold  out,  like  the 
Hunts  or  Long  Term  Capital,  or  Steinberg. 
He  got  sold  out,  or  he  was  forced  to  sell." 
Equally  surprising  is  the  fact  that  Bass  had 
been  borrowing  not  just  against  Disney 
stock.  He  had  been  getting  and  meeting 
margin  calls  before  September  11  but  not 
on  Disney-backed  loans,  says  his  adviser 
Clive  Bode.  Bass  had  borrowed  using 
Disney  stock  as  collateral,  but  only  "to  a 
limited  extent,"  says  Bode.  "Did  we  have 
significant  outflows  of  cash?  The  answer 
to  that  is  yes,  we  did.  We  looked  to  the 
Disney  securities  as  a  source  of  liquidity 
with  which  to  fund  these  outflows  of  cash. 
Were  these  outflows  related  to  Disney?  A 
little  bit,  not  much  though,"  he  says.  "We 
had  other  securities  that  needed  support- 
ing." Bass,  it  turns  out,  had  also  borrowed 
against  other  stocks  in  his  portfolio  that 
were  far  less  liquid,  or  salable,  than  Dis- 
ney. And  those  stocks,  which  Bode  did  not 
name,  had  been  in  trouble  for  some  time 
before  September  11. 

After  so  many  years  of  successful  invest- 
ing, Bass,  bankers  say,  had  begun  to  make 
some  big  mistakes.  "He  made  a  lot  of  stag- 
geringly bad  investments,"  says  one  financier. 
"The  problem  was  not  borrowing,"  says  an 
investor.  "It  was  what  he  put  it  into:  NTL, 
GlobalStar,  Warnaco,  Sirius— that  is  specu- 
lative stuff." 

According  to  some  estimates,  Bass  had  a 
paper  loss  of  around  $700  million  in  the 
last  year  just  on  a  few  telecommunications 
investments  that  he  had  made  around  1998. 
That  year,  when  he  had  $105  million  invest- 
ed in  GlobalStar,  tor  example,  the  satellite 
company's  stock  was  trading  at  around 
$22.  At  the  end  of  1999,  the  stock  was 


trading  at  $44,  and  his  investment  \  tsJ 
grown  to  $379.7  million.  Trading  in  Glol  l  i 
Star's  stock  was  suspended  in  Novembei  1  jt 
65  cents  a  share,  and  the  company  is  n  !  U 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Similarly,  !  p. 
1998,  CoreComm,  the  telecom-and-Inten  :  fi 
service  company  in  which  Bass  then  h  ;  ri 
$96  million  invested,  was  trading  at  $ 
Today  it  is  worth  about  15  cents  a  sha 
Bass  partnerships  have  seen  the  value 
other  investments  shrivel  as  well.  A  $ 
million  investment  in  LaQuinta  Cor) 
formerly  Meditrust,  made  around  19! 
soared  to  $500  million  in  value  at  o 
point,  but  today  it  is  worth  about  $78  mj 
lion,  up  from  just  $50  million  in  mi 
September.  A  Bass  investment  in  Inspi  j 
Insurance,  a  Fort  Worth  insurance-servici. 
operation,  went  from  $34  a  share  in  19'  | 
to  36  cents  as  of  last  month. 

It  is  a  mystery  how  Bass  got  involved  in  'j 
many  investments  that  soured.  Some  pe  \  t 
pie  wonder  if  part  of  the  blame  belongs   1 1 
Thomas  Taylor,  the  arbitrage  whiz  and  fc:|| 
mer  Kidder  Peabody  trader,  who  succeedtill 
Rainwater  as  one  of  Bass's  top  advisers.  /^  \  l 
ter  working  together  for  nearly  20  yeariji 
Bass  and  Taylor  split  up  in  1999.  Shortly  bi 
fore  that,  a  hedge  fund  that  Taylor  had  S'.ii 
up  ran  into  trouble  and  was  taken  over  1: ; ! 
the  Basses.  However,  although  Taylor  maciM 
a  number  of  shaky  investments,  such  as  th|; 
LaQuinta  deal,  blaming  him  for  the  receidi 
problems  doesn't  hold  up.  Even  after  Tayloll 
left,  Bass  partnerships  continued  to  increasa  j 
the  family's  holdings  in  high-tech  companieii 
such  as  GlobalStar,  Sirius  Satellite,  ami 
NTL.  How  could  Bass  have  gotten  s  i|i 
caught  up,  like  a  small  investor,  in  the  telaj| 
com  frenzy?  In  some  way,  the  stage  mam 
have  been  set  long  ago  when  Bass,  wifijl 
Rainwater,  first  set  his  sights  on  weak  coim( 
panics  with  the  potential  for  enormous  imi 
provement.  For  many  years  that  proved  td 
be  a  winning  strategy,  but  it  is  also  one  thall 
is  tricky  to  manage  in  an  economic  dowiw 
turn,  especially  if  one  is  heavily  concend 
trated  in  a  single  industry,  as  Bass  was  ii 
telecommunications.  As  for  the  nearly  $5011 
million  Warnaco  investment,  Bass  mad** 
that  one  on  his  own,  six  months  after  Tayloil! 
left.  He  is  said  to  have  been  stunned  when 
the  company  filed  for  bankruptcy.  His  judgi 
ment  may  have  been  clouded  by  his  friend' 
ship  with  Warnaco's  Linda  Wachner,  who 
spent  Christmas  2000  with  Sid  and  Mer 
cedes  at  their  home  in  Fort  Worth.  Fol 
years  before  her  fall,  Wachner  had  bedaz^ 
zled  many  of  the  country's  more  aggressive! 
moguls  and  corporate  raiders,  impressing^ 
them  with  her  financial  cleverness  and  thel 
way  she  built  Warnaco  into  a  major  corpo-« 
ration.  Along  the  way,  however,  she  became! 
known  as  one  of  the  roughest  and  coarsest! 
of  C.E.O.'s.  She  also  gained  a  reputation  for| 
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iiduously  courting  the  very  rich,  the  only 
Dlanation  that  some  of  Bass's  friends  can 
'e  for  the  friendship  between  him  and 
ichner.  "She  swings  the  incense,"  says 
e.  "Flattery,  flattery,  flattery."  How  Bass 
s  convinced  to  invest  millions  in  Warna- 
is  less  clear  to  his  friends.  Perhaps  Sid 
ss  is  greedier  than  people  realize,  or  may- 
he  was  at  a  loss  without  a  top  adviser,  or 
;t  simply  not  paying  attention  in  the  way 
It  he  used  to. 

t  wasn't  easy,  in  the  end,  for  Bass  to  sell 
his  Disney  shares.  Stuck  in  Rome,  he 
d  to  do  much  of  the  work  from  a  hotel 
3m,  where  he  sat  talking  on  the  phone  to 


Fort  Worth,  pulling  together  all  the  differ- 
ent Bass  trusts  in  which  he  had  put  the 
Disney  shares.  He  sold  not  only  from  his 
own  portfolio,  but  also  from  his  parents', 
his  daughters',  and  that  of  his  brother  Lee 
and  Lee's  children.  Overnight,  the  Basses' 
stake  dropped  from  more  than  9  percent  of 
the  company  to  2.9  percent.  Devastating  as 
it  was,  the  main  damage,  friends  say,  has 
been  to  Sid's  pride,  not  to  his  wealth.  "We 
are  not  losing  sleep  over  Sid  and  Mercedes's 
financial  situation,"  says  one.  "It  hurts  to 
lose  $2  billion,  but  not  so  much  if  you  have 
another  $2  billion." 

A  week  after  the  Disney  sale,  Sid  and 
Mercedes  had  30  of  their  friends  to  dinner 


at  their  New  York  apartment.  Linda  Wach- 
ner  was  there,  as  were  the  de  la  Rentas 
and  the  Eisners.  The  mood  was  upbeat,  as 
Mercedes  always  insists  it  be  for  Sid.  Eis- 
ner gave  a  lovely  toast,  friends  recall,  about 
how  honorable  and  ethical  Sid  was,  and 
Eisner  says  he  meant  it  from  the  heart. 
"Lve  never  had  anybody  who  has  had  a 
bigger  disappointment,"  Eisner  says,  "who 
handled  it  the  way  Sid  handled  it.  Total 
professional.  Total  gentleman.  When  I 
asked  him  ...  at  dinner,  'Was  it  really  this 
person's  fault,  or  that  person's  fault,  or 
somebody  inside  this  operation?'  he  said, 
'No.  If  you  have  to  put  the  blame  anywhere, 
I'm  the  one  to  blame.'"  D 
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NTiNUED  FROM  PAGE  2 1 >)  whilc  at  the  task, 
did  not  want  any  food  or  drink,  carried 
;  special  wallpaper  razor  in  his  teeth,  did 
;  job  perfectly,  refused  any  money,  and 
;n,  as  politely  and  as  silently  as  he  had  ar- 
ed,  disappeared. 

In  recent  years  Giberson  had  taken  up 
If,  but  success  eluded  him,  in  part,  his 
snds  thought,  because  his  hands  were  too 
;  for  the  clubs.  No  one  wanted  to  face  that 
:e  and  that  strength  in  a  fight.  What  the 
ler  firemen  remembered,  though,  was  not 
much  Giberson's  use  of  his  physical  pow- 
as  the  mere  threat  of  it.  Once  Giberson 
otted  a  man  slapping  a  woman  around. 
;  suddenly  caught  the  man  in  his  enor- 
3us  arms,  thereby  letting  him  know  that 
ch  a  thing  was  never,  and  he  meant  never, 
happen  again. 

Things  were  to  be  done  right  with  Giber- 
n.  Matt  Malecki  was  his  friend,  but  once 
a  hot  summer  night  Malecki  had  gone 
t  on  a  run  without  his  mask.  Giberson 
Tiped  all  over  him— it  was  a  small  thing, 
t  Matt  had  been  careless,  and  no  one  ever 
ew  whether  a  fire  was  going  to  be  serious 
not;  you  had  to  wear  your  mask.  Malecki 
in't  argue,  he  apologized:  "Jimmy,  you're 
;ht."  It  was  that  simple. 

though  Bruce  Gary  was  not  as  tall  as 
.  Giberson— he  was  perhaps  five  nine  or 
e  ten— the  others  were  in  awe  of  his  sheer 
ysical  strength  as  well.  He  weighed  in  at 
0  pounds,  most  of  it  solid  muscle.  It 
is  Gary  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
mating  a  weight  room  in  the  house,  and 
worked  out  there  all  the  time.  He  was  a 
nsiderable  athlete— a  good  softball  play- 
a  good  hockey  player,  and  a  good  skier. 
It  he  did  not  let  his  passion  for  sports 
d  staying  in  shape  get  in  the  way  of  his 
ssion  for  smoking.  The  other  men  would 
k  him  how  he  could  work  out  every  day 


and  then  smoke  afterward,  but  he  would 
just  tell  them  that  was  a  dumb  question. 

Gary  had  been  with  the  department  20 
years.  His  daughter  was  going  to  get  mar- 
ried, he  said,  in  June  of  2002,  and  then  he 
planned  to  retire  and  go  back  to  plumbing 
full-time.  He  was  a  terrific  plumber,  which 
helped  him  in  his  job  as  a  chauffeur  for  the 
engine,  because  he  could  always  find  water 
and  manage  to  pump  it. 

Gary  was,  by  consensus,  the  dominating 
force  in  the  house.  What  he  wanted  to  hap- 
pen tended  to  happen,  and  what  he  op- 
posed tended  not  to.  His  authority  came, 
said  one  fireman,  from  his  righteousness— 
an  odd  word,  he  added,  to  apply  to  a  fire- 
man, especially  a  rough  and  tough  one  such 
as  Gary.  But  if  anyone  was  serious— indeed 
righteous— about  the  traditions  of  the  house, 
about  there  being  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  do  things,  it  was  Bruce  Gary. 

Nicknames  are  important  in  a  firehouse, 
and  Bruce  Gary  was  a  master  dispenser  of 
them.  His  own  was  Slip  Mahoney,  after  one 
of  the  tough  kids  in  the  Bowery  Boys,  or 
Bruce  the  Bully,  a  nickname  he  did  not  in 
any  way  mind,  since  it  implied  his  power 
within  the  house.  Everyone  else  seemed  to 
carry  one  of  his  nicknames.  Mike  Kotula 
was  going  through  a  divorce,  so  he  became 
Mickey  the  Lover.  Another  fireman,  not 
known  for  his  speed  in  picking  up  the  tab 
when  it  was  his  turn  to  pay  at  a  bar  or  restau- 
rant, became  Skippy  Cheap  Cheap.  Some- 
one else,  for  reasons  they  could  never  quite 
remember,  became  known  as  Feta  Cheese. 

Gary  could  be  very  hard  on  young  fire- 
men coming  in— testing  them  constant- 
ly, monitoring  them  for  just  a  trace  of  the 
slacker,  coming  down  on  them  quickly  when 
he  saw  signs  of  weakness.  But  with  Gary  it 
was  never  harassment  for  harassment's  sake; 
it  was  always  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
firehouse,  and  it  was  always  about  whether 
the  younger  firemen  were  measuring  up. 
His  wariness  of  firemen  who  had  been 


to  college  and  his  belief  that  they  might 
think  they  were  above  the  more  menial  as- 
pects of  firehouse  life  were  well  known, 
and  younger  men  coming  into  the  house 
were  always  warned  to  tread  lightly  in  this 
area.  If  Gary  thought  something  was  a  bit 
too  fancy,  then  he  would  say  it  was  "avant- 
garde,"  which  somehow  came  out  as  "ad- 
vent guard."  When  Sean  Newman  joined 
40/35  in  1997,  Gary  asked  him,  "Hey,  kid, 
what  did  you  do  before  you  became  a  fire- 
man?" Newman,  a  college  graduate,  had 
known  it  was  coming,  and  he  was  ready.  "I 
was  a  sandhog,"  replied  Newman,  who 
then  weighed  175  pounds  and  had,  in  fact, 
worked  as  a  journalist  for  Reuters.  For  a 
moment  Gary  was  impressed— the  kid  was 
slim,  but  he  was  a  sandhog,  and  sandhogs 
were  stand-up  guys  who  built  underwater 
tunnels,  one  of  the  city's  toughest  and  riski- 
est jobs.  "There  was  this  very  long  pause," 
recalls  Newman,  "and  then  Bruce's  eye  trav- 
eled first  to  my  very  soft  hands  and  then  to 
my  pipestem  arms,  and  even  he  began  to 
laugh.  He  knew  he  had  been  taken,  if  only 
for  a  minute  or  so— but  I  got  a  bit  of  dis- 
pensation." 

If  a  younger  man  failed  to  meet  Gary's 
standards,  he  might  say,  "I  don't  think 
he's  going  to  be  with  us  very  long"  or  "Take 
a  good  look  because  you  won't  see  him  in 
a  few  years."  But  if  a  probie  was  working 
hard,  Gary  would  always  know,  and  he 
would  respect  that  commitment.  No  one 
took  more  seriously  the  responsibility  of  all 
senior  firemen  to  teach  the  new  men.  Ray 
Pfeifer,  a  formidable  man  who  weighs  well 
over  200  pounds,  remembers  Gary  was 
there  when  he  caught  his  first  fire.  Pfeifer 
was  on  the  nozzle,  that  is,  he  was  the  man 
holding  the  hose,  going  right  smack  into 
the  fire.  It  was  a  job  that  was  both  physi- 
cally tough  and  scary,  and  Pfeifer  was,  he 
recalls,  incredibly  nervous.  Gary  was  the 
backup,  and  he  had  kept  a  very  sharp  eye 
on  Pfeifer,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  all 
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right.  After  a  few  minutes  of  tentative  ad- 
vancing, Pfeifer  felt  an  astonishingly  strong 
arm  come  around  him  from  behind,  lock- 
ing him  into  position  and  lifting  him  off 
the  ground,  as  if  he  weighed  nothing.  It 
was  Gary,  who  slowly  and  steadily  pushed 
and  carried  the  nervous  rookie  into  the  fire. 
Gary's  utter  calm  gradually  washed  over 
Pfeifer— and  then  they  did  it,  put  out  the 
fire.  Afterward,  there  was  a  big,  cool  smile 
on  Gary's  face,  a  smirk  almost.  "Welcome 
to  the  New  York  Fire  Department,"  he  said. 

Lieutenant  John  Ginley,  the  officer  on  the 
engine  that  morning,  was  cool  and  in 
control  as  the  bad  news  came  in.  Relatively 
new  to  the  house— he  had  been  there  three 
and  a  half  years— he  was  extremely  capable 
but  very  quiet,  "almost  like  a  priest,"  one 
of  the  senior  men  said.  If  he  seemed  to  be 
outside  the  usual  firehouse  games,  he  was 
never  out  of  sync  with  the  job  or  the 
house,  the  men  thought.  He  seemed  young. 


working  Monday  night  into  Tuesday  morn- 
ing on  a  24-hour  shift,  phoned  April  to 
tell  her  to  turn  on  the  television  set.  The 
Engine  had  not  yet  been  called,  he  said. 
She  was  watching  television  as  the  second 
plane  hit,  and  seeing  the  sheer  magnitude 
of  the  explosion,  she  knew  it  was  serious. 
She  took  some  comfort  in  believing  that 
John  was  probably  still  at  the  firehouse, 
way  up  on  66th  Street.  There  were  a  million 
firehouses  between  there  and  the  World 
Trade  Center,  she  thought,  and  even  if  the 
men  from  Engine  40  made  a  run  down  to 
the  site,  it  would  take  time,  and  they  would 
probably  be  out  on  the  street,  doing  some 
form  of  E.M.S. 

John  Ginley 's  next  call  was  to  his  broth- 
er Bob,  also  a  fireman.  Four  days  earlier,  on 
September  7.  Bob's  third  son,  Ryan  John 
Ginley,  had  been  born.  Since  John  was 
also  a  third  son,  this  child  was  his  name- 
sake. Bob  was  at  home,  in  Warwick,  just 
putting  his  boys  on  the  school  bus.  when 
the  phone  rang.  "Have  you  seen  the  televi- 
sion news?"  John  asked  him.  Bob  turned 
the  set  on.  He  thought  John's  voice  sounded 


30,000  applicants  had  taken  the  test,  an 
when  the  list  was  posted.  Bob  was  the  4261) 
highest  scorer,  and  John  was  around  1,40( 
John  went  off  to  college,  but  nothing  that 
offered  changed  his  mind  about  a  career  i 
the  Fire  Department. 

Later,  when  everyone  spoke  of  John  as 
hero  making  a  hero's  decisions,  April  Gii 
ley  was  uncomfortable.  What  she  had  a 
ways  liked  about  him  was  his  modesty  an 
how  quiet  he  was— he  was,  she  believec 
the  antithesis  of  a  man  who  thought  he  wa  i 
a  hero.  There  was  nothing  showy  abou  i 
him.  April  and  John  had  first  gone  out  tc  1 
gether  when  she  was  27  and  he  was  24.  Shii 
had  met  him  with  Bob  and  their  frieni ' 
Steve  Milana  on  Memorial  Day  weekeni  i 
1988,  on  an  outing  on  Steve's  boat.  Shj 
spent  most  of  the  day  talking  to  John,  whc  | 
it  turned  out,  was  an  unusually  good  lister  ii 
er.  That  was  unexpected.  Most  men  liked  ti  I 
impress  women,  and  the  way  they  tried  tcij 
do  that  was  by  talking.  | 

She  and  John  started  dating  soon  afteii 
and  when  Steve  said  something  to  John  aboui| 
calling  her  for  a  date,  asking  whether  hn| 


ENGINE  40:  From  left,  Michael  D'Auria,  Bruce  Gary,  Lieutenant  John  Ginley,  Michael  Lynch.  Dan  Marshall,  and  Steve  Mercado. 


but  his  drills  were  as  impressive  and  pre- 
cise as  those  of  a  true  veteran.  One  of  the 
things  others  liked  about  him  was  that  he 
studied  not  so  much  for  a  promotion  as  to 
excel  at  his  job.  A  few  times  a  year,  though, 
at  picnics  and  Christmas  parties,  the  men 
glimpsed  another  John  Ginley.  a  different 
and  totally  relaxed  man,  all  play  with  his 
two  children. 

That  morning,  in  Warwick,  New  York, 
an  hour  and  a  half  north  of  the  city,  April 
Casey  Ginley  was  trying  to  re-adjust  to  the 
fall  routine.  The  kids  were  going  back  to 
school,  and  she  would  return  to  her  job  at 
a  Japanese  cosmetics  company.  The  sum- 
mer had  been  an  idyllic  time  for  the  fami- 
ly. They  had  gone  to  Phoenix  for  a  wed- 
ding and  then  camped  near  the  Grand 
Canyon;  later  they  had  camped  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.  The  weather  had  not  been  espe- 
cially good,  and,  truth  to  tell,  April  was 
not  that  fond  of  camping,  but  with  no  tele- 
vision set  to  distract  the  children  there  had 
been  wonderful  family  discussions  every 
night. 

When  the  first  plane  crashed  into  the 
World  Trade  Center,  John,  who  had  been 


unusually  somber  and  tight,  as  if  he  was 
making  an  effort  to  sound  controlled.  "Are 
you  going?"  Bob  asked  his  brother.  "Not 
yet."  John  answered. 

The  Ginleys  were  a  fire-fighting  fami- 
ly. Their  father,  Joseph,  was  a  fireman 
in  New  York  City,  and  four  of  his  five 
sons  eventually  became  firemen.  Joseph 
Ginley  never  pushed  his  sons  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  but  he  had  loved  his  job. 
When  the  boys  were  growing  up  he  had 
talked  about  the  camaraderie  and  the 
rare  friendships  among  men  who  lived  to- 
gether and  were  willing  to  die  for  one  an- 
other. That  kind  of  loyalty  was  special  on 
this  earth,  he  believed.  Most  of  all  there 
was  a  sense  of  doing  something  of  value, 
something  that  mattered  in  your  com- 
munity. His  sons,  Joseph  said,  grew  up 
in  firehouses;  the  firemen  were  like  uncles 
to  them. 

When  Bob  was  18'/:  and  John  was  17'/: 
they  took  the  Fire  Department  exam,  and 
both  did  well:  Bob  scored  a  98  on  the  writ- 
ten and  a  100  on  the  physical,  John  a  99  on 
the  written  and  a  95  on  the  physical.  Some 


oi 


would  mind,  John  said  yes,  as  a  matter 
fact,  he  would.  At  the  time,  April  had  jusi< 
broken  off  an  engagement  with  anotheJ 
man,  and  she  was  still  somewhat  bruised^ 
She  kept  saying  to  herself,  I  don't  want  tdl 
fall  in  love,  I  don't  want  to  fall  in  love.  Bull 
then,  after  about  six  months,  she  turnedsj 
to  John  one  night  and  asked  him  wherefl 
this  was  going  and  how  serious  he  was4 
"Are  you  asking  me  to  marry  you?"  hd 
said.  He  immediately  went  shopping  for  a  I 
ring,  and  they  were  married  a  year  and  ai 
half  later.  ' 

I 

April  remembered  the  one  time  ihati 
John's  behavior  changed  greatly,  andii 
she  thought  her  marriage  might  have  beeai 
in  trouble.  It  happened  around  the  time  ofi 
the  birth  of  their  son.  Suddenly  the  lov-< 
ing  man  who  had  always  been  there  for  herd 
was  virtually  unreachable— distant,  cold,  andu 
pulled  into  himself.  Perhaps,  she  thought,i( 
he  was  seeing  someone  else,  although  that.( 
seemed  very  unlikely. 

Slowly  the  story  came  out.  He  had  beeni 
on  a  run  up  around  the  Grand  Concourses 
and  190th  Street  in  the  Bronx,  and  the  En-« 
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ine  got, to  the  building  a  little  slower  than 
;  should  have,  John  believed.  He  arrived 
ist  as  a  young  woman— perhaps  18  or  20— 
lanicked  and  jumped  from  an  upper  floor. 
Vhat  made  it  so  painful  was  that  the  wom- 
n's  situation  had  not  been  that  perilous; 
lere  had  been  more  than  enough  time  to 
ave  her.  If  only  she  hadn't  panicked,  he 
ept  saying  to  April,  and  if  only  we  had 
otten  there  one  minute  earlier.  Just  one 
linute!  He  could  not  stop  thinking  about 
:.  Finally,  covertly,  April  called  his  brother 
nd  asked  him  to  help.  The  brothers  talked, 
nd  Bob  told  John  of  a  run  in  which  he 
ad  carried  out  the  burned  body  of  a  child, 
child  they  had  just  missed  saving.  Some- 
mes  in  this  job,  he  reminded  his  brother, 
ou  do  not  get  there  in  time.  After  that 
ilk,  John  Ginley  gradually  returned  to  be- 
ig  himself 

3n  September  11,  after  his  brother  had 
told  him  of  the  terrorist  attack.  Bob 
:ft  for  the  hospital  to  see  his  wife  and 
ew  son.  Later  that  day,  when  he  checked 
ack  at  John's  firehouse,  he  was  told  they 


he  went  to  Lieutenant  Ginley  and  asked  to 
go  with  the  engine.  Ginley  said  they  hadn't 
been  called,  but  he  gave  Shea  permission  to 
come  along  if  they  were. 

Engine  40  got  the  call  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  second  plane  hit.  At  this 
point.  Shea  put  on  his  gear  and  took  along 
his  video  camera.  His  is  the  only  account  of 
what  happened  on  either  the  truck  or  the 
engine  on  the  ride  down,  because  he  was 
the  only  survivor  of  the  13  men  who  went 
out,  and  his  account  is  fragmentary  owing 
to  the  injuries,  both  physical  and  emotional, 
he  suffered  that  morning,  including  a  severe 
concussion. 

Shea  was  the  son  of  a  fireman  and 
brother  of  a  fireman,  but  he  seemed  young 
and  a  bit  naive— in  no  way  a  macho  kind 
of  guy.  He  was  aware  that  Steve  Mercado, 
the  resident  mimic,  imitated  him  by  pitch- 
ing his  voice  a  little  higher,  but  it  did  not 
bother  Shea— he  had  been  through  all  that 
before,  when  he  was  a  probie.  He  knew 
that  enduring  a  certain  sharp-edged  humor 
was  part  of  the  price  of  being  a  fireman. 
Besides,  Shea  was  uncommonly  good- 


might  have  his  first  cup  of  coffee,  and  he 
would  tease  Shea;  "This  tastes  old,  like  6;30 
coffee."  "No,  no,"  Shea  would  say,  "it's 
6;45  coffee."  "You  absolutely  sure  about 
that?"  Gary  would  say.  "It  tastes  more  like 
6:30  than  6;45." 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  house  had  oth- 
er jobs,  working  as  plumbers  or  car- 
penters, but  Shea's  was,  characteristically, 
quite  unfireman-like:  he  entertained  at  chil- 
dren's birthday  parties.  That  Kevin  imper- 
sonated Big  Bird,  a  Ninja  Turtle,  Barney, 
and  Elmo  did  not  entirely  please  Bruce 
Gary,  who  thought  it  somehow  beneath  a 
fireman's  dignity  to  dress  up  in  goofy  cos- 
tumes. "We  can't  have  someone  from  this 
house  going  as  Daffy  Duck  or  Barney!  A 
fireman  dressing  up  as  a  purple  dinosaur! 
Jesus!  You've  got  to  go  as  a  hero,"  Gary 
told  him.  "What  about  if  I  go  as  Spider- 
man?"  Kevin  asked,  and  Bruce  said,  yeah, 
that  was  better.  So  Shea  worked  a  few  par- 
ties as  Spiderman  and  in  time  even  showed 
up  as  the  superhero  at  the  firehouse  pic- 
nic, for  the  benefit  of  everyone's  kids. 


LADDER  35;  From  left,  Kevin  Bracken,  Captain  Frank  Callahan,  Jimmy  Giberson,  Vincent  Morello,  Michael  Otten,  and  Michael  Roberts. 


ad  left  at  9:24.  He  did  the  numbers  in 
is  head:  leaving  at  9:24,  going  down  the 
rowded  West  Side  Highway,  the  south  tow- 
r  collapsing  at  9:59,  and  the  north  one 
t  10:28— his  brother  had  probably  missed 
le  worst  of  it.  As  the  day  wore  on  and 
ley  heard  nothing  from  John,  Bob  told 
kpril  not  to  worry— John  was  probably 
verwhelmed  with  work.  But  by  5:00,  Bob 
ad  become  concerned;  it  was  just  too  long 
)r  someone  as  careful  as  John  not  to  check 
1.  At  the  same  time.  Bob  kept  checking 
'ith  the  40/35  firehouse,  and  he  eventually 
;arned  that  the  man  he  had  spoken  to  car- 
er had  gotten  it  wrong:  the  engine  had  left 
t  9:08,  not  9:24.  The  moment  he  heard 
le  correct  time.  Bob  Ginley  felt  a  chill  run 
own  his  spine. 

y^  evin  Shea,  a  34-year-old  fireman  who 
ivhad  joined  the  house  two  months  car- 
er, had  just  been  relieved  and  was  load- 
ig  his  personal  things  into  his  car,  parked 
cross  the  street,  when  he  heard  that  a 
lane  had  hit  the  north  tower.  He  tried  to 
et  on  the  truck,  which  was  his  usual  as- 
ignment,  but  all  the  seats  were  taken.  So 


looking,  and  finding  women  had  never  been 
a  problem. 

Shea  had  been  to  college  (well,  actually, 
as  he  liked  to  point  out,  a  number  of  col- 
leges—Stony Brook,  Emerson,  Suffolk,  and 
St.  Joseph's),  and  he  was  good  with  com- 
puters, better  with  them  than  anyone  else 
in  the  house.  But  his  tone  and  manner  set 
him  a  bit  apart  from  the  other  men.  With- 
in the  house  he  was  known  as  something  of 
a  flake— which  meant  talented,  smart  as  hell, 
amazingly  hardworking,  but  somehow  dif- 
ferent. It  was  a  description  he  would  not 
necessarily  have  disagreed  with. 

Shea  and  Bruce  Gary  were  not  exactly 
a  natural  fit,  but  Gary  always  spoke  well 
of  him  because  Shea  worked  maniacally 
hard— in  fact,  he  was  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  harder-working  young  men  in 
the  house's  recent  history.  For  a  time  Shea's 
nickname  was  Ricochet  (or  Rick  O'Shea) 
because  he  moved  around  the  firehouse  so 
fast.  Gary  particularly  liked  that  when 
Shea  made  coflee  in  the  morning  he  did 
not  make  simply  one  big  pot,  but,  because 
coffee  that  sits  gels  bitter,  he  would  make 
it  fresh  five  or  six  times.  At  7  a.m.,  Gary 


On  the  ride  down.  Shea  sat  across  from 
Mike  D'Auria,  who  was  all  of  25,  a  pro- 
bie so  green  that  he  had  not  yet  finished 
the  academy.  D'Auria  was  very  quiet,  the 
antithesis  of  Shea.  Shea  tried  to  engage  him 
in  conversation,  but  D'Auria  seemed  very 
much  within  himself.  Shea  thought  how 
hard  it  must  be  for  D'Auria,  who  had  been 
a  firefighter  for  all  of  eight  weeks,  to  be 
going  to  so  dangerous  a  site.  Shea  knew 
that  Steve  Kelly,  one  of  the  senior  men  at 
the  house,  thought  D'Auria  was  unusually 
reflective  and  sensitive. 

The  previous  weekend  D'Auria  had 
helped  cook  several  of  the  meals  at  the 
firehouse,  a  role  the  other  fireman  loved 
to  see  him  play,  because  he  alone  among 
them  was  a  genuine  chef  He  had  gone  to 
cooking  school  after  high  school,  had  ap- 
prenticed at  several  excellent  Manhattan 
restaurants,  and  was  about  to  start  work 
as  pastry  chef  of  a  restaurant  he  and  some 
friends  were  going  to  open  on  Staten  Is- 
land. The  chef  job,  he  was  sure,  would  knit 
perfectly  with  his  firehouse  hours. 

Kelly,  who  came  from  Yorkville,  a  tough 
neighborhood  on  the  East  Side  of  Manhat- 
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tan.  had  liked  D'Auria  from  the  start.  He 
sensed  they  were  struggling  with  the  same 
things,  trying  to  figure  out  what  a  good  life 
was— a  moral  and  spiritual  life.  They  had 
read  many  of  the  same  books,  and  Kelly 
was  impressed  that  D'Auria.  who  had 
grown  up  on  Staten  Island,  had  read  Car- 
los Castaneda,  not  exactly  a  firehouse  best- 
seller. 

D'Auria  was  unusual  for  a  kid  from  a 
blue-collar  neighborhood,  Kelly  thought; 
he  seemed  to  have  almost  no  prejudices 
at  all.  Part  of  it  was  the  influence  of  his 
mother.  Nancy  Marra.  who  hated  the  old 
ethnic  prejudices  that  she  had  grown  up 
among.  Part  of  it  as  well,  Kelly  was  sure, 
was  the  fact  that  D'Auria  had  worked 
in  so  many  New  York  restaurants,  which 
were  often  the  first  stop  for  many  of  the 
city's  newest  citizens,  who  worked  as  bus- 
boys  and  dishwashers.  D'Auria  had  seen 
how  difficult  their  lives  were,  and  how  hard 
they  worked,  and  how  vulnerable  they 
were  to  everyone  and  everything  around 
them  (especially  some  of  the  people  who 
employed  them),  and  he  had  come  to 
admire  their  strength  and  courage  and 
optimism. 

Even  as  a  boy,  Nancy  Marra  recalled, 
Michael  had  felt  a  certain  responsibility 
for  those  around  him.  He  was  only  11  years 
old  when  a  group  called  the  Guardian  An- 
gels had  become  popular  in  New  York  as 
a  kind  of  vigilante  force  trying  to  reduce 
crime.  Michael  was  fascinated  by  them, 
and  decided  that  he  was  a  de  facto  Guard- 
ian Angel.  He  started  to  patrol  his  school- 
yard, on  the  lookout  for  any  instances  of 
bullying,  until  the  school  principal  called 
his  mother  and  said  that  her  son  had  to 
stop— he  did  not  think  it  appropriate  for 
an  11-year-oid  to  be  a  self-appointed  vigi- 
lante. When  he  was  barely  20,  Michael 
had  worked  in  a  restaurant  kitchen  with  a 
friend  who  was  having  trouble  with  drugs 
and  who  had  gotten  his  girlfriend  preg- 
nant. When  Michael  heard,  he  simply  took 
off  his  rather  expensive  watch,  gave  it  to  his 
friend,  and  told  him  he  had  nine  months 
to  straighten  out  his  life,  adding.  "And 
every  time  you  look  at  that  watch  I  want 
you  to  think  of  how  much  time  you  have 
left  to  get  yourself  clean." 

One  thing  that  both  Nancy  Marra  and 
Steve  Kelly  remembered  was  that  Mike 
D'Auria  was  very  serious  about  his  tattoos. 
On  one  arm,  he  had  the  "serenity  prayer"— 
"God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the 
things  I  cannot  change,  the  courage  to 
change  the  things  I  can,  and  the  wisdom 
to  know  the  ditTerence  between  the  two"— 
and  a  tattoo  of  Saint  Anthony,  the  patron 
of  lost  things.  On  the  back  of  his  right 
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shoulder  there  was  a  tattoo  of  Saint  Michael, 
the  archangel,  which  his  mother  believed  he 
had  put  on  because  he  wanted  a  protector. 
He  had  been  planning  a  tattoo  for  his  oth- 
er arm;  he  wanted  to  put  a  Native  Ameri- 
can leader  there,  and  he  and  Steve  Kelly 
had  discussed  which  chief  it  should  be, 
with  Kelly  pushing  hard  for  Chief  Joseph 
of  the  Nez  Perce. 

After  her  son  died,  and  while  she  was 
still  trying  to  figure  out  what  it  was  that  had 
set  him  apart,  Nancy  Marra  found  an  essay 
that  his  nephew  Robert  Perretta  had  written 
for  a  grammar-school  assignment.  The  stu- 
dents had  been  asked  to  portray  someone 
they  knew,  and  Perretta  had  decided  to  de- 
scribe his  favorite  uncle:  "He  is  a  good  and 
holy  man.  He  thinks  no  one  should  have  a 
bad  life.  He  never  hates  anyone,  and  thinks 
everyone  should  have  a  good  life.  He  re- 
spects other  people  and  he  respects  him- 
self." How  odd.  she  thought,  that  an  11-year- 
old  should  get  it  so  exactly  right. 

As  they  neared  the  site,  Kevin  Shea  re- 
membered, they  saw  a  lot  of  smoke 
and  a  hole  in  one  of  the  towers  where  one 
of  the  planes  had  hit.  Cars  were  on  fire, 
having  been  hit  by  falling  debris.  And  then 
Shea  saw  people  jumping  from  the  build- 
ings, and  he  heard  the  thud  of  their  bodies 
as  they  hit  the  pavement— a  sound  he  will 
never  forget. 

Since  the  command  post  had  been  hit, 
communications  were  terrible,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  what 
their  orders  were.  Shea  was  carrying  a  Pur- 
ple K  extinguisher,  which  the  men  used  to 
fight  fires  involving  airplane  fuel,  though 
it  was  ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  mas- 
sive amount  of  fuel  that  drove  this  fire. 
While  they  waited.  Shea  took  his  camera 
out  and  started  videotaping  the  scene, 
thinking  it  might  eventually  make  a  good 
training  film.  Then  the  men  got  their  orders 
to  move  in.  Lieutenant  Ginley  led  them  to- 
ward the  south-tower  lobby;  Shea  was  a 
few  feet  behind  the  others  because  he  had 
been  putting  his  camera  away.  Lieutenant 
Ginley  had  given  him  permission  to  look 
for  his  brothers  from  Ladder  35.  What  the 
Engine  was  going  to  do  was  problematic  at 
this  point,  because  it  probably  wasn't  going 
to  be  able  to  do  anything  with  water. 

Joviana  Perez-Mercado  was  working  at 
her  job  handling  insurance  claims  for  a 
hospital  in  the  Bronx  when  she  heard  from 
someone  that  a  plane  had  hit  the  Trade 
Center.  She  called  her  husband,  Steve,  who 
was  at  the  firehouse.  He  was  not  supposed 
to  be  on  duty  that  morning,  but  he  had  re- 
arranged his  schedule  in  order  to  take  care 
of  some  family  chores  later  in  the  week.  "Is 
there  a  fire  at  the  World  Trade  Center?" 
she  asked.  The  department  radio,  which 


broadcast  all  the  local  fire  news,  had  noth-l 
ing  about  a  fire,  just  a  report  of  a  plane( 
hitting  one  of  the  towers.  "Is  that  all?"  sha 
asked.  Yes,  he  said.  But  a  few  minutes  lafci 
er,  when  the  second  plane  hit,  she  calledi 
him  back.  "I  know,  honey,"  he  said.  "Look< 
I've  got  to  go.  I  can't  talk  any  longer.  I'lll 
talk  to  you  later."  And  that  was  it,  shei 
thought  later,  that  was  it. 

Steve  Mercado  was  called  Rico,  aften 
"Rico  Suave,"  the  early-90s  hit  song  by  thei 
singer  Gerardo.  Mercado  had  grown  up  in 
the  Castle  Hill  section  of  the  Bronx.  His  fa-i 
ther.  who  was  Puerto  Rican.  worked  for  thei 
government  handling  unemployment  cases.> 
and  his  mother,  who  worked  for  the  schoolj 
system,  was  half  Irish  and  half  Germ.an,  buK 
by  dint  of  his  last  name  he  was  by  firehousa 
ethnicity  simply  Spanish.  He  was  the  resk 
dent  mimic.  He  would  sit  quietly,  watching! 
the  other  firemen,  studying  their  idiosyn-i 
crasies,  their  body  language  and  speech,  and( 
then,  when  the  time  was  right,  he  wouldd 
do  a  brilliant  impersonation  of  them.  Hd( 
was  generally  careful  never  to  push  it  too^ 
far,  to  always  stay  on  the  gentler  side  of  thai 
line  that  separated  humor  from  cruelty.  Bull 
if  you  were  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  having  ai 
cup  of  coffee,  and  Steve  Mercado  was  there? 
as  well,  watching  you  a  little  too  closely,  i1i| 
was  time  to  get  up  and  move  away,  be<l 
cause  he  was  almost  surely  working  on  hisij 
repertoire.  i 

The  role  of  the  mimic  was  importanttj 
to  him,  among  other  reasons,  Joviana  bee' 
lieved,  as  a  mode  of  self-defense  as  the  eth<^ 
nic  new  guy.  If  he  was  zinging  the  otherssj 
then  it  was  a  sign  he  was  one  of  the  boyss 
she  thought,  and  they  might  be  just  a  littldj 
more  on  the  defensive— so  they  would  now 
be  zinging  him.  Ironically,  he  did  not  speakj 
Spanish,  much  to  the  irritation  of  some  od 
his  officers.  When  he  was  growing  up,  hiiil 
family  had  spoken  English  in  the  homeej 
Sometimes  now,  when  they  would  go  into  a 
building  where  no  one  spoke  English,  onoi: 
of  the  officers  would  summon  Mercado  tO(i 
be  the  translator,  a  role  he  always  failed  a;i 
miserably. 

Mercado  wanted  his  own  sons.  Skylar' 
six,  and  Austin,  three,  to  speak  Spanish.  Jo' 
viana,  who  is  Puerto  Rican,  spoke  Spanish.': 
but,  she  pointed  out  to  her  husband,  "L 
they  speak  Spanish  you  won't  be  able  tc 
understand  what  they're  saying  and  you'l 
be  left  out  and  you  won't  like  it."  It  was  i 
sign  that  he  was  becoming  prouder  of  hi; 
Hispanic  background.  He  began  to  pus! 
his  mother-in-law  for  her  recipes,  which  ht 
would  make  when  it  was  his  turn  to  cool 
at  the  firehouse,  and  when  it  came  time  fo) 
the  firehouse  picnic,  he  would  help  he! 
make  her  speciahy:  roast  pork.  It  was  al 
ways  one  of  the  first  things  that  disappearec 
from  the  picnic  table. 

Living  in  the  city  had  become  ever  mort 
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mportant  to  him.  He  had  grown  up  there, 
ind  he  had  played  stickball  there  as  a  boy; 
low  he  wanted  his  sons  to  play  it.  He  ran 
.  stickball  league  and  was  constantly  cam- 
•aigning  for  it  to  become  an  official  Olym- 
»ic  sport. 

If  Mercado  seemed  edgy  on  the  surface, 
•Iways  ready  to  zing  someone  else,  he  was 
•Iso,  the  others  thought,  unusually  sensi- 
ive;  one  of  the  things  he  loved  about  being 
.  fireman,  Joviana  believes,  was  the  respect 
hat  all  the  men  got  when  they  drove  to  and 
rom  a  fire— people  in  the  streets  waving  to 
hem  and  smiling  at  them. 

A  fter  the  south  tower  collapsed  at  9:59 
r\.A.M.  and  the  north  at  10:28,  the  res- 
ue  workers  from  40/35  worked  the  edges 
if  the  ruins,  shouting  the  names  of  their 
olleagues  and  stopping  everyone  they 
ould  find  to  ask  if  they  had  seen  or  heard 
rom  them.  Sean  Newman,  who  had  had 
he  day  off,  rushed  down  to  the  World 
Tade  Center  as  soon  as  he  heard  about 
he  tragedy,  arriving  around  10:30,  and  im- 
nediately  started  looking  for  his  buddies  in 
he  chaos  and  the  wreckage.  He  quickly 
new  that  the  news  was  going  to  be  very 
lad.  In  time  he  found  the  rigs,  but  by  then 
le  was  already  so  aware  of  the  complete- 
less  of  the  tragedy  that  he  could  not  bring 
limself  to  look  alongside  the  officer's  seat, 
/here  they  kept  a  list  of  the  men  who  had 
ione  on  the  run— he  did  not  want  to  see 
he  names  of  his  friends  and  colleagues, 
fho  he  feared  might  all  be  dead.  He  did, 
lowever,  see  a  giant  boot  where  the  chauf- 
;ur  of  the  truck  had  sat,  and  he  knew  that 
;  meant  that  Jimmy  Giberson  had  been  driv- 
[ig,  because  in  the  house  only  Giberson 
lad  feet  that  big. 

Chris  Lynch,  36,  had  also  made  his  own 
/ay  down  and  was  wandering  through  the 
ubble  looking  for  his  friends,  asking  every- 
me  he  met  if  they  had  seen  anyone  from 
mgine  40  or  Truck  35.  Finally,  Lynch  ran 
ito  another  member  of  the  house,  and  he 
sked,  "Have  you  seen  anything  of  our 
;uys?"  The  answer  was  so  stark  that  he 
/ill  never  forget  it.  "They're  all  dead,"  the 
ither  fireman  said.  Lynch  thought.  Are  you 
razy?  That  just  can't  be.  If  it's  bad  may- 
le  we  lose  one  or  two  men.  So  it  can't  be, 
hings  like  that  don't  happen.  You  have  to 
le  wrong.  But  at  the  same  time  the  truth 
n  the  other  man's  words  began  to  sink  in, 
nd  he  started  to  wrestle  with  the  terrible 
[uestion  that  would  haunt  so  many  of  the 
aen  who  had  not  been  on  the  rigs  that 
norning:  Why  did  /  survive?  Why  was  /  al- 
3wed  to  live? 

rhat  morning  Marion  Otten,  whose 
maiden  name  was  also  Otten,  which 
nade  her  technically  Marion  Otten  Otten, 
lad  been  getting  her  kids  ready  for  the 


bus  in  Islip,  Long  Island.  Because  the  bus 
was  usually  right  on  schedule,  her  eyes  were 
rarely  far  from  the  clock  until  the  kids  were 
off  to  school.  So  she  remembers  it  was  ex- 
actly 8:45  when  her  husband,  Michael, 
called.  "Where  is  your  brother?"  he  asked. 
Her  brother,  also  named  Michael  Otten, 
worked  at  the  World  Trade  Center.  "I  think 
he's  in  Tower  Two,"  she  said.  Indeed  he  was, 
working  for  Mizuho  Capital  on  the  80th 
floor  of  the  south  tower. 

Marion's  husband,  whom  she  would 
soon  start  referring  to  as  My  Michael,  in 
order  to  differentiate  him  from  her  brother, 
was  not  supposed  to  work  that  day,  but  he 
had  switched  with  a  man  who  was  getting 
married  in  a  few  weeks  and  who  needed 
to  prepare  for  the  wedding. 

At  first  it  was  her  brother  Michael,  35, 
whom  Marion  worried  about.  By  11,  though, 
she  heard  he  had  gotten  out  safely.  When 
the  first  plane  struck  the  other  tower,  he 
heard  a  terrible  noise,  and  like  everyone  else, 
ran  to  the  window,  and  saw  great  clouds  of 
smoke  pouring  out  of  a  giant  gash  in  the 
north  tower  and  what  seemed  like  millions 
of  pieces  of  paper  flying  out.  The  manag- 
ing director  of  his  firm,  Yuji  Goya,  was  al- 
ready in  command,  telling  everyone,  "Get 
out!  Get  out!"  Otten  went  to  get  his  cell 
phone  and  briefcase  but  Goya  screamed  at 
him,  "Forget  it.  Get  out!" 

Michael  made  it  to  the  stairwell,  al- 
ready filling  up  with  people  from  the 
floors  above  them— everyone,  he  thought, 
was  behaving  very  well  and  the  exodus 
was  surprisingly  orderly.  He  had  gotten 
down  to  the  46th  floor  when  they  heard 
an  announcement  saying  everything  was 
O.K.,  they  could  continue  out,  or  go  back 
to  their  offices.  There  was  an  express  ele- 
vator on  the  44th  floor,  which  went  back 
to  the  78th,  and  most  people  seemed  to 
be  crowding  on  it.  Otten  wondered  what 
to  do.  Even  as  he  was  deciding,  the  ele- 
vator took  off  for  the  upper  floors.  About 
three  or  four  minutes  later  it  returned.  Ot- 
ten decided  to  get  on,  but  the  elevator  was 
so  crowded  that  the  door  would  not  close: 
it  was  blocked  by  a  young  man's  backpack. 
Again  and  again  the  backpack  blocked 
the  door.  Michael  was  about  to  ask  the 
young  man  to  move  farther  into  the  eleva- 
tor, just  as  the  second  plane  hit  their  tow- 
er. The  elevator  seemed  to  be  imploding, 
and  Michael  feared  a  free  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  so  he  quickly  got  out  and 
walked  down  the  stairs.  As  he  reached  the 
lower  floors,  he  had  one  last  image,  of  de- 
scending with  the  others  and  the  firemen 
coming  in,  single  file  alongside  them,  head- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  up  into  the 
tower.  He  looked  to  see  if  he  could  find  his 
brother-in-law,  but  could  not.  But  later  he 
became  convinced  that  his  brother-in-law 
Michael  Otten  had  come  to  save  him  per- 


sonally and  had  given  his  life  for  him.  Yuji 
Goya  also  lost  his  life  saving  others;  and 
the  young  man  with  the  unwieldy  back- 
pack, Michael  believed,  had  also,  however 
unwittingly,  helped  save  him. 

As  the  morning  dragged  on,  Marion  Ot- 
ten knew  that  to  keep  her  part  of  the 
bargain  of  being  a  fireman's  wife  she  was 
not  to  worry.  The  job,  her  husband  always 
insisted,  was  not  that  dangerous.  Michael 
would  talk  about  his  own  father,  Richard 
Otten,  who  had  been  a  fireman  in  New 
York.  "Look  at  him,"  Michael  Otten  would 
say.  "Thirty  years  on  the  job  before  he  re- 
tired, and  he  got  maybe  a  couple  of  bruises 
and  bumps,  but  nothing  ever  happened— 
or  nothing  serious,  anyway."  Not  only  was 
his  father  a  firefighter,  so  was  his  grand- 
father Henry  Otten,  who  had  worked  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Richard  Otten  recalled  taking  Michael, 
the  second  of  his  five  children,  to  the  fire- 
house  on  Thursdays  every  other  week, 
when  he  went  in  to  pick  up  his  paycheck. 
That  had  become  a  family  ritual,  and  there 
would  often  be  other  kids  there,  and  the 
various  firemen  made  a  fuss  over  them, 
and  let  them  play  on  the  rigs.  When  Mi- 
chael was  12  he  began  to  hang  out  a  bit 
more,  at  Ladder  24,  near  Madison  Square 
Garden.  He  would  slide  down  the  pole 
when  there  was  an  alarm,  put  on  turnout 
gear,  and  even  go  off  on  some  runs  with  the 
men.  Richard  Otten  thought  his  son  had 
never  really  considered  anything  else  as  a 
career. 

When  Michael  graduated  from  high 
school  he  bounced  around  some,  going 
from  job  to  job.  He  went  to  college  briefly, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  his  mind  and  his 
heart  were  elsewhere.  He  made  an  early 
pass  at  taking  the  exam  to  be  a  fireman, 
but  did  poorly,  much  to  his  father's  disap- 
pointment. Then  he  met  Marion  Otten, 
who  was  no  kin.  He  was  23  and  she  was 
20.  At  the  time,  she  was  quite  serious  about 
her  studies,  preparing  to  become  an  occu- 
pational therapist,  and  that,  in  turn,  made 
him  begin  to  take  a  hard  look  at  his  own 
life.  He  studied  hard,  took  special  classes 
that  prepared  him  for  the  firemen's  exam, 
and  got  himself  into  very  good  shape.  He 
nailed  the  exam,  with  a  100  on  the  written 
and  a  95  on  the  physical. 

In  October  of  last  year  he  would  have 
marked  16  years  with  the  department.  It 
was  the  right  life  for  him.  The  commute 
from  Islip  to  40/35,  which  took  about 
one  and  a  half  hours,  was  hard;  a  fire- 
house  in  Queens  or  Brooklyn  would  have 
been  much  easier,  but  he  had  no  desire  at 
all  to  transfer.  He  loved  the  men  at  40/35, 
and  he  was  immensely  popular  there— as 
his  friend  Mike  Kotula  said  later,  "Mikey, 
with  that  lovely  smile,  made  it  more  fun 
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for  everyone.  Everyone  else  wanted  to  smile 
as  well." 

That  was  how  Marion  remembers  him— 
always  smiling.  Looking  through  the  fami- 
ly photo  album  after  he  died,  she  discov- 
ered that  he  was  smiling  in  every  shot  he 
was  in.  He  was  a  marvelous,  exuberant 
husband,  she  thought,  always  playing  with 
their  three  sons.  He  loved  to  cook,  and 
loved  to  shop  for  food  as  well— they  would 
argue  over  whose  turn  it  was  both  to  cook 
and  to  shop— and  he  spent  more  time  watch- 
ing the  Food  Channel  than  most  women 
she  knew. 

Kevin  Shea  apparently  was  blown  some 
40  feet  from  the  south  tower  when  it 
collapsed,  and  then,  seemingly  having 
crawled  another  150  or  200  feet,  he  was 
discovered  at  West  Street  and  Liberty  Street 
by  a  New  York  Daily  News  photographer, 
Todd  Maisel.  and  some  rescue  workers. 
The  last  thing  Shea  can  remember  was 
getting  permission  from  Lieutenant  Ginley 
to  look  for  the  35  Truck  guys. 

Maisel  had  been  up  in  Harlem  covering 
the  mayoral  primary  when  the  first  plane 
hit,  and  he  rushed  down  to  the  World 
Trade  Center.  After  narrowly  escaping  the 
first  collapse,  he  stumbled  upon  Shea,  cov- 
ered with  debris.  At  first  he  thought  the 
fireman  was  dead,  but  there  was  a  feeble 
pulse.  Maisel,  aware  of  his  own  good  for- 
tune, was  sure  that  Shea  had  been  very 
close  to  the  south  tower,  in  an  area  where 
almost  everyone  else  had  been  killed.  No 
one  who  was  not  at  the  site,  Maisel  be- 
lieved, could  ever  comprehend  the  power 
and  sound  of  the  explosion  when  the  tow- 
er collapsed.  Nor  could  they  understand 
how  anyone  so  close  as  Shea  had  been  to 
the  collapse  could  survive  it. 

Soon  a  fireman  named  Richie  Nogan 
joined  Maisel,  and  seeing  that  Shea  Was  in 
desperate  shape,  they  cut  off  some  of  his 
clothes.  He  was  drifting  in  and  out  of  con- 
sciousness. "Is  everyone  O.K.?  Is  everyone 
O.K.?"  he  kept  asking,  and  one  of  the  res- 
cuers told  him,  "Yeah,  they're  all  outside 
laughing."  Aside  from  the  bruises  and  cuts, 
it  looked  as  though  Shea  had  lost  a  thumb. 
"That's  O.K.,  Lve  got  another  one,"  he 
told  his  rescuers. 

Maisel,  Nogan,  and  a  man  named  Hank 
Cerasoli  began  to  worry  they  might  be  hit 
by  other  collapses.  They  strapped  Shea 
onto  a  board  that  Maisel  had  found  and 
carried  him  to  a  parking  lot  about  a  block 
and  a  half  away,  where  there  was  a  small 
protective  wall.  Just  then  they  heard  anoth- 
er deep  rumble  and  the  explosion  of  the 
north  tower  collapsing.  Later,  one  of  the 
doctors  who  tended  Shea  said  his  rescuers 


had  done  an  amazingly  good  job;  had  they 
messed  up  with  his  head  just  a  tiny  bit  he 
might  have  been  paralyzed  for  life. 

At  around  four  p.m.,  Kevin  Bracken's 
wife,  Jennifer  Liang,  went  over  to  the 
firehouse,  and  she  ended  up  staying  there 
for  the  next  day  and  a  half.  Some  of  the 
other  wives  had  come  as  well,  and  every- 
one there  was  trying  to  hold  out  hope  for 
the  men.  But  Jennifer  had  an  eerie  feeling 
that  they  were  all  gone.  All  of  them.  It  was 
the  absence  of  any  news— not  just  about 
her  husband,  but  about  any  of  them.  All 
those  talented,  tough,  resilient  men,  and 
not  a  single  word  about  any  of  them.  As  it 
grew  darker  the  men  from  the  other  shifts 
started  coming  in  from  their  search-and- 
rescue  missions.  The  pain  and  exhaustion 
were  all  over  their  faces.  They  could  bare- 
ly look  at  her  and  the  other  wives.  She 
was  scared  for  them.  They  were  going  to 
push  too  hard,  she  was  sure,  and  they  had 
lost  enough  men  already.  A  brief  flurry  of 
hope  occurred  at  the  firehouse  sometime 
on  Wednesday  when  the  news  circulated 
that  Kevin  Shea  had  been  found  and  taken 
to  a  hospital.  There  was  talk  that  this  was 
just  the  beginning,  that  they  were  going  to 
find  others.  But  Jennifer  had  her  doubts; 
she  did  not  think  time  was  an  ally. 

At  least  there  was  nothing  Jennifer  wished 
she  had  said  to  her  husband;  there  was 
nothing  left  undone.  She  and  Kevin  had 
loved  each  other  completely  from  the  start, 
and  they  always  understood  how  lucky  they 
were.  Just  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  fin- 
ished the  last  major  stages  of  renovating 
their  apartment,  a  mere  five  blocks  from 
the  firehouse.  Kevin,  aided  by  his  father, 
Hugh,  a  retired  army  sergeant  major,  and 
by  some  of  the  other  men  from  the  fire- 
house, had  just  put  in  an  oak  floor.  After 
a  year  in  which  the  apartment  seemed  semi- 
habitable,  the  furniture  was  back  in.  Jenni- 
fer had  been  moved  by  the  sheer  sweetness 
of  watching  father  and  son  work  together 
in  such  harmony.  Both  men  were  skilled 
carpenters,  and  both  of  them  enjoyed  not 
just  the  work  but  also  the  fact  that  they 
were  working  together.  Hugh  was  especial- 
ly proud  that  his  son  had  become  an  even 
finer  craftsman  than  he  himself  was. 

Jennifer  never  worried  very  much  about 
the  dangers  her  husband  faced  in  being 
a  fireman,  because  he  never  worried.  There 
was,  after  all,  the  famous  Bracken  Bounce, 
which,  Kevin  said,  represented  the  constan- 
cy of  his  good  luck.  The  term  was  coined 
by  a  golf  buddy  on  a  day  when  one  of 
Kevin's  drives  was  heading  into  the  woods, 
only  to  hit  a  tree  and  bounce  back  smack 
into  the  middle  of  the  fairway.  Good  things 
always  happened  to  Kevin,  his  friends 
thought- just  look  at  his  wife.  Bright,  pret- 


ty, and  hip,  she  had  graduated  from  Moun 
Holyoke,  the  famed  Seven  Sisters  colleg 
in  western  Massachusetts;  she  might  hav 
married  someone  from  Harvard  or  Yak 
Instead  she  had  fallen  completely  in  low 
with  Kevin,  whose  academic  record  hac 
always  been  a  bit  spotty,  who  had  neve 
gone  to  college,  and  whose  previous  job 
had  been  as  a  salesman  for  the  Americai 
Bartenders  School  and  working  regiona 
exhibitions  for  the  rice-pudding  industry. 

A  guy  like  Kevin,  his  friends  teased,  ha( 
no  right  to  find  someone  as  lovely  as  Jen 
nifer,  who  was  second-generation  Chinese 
American.  The  couple  had  known  eacf 
other  for  11  years,  and  had  been  marriec 
for  5.  They  had  met  in  1990,  when  Kevir 
was  26  and  Jennifer  was  21,  on  the  trair 
platform  in  Central  Islip  on  Long  Island 
where  they  both  lived  back  then.  "Yoi 
missed  your  train,"  he  said  to  her  one  mom 
ing  while  she  was  waiting.  She  asked  how 
he  knew.  "I've  seen  you  on  the  other  trair 
quite  often,"  he  said,  but  she  was  sure  thai 
there  was  more  to  it,  that  because  she  was 
so  noisy,  talking  with  her  friends  on  the 
train,  he  had  noticed  her. 

He  was  the  suimiest  and  most  optimis- 
tic person  she  had  ever  met.  Perhaps,  she 
thought,  birth  order  was  responsible— he 
was  the  youngest  of  five  children,  with  three 
older  sisters,  and  he  had  always  felt  im^ 
mensely  loved.  At  any  rate,  he  had  turned 
out  to  be  amazingly  centered  and  comfort- 
able with  himself.  His  sisters  recalled  that 
he  had  been  a  happy  little  boy,  growing  up 
on  army  bases  in  Germany.  Rules  which 
had  applied  to  his  older  siblings  seemed  not 
to  apply  to  him,  because  he  simply  would 
disregard  any  rule  he  seriously  disliked. 
But  he  never  fought  life;  instead,  he  always> 
turned  it  to  his  advantage. 

He  was,  not  surprisingly,  the  favorite  un- 
cle at  family  gatherings.  When  the  children 
of  his  sister  Mary  Bracken  Carlson  wererii 
young,  he  had  wired  a  walkie-talkie  into  theuij 
Christmas  tree  so  that  the  tree  would  talkltj 
to  the  kids.  It  seemed  to  know  not  onlyh| 
their  names  but  a  lot  about  their  lives.  Be-c| 
cause  the  name  of  his  niece,  Kerin,  looked  i* 
similar  to  his  own  on  the  Christmas-present  iJ 
cards,  he  would  always  open  at  least  one  of  <| 
her  gifts  and  pretend  it  was  for  him.  Whenrj 
she  was  about  12  he  opened  one  that  turned  « 
out  to  contain  a  nightgown,  and  he  even  put «» 
it  on  and  wore  it  for  hours. 

Kevin  never  mythologized  or  glamor-^ 
ized  what  he  did,  Jennifer  thought.  It  was 'i 
almost  as  if  there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  j 
on  his  part  to  make  the  job  seem  like  just  ■•'. 
another  day  at  the  office,  even  if  his  office  ti 
was  sometimes  a  bit  smokier  and  hotter,  j 
"Was  it  scary.  Kevin?"  Jennifer  would  ask  'j 
him  when  he  came  home  from  a  fire.  He  I 
would  always  answer.  "No,  no.  no,  of  course 
it  wasn't."  He  was  the  same  with  the  other 
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iremen.  "How  was  the  fire,  Kevin?"  one 
vould  ask  him.  "It  was  hot  and  smoky,  and 
ve  put  it  out,"  he  would  answer. 

Ray  Pfeifer,  one  of  Kevins  friends  at  the 
irehouse,  said  long  after  the  September  11 
ragedy  that  it  was  hard  to  think  of  Kevin 
ind  Jennifer  not  being  together,  because  it 
vas  like  they  were  one  person. 

11 /fichael  Lynch  and  Stephanie  Luccioni, 
LVXwho  were  planning  to  be  married  on 
^Jovember  16  at  St.  Benedict's  Parish  in 
he  Bronx,  talked  to  each  other  by  phone  at 
ibout  10:30  the  night  before  the  tragedy. 
-le  was  at  the  firehouse,  working  a  24- 
lour  shift;  she  was  at  home  addressing 
heir  wedding  invitations  on  the  computer. 
'Oh  my  God,  I'm  way  behind  in  this,"  she 
old  him.  "Don't  worry  about  it,"  he  said, 
'it'll  work  out.  Everything's  going  to  be 
ine."  It  was  a  reminder,  she  thought,  that 
;he  was  the  organized  one  who  wanted 
iverything  done  exactly  on  time,  and  he 
he  casual  one  who  was  always  sure  things 
vould  sort  themselves  out.  "Well,  do  you 
;till  want  to  marry  me?"  she  asked,  teasing 
lim.  "Of  course  I  do,"  he  answered,  "and 
he  invitations  will  get  done,  and  we'll  have 
I  wonderful  wedding." 

Michael  was  a  probie  at  the  firehouse,  on 
otation  from  Ladder  32  in  the  Bronx.  He 
vould  be  31  in  December,  and  Stephanie 
vas  30.  They  met  because  she  had  been  a 
)al  of  his  sister.  Colleen,  and  as  a  teenager, 
ihe  used  to  hang  out  at  his  family's  house  in 
he  Bronx.  The  Lynches  were  a  large,  joyous 
)unch.  Michael  was  the  seventh  child  of  10 
md  the  fifth  son.  The  Lynch  house  seemed 
)pen  to  everyone,  all  the  time.  Pulled  in  by 
he  warmth  of  the  family,  Stephanie  spent 
;o  much  time  there  that  Colleen  would  refer 
o  her  as  the  11th  Lynch  child. 

Michael's  parents.  Jack  and  Kathleen 
..ynch,  had  both  been  born  in  Ireland,  he 
n  County  Kerry,  she  in  County  Sligo.  He 
;ame  to  America  when  he  was  21  and 
vorked  for  33  years  for  the  New  York  City 
fransit  Authority.  They  had  not  actually 
:et  out  to  have  so  large  a  lamily,  but  it 
lappened,  and  they  always  managed;  he 
noonlighted  as  a  plumber,  and  she  ran  the 
inances  with  great  skill  and  equal  deter- 
nination.  If  she  knew  she  would  need 
5500  extra  for  a  particular  month,  to  pay 
iome  medical  bills,  say,  it  became  his  as- 
signment to  make  the  extra  money,  and 
;omehow  he  always  found  a  way  to  do  it. 
3f  their  10  children,  8  went  to  college,  and 
ill  could  have. 

Michael  went  to  lona,  a  Catholic  college 
n  Westchester,  but  he  did  not  want  to  be  a 
jrofessional.  His  dream  as  a  boy  was  to  be 
i  fireman,  and  that  dream  never  changed. 
For  a  time  after  graduation  he  worked  m 
he  training  program  at  the  prestigious 
itockbrokerage  Dean  Witter,  the  offices  of 


which,  ironically  enough,  were  at  the  time 
in  Building  Five  of  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter. By  all  accounts  he  had  done  quite  well 
there,  for  he  was  smart,  attractive,  courte- 
ous, and  hardworking.  His  father  thought 
he  might  eventually  have  a  good  life  as  a 
stockbroker,  becoming  far  more  affluent 
than  he  had  been.  "It's  a  very  good  place 
and  a  very  good  company,"  he  told  his 
son.  "But  it's  not  what  I  want  to  do,"  Mi- 
chael replied.  "I  don't  want  to  be  a  stock- 
broker." "Well,  you  at  least  ought  to  think 
about  it,"  Jack  Lynch  insisted,  anxious  that 
his  son  not  walk  away  too  quickly  from  a 
life  that  might  be  both  easier  and  more  ma- 
terially rewarding  than  his  own  had  been. 
"Dad,  I  don't  have  to  give  it  a  second 
thought— it's  not  what  I  want.  I  really  know 
that.  Dad,  I  know  what  I  want,"  Michael 
said.  To  be  a  fireman.  "It  was  always  a  call- 
ing with  him,"  Jack  Lynch  admitted  later. 
"It  was  not  just  a  job." 

That  he  was  not  interested  in  Dean  Wit- 
ter did  not  surprise  Stephanie;  she  knew 
Michael  hated  working  indoors,  sitting  in 
front  of  a  computer.  Coming  home  from 
Dean  Witter,  he  would  be  lethargic  and 
not  much  interested  in  going  out  in  the 
evening.  By  contrast,  after  he  became  a 
fireman,  he  had  never  seemed  more  alive. 

The  Lynches  would  take  a  family  vaca- 
tion each  summer  on  the  Jersey  Shore, 
gathering  as  a  clan  of  some  30  people  from 
three  generations  for  two  weeks  or  so.  Last 
summer,  for  the  first  time,  Michael  and 
Stephanie  went  as  a  couple.  Jack  Lynch 
watched  the  two  of  them  together  and  was 
thrilled  by  the  confidence  and  happiness 
he  saw  in  his  son.  It  came.  Jack  Lynch 
believed,  from  the  fact  that  Michael  had 
at  that  moment  everything  he  had  always 
wanted  and  everything  in  the  world  to 
look  forward  to. 

Michael  Roberts  was  a  quiet  man.  But 
Sean  Newman  thought  there  was  an 
intensity  to  the  30-year-old  Roberts— he 
would  be  clearly  frustrated  when  he 
thought  the  rig  did  not  get  out  of  the  fire- 
house quite  fast  enough,  and  he  hated  the 
idea  that  a  rig  from  another  house  might 
beat  them  to  a  fire. 

For  Roberts,  as  for  so  many  others,  be- 
ing a  fireman  was  a  family  thing.  His  fa- 
ther, Tom  Roberts,  was  a  retired  captain, 
as  were  a  number  of  Tom's  cousins.  Tom 
Roberts  thought  that  his  son's  earliest 
memories  were  of  firehouse  picnics,  of  be- 
ing among  all  these  men  who  felt  so 
warmly  toward  him.  When  Michael  was 
a  year  old,  one  of  his  first  presents  was  a 
navy-blue  outfit  with  a  fire  truck  on  it,  and 
his  mother  had  embroidered  above  the 
truck  the  words,  "Dad  and  Me." 

Tom  Roberts  had  always  thought  that 
his  was  a  wonderful  life,  much  better,  for 


example,  than  the  lives  of  the  cops  in  terms 
of  the  kind  of  treatment  and  respect  he 
got  within  the  neighborhoods  he  served. 
Besides,  when  a  fireman  put  out  a  fire,  it 
stayed  out,  whereas  the  cops  might  arrest 
a  hoodlum,  and  a  few  days  later  he  would 
be  back  on  the  streets.  Tom  and  his  wife, 
Paulette.  had  pushed  Michael  to  go  to 
college,  wanting  him  to  reach  for  more 
than  they  had  had,  but  he  was  reluctant. 
He  started  at  Rockland  Community  Col- 
lege and  after  two  years  went  on  to  anoth- 
er college,  in  Buffalo,  where  he  took  a  va- 
riety of  different  subjects,  none  of  which 
greatly  interested  him.  "You  try  and  give 
them  the  advantages  you  never  had,"  Tom 
Roberts  said,  "and  what  they  want  is  the 
life  you  had." 

When  Michael  Roberts  started  preparing 
himself  for  the  firemen's  exam,  his  some- 
what uneasy  father  questioned  him.  "Are 
you  sure  this  is  what  you  really  want?"  he 
asked.  "After  all,  you've  got  a  college  edu- 
cation." Yes,  Michael  replied,  he  was  sure 
this  was  what  he  wanted.  Why?  his  father 
asked.  "Because  you  always  came  home 
from  work  happy,"  his  son  answered. 

Teresa  Ivey  and  Michael  had  been  togeth- 
er for  two  years,  and  two  days  before 
the  tragedy  she  had  teased  him  about  when 
he  was  actually  going  to  propose.  "You'll 
know  when  I  ask,"  he  answered,  laughing. 
She  wanted  a  particular  date,  and  he  want- 
ed a  little  more  mystery.  But  she  knew  they 
would  be  married  sometime  in  the  middle 
of  2002,  and  she  knew  as  well  they  were 
rock  solid  as  a  couple.  Early  in  this  rela- 
tionship, she  had,  as  in  past  ones,  started 
to  build  an  emotional  wall  around  herself, 
to  protect  herself  from  any  serious  commit- 
ment. But  he  would  have  none  of  it.  "You 
can  try  to  leave,  but  you're  not  going  any- 
where," he  told  her.  "I'm  meant  to  be  with 
you,  and  you're  meant  to  be  with  me.  So 
forget  about  getting  out  of  it."  He  had  been 
right,  she  decided. 

They  met  at  a  barbecue  on  Labor  Day  in 
the  summer  of  1999.  She  was  25  at  the  time, 
and  that  summer,  thinking  of  prospective 
boyfriends,  she  had  decided  it  might  be 
nice  to  date  a  fireman  because  what  they 
did  each  day  was  so  valuable.  At  the  barbe- 
cue she  had  noticed  a  tall,  attractive  young 
man  standing  off  to  the  side.  She  asked  him 
what  he  did,  and  he  said  he  was  a  fireman, 
and  she  said  something  to  the  efiect  of  how 
admirable  that  was.  This  surprised  him,  and 
he  asked  her,  "You'd  be  willing  to  date 
someone  knowing  that  each  time  he  went  off 
to  work  he  might  not  come  back  at  night 
because  of  the  danger?"  "Yes,"  she  answered, 
"because  if  something  terrible  happened  I'd 
be  able  to  say  that  the  person  I  loved  died 
doing  something  for  other  people."  He  called 
her  for  a  date  almost  immediately  after- 
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ward,  and  they  had  been  together  ever  since. 
Teresa  thought  he  was  the  gentlest  kind 
of  man.  soft-spoken  and,  above  all,  self- 
less. That  last  quality,  she  was  sure,  was  why 
he  had  become  a  fireman.  If  you  had  met 
Michael  at  a  party,  she  thought,  you  might 
well  have  gotten  his  profession  wrong.  What 
she  admired  most  about  him  was  his  ca- 
pacity for  unconditional  love  and  uncondi- 
tional respect.  He  believed  in  her  career  as 
a  schoolteacher  as  much  as  she  did  in  his 
as  a  firefighter.  He  was  the  one  pushing 
her  to  go  for  a  second  master's  degree,  in 
administration,  because  he  was  absolutely 
sure  she  would  make  a  wonderful  princi- 
pal. If  she  was  ever  overloaded  and  pressed 
for  time,  he  would  help  her  grade  papers. 
And  he  would  not  hesitate  to  shift  his 
schedule  to  be  with  her  and  her  eighth- 
grade  students  on  a  field  trip  or  at  a  musi- 
cal program  at  school. 

Teresa  was  teaching  at  the  SufTern,  New 
York,  middle  school  on  the  morning 
of  September  11,  and  she  was  pulled  out 
of  class  at  exactly  8:59,  she  remembers,  13 
minutes  after  the  first  crash.  Her  bosses 
knew  that  her  father  worked  for  the  Port 
Authority  in  the  south  tower,  and  her  sister 
worked  in  the  Banker's  Trust  building  just 
across  the  street. 

Teresa  called  Michael  at  work,  but  he 
had  already  left  on  the  truck,  so  she  got 
him  on  his  cell  phone.  "Oh  my  God,"  she 
said,  "my  father's  there,  and  my  sister's 
there."  "I  know,"  he  said,  "Kenny's  there, 
too."  Kenny  was  Michael's  younger  broth- 
er, who  had  taken  the  written  exam  to  be- 
come a  fireman  and  who  at  the  time  was 
working  for  the  Securities  and  E.xchange 
Commission  on  the  12th  floor  of  Building 
Seven.  Teresa  knew  Michael  was  going  into 
a  terrible  situation.  Her  last  words  to  him 
were  "Whatever  you  do,  keep  in  touch! 
Keep  in  touch!  Keep  in  touch!"  He  had 
promised  he  would,  and  then  she  said  one 
more  time,  "Keep  in  touch!" 

Her  father  and  sister  got  out  safely,  as 
did  Kenny.  Later,  Kenny  discovered  that 
Michael  had  called  him  at  work  after  he, 
along  with  most  of  his  friends,  had  left. 
Much  later  he  heard  on  the  phone  mes- 
sage system  the  voice  of  a  concerned  older 
brother  he  would  never  see  again. 

Vincent  Morello,  the  son  of  a  fireman, 
brother  of  a  fireman,  cousin  and  neph- 
ew of  firemen,  never  intended  to  be  a  fire- 
man. His  father,  John  Morello,  who  had 
reached  the  rank  of  battalion  chief  in  Man- 
hattan, didn't  push  the  job  with  him.  When 
Vincent  finished  high  school,  he  had  seemed 
interested  primarily  in  working  as  a  mechan- 


ic. John,  wanting  more  than  a  career  at  a  gas 
station  for  his  son,  had  suggested  that  he  take 
the  firemen's  exam,  just  in  case.  But  at  the 
time,  Vinnie,  a  phenomenally  gifted  mechanic 
whose  love  of  tools  had  been  apparent  since 
infancy,  just  laughed  and  placed  his  hands 
on  his  father's  shoulders.  "Dad,  when  a  build- 
ing is  on  fire,"  he  said,  "the  smart  people 
are  the  ones  running  to  get  out." 

If  anything,  that  answer  had  seemed  to 
please  John  Morello.  No  one  knew  better 
just  how  dangerous  the  job  of  firefighter 
could  be.  There  had  been  a  moment  in 
1980  when  he  was  sure  he  was  going  to  die. 
Then  a  captain  commanding  Ladder  161 
in  Coney  Island,  he  had  been  trapped  on 
the  second  floor  of  a  building,  just  above 
a  restaurant,  where  the  fire  was.  He  and 
two  other  firemen  had  gone  to  look  for 
survivors.  As  the  fire  got  worse  and  worse, 
he  sent  the  other  two  firemen  down.  Sud- 
denly the  fire  exploded,  jumping  up  the 
side  walls  to  the  ceiling,  and  then  the  ceil- 
ing collapsed.  John  became  completely 
disoriented,  and  he  could  not  tlnd  his  way 
out.  He  also  became  aware  in  some  strange 
way  that  while  he  had  been  fighting  the 
fire  it  had  gone  from  January  5  to  the  ear- 
ly morning  of  January  6,  which  meant  that 
it  was  Vincent's  13th  birthday.  He  thought 
how  terrible  it  would  be  for  his  son  if,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he  tried  to  cel- 
ebrate his  birthday,  it  would  be  a  reminder 
of  the  day  his  father  died. 

The  two  firemen  he  had  sent  downstairs 
decided  to  come  back,  and  they  made  it 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  called  out. 
John  heard  their  voices  and  dived  through 
flames  toward  them,  landing  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  and  then  somersaulting  down. 

In  time  Vincent  went  to  work  for  the  Fire 
Department  as  a  mechanic,  eventually 
making  as  much  as  $60,000  a  year,  with 
overtime.  He  worked  at  the  shop  on  Ran- 
dall's Island,  where  all  the  rigs  in  the  city 
had  to  go  four  times  a  year  for  checkups. 
Gradually  Vincent  got  to  know  some  of 
the  firemen,  and  the  more  he  hung  out 
with  them  and  listened  to  their  stories,  the 
richer  their  lives  seemed  to  him. 

His  wife,  Debi,  whom  he  had  married 
in  1990,  thought  that  Vincent  had  become 
somewhat  bored  and  restless  working  in 
the  shop,  where  there  was  a  lack  of  action 
and  little  pressure.  In  1992  he  took  the 
firemen's  test,  did  well,  and  was  put  on  the 
waiting  list.  In  the  period  that  followed, 
Debi  remembered,  he  became  crankier  and 
crankier,  more  and  more  restless  in  the  re- 
pair shop  and  desperate  to  become  a  fire- 
man. When  he  finally  made  it,  in  February 
2000,  Debi  thought,  there  was  the  most 
dramatic  change  in  his  personality— she  had 
never  seen  him  so  happy.  He  became  a 
fireman  when  he  was  33  years  old  and  he 


took  a  pay  reduction  of  nearly  50  percer  | 
John  Morello  was  pleased  when  his  s(  i 
eventually  went  to  work  at  40/35,  becau  | 
John  had  broken  in  there,  spending  fo'  t 
years  at  Ladder  35  back  in  the  1960s.  Vi  t 
cent  did  very  well  at  his  father's  old  hous  J 
He  was  much  admired  by  the  other  md 
there  because  he  worked  ferociously  ha:; 
and  had  made  the  career  switch  from  i 
obviously  cushy  job  and  taken  a  giant  pa 
cut  to  be  with  them.  And  he  was  a  whiz  = 
getting  tools  and  materials,  thanks  to  ht 
old  connections.  He  could  generally  c  i 
through  the  red  tape  with  just  one  phor 
call,  and  while  the  rest  of  them  could  c  i 
some  plumbing,  electrical  work,  and  ca, 
pentry,  with  Vincent  the  house  sudden « 
had  one  of  the  best  auto  mechanics  in  tH 
Fire  Department,  a  man  who  could  aco 
years  of  life  to  the  cars  that  belonged  i 
the  men  and  their  wives.  I 

When  John  Morello,  watching  televisios 
at  his  home  in  Hampton  Bays,  Long  Islam 
saw  the  first  World  Trade  Center  buildinj 
collapse,  he  thought,  I  hope  to  God  thoij 
got  all  the  people  out— the  civilians  and  tlu 
firemen— because  that  is  the  most  compleii^ 
pancake  collapse  I  have  ever  seen.  He  u\ 
derstood  immediately  that  anyone  in  t' 
building  was  gone.  He  and  his  wife,  Pf^' 
drove  to  Vincent  and  Debi's  house 
Queens.  He  called  the  firehouse  and  w* 
told  that  Ladder  35  had  not  responded 
the  call  until  around  10:30;  that  had  givd 
him  considerable  hope.  But  by  six  p.m.  thnd 
were  all  worried.  Debi  was  sure  that,  iii 
matter  how  chaotic  the  situation,  somehoa 
Vincent  would  have  managed  to  call.  Fh 
would  have  known  how  worried  she  waa 
she  insisted.  Early  Wednesday  morning  Jora 
found  out  from  the  Manhattan  dispatchinij 
office  that  Ladder  35  had  gone  out  not  ij 
10:30but  at  9:14.  ] 

'I 

Vincent  Morello's  relief  on  the  morning  :  'I 
September  11  was  a  young  man  nam(i,j 
John  Daniel  Marshall,  detailed  from  ne^.lj 
by  Engine  23  at  the  last  minute  to  fill  a  vii 
cant  slot.  When  Marshall  arrived  at  40/?1 
everything  was  in  great  confusion.  Somre 
one  there  remembered  later  that  Marsh.i  | 
had  tried  to  relieve  Morello,  but  Morello  w.^j 
already  on  the  truck.  "I'll  take  it,"  Maj 
shall  offered.  "I'm  here  and  I'm  not  gettii  j 
off","  Morello  apparently  answered.  So  M' 
rello  stayed,  and  Marshall,  it  seems,  we 
down,  too. 

John  Daniel  Marshall  was  known  to  I 
family  and  friends  as  Dan,  and  it  is  like 
that  he  had  been  at  40/35  for  all  of  fi' 
minutes  when  he  went  out  on  what  wou 
be  his  last  run.  He  tossed  his  bag  onto  tl 
floor  of  the  house  and  then  jumped  aboa 
the  rig;  later  they  found  the  bag,  which  co 
tained  his  personal  things,  including  h 
keys  and  his  wallet. 
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Marshall's  good  friend  Dennis  Fennell, 
ho  had  broken  him  in  at  Ladder  27  in 
le  Bronx,  wondered  later  if  he  had  even 
id  time  to  introduce  himself  to  the  other 
en  on  the  engine  that  morning.  Fennell 
sped  he  had,  and  he  hoped  as  well  that 
e  others  somehow  knew  that  he  was  spe- 
al  as  a  fireman. 

Marshall  grew  up  in  Congers,  New  York, 
le  of  the  exurban  communities  about  an 
)ur  north  of  the  city.  The  son  of  a  New 
ark  cop  who  worked  in  the  Bronx,  he 
as  an  immensely  likable  young  man, 
oughtful  and  balanced,  and  sensitive  to 
hers— "the  neighborhood  therapist,"  re- 
illed  his  friend  Ralph  Rivera,  "the  per- 
m  who  could  talk  you  down  from  your 
id  moods  and  your  worst  moments  of 
iger."  Marshall  did  some  construction 
ork,  then  went  out  to  Colorado.  When  he 
turned  to  Congers,  it  was  with  his  new 
ife.  Lori. 

Rivera,  who  had  lived  next  door  to  the 
[arshall  family  for  many  years,  and  who 
as  a  little  older  than  Dan,  became  a  fire- 
an  in  1987.  He  loved  the  life,  the  sense  of 
)ing  something  of  value,  and  he  often  spoke 
ithusiastically  of  the  job  to  Dan,  but  Lori 
ought  it  was  too  dangerous. 

Dan,  however,  decided  it  was  far  and 
vay  his  best  option.  He  took  the  test  and 
aduated  from  the  academy  in  1999,  when 
;  was  33.  Rivera  was  not  at  the  gradua- 
m,  but  later  that  day  he  saw  Marshall  with 
huge  grin  on  his  face,  ear  to  ear.  The  only 
her  time  Rivera  had  ever  seen  him  so 
ippy  was  when  his  daughter,  now  four, 
as  born. 

Marshall  had  been  a  very  good  fireman, 
natural,  thought  Dennis  Fennell:  hard- 
orking,  quietly  ambitious,  pushing  Fen- 
;!1  to  push  him— "I  want  to  be  the  best," 
;  would  say.  After  his  friend's  death,  Fen- 
;11  wondered  whether  anyone  with  him 
1  that  fateful  day  had  even  been  able  to 
ie  his  first  name  at  the  moment  when  the 
)llapse  occurred. 

rhere  is  a  quick  flash  of  videotape  that 
shows  Lieutenant  John  Ginley,  Michael 
rTich,  Steve  Mercado,  and  Mike  D'Auria 
they  descend  the  stairs  into  the  lobby  of 
uilding  Four  and  head  for  the  lobby  of 
,e  south  tower.  The  tape  runs  in  slow 
otion  for  about  10  seconds,  and  though 
)  one  is  sure  of  the  exact  time  it  was 
lot,  it  obviously  takes  place  well  into  the 
saster— the  air  is  full  of  debris.  Some  au- 
orities  believe  it  was  filmed  a  little  before 
)  A.M.,  just  prior  to  the  two  terrible  col- 
pses.  It  is  easy  to  identify  the  men.  They 
e  loaded  up  with  gear,  and  their  expres- 
ans  are  stoic.  Their  brothers  from  40/35 
nd  it  almost  unbearable  to  watch  the 
ief  clip,  because  they  can  imagine  what 
e  men  already  know  about  their  chances 


of  surviving,  and  yet  they  are  going  for- 
ward, with  no  panic  or  fear  on  their  faces. 
They  are,  in  the  fire-fighting  lexicon,  calm, 
and  they  are  doing  the  right  thing.  It  is  a 
haunting  moment,  and  the  videotape  re- 
veals with  rare  intimacy  what  brave  men 
look  like  at  the  worst  moment  that  the  Fates 
can  present. 

When  Stephanie  Luccioni,  Michael 
Lynch's  fiancee,  viewed  the  tape,  she  found 
it  jarring  at  first— this  last  glimpse  of  him 
alive,  so  strong  and  unbending  at  such  a 
terrible  moment.  But  then  she  decided  that 
the  tape  was  his  way  of  saying  good-bye  to 
her,  of  saying,  This  is  my  duty,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  it.  This  made  her  even  prouder 
of  him,  and  she  felt  blessed  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  loved  and  been  loved  by  a  man  of 
such  honor. 

Throughout  the  autumn  the  men  of 
40/35  went  to  memorial  service  after 
memorial  service.  Frank  Callahan's,  which 
took  place  at  Lincoln  Center  on  December 
10,  2001,  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  for 
all  of  the  men.  That  was  only  fitting,  as 
Captain  Jim  Gormley  pointed  out  in  his 
eulogy— captains  were  the  first  in  and,  by 
both  oath  and  tradition,  the  last  out.  An- 
gela Callahan  understood  how  personal 
that  oath  was  to  the  man  she  had  mar- 
ried. The  tragedy  would  have  been  even 
worse  for  him,  she  believed,  had  it  hap- 
pened on  Wednesday,  instead  of  Tuesday, 
because  that  would  have  been  his  day  off, 
and  his  daughter  Nora  would  have  been 
working  high  up  in  the  south  tower.  If  he 
had  lost  her  and  lost  his  men  as  well,  life 
would  have  been  intolerable  for  him,  An- 
gela thought.  Kevin  Shea  was  in  the  audi- 
ence at  the  memorial  service.  There  was 
no  doubt  he  was  lucky  to  be  alive.  His  en- 
tire body  had  been  black  and  blue,  and 
he  had  suffered  a  serious  concussion  and 
a  broken  neck.  The  doctors,  he  was  told, 
had  taken  the  tibia  of  a  cadaver,  ground 
it  down  to  the  right  size,  and  replaced 
his  fifth  cervical  vertebra  with  it.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  tissue  of  one  testicle  had 
to  be  removed,  along  with  10  percent  of 
the  other  one.  For  several  weeks  he  was 
relatively  immobile,  and  he  had  to  wear 
a  neck  brace  into  mid-December.  "Kevin, 
we  are  joyful  to  have  you  back,"  said 
Gormley  to  the  audience.  Kevin,  more  than 
most  of  the  others,  was  burdened  by  the 
special  guilt  of  the  survivor.  His  re-entry 
into  the  world  of  40/35  had  not  been  easy, 
and  he  was  not  sure  if  the  other  men 
doubted  him  or  whether  the  doubts  were 
more  in  his  own  mind  than  theirs.  So 
Captain  Gormley 's  welcome  back  was  a 
huge  relief 

Marc  Morello,  Vincent's  older  brother, 
returned  to  his  firehouse  in  Brooklyn,  Lad- 
der  147,  which  was  hard  for  him  in  the 


weeks  right  after  the  tragedy  because  that 
house  had  not  lost  anyone.  Though  he 
loved  his  colleagues,  somehow  it  was  for 
the  moment  a  little  hard  to  be  there.  But 
then  he  heard  that  Ladder  35.  devastated  as 
it  was,  needed  men  for  temporary  duty, 
and  he  volunteered  to  work  there  for  a  few 
months.  "Are  you  doing  this  for  your  broth- 
er?" his  father  asked  him,  and  Marc 
thought  about  it,  and  said  yes,  he  was,  be- 
cause his  own  terrible  sense  of  loss  seemed 
to  parallel  that  of  so  many  of  the  men  at 
40/35.  It  was  good  for  him  to  be  there,  he 
said,  and  perhaps  it  was  good  for  them  that 
the  brother  of  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  lost  wanted  to  be  there  with  them. 

Vincent  Morello  would  have  been  35 
years  old  on  January  6,  2002.  One  of  the 
things  which  he  and  his  pals  loved  to  do— 
and  they  had  to  be  careful  how  often  they 
did  it,  because  none  of  them  made  that 
much  money— was  to  celebrate  at  a  good 
steakhouse.  On  the  occasion  of  his  birth- 
day this  year,  though  there  would  be  other 
ways  in  which  the  family  would  memori- 
alize Vincent,  Marc  Morello  took  a  table 
for  14  at  Bryant  &  Cooper,  a  steakhouse  in 
Roslyn,  Long  Island.  He  invited  all  of  Vin- 
cent's buddies,  and  set  a  place  for  Vincent. 
Beside  it  he  put  a  shot  of  Ketel  One  vodka 
mixed  with  7-Up,  which  was  Vincent's  fa- 
vorite drink.  They  ordered  a  birthday  cake 
and  sang  happy  birthday  to  him.  Thus  did 
they  celebrate  the  short  but  rich  life  of  Vin- 
cent Scott  Morello. 

Even  after  Michael  Lynch's  December 
7  memorial  service.  Jack  Lynch  con- 
tinued to  go  to  Ground  Zero  almost  every 
other  day  in  the  hope  that  the  workers 
there  would  eventually  find  the  bodies  of 
his  son  and  his  son's  colleagues.  The  im- 
pulse to  do  so,  he  said,  was  a  reflection  of 
the  most  basic  responsibility  of  a  parent, 
to  look  out  for  and  protect  his  child.  This 
was  his  last  offering  to  his  son.  The  video 
clip  had  shown,  besides  the  four  men 
from  40/35,  Glen  Pettit,  a  police  camera- 
man, going  in  with  them,  and  in  mid- 
December,  Pettit's  body  was  uncovered 
near  the  south  wall  of  the  south  tower. 
Jack  Lynch  was  convinced  that  someday 
they  would  discover  the  bodies  of  the 
men  from  Engine  40. 

At  three  a.m.  on  January  1,  2002,  a  few 
days  after  Jack  Lynch  spoke  about  keeping 
his  vigil,  they  found  the  body  of  Michael 
D'Auria,  the  young  probie  who  had  not 
yet  graduated  from  the  academy.  For  Nancy 
Marra,  his  mother,  the  news  was  at  once 
upsetting  and  a  vast  relief.  It  meant  she 
would  have  to  go  through  another  memo- 
rial service,  but  it  also  meant  there  would 
be  a  genuine  finality  to  it.  Because  of  that 
her  spirits  were  lifted  in  some  way  she  did 
not  entirely  understand.  D 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ::4  "latcnt  homoscx- 
ual,"  as  there  were  about  Vincente  Min- 
nelli.  Garland's  fourth  husband,  Mark 
Herron,  was  also  reportedly  gay.  Liza  her- 
self was  married  to  Peter  Allen  from  1967 
to  1972,  when  he  came  out  of  the  closet 
and  broke  her  heart,  though  they  remained 
great  friends  until  he  died  of  aids  in  1992. 
As  for  Gest,  because  he  is  a  48-year-old  man 
who  has  never  been  married,  because  he 
is  such  a  fan  and  friend  to  so  many  older 
female  showbiz  legends— Janet  Leigh,  Bette 
Davis,  Janet  Gaynor,  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
Shirley  Temple— because  he  has  a  collec- 
tion of  Lalique  crystal,  well,  people  like  to 
talk  and  the  tabloids  have  made  insinua- 
tions. It  is  an  easy  and  perhaps  an  unfair 
assumption.  When  I  ask  Gest  about  his 
previous  serious  relationships,  he  says  he 
and  a  girlfriend  lived  together  for  12  years. 
That  ended  when  he  was  29.  He  has  since 
been  "married  to  my  career.  And  then  I  just 
went  head  over  heels  for  Liza." 

The  story  that  People  magazine  and  Liz 
Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  celebrity  press 
breathlessly  reported  in  December  went  like 
this:  Gest  and  Minnelli  met  on  September  7 
at  the  first  Michael  Jackson  tribute  concert, 
fell  madly  in  love,  and  decided  to  get  mar- 
ried after  a  three-month  whirlwind.  The 
wedding  is  set  for  March  16  at  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  29th 
Street,  with  Elizabeth  Taylor  as  the  maid 
of  honor,  Michael  Jackson  giving  the  bride 
away,  and  Whitney  Houston  singing  "The 
Greatest  Love  of  All."  Afterward,  at  the  re- 
ception for  1,200,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Art  Deco  splendor  of  the  Regent  Hotel  ball- 
room on  Wall  Street,  there  will  be  an  80- 
piece  orchestra  and  42  acts  performing 
through  the  night. 

The  real  story  of  how  and  when  the  ro- 
mance began  is  slightly  different.  The  couple 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  late  80s  when 
Gest  was  producing  a  Frank  Sinatra  tribute 
and  Minnelli  was  in  the  show.  There  were  a 
few  subsequent  small-talk  encounters.  "Other 
than  that,"  Gest  explains,  "our  paths  never 
crossed  until  Michael  Jackson  said,  T  want 
Liza  on  my  television  special.""  Gest  was 
skeptical  because  of  her  disastrous  return 
to  the  stage  with  Minnelli  on  Minnelli.  He 
was  concerned  that  she  wouldn't  be  up  to 
performing  with  a  group  of  contemporary 
pop  stars.  "Her  voice  wasn't  then  up  to 
par,"  he  says.  "You  don't  want  to  make  her 
look  bad.  So  I  sent  my  conductor,  Joey 
Melotti,  to  her  house  and  said  to  him,  'Mi- 
chael wants  her  on  the  show— tell  me  if  she 
can  hit  the  notes.'  Because  if  I  had  to  call 
her  Ed  just  say,  'Look,  there's  just  so  many 
artists,  we'll  do  it  another  time.'  Joey  ca'tled 
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me  and  said,  'She's  singing  like  she  did  back 
in  the  70s,  hitting  the  five-octave  notes.' 
1  said,  'I  gotta  see  this.'  I  came  over  the  next 
day  with  my  dark  glasses  on  and  said,  'Hel- 
lo, Ms.  Minnelli.'"' 

"I  said,  'Hi,  David.'" 

"I  said,  'Ed  love  to  hear  you  do  this  song,' 
and  she  wailed.  She  sounded  amazing.  I  lis- 
tened to  that  voice  and  thought.  How  in- 
credible. She's  really  got  it  and  the  world 
needs  to  see  this.  I  called  Michael  Jackson 
up  and  said,  T  gotta  tell  you  . . .  '  and  he 
said,  'I  told  you,  I  told  you.'" 

This  all  happened  in  June  of  last  year, 
and  they  started  dating  immediately;  their 
first  outing  together  was  to  Ruth's  Chris 
Steak  House,  a  restaurant  on  the  water  in 
Weehawken,  New  Jersey.  "I  found  her  to  be 
the  most  courageous  woman  Eve  ever  met 
in  my  life,"  says  Gest.  "Does  she  look  gor- 
geous? But  she's  beautiful  inside  too.  And 
she's  got  so  much  to  give,  and  not  just  be- 
cause she's  a  great  entertainer." 

Minnelli  bursts  out  laughing.  "You're  be- 
ing so  serious!" 

"But  it's  true."  says  Gest. 


Back  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  as  Cha- 
ka  Khan  sings  her  classic  "Em  Every 
Woman,"  Minnelli  paces  in  the  wings,  her 
eyes  flickering  with  apprehension.  Moha- 
med,  a  tall  gentleman  of  Moroccan  extrac- 
tion, is  lighting  cigarettes  for  her,  grabbing 
the  old  one  from  her  mouth  and  replacing 
it  with  a  fresh  one.  She  is  sweating  heavily, 
so  Marisa  Berenson  digs  through  her  bag 
for  a  tissue  and  gently  mops  the  perspira- 
tion off  her  face.  Eric,  the  hairdresser,  fusses 
right  up  to  the  last  second,  trying  to  keep 
her  rapidly  wilting  do  from  falling  complete- 
ly flat.  All  the  while,  Gest  has  his  mouth 
pressed  to  her  ear,  no  doubt  whispering  can- 
do,  remember-who-you-are  words  of  inspi- 
ration. Minnelli  starts  shaking  her  booty  to 
Khan's  disco  beat  and,  at  one  point,  grinds 
herself  into  Gest's  crotch  while  he  rubs  her 
back.  1  decide  this  is  a  good  time  to  slip  out 
into  the  audience  and  find  a  seat  to  watch 
Minnelli's  performance. 

When  Khan  introduces  her— using  words 
such  as  "strength"  and  "tenacity"  and  finish- 
ing with  "...  the  great  Liza  Minnelli!"— I  am 
stunned  by  the  deafening  and  sustained 
roar  that  goes  up  in  the  arena.  Who  knew 
the  kids  loved  Liza?  After  she  and  Khan  fin- 
ish their  duet.  Minnelli,  alone  onstage  at  last, 
says  to  the  adoring  crowd,  "Ed  like  to  ded- 
icate this  song  to  the  man  who  put  on  this 
show  tonight,  and  I'm  going  to  marry  him! 
Look!""  She  holds  out  her  left  hand  with  a 
big  diamond  perched  on  it  and  lets  loose 
that  crazy  laugh,  "ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Mr.  Da- 
vid Gest!  So  the  next  time  you  see  me  I'll 
be  Mrs.  Gest.  Are  you  ready?  Are  you  ready? 
Em  really  ready." 

With  the  opening  dee-dee  deedle-dee  pi- 


ano notes  of  "New  York,  New  York,"  si' 
slowly  begins  to  morph  into  something  lai  '\ 
er  than  the  spooked  little  mess  she  was  bac  !l 
stage  just  minutes  ago.  Her  voice  has  change  I 
because  of  the  vocal-cord  surgery— it's  dee  ' 
er  and,  in  some  ways,  better.  At  one  poir  I 
one  of  the  cops  in  the  kick  line  takes  off  Y  '' 
policeman's  hat  and  plunks  it  on  her  hea 
she  pushes  it  forward  to  a  jaunty  angle  ! ! 
that  it  covers  her  eyes,  just  like  the  blac 
bowler  in  Cabaret,  and  the  transformatic  i 
is  complete— she  is  now  Big-Time  Showb 
liza!  And  the  crowd  goes  berserk. 

j 

As  planned,  she  runs  offstage  and  rig! ; 
into  an  idling  limo.  "Wow,"  says  Gest ; ', 
the  car  zooms  down  a  ramp  and  out  on 
33rd  Street.  "Em  really  proud  of  you.""       : 

"It  meant  so  much  to  me,"  says  Minnel ' 
snuggling  into  Gest's  chest. 

"Oh,  baby,  you  did  it.  You  deserve  it 
he  says. 

"And  the  moves  were  good,"  says  Bere 
son. 

"With  both  hips  replaced!"  says  Ges> 
"And  she  can  dance  like  that!""  Suddenly,  li 
breaks  from  his  reverie  and  launches  ini 
an  odd  story  for  my  benefit  about  how  \  ■ 
recently  had  the  waiter  at  a  dinner  party  tall 
a  delicious-looking  plate  of  veal  parmigiar;. 
away  from  Minnelli  and  replace  it  witi 
"broiled  chicken  with  just  some  lemon,  n 
wine,  no  butter,  and  some  steamed  broccoliii 

"It  was  worth  every  agonizing  momem 
darling,"  says  Berenson  of  Minnelli"s  en 
forced  dieting. 

"I  know  it,""  says  Liza.  "I  know  it.  The  Wc. 
my  man  takes  care  of  me,  you  have  no  idea; 

Gest  asks  the  driver  to  tune  in  WKTU  s 
that  they  can  listen  to  the  end  of  the  sho\ 
The  broadcast  is  delayed  by  several  minute 
and  it's  like  experiencing  a  rent  in  time.  Mil 
nelli  is  singing  "New  York,  New  York."  She 
in  the  final,  plant-the-feet-and-belt  phase  (< 
the  song.  Geronimo,  WKTU's  annoying,  ui 
funny  D.J.,  starts  to  mock  her.  "She's  ju 
got  on  a  long  shirt  and  boots,"  says  Geroi 
imo's  female  D.J.  partner.  "The  boot  goes  I 
the  knee,  and  the  shirt  goes  right  below  hs 
ass,"  Geronimo  says.  "So  if  the  wind  blov 
the  wrong  way  we're  going  to  see  somethir 
we  probably  didn't  want  to  see."  It  is  a 
awkward  moment.  Minnelli,  who  looks  bi 
wildered  and  a  bit  hurt,  takes  in  the  fact  th; 
the  show  her  future  husband  just  produce 
and  cast  her  in  includes  this  mild  bit  of  hi 
miliation.  Everyone  falls  silent,  and  Minnel 
stares  down  at  the  floor,  absenting  herse 
for  a  moment.  Finally,  she  lifts  her  heac 
brightens,  and  shouts,  "And  I  dedicated  m 
pussoir  to  you,  baby!" 

Three  weeks  later,  on  an  evening  in  earl 
January,  I  visit  Minnelli  at  the  apartmer 
on  East  69th  Street  where  she  has  lived  fc 
20  years.  It  is  one  of  those  colossal  whit 
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jrick  buildings  with  an  ultramodern  lobby 
jf  white  marble  and  mirrors.  She  lives  on  a 
ligh  floor.  As  I  step  off  the  elevator  and 
lead  down  the  hall,  her  apartment  door 
lies  open,  and  there  she  is,  striking  a  hilar- 
ous  self-parodic  pose,  cracking  herself  up. 
ihe's  wearing  black  slacks  and  a  black  turtle- 
leck  sweater  and  black  heeled  boots.  Her 
ips  are  fire-engine  red,  her  longish  nails 
perfectly  manicured,  and  she's  wearing  her 
rademark  gobs  of  black  eye  makeup  and 
~alse  eyelashes.  In  a  word:  fabulous.  A  dog 
hat  looks  just  like  Toto— is,  in  fact,  a  descen- 
dant of  Toto's— races  toward  the  elevator  to 
jreet  me,  and  I  notice  that  behind  Minnel- 
i,  visible  from  all  the  way  down  the  hall, 
ire  four  Warhol  portraits  of  her,  hung  to- 
gether to  form  a  big  checkerboard  of  differ- 
mtly  colored  Lizas. 

11 /Tohamed  takes  my  coat  and  offers  me  a 
LVx  drink,  reminding  me  that  there  is  "no 
ilcohol  in  the  house,"  as  his  charge  does 
lot  drink.  Minnelli  has  known  Mohamed 
or  23  years.  He  was  a  servant  to  the  King 
Df  Morocco  and,  after  moving  to  America, 
became  Halston's  assistant  in  1979.  Before 
hialston  died  from  aids  in  1990,  he  had  said 
0  Mohamed,  "Please  take  care  of  Liza." 
He's  been  with  her  ever  since. 

Her  apartment  is  deeply,  delightfully  70s 
Tiodern.  There  are  Warhols  everywhere,  a 
jeautiful  framed  black-and-white  photo- 
graph of  Judy  Garland,  a  few  paintings  by 
Frank  Sinatra,  a  rather  campy  photograph 
jf  Halston  hung  next  to  another  of  Kay 
rhompson,  the  author  of  Eloise  and  Min- 
lelli's  godmother.  There  are  big  white  sec- 
;ionals,  red  carpeting,  white  marble  floors, 
nirrored  walls,  a  black  baby  grand,  orchids, 
^reat  red  lacquered  coffee  tables  covered 
A'ith  Elsa  Peretti  knickknacks  and  ashtrays, 
rhe  Manhattan  skyline  glitters  beyond  the 
A'indows. 

Minnelli's  hair-and-makeup  team  and 
Willie,  her  large  bodyguard,  are  waiting  in 
he  kitchen.  Minnelli  and  Gest  are  heading 
3ut  to  dinner  later;  the  pizzazz  patrol,  it 
A'ould  seem,  is  called  to  active  duty  for  even 
he  most  prosaic  of  public  outings.  Minnel- 
i's  still  getting  ready,  so  she  deposits  me  in 
i  room  with  an  entertainment  center  cov- 
ering one  wall.  Suddenly,  I  can  hear  her 
;ackling  loudly  in  another  room.  Gest  has 
irrived.  I  am  told  Minnelli  has  just  gotten 
Jack  today  from  a  three-week  trip  to  Paris, 
md  this  is  the  first  time  they've  seen  each 
Dther.  (Gest  lives  on  the  West  Side  in  a  5000- 
>quare-foot  condo  overlooking  Central  Park. 
He  and  Minnelli  began  living  together  al- 
most immediately  after  they  started  dating— 
i  few  nights  at  her  crib  followed  by  a  few 
nights  at  his.)  When  they  come  into  the  room 
*here  I'm  sitting.  Minnelli's  wearing  a  very 
:hic  long  red  scarf  draped  around  her  neck. 
"David  just  gave  me  a  present!"  she  says. 


giggling.  They  both  flop  down  on  a  section- 
al, practically  on  top  of  each  other,  and  we 
talk  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

When  did  you  decide  to  get  married?  I  ask. 

"We  were  married  the  first  night  we  were 
together,"  says  Gest.  In  fact,  he  took  Minnelli 
to  the  roof  of  his  building  one  night  in  Sep- 
tember, got  down  on  his  knees,  and  proposed 
like  a  man,  proffering  the  rock  she  now 
wears  on  her  left  hand. 

Minnelli  says  she  knew  she  was  falling  for 
him  when  they  started  to  laugh  a  lot  togeth- 
er. And  it's  true:  they  are  a  pair  of  giggle- 
pusses.  Plus,  they  are  both  creatures  of  the 
same  strain  of  let's-put-on-a-show  business, 
they  know  all  the  same  people,  and  they  can't 
keep  their  hands  off  each  other. 

"People  don't  realize  how  much  we're  in 
love,"  says  Gest.  "I'll  die  for  her.  I  know  it 
sounds  weird,  but  all  I  wanted  was  . . .  She 
had  a  lot  of  pain  a  year  ago  this  time  and 
she  was  200  pounds." 

"No,  David!"  yelps  Minnelli.  "I  was  never 
200  pounds!  I  was  170  pounds.  He's  a  pro- 
ducer—he's always  exaggerating." 

Gest  grew  up  in  the  same  neighborhood 
in  Encino,  California,  as  Ed  Eckstine, 
the  son  of  the  jazz  vocalist  Billy  Eckstine. 
Through  that  family  he  met  the  Jacksons, 
who  also  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  as  did 
Michael  McDonald  of  the  Doobie  Brothers, 
another  childhood  pal.  Before  long,  Gest  was 
spending  a  lot  of  time  with  the  Jacksons, 
mostly  Michael,  five  years  his  junior,  and 
Tito.  "David  was  always  a  kid  who  did  things 
his  way,"  Michael  says.  "He  was  a  leader.  We 
spent  a  lot  of  our  childhood  in  a  car,  driv- 
ing around,  looking  for  old  records,  memo- 
rabilia, antiques,  and  hidden  treasures.  He 
was  always  one  for  playing  practical  jokes  on 
me  and  my  family." 

At  the  age  of  17,  Gest  had  a  full  beard 
and  long  hair— or,  as  he  says,  "an  Afro"— 
and  he  landed  a  job  as  a  publicist  at  Lon- 
don Records  by  passing  himself  off  as  24. 
Within  a  year  he  was  promoted  to  national 
director  of  publicity  and  transferred  to  the 
New  York  office.  Al  Green  encouraged  him 
to  go  off  on  his  own  and  start  a  P.R.  and 
management  firm— David  Gest  &  Associ- 
ates. He  was  only  18.  Green  became  his  first 
client  and  mentor.  Before  long,  he  had  25 
artists  on  his  roster  and  was  making  a  lot  of 
money.  Soon  after  that,  he  got  bored. 

In  1983,  at  Michael  Jackson's  urging,  he 
began  producing  charity  events  to  raise  mon- 
ey for  older  actors  who  had  fallen  on  hard 
times.  Soon  his  portfolio  expanded:  he  was 
working  on  benefits  with  Sophia  Loren  for 
AIDS,  Jane  Wyman  for  arthritis,  and  Princess 
Diana  for  Great  Ormand  Street  Hospital  in 
London.  Last  year's  for-profit  Michael  Jack- 
son concert,  which  was  broadcast  on  CBS  in 
November  and  again  in  January,  broke  all 
previous  ratings  records  for  a  music  spe- 


cial and  is  currently  being  shown  around 
the  world.  He  and  Jackson  own  the  show  in 
perpetuity— a  50-50  split. 

You  must  be  making  a  pile  of  money,  I  say. 

"Yeah,"  he  says. 

That's  exciting. 

"I'll  say!"  says  Minnelli. 

With  the  show's  ratings,  Gest  has  been 
able  to  write  his  own  ticket  in  TV  land.  Now 
he's  using  his  newfound  power  to  rehabili- 
tate his  fiancee's  career.  On  April  2  they're 
launching  her  first  tour  of  Europe  in  five 
years  with  an  eight-night  engagement  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  in  London.  Then  to  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  Zurich,  and  Vienna.  Fred  Ebb 
and  John  Kander  are  writing  the  show,  enti- 
tled Liza's  Back!,  and  Gest  is  producing.  In 
early  May  they're  going  to  film  a  TV  spe- 
cial of  the  same  name  in  New  York  City  at 
either  Radio  City  or  the  Beacon  Theatre. 

I  ask  Minnelli  if  she  was  worried  about 
her  career  before  she  met  Gest. 

"No,"  she  says.  "I  was  trying  to  recover 
from  this  hip  operation.  I  was  just  happy  I 
was  alive.  I've  fought  very,  very  hard  for  my 
health.  I  just  recently  went  . . .  There's  a 
wonderful  place  called  . . .  Well,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  say  what  it's  called." 

"We  can  say  what  it's  called,"  says  Gest. 

"All  right,"  says  Minnelli,  a  bit  exasperat- 
ed. She  then  explains  how,  just  a  few  days 
after  we  met  at  the  Garden,  she  checked 
herself  into  rehab,  a  place  in  Wernersville, 
Pennsylvania,  called  the  Caron  Foundation, 
because  she  was  worried  she  had  grown  de- 
pendent on  the  painkillers  she  was  taking 
following  her  hip  surgery.  Gest  says  that 
"truthfully"  she  just  got  back  today  from  Ca- 
ron—not,  as  I  was  previously  told,  from  Paris. 

I  am  relieved  by  this  little  flash  of  candor 
because  of  what  I  witnessed  back  in  De- 
cember, on  the  night  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  concert,  during  the  after-party  at 
Minnelli's.  As  soon  as  we  arrived,  she  dis- 
appeared into  her  bedroom  for  a  long  time, 
even  as  a  cavalcade  of  stars  was  piling  up  in 
the  apartment:  Mary  J.  Blige,  Mariah  Carey, 
Craig  David,  Michael  Feinstein,  Roberta 
Flack,  Chaka  Khan,  Star  Jones,  Cynthia  Mc- 
Fadden,  Stephanie  Mills,  RuPaul,  Phil  Ra- 
mone,  Denise  Rich,  Dionne  Warwick,  Liz 
Smith,  Ben  Vereen,  and  Gloria  Gaynor, 
among  many  others. 

When  Minnelli  finally  emerged,  she 
seemed  dazed.  Paul  Shaffer  sat  down  at  the 
piano  in  the  media  and  music  room,  a  mi- 
crophone was  set  up,  and  slowly  people  filed 
in  to  watch  the  show.  Minnelli  kicked  things 
off  by  singing  "You  Made  Me  Love  You" 
to  Gest.  Then,  very  reluctantly,  Mary  J. 
Blige  got  up  in  front  of  the  crowd  to  sing 
a  duet  of  "You  Are  the  Sunshine  of  My 
Life"  with  Minnelli.  At  this  point,  it  was  be- 
coming obvious  to  everyone  that  something 
was  terribly  wrong.  Minnelli  was  way  off 
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the  beat  and  didn't  know  any  of  the  words. 
Eventually,  she  took  a  seat  on  the  edge 
of  a  couch,  and  Billy  Oilman,  the  13-year-old 
soprano,  got  up  and  sang  "Over  the  Rain- 
bow"' to  her.  But  by  this  time  she  was  nod- 
ding off.  Occasionally,  Gest  or  Mohamed 
would  give  her  a  poke,  and  her  head  would 
snap  up,  a  big  showbiz  smile  spreading 
across  her  face.  And  then  slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  her  head  would  begin  to  fall 
again  until  she  was  gone.  A  10-year-old  boy 
singer,  a  friend  of  Oilman's  named  Nicolas 
King,  got  up  and  growled  out  "Cabaret"  as 
Minnelli  continued  to  sink  further  into  her- 
self. Finally,  she  was  back  on  her  feet.  She 
pulled  a  director's  chair  up  to  the  piano,  sat 
down,  and  yanked  the  10-year-old  onto  her 
lap.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  sing  "Ood 
Bless  the  Child,"  she  turned  to  me  and  asked 
for  a  cigarette.  I  handed  one  to  her.  and 
Oest  leaned  in  and  said,  "Honey,  he's  asth- 
matic." Ignoring  him,  she  turned  back  to 
me  and  roared,  "light  me  up,  baby!"  And 
then  proceeded  to  smoke  and  sing  right  into 
the  asthmatic's  face. 

But  now  it's  January,  Liza's  off  the  pain- 
killers, and  we're  sitting  on  the  very 
couch  where  I  watched  her  dissolve  into  a 
puddle  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  It's  heartening 
to  see  her  so  bright-eyed  and  bushy-tailed, 
sharp  and  happy  and  obviously  not  narcoti- 
cized.  She  is  smoking  less  and  it  looks  as  if 
she  has  lost  still  more  weight.  Liza's  back, 
indeed.  For  all  her  kooky  behavior  over  the 
years,  the  public  has  a  deep  well  of  affection 
for  her— people  root  for  her,  hoping  that 
she  will  overcome  the  legacy  of  her  mother. 
Even  the  media  want  to  be  kind,  it  some- 
times seems,  but  reporters  are  also  waiting 
for  the  fall. 

The  press  gives  you  a  hard  time,  I  say. 

"And  then  they're  lovely  to  me,"  she  says. 
"But  I  don't  care.  My  life  is  a  different  thing. 
And  I  really  separate  them." 

So  you're  not  troubled  by  bad  press? 

"Oh,  no!"  she  says,  incredulous.  "You 
have  to  separate  the  two.  My  mother  taught 
me  to  do  that.  She  said,  'Oive  the  public 
what  they  want  and  then  go  get  a  hamburg- 
er someplace.'  She  rt-ally  did  teach  me  that." 

I  mention  to  her  'Jiat  my  mother's  name 
is  Judy.  And  that  my  Judy  has  always  ad- 
mired her  Judy  for  being  tough  and  smart 
and,  above  all,  funny.  "She  was  marvelous," 
says  Minnelli.  "She  was  so  smart  and  truly 
funny.  A  lot  of  people  don't  understand 
that.  I  used  to  try  and  explain  my  mom. 
I'd  say.  'No,  she's  not  tragic.  She  was  really 
funny.'  But  they  don't  want  to  hear  that. 
My  mom  knew  that.  She'd  say,  'Listen.  Let 
them  think  what  they  want  to  think.  They 
have  their  right.  We  know  who  we  are  and 
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that's  what  counts.'  She  gave  me  a  great  foun- 
dation, and  my  father  gave  me  a  great  fan- 
tasy life.  When  I  was  little  he  would  drive 
me  to  the  store  and  he'd  buy  me  a  lot  of 
crepe  paper  and  then  he  would  take  me 
home.  He  had  a  box  of  safety  pins,  and  he'd 
say,  'Who  do  you  want  to  be?'  And  I'd  say, 
'A  Spanish  dancer.'  And  he'd  wrap  this 
crepe  paper  around  me  and  pin  it  on  and 
suddenly  I  was  who  I  wanted  to  be.  And 
he'd  say.  'What  does  a  Spanish  dancer  do?' 
And  I'd  say,  'Dance.'  And  he'd  say,  'So 
dance,  Liza!'  He  gave  me  a  haven  from  some 
of  the  harsh  realities.  Not  understanding 
what  my  mother  was  going  through,  it  was 
nerve-racking  as  a  kid.  Until,  of  course,  I 
grew  up  and  completely  understood  it." 

Gest,  who  left  the  room  for  a  minute  to  get 
a  glass  of  water,  returns  and  sits  back 
down  right  next  to  his  sweetheart.  Minnelli 
lights  up  a  cigarette.  "And  now  you're  going 
to  smoke  and  I'm  going  to  move  over  here," 
he  says,  scootching  to  the  other  end  of  the 
gigantic  sofa. 

Minnelli  explodes  with  laughter:  "Oh, 
shush.  David!" 

"No,  you  keep  smoking,"  he  says  in  a 
jokey  passive-aggressive  tone. 

"No,  I  don't  want  you  over  there,"  she 
says,  stubbing  out  her  cigarette  in  a  beauti- 
ful Tiffany  ashtray.  "I  want  you  over  here." 

"I'm  getting  over  the  flu  and  you're  smok- 
ing." he  says,  ribbing  her  some  more. 

"I'm  sorry.  David,"  she  says,  sounding 
like  she  really  means  it.  She  laughs  as  he 
moves  closer.  "I  apologize." 

You  can't  help  but  wonder  if  Liza  Min- 
nelli misses  the  Oood  Old  Days,  when  she 
was  still  young  and  jazz-hot  and  winning 
awards  and  starring  in  movies  that  changed 
the  culture.  When  drugs  were  still  fun  and 
everybody  smoked  and  friends  weren't  dy- 
ing of  AIDS. 

Do  you  miss  the  70s? 

"No!"  she  practically  shouts.  "I  don't 
miss  the  70s!"  She  laughs  at  me  as  if  I  just 
asked  if  she  misses  being  in  a  wheelchair. 
And  then  Liza  Minnelli,  who  has  had  to 
deal  with  more  than  her  fair  share  of  awful 
things  and  who  takes  her  life  one  day  at  a 
time.  says.  "I  remember  one  day  that  I  miss. 
Mia  Farrow,  myself,  and  Peter  Allen  and  a 
bunch  of  other  friends  were  sitting  in  Central 
Park.  There  used  to  be  a  beautiful  restaurant 
around  the  fountain  and  we  were  sitting 
there  and  Mia  was  just  being  so  bright  and 
so  funny  and  so  hilarious.  And  I  thought  in 
my  mind.  You  are  your  father's  daughter, 
too.  Pull  back,  take  a  long  shot  of  this.  So 
I  remember  that.  And  I  remember  the  mar- 
velous white  tops  on  the  umbrellas  over  the 
tables  and  ...  it  was  just  beautiful."  She 
freights  that  last  word  with  so  much  breath- 
less drama,  her  false  eyelashes  flutter.  "It's  a 
moment  in  my  life  that  was  just  perfect^  D 
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Avenue  and  Neimon  Marcus  stores  nationwi'i 
Wolford  legwear 
from  Wolford,  NYC;  Maij 
Blahnik  shoes  from 
Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC.    I 
Page  225:  Her  Hugo  E 
shirt  from  Saks  Fifth  ' 

Avenue,  N.YC  David  Go 
Oxxford  Clothes  shirt 
from  Oxxford  Clothes  \n\ 

NYC;  Bnoni  blazer  from  Brioni  stores,  NYC.l 

Harrods  scarf  from  Harrods,  London. 

Pages  230—31:  Shan  Simonsen  for  Rex. 

Pages  232—33:  Sean  Spellman  for 

Margaret  Maldonodo,  Inc. 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Page  93:  John  Gillies's  grooming  by  Katriner 

Borgstrom  for  Susan  Price,  Inc 

Page  127:  Liam  Neeson's  and  Laura  Linn 

hair  by  Maury  Hopson;  grooming  and  maka 

by  Sandy  Linter  for  Peter  Coppola. 

Page  128:  Andrew  WK's  grooming  by  Gig 

Hale  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priono. 

Page  182:  Jules  and  Gedeon  Naudet's 

grooming  by  Assumpto  Clohessy  for 

Susan  Price,  Inc, 

Page  191:  Nona  Gaye's  hair  styled  with 

Aveda 'Pure -Fume  Brilliant  Humectant  Pomoi 

and  Sebastian  Shpritz 

Forte  Glam  Rock  Finishing 

Spray  Aveda  products 

available  at  Aveda  stores 

and  salons  nationwide;  for 

more  information,  go  to 

viww.aveda.com  or 

call  I-800-AVEDA-24. 

For  Sebastian  products, 

call  L800-829-7322.  Gabnel  Georgiou  for 

Mix  (The  Agencyl/Clinique.  On  her  face,  M 
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:e  and  Body  Foundation  in  N8;  on  her  eyes, 
iC  Eye  Brow  Pencil  in  Strut,  MAC  Large 
st  Eye  Shadow  in  Fronne,  NARS  Duo  Eye 
idows  in  Key  Largo  and  Mogambo, 
RS  Glitter  Pencil  in  Area  and  Mudd  Club, 
i  NARS  Liquid  Liner  in  Silkwood;  on  her 
leks,  NARS  Bronzing  Powder  in  Laguno;  on 
lips,  MAC  Tinted  Lipglass  in  Shock-o-late. 
iC  products  available  at  all  MAC  locations, 
30  to  www.maccosnnetics.com  or  call 
DO-387-6707.  NARS  products  available  at 
s  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide.  Sharon 
ult  for  Luxe/NARS. 

)es  220—25:  Liza  Minnelli's  hair  styled 
I  John  Barrett  C  Rescue  Vitamin  C  Volumizing 
□y,  Bee  Hold  Beeswax,  and  Bee  Healed 
]tment  Serum;  products  available  at  John 
rett  Salon,  NYC,  or  go 
vww.iqvc.com;  John 
rett  for  Art  Mix  (The 
3ncy)/John  Barrett  Salon, 
makeup  products  by 
lia  Kashuk  Cosmetics, 
lilable  at  Target  stores 
lonwide;  on  her  face, 
fecting  Liquid  Foundation 
■isque;  on  her  eyes,  Enhance  Eye  Color  in 
rise,  Eye  Liner  in  Blackest,  and  Lashify 
scaro  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks.  Beautifying 
;h  in  Nude;  on  her  lips.  Lip  Definer  in  Maple 
I  Luxury  Lip  Color  in  Cherish;  Sonia  Kashuk 
the  Wall  Group/Sonia  Kashuk 
smetics/Target. 

]e  230:  Frances  Conroy's  hair  styled  with 
da  Pure-Fume  Brilliant  Universal  Styling 
!me  and  Pure-Fume  Brilliant  Emollient  for 
r,  available  at  Avedo  stores  and  salons 
onwide;  for  more  information,  go  to 
v.aveda.com  or  call  I-800-AVEDA-24. 
her  face,  MAC  Face  and  Body  in  N3;  on 
her  eyes.  Paints 
in  Bomboom 
and  Pro  Lash 
Mascara  in 
Charcoal 
Brown;  on  her 
cheeks,  Pro 
Colour  Blush  in 
71;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Pencil  in  Stripdown  and 
*ick  in  Sheer  Plum.  Lauren  Ambrose's  hair 
;d  with  Matrix  Vavoom  Smoothing  Gel 
I  Liquid  Shine;  for  more  information, 
to  www.matrixbeautiful.com  or  call 
)0-6-MATRIX.  On  her  face,  MAC  Hyper 
il  Foundation  in  200;  on  her  eyes,  Small 
n  Eye  Shadow  in  Shroom,  Small  Frost  Eye 
dow  in  Paradisco,  Eye  Kohl  in  Teddy  and  Pro 
h  Mascara  in  Charcoal  Brown;  on  her 
eks.  Pro  Colour  Blush  in  Margin;  on  her  lips. 


Lip  Conditioner  and  Satin  Lipstick  in  Fondle. 
Rachel  Griffiths's  hair  styled  with  Rene  Furterer 
Fioravanti  Straightening  Gel,  available  at 
selected  hair  salons  and  Bloomingdale's  stores; 
to  order,  go  to  www.sephora.com.  On  her 
face,  MAC  Face  and  Body  in  N2;  on  her  eyes. 
Small  Velvet  Eye  Shadow  in  Smut,  Eye  Kohl  in 
Smolder,  and  Pro  Lash  Mascara  in  Cool  Black; 
on  her  cheeks,  Cheekhue  in  Figurative;  on  her 
lips.  Tinted  Lipglass  in  Greed.  MAC  products 
available  at  all  MAC  locations,  or  go  to 
www.maccosmetics.com  or  call  1-800-387-6707 
Craig  Gangi  for  Smashbox  Beauty;  Sharon 
Gault  for  Luxe/MAC  Cosmetics;  Nathan 
Hamilton  for  MAC  Cosmetics. 
Pages  232—33:  Frankie  Payne  for  Pnve/Luxe; 
Sylvia  Viau  for  Cloutier 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

Cover:  Italy  production  assistance  by  Massimo 
Busato;  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet 
Page  93:  Center,  props  styled  by  Somontha 
Codling  for  Sydney  Represents;  chair  courtesy  of 
Caoba,  N.Y.C. 

Page  94:  From  A.P  Wide  World  Photos. 
Page  100:  From  Photofest. 
Page  110:  By  Joshua  Ets-Hokin/PhotoDisc/ 
PictureQuest  (March  I);  courtesy  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago:  Edward  Byron  Smith  and 
John  Bross  Fund  (2);  by  James  Patrick 
Cooper/Retna  (3);  courtesy  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum  (5);  by  Paul  Skipper/Globe  Photos 
(10);  from  Bettmonn/Corbis  (II);  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art/Potrimonio 
National,  Palacio  Real  de  Son  lldefonso  (12);  by 
Brinkerhoff/Giornese/Stock  Connection/ 
PictureOuest  (15);  from Stockbyte/PictureQuest 
(17);  by  Ed  Geller/Retna  (22,  top);  William 
McKellar/Brand  X  Pictures/PictureQuest  (22, 
center);  Fitzroy  Barrett/Retna  (22,  bottom);  from 
Globe  Photos  (24);  from  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  New  York  (28);  from  Corbis 
Images/PictureOuest  (31);  from  Hulton-Deutsch 
Collection/Corbis  (divers);  by  Tim 
Thayer/Toledo  Museum  of  Art  (scooter). 
Page  112:  Clockwise  from  top:  by  Nan 
Goldin/USA  Films,  Daniel  Daza/IFC  Films,  Bruce 
McBroom/Warner  Bros.,  Robert  DiScalfani/ 
Photonica. 

Page  130:  Both  courtesy  of  DC  Comics  2002. 
Page  132:  Top,  from  Photofest;  center  and 
bottom,  courtesy  of  NPC/O  by  DC  Comics. 
Page  139:  Top,  from  Warner  Bros./Shooting 
Star;  bottom,  by  Jeffrey  Thurnher/The  WB. 
Page  144:  Top,  from  Globe  Photos;  bottom, 
from  Hulton  Archive/Getty  Images. 
Page  146:  Bottom,  from  Reuters/Getty  Images. 
Page  149:  Top,  from  A.P  Wide  World  Photos. 


Page  iSO:  From  Gamma. 

Page  852:  Inset,  from  Gamma. 

Page  177:  From  A.P  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  191:  Trae  King  for  Montana  Artist/ 

Traeking.com. 

Page  196:  Top:  from  C  Squared  Studios/ 

PhotoDisc/PictureQuest  (Childless, 

Destructive,  drugs),  by  Marion  Curtis/DMI/ 

TimePix  (Diaz,  right),  Jules  Frozier/PhotoDisc/ 

PictureQuest  (British,  phone),  from  Image 

Ideas,  Inc./PictureOuest  (Insects),  from 

Image  Port/Index  Stock  Imagery/PictureOuest 

(Greek),  from  Image  Source/ElektroVision/ 

PictureQuest  (Former  sex  workers), 

by  Alberto  Lowe/Zumo/TimePix  (Diaz,  left), 

from  PhotoDisc/PictureQuest  (pen), 

from  Stockbyte/PictureQuest  (Breathing, 

house),  by  Scott  Teven/Stock  Connection/ 

PictureQuest  (Ballet).  Photographs, 

bottom,  left  to  right:  courtesy  of  the  Corcoran 

Group,  by  Robert  Mitra,  Marina  Gamier/ 

Globe  Photos. 

Pages  198-99:  See  credits  for  cover 

Pages  200-207:  U.K.  production  by 

Jo  Matthews. 

Pages  208—9:  See  credits  for  cover 

Page  223:  Lounge  from  ABC  Carpet  &  Home, 

NYC. 

Page  229:  From  Globe  Photos. 

Page  234:  Top  lett  and  bottom,  from 

Photofest;  top  right,  from  Magnum  Photos. 

Page  235:  From  the  Academy  of  Motion 

Picture  Arts  &  Sciences. 

Page  237:  Insets:  top,  from  the  collection 

of  James  Fox;  bottom,  from  Tophom/ 

The  Image  Works. 

Page  240:  Courtesy  of  Errol  and  Sbish 

Trzebinski. 

Pages  242-43:  Top  center  and  bottom  left, 

courtesy  of  Errol  and  Sbish  Trzebinski; 

bottom,  second  from  right,  from  the  collection 

of  James  Fox. 

Page  245:  Courtesy  of  Errol  and  Sbish 

Trzebinski. 

Page  247:  Courtesy  of  Errol  and  Sbish 

Trzebinski. 

Page  251:  Top  center,  from  Camera 

Press/Retno;  top  right,  from  Stills/Retno;  bottom 

left,  from  AFP/Corbis;  bottom  right,  from 

Globe  Photos. 

Page  270:  Clockwise  from  top  lett: 

from  Bettmann/Corbis,  by  Anthony 

Harvey/Getty  Images,  from  Mansell/ 

TimePix,  from  Bettmann/Corbis,  courtesy  of 

The  New  York  Times,  by  George  De  Soto/ 

Newsmakers,  Dave  Allocca/DMI/TimePix, 

Robert  Nickelsberg/Getty  Images,  from  Getty 

Images,  from  Corbis,  from  Corbis,  by  John 

Barrett/Globe  Photos, 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Pisceans  to  move  over  and  let  the  universe  drive 


na  bimone 


PISCES       FEB.I9-MARCH20 


jrjk~^  There  isn't  a  more  heartvvarming  scene  imaginable  than  that  of  a 
4efe  ^Tfc  happy  little  family  gatliered  around  the  dinner  table  sharing  sto- 
ries of  the  day's  events.  But  oh,  how  dreary  it  can  get  when  Sat- 
urn goes  dragging  through  your  4th  house  and  the  conversation  becomes 
shallow  and  empty.  During  those  moments  your  fear  of  being  abandoned 
makes  you  cling  to  a  normal  routine  that  is  hardly  fulfilling,  and  at  that  point 
you  have  to  have  faith  that  the  universe  will  create  opportunities  for  change 
which  you  may  not  have  the  courage  to  initiate  yourself 


Tom  Ford  VIRGO       AUG.     23-SEPT 

Quit  whining  about  your  personal  life  for  now  and  throw  yoi 
mto  your  work.  Period.  Harsh  as  it  sounds,  there's  no  better  a 
you  could  follow.  Can't  you  see  that  a  culminating  Saturn  tog 
with  a  new  moon  on  Uranus  in  your  6th  house  is  a  golden  opportun 
gain  permanent  status  in  your  field,  status  that  can  carry  you  forward  fi 
foreseeable  future?  In  order  to  achieve  this  feat,  all  you  have  to  do  is  con 
cold,  cruel,  heartless,  materialistic  authority  figures  of  your  humble  sin 
and  creative  genius.  Good  luck. 


ARIES       MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


Jason  Kidd 


You  may  not  be  feeling  like  the  greatest  communicator  in  the  world 
these  days.  How  could  you,  when  your  clogged  3rd  house  is  maknig 
it  difficult  for  you  to  express  clearly  and  completely  what  is  on  your 
mind?  While  you  still  need  the  strength  and  stability  only  a  steady  job  and  a 
decent  home  life  can  provide,  the  new  moon's  conjunction  with  Uranus  in 
your  11th  house  indicates  that  you  no  longer  fit  any  of  the  molds  into  which 
your  parents,  society,  or  the  church  would  like  to  squeeze  you.  From  here  on 
in,  all  you  can  do  is  revel  in  your  weirdness. 


LIBRA       SEPT.     23-OCT.     23 


Corav 


iggi< 


i 


Just  when,  thanks  to  a  9th-house  Saturn,  you  decide  that  you've  got 
it  together  and  that  nothing  is  going  to  alter  your  course,  a  plane- 
tary tornado  dressed  as  a  human  being  rips  right  through  your  5th 
house  and  all  your  rationalizing  goes  out  the  window,  together  with  a 
rest  of  whatever  you  think  you've  learned.  But  remember:  when  love  c 
in  and  socks  you  on  the  chin,  it  may  indeed  be  mugnifique.  but  it  woulc 
shame  to  waste  the  thousands  you've  spent  on  psychotherapy  just  be 
somebody  you  think  is  cute  thinks  you're  cute. 


Cote  Blonchett  TAURUS      APRIL20-MAY20 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  financial  wizard  or  soothsayer  who  can 
■^  I  tell  you  where  to  hide  your  nest  egg  or  predict  with  100  percent  ac- 
curacy which  direction  the  economy  is  going  to  take.  Fate  works  in 
odd  ways,  however,  and  once  you  realize  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  worry  your- 
self silly  about  the  future  and  come  to  see  that  you  can  be  perfectly  happy 
living  on  very  little,  suddenly  career  opportunities  will  arise  out  of  nowhere 
and  you  will  be  back  on  top  of  the  world.  It's  irritating,  though,  to  be  told 
you  have  to  give  everything  up  before  you  can  have  anything,  isn't  it? 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Joan  Rivers 

The  old  expression  about  one  door  closing  and  another  opening 
may  be  true,  but  it's  difficult  to  keep  that  in  mind  when  you  hear 
those  creaking  hinges  and  realize  you've  got  to  be  brave  and  turn  your 
back  on  a  whole  way  of  life  that  is  gone  forever.  The  good  news  is  that  a 
world  of  adventure  awaits  you.  once  you  leave  the  rings  of  Saturn  behind  and 
shift  your  attention  to  Uranus  in  your  9th  house.  Bittersweet?  You  bet,  be- 
cause it  takes  courage  to  wave  that  hankie  and  smile  through  your  tears  as 
the  ship  pulls  out  of  the  harbor  and  heads  for  the  open  sea. 


^gH|k      Marie  Curie  SCORPIO        OCT.24-NO 

i^B  Although  planets  transiting  your  8th  house  may  help  you 
■M  your  Scorpionic  need  to  brood  over  all  the  horrific  calamitie; 
~  could  conceivably  befall  you,  you'd  be  a  lot  happier  if  you  cou 
over  your  obsession  with  the  dark  side  and  spend  your  time  contemplatii 
miracle  of  life,  not  just  its  brevity.  The  emphasis  now  has  to  be  on  re-cn 
a  rewarding  personal  life  and  making  a  safe  space  to  live  in,  even  if  you 
on  building  your  dream  house  over  a  fault  line.  Whatever  keeps  yc 
through  the  night. 


i 


SAGITTARIUS       Nov.    22-DEC.2I  Gall  Collins 

The  approaching  conjunction  of  Pluto  with  the  south  node  makes 
it  impossible  to  hide  your  feelings  of  anger  any  longer.  In  fact,  you 
can't  conceal  anything  about  yourself  right  now.  You  want  to  live 
more  truthfully,  and  if  you  have  to  blow  a  few  people  away  in  the  proce 
be  it.  The  only  catch  is.  when  Saturn  goes  direct  in  your  7th  house, 
better  be  a  little  more  cautious  about  whom  you  try  to  kick  around.  Ind 
dent  as  you  think  you  are,  you  could  screw  up  royally  if  you  alienate  tht 
people  who  can  save  you  from  yourself 


Scott  Rudin  CANCER       JUNE22-JULY22 

If  you  have  even  one  cosmicaUy  conscious  cell  in  your  brain,  use  it 
now.  A  12th-house  Saturn  demands  that  you  keep  faith  when  you 
doubt  there's  any  justification  for  it,  and  confront  seemingly  impos- 
sible choices  that  exhaust  your  spiritual  reserves.  If  you  feel  that  your  desires 
are  vying  with  your  need  for  security  and  legitimacy,  why  turn  yourself  in- 
side out  over  if^  The  transit  of  Uranus  in  your  8th  house  is  providing  you 
with  the  guts  to  be  more  real  than  you've  ever  been  in  your  life,  and  thai  is 
money  in  the  bank 


Joe  rrazier 


CAPRICORN       DEC.22-JAI 


^^^Kf    N'''  matter  how  far  you  go  in  your  quest  for  meaning  and  spi 
^^^^g|    enlightenment,  remember  one  simple  fact:  you  are  a  Capr; 
^^»   Especially  with  your  planetary  ruler  changing  direction  in  yoi ; 
house,  as  it  is  now,  you  need  to  work  steadily  and  persistently  at  som 
not  only  to  master  a  craft  and  stay  healthy  but  also  to  keep  from  going  ! 
Once  you  have  wholly  given  yourself  over  to  service,  even  if  you  consi 
beneath  your  dignity  and  creative  capabilities,  you'll  be  amazed  by  how 
ly  the  financial  wind  will  shift.  In  your  favor,  for  a  change. 


9 


LEO        JULY    23-AUG.     22  General  Pervei  Musharraf 

Although  liberty  is  an  inalienable  right  for  every  human  being,  free- 
dom can  become  a  burden  when  you  don't  know  where  you  are 
headed  or  what  the  hell  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  rest  of  your 
Hfe.  That  is  precisely  when  your  miraculous  7tli  house  steps  in  and  presents 
you  with  opportunities  you  never  would  have  thought  of  on  your  own.  How- 
ever, fate  being  wickedly  playful  as  it  is,  how  are  you  supposed  to  know  if 
your  "real  thing"  has  actually  come  along  or  if  you're  making  a  huge  mistake 
to  go  for  it?  The  ans'ver  is,  you  can't. 


I 


AQUARIUS        JAN.20-FEB.I8  Stockord  Channing 

Saturn's  changes  in  direction  this  month  will  be  followed  immedi- 
ately by  a  highly  Uranian  lunation,  so  by  all  means  put  your  energy 
into  remaining  cooler  than  the  proverbial  cucumber.  If  those  close 
to  you  are  hurl  by  what  they  perceive  as  your  coldness,  they  should  i 
stand  your  reason  for  making  a  big  joke  out  of  lovey-dovey  mushiness. . 
Aquarian,  you  believe  that  people  should  be  able  to  care  for  and  protec 
another  without  a  lot  of  gooey  rhetoric.  Besides,  it  spooks  you  even  tc 
sider  that  your  heart  is  paying  no  attention  to  your  mind. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  jour  horoscope-and  everyone  eise's-listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAIR 
on  a  touch-tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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^W>i|^ 


,^  We  were  there  when 

you  loved  your  freedom 

You  once  lived  lije  on  your  own  terms. 
Then  the  terms  changed.  You  became  a  parent, 
a  provider,  a  working  mother.  So,  how  will  your  family  meet 
those  responsibilities  ij  something  happens  to  you? 
With  lije  insurance  jrom  State  Farm. 


and  when  you  fell  in  love 
with  your  responsibilities 

We  have  a  variety  oj  lije  insurance  policies  to  Jit  your 
family's  needs  and  budget.  Just  call  the 
State  Farm  Agent  you've  always  trusted 
to  care  |or  your  car,  your  home  and  you. 


State  Farm  is  there  for  life". 

tatefarm.com®  -AOL  Keyword:  State  Farm 


f*  :;,v!:.V*f;    state  Farm  Ufe  Insurance  Company  (Not  licensed  in  NY  or  Wl)  •  State  Farm  Life  and  Accident  Assurance  Company  (Licensed  in  NY  and  Wl)  •  Home  Offices:  Bloomington,  Illinois 


1-09  8/01 


PROU 


UESTI 


STEIK  ERIKSEK 


Skiers  who  want  elegance  in  their 

ski  towns,  but  not  necessarily  that  of  the 

Prada-Gucci  kind,  have  known  for 

years  where  to  find  it:  Deer  Valley,  Utah. 

There,  the  Stein  Eriksen  Lodge  is  the 

most  celebrated  resort,  and  its  host  a  legend 

in  ski-instruction  circles.  On  the  eve  of  an 

Olymjii  s  commemoration  of  the  50th 

anniversary  oi  Eriksen's  gold  medal  in  the 

giant  slalom  and  silver  in  the  slalom 

at  the  Oslo  Olmpics,  he  pauses  to  divulge 

his  feeli  ^-^s  about  Saddam  Hussein, 

his  admiral^  rj  for  Katie  Couric,  and 

the  jo;  b  >f  two  feet  of  powder 


PHOTOGRAPHS Y     DAN     WINTERS 
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What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Skiing  every  day. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

I  have  no  particular  fears. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  North  Pole  explorer 
from  Norway. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Katie  Couric. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

That  I  am  not  able  to  play  golf  properly. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

A  negative  attitude. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Every  day  on  the  mountain  being  able  to  ski 
and  feel  good. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Only  when  I  have  to. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

Nothing— I  leave  that  to  my  public. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

Saddam  Hussein  and  Osama  bin  Laden. 

What  is  your  greotest  regret? 

That  I  have  been  married  more  than  once 
and  should  have  always  been  with  my  current 

wife. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  wife,  my  family,  and  myself 

What  is  your  current  state  of  mind? 
I  am  very  mellow. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

That  I  have  made  a  living  from  my  childhood 
love— skiing.  (Plus  my  ski-racing  career.) 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  wife  and  my  family. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

An  incurable,  painful  sickness  that  would  haunt  you 
all  of  your  life. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

No  place  else  except  in  Deer  Valley,  Utah. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

My  style  of  skiing  and  hopefully  my  personality. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

The  ones  that  give  it  all  for  the  security  and  peace 
in  the  world  and  this  wonderful  U.S.A. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

President  Bush  and  Colin  Powell. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Skiing  in  two  feet  of  powder  on  a  Utah  bluebird  day  with 
all  of  my  friends  around. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Live  life  to  the  fullest  and  appreciate  every  day!" 
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HOLLYWOOD  2002  How  many  stars  does  it  take 
to  reflect  the  eclectic  energy  of  the  movie  universe? 
Nicole  Kidman.  Sissy  Spacek,  Ben  Kingsley,  Halle  Berry, 
Benjamin  Bratt.  Cate  Blanchett,  Mickey  Rourke, 
Robert  Altman.  and  the  reunited  cast  of  Fast  Times  at 
Ridgemont  High,  to  name  just  a  few  of  the  portraits 
in  a  36-page  gallery  of  talent  by  Annie  Leibovitz, 
Helmut  Newton,  Herb  Ritts,  Bruce  Weber,  and  other 
top  photographers 


3291 


GUERRILLA  OF  GLAMOUR  The  iconic  images 
of  master  paparazzo  Ron  Galella— whose  notorious 
talent  for  catching  the  famous  off  guard  led  a  court  to  rule 
in  favor  of  his  favorite  victim,  Jackie  Onassis,  in  the 
1970s— have  been  collected  in  a  new  book.  The  Photographs 
of  Ron  Galella.  to  be  published  this  month.  In  his 
foreword,  designer  Tom  Ford  explores  all  that  Galella 
revealed  about  the  uneasy  relationship  between 
celebrity  and  the  camera 

VERSAILLES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  Wielding 

the  billion-dollar  wallet  of  her  media-mogul  husband, 

Suzanne  Saperstein  has  single-handedly  raised 

L.A.'s  standard  of  spending,  whether  the  scale  is  carats, 

couture  gowns,  or  real  estate.  Even  in  a  town  full 

of  over-the-top  mansions,  jaws  are  dropping  at  the  sight 

of  Fleur  de  Lys,  the  Sapersteins'  45.000-square-foot 

tribute  to  the  royal  chateaux  of  France.  On  an  exclusive 

lour.  Matt  Tyrnauer  learns  how  to  spend  six  years 

and  $100  million  on  the  Faberge-inspired  bathrooms, 

marble  horses,  and  neoclassical  follies  that 

make  a  home  a  monument  to  wealth.  Photographs 

by  Helmut  Newton    
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LIBERIE,  EGALITE,  CELEBRITE  From  Paris, 

with  glamour,  come  some  of  the  most  visionary 
directors,  sexiest  stars,  and  smartest  scripts  in  the  history 
of  cinema.  Annie  Leibovitz  freeze-frames  that  other 
movie  capital,  capturing  the  top  auteurs.  the  Newest  Wave 
actors,  the  Gaulywood  mini-dynasty  of  Jane  Birkin 
and  her  daughters,  and  the  eight  leading  ladies  of 
Fran(;ois  Ozon's  upcoming  Eight  Women 


386 


THE  MOGUL  IN  MR.  KENNEDY  Before  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy— financier,  real-estate  tycoon,  and  bootlegger- 
earned  his  place  in  history  as  founder  of  America's 
premier  political  dynasty,  he  left  a  little-understood  but 
lasting  mark  on  Hollywood.  Within  five  years,  the 
young  Bostonian  controlled  three  studios,  helped  spur  the 
talkie  revolution,  and  pioneered  the  corporate  structure 
of  today— as  well  as  made  a  fortune  and  devastated  the 
careers  of  two  major  stars,  one  of  whom  was  his  mistress 
Gloria  Swanson.  With  extensive  access  to  family 
archives,  Cari  Beauchamp  deconstructs  the  building 
of  Kennedy's  movie  empire,  which  he  abandoned  in  1930 
without  a  backward  glance 
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30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Serves  up!  The  waitresses  of  Nate  'n  A]"s.  Hot  Reels: 
Bruce  Handy  reviews  Human  Nature  and  TIw  Cat's  Meow; 
Chris  Mitchell  on  Nine  Queens.  Elissa  SchappelFs 
Hot  Type.  Broadway  bond:  Richard  Merkin  on  Ivan 
Turgenev's  Fortune's  Fool:  Laura  Jacobs  on  Hunter  and 
Sutton  Foster.  Lisa  Robinson  on  pop  prodigy  Vanessa 
Carlton;  Edward  Helmore  meets  the  French  Kicks. 
Duncan  Bock  hits  the  pavement  with  the  Z-Boys; 
Henry  Alford  dishes  with  Clare  Crespo.  Evgenia  Peretz 
inside  L.A.'s  Pink  Palace,  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel; 
\my  Wallace  honors  Hollywood's  favorite  greasy  spoons  . 
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THE  ENRON  WARS  Enron's  sudden  collapse  wiped 

out  thousands  of  employee  retirement  accounts  and 

sent  shock  waves  through  the  economy.  But  many  within  the 

company,  mostly  women,  warned  it  was  coming.  One  of 

those  insiders,  former  Enron  accountant  Jan  Avery, 

helps  Marie  Brenner  piece  together  the  saga  of  how  Enron's 

cutthroat  culture  fueled  a  bonfire  of  greed,  deception, 

and  betrayal.  Portraits  by  Mary  Ellen  Mark 180 

THE  EXECUTIONERS  The  vigilante  protagonists 

of  1970s  films  were  born  of  a  society  disillusioned  by  Vietnam, 

Watergate,  and  inner-city  decay.  James  Wolcott  looks 

back  at  the  decade  of  Dirty  Harry,  Death  IVish.  and  Taxi  Driver, 

wondering  if  America  will  welcome  back  the  kind  of 

movie  hero  who  asks,  "Do  you  feel  lucky,  punk?" 212 

THE  WICKED  AND  THE  DEAD  With  updates  on 
Robert  Blake,  Joe  Hunt,  and  the  Menendez  brothers, 
Dominick  Dunne  shows  why  he's  a  master  chronicler  of 
L.A.  noir  V.F.'s  crime-writing  star  also  revisits  the  1970s 
Begelman  forgery  scandal— the  classic  Hollywood  cover-up 
that  got  him  started.  Portrait  by  Michael  O'Neill 220 


THE  BALLAD  OF  PEGGY  LEE  She  gave  America 
"Fever"  in  1958  and  became  one  of  our  greatest  vocal 
interpreters  of  jazz  and  pop.  But  Peggy  Lee  had  a  powerful 
dark  side,  which  brought  her  misery  even  as  it  propelled 
her  art.  Profiling  the  late  singer,  who  died  in  January  at  81, 
James  Gavin  pays  tribute  to  a  woman  who  was  vulnerable 
enough  to  melt  hearts  with  music  and  tough  enough  to 
wring  a  $2.3  million  settlement  out  of  Disney 
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VIVENDI'S  MR.  UNIVERSE  Ayearafter  his  $34  billion 
purchase  of  Seagram,  Vivendi  Universal  C.E.O.  Jean-Marie 
Messier  moved  to  acquire  USA  Networks.  Now  the  45-year-old 
Messier  is  standing  center  stage  as  head  of  the  world's 
second-largest  entertainment  company.  David  Margolick 
takes  the  measure  of  a  man  whose  global  ambitions  have 
made  him  the  talk  of  New  York,  Hollywood,  and  Paris 240 
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Way  back  in  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
Jules  Verne,  that  master  of  science 
fiction,  envisioned  many  of 
the  technological  wonders 
that  are  commonplace 
today.  Everything  from 
the    submarine,    to   the 
airplane,  to  rocket  travel  in 
outer  space.  He  also  predicted  that 
we  would  ha'  e  TV  in  another  thousand  years. 

Yet,  as  far-rtaching  as  Verne's  imagination 


'       RAIN-SENSING       ' 

WINDSHIELD  WIPERS. 

EVEN  JULES  VERNE  DIDN'T  SEE 

.  THIS  ONE  COMING.  , 


was,  even  he  would  be  somewhat  astonished 
at  the  many  marvels  there  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Lexus  ES  300. 
One  of  these  would 
certainly  have  to  be  the 
available  rain-sensing 
windshield  wiper  system. 
(Captain  Nemo  may  want 
to  take  note  of  this  one.)  A  sensor 
employs  reflected  and  emitted  light  to  detect 
the  presence  of  raindrops  on  the  windshield. 


"Tlic  Lexus  DVD  Navigalimi  System  is  designed  to  assist  in  locating  .,   address  or  point  of  interest.  Discrepancies  may  be  encoimtered  between  the  system  and  your  actual  location.  Changes  in  streetl^ 

not  available  in  every  city.  ^ .';  the  Navigation  Ou'riers  Manual  and  joiir  Lexus  dealer  for  further  details.  ©2002  Lexus,  a  Division  of  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  '.'-^Hji ' 


Not  only  does  the  system  switch  the  wipers 
on  and  off,  but  it  will  measure  the  degree  of 
precipitation  and  increase  the  wiper  speed 
as  necessary.  So  no  matter  what  the  driving 
conditions  inay  be,  from  a  light  drizzle  to  a 
heavy  downpour,  you're  able  to  give  the  road 
ahead  your  full,  undivided  attention. 

He  would  also  appreciate  the  available 
Lexus  DVD-based  Navigation  System.  This 


NAV  system  can  verbally  direct  you  to  nearly 
any  destination  in  the  contiguous  United 
States*  via  three  different  routes:  the  quickest, 
the  shortest  and  an  alternative. 

These  are  two  examples  of  the  new  world 
of  luxury  that  awaits  you  in  the  ES  300.  A  car 
built  on  the  idea  that  every  journey,  whether 
it  be  to  the  center  of  the  Earth,  or  the  center 
of  town,  ought  to  be  an  unforgettable  one. 


Can  an  automobile  delight,  comfort,  fascinate  and  energize  you? 
Take  lexus.com  for  a  test  drive.  The  Passionate  Pursuit  of  Perfection. 
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)sures,  traffic  flow  or  other  road  system  changes  may  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  mapping  software.  Rely  upon  your  common  sense  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  follow  a  specified  route.  Detailed  coverage 
eminds  you  to  wear  seatbelts,  secure  children  in  rear  seat,  obey  all  speed  laws  and  drive  responsibly  For  more  information,  call  800-USA-LEXUS  (800-872-5398). 
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THE  WIZARD  OF  ROZ  Rosalind  Russell,  the  madcap 
star  o(Aunlie  Maine,  was  equally  spirited  when  the  camera 
wasn't  rolling.  As  close  friend  and  former  producer  William  Frye 
recalls,  whether  she  was  sparring  with  Milton  Berle,  shopping 
for  steaks,  or  swanning  around  Las  Vegas  with  Frank 
Sinatra.  Roz  made  sure  there  was  never  a  dull  moment 2/8 

AH,  WILDERNESS!  After  making  his  share  of  hits, 

Art  Linson  knew  the  ropes  as  well  as  any  producer.  But  in  the 

movie  business,  knowledge  isnt  necessarily  power.  In  an 

excerpt  from  What  Just  Happened?:  Bitter  Hollywood  Tales  from 

the  Front  Line.  Linson  unspools  the  absurd  history  of 

Tlie  Edge,  with  cameos  by  David  Mamet,  Dustin  Hoffman, 

a  talented  bear,  and  Alec  Baldwin's  facial  hair 286 
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CHARLIE  IN  CHARGE  Ed  Coaster  tangles  with 
Dominick  Dunne.  George  Wayne  grills  new  graduate 
Kathleen  Turner.  Dame  Edna  tackles  the  questions  only  she 
can  answer.  Richard  Rushfield  and  Adam  Leff's  Intelligence 
Report:  Women  on  the  Verge.  Bruce  Feirstein  shares 
Hollywood's  movie  rules;  Night-Table  Reading:  the 
Baldwin  boys!  Out  &  In:  plagiarism's  in,  irony's  back 
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ON  SEPTEMBER  12, 
WE  USED  PROiiCTION  IN  THE  BEDROOM, 

•;         NOTTHE  MAILROOM. 

jTODAY  IS  NOT  A  DRESS  REHEARSAL. 

^  -KENNETH  COLE 
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"There  are  two  kinds  of  film  festival:  there  are  the  mega-hyped,  hoopla-infested  selling  circuses, 

and  there  is  Telluride.  It  is  extraordinarily  exciting,  in  this  age  of  the  triumph  of  capitalism,  to  discover  an  event 

dedicated  not  to  commerce,  but  to  love.  And  if  that  sounds  old  fashioned  and  starry-eyed,  so  be  it. 

The  cinema  was  always  in  the  business  of  gazing  at  the  stars." 

-Salman  Rushdie,  The  Guardian  (London) 


A   PRESENTATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FILM   PRESERVE,   LTD.  with  POLO  RALPH   LAUREN 

phone  603.433.9202  |  www.telluridefilmfestivalorg  |  fax  603.433.9206 

Poster  art  by  Julian  Schnahel 


Ihe  new 


The  best  road  trips  are  never  planned. 


rhe  broadest  grins  emerge  from  the  narrowest  corners. 


And  old,  forgotten  roads  can  create  the  fondest  memories. 


In  this  car,  you  appreciate  everyttiing. 


The  New  7.  A  new  perspective  on  driving. 


The  New 
BMW  7  Series 


bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-4BMW 
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The  Ultimate 
Driving  Machine' 


Does  QUALITY  TIME  always 

have  to  he  spent  with  a  PERSON? 


PARIS  N 

rue  St.  hiiiiore  Ji, 


''■  BRUSSELS 

"irnd  place 


1'800'9'GODIVA 
u' ww.GODlVA.com 


GO  DIVA 
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;ial  Adveijising  Section  ■ 


STYLE  DEFINED 

Conservative.  Casual.  Sophisticated.  While  it  is 
^  unnecessary  to  label  your  individual  style,  there  is 

no  excuse  for  a  wardrobe  which  lacks  definition. 
Ermenegildo  Zegna  offers  versatile  fashion  created 
with  a  mix  of  refined  materials  and  tailoring,  making 
each  piece  a  cut  above  rest.  Here,  Steven  Weber 
models  the  latest  collections,  demonstrating  why 
Zegna  is,  indeed,  style  defined. 
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Business  As  Anything 

But  Usual 

From  a  day  on  the  market  to  an 
evening  martini— the  Zegna  sportswear 
look  is  good  to  go,  wherever  you  go. 
Focusing  on  naturalness  throughout  its 
fabrics,  shapes  and  colors,  each  piece 
features  a  comfortable,  yet  tailored 
look.  It  is  fashion  made  to  suit  your 
mood,  especially  on  occasions 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wear  one. 
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ecial  Advertising  Section 


.Sportswear's  Finer  Pc 

Finally,  comfortable  style  that  doesn't 

require  you  to  relax  your  standards. 

Zegna's  sportswear  line  features  deai 

shapes,  low-key  styling  and  a  natura 

fe      palette  of  earth  and  sand  tonesi 

i  For  instance,  here,  a  soft  perforated 

leather  jacket  is  paired  with  loose 

fitting  linen  for  a  sporty  look  that 

says  winner  every  time. 


special  Advertising  Sect' 
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Fashion's  Stronc 

When  updating  the  classic  suit,  it  is 
important  not  to  tannper  with  the 
things  which  first  made  it  a  classic. 
Alas,  with  Zegna  the  beauty  is  in 
the  details.  Construction  and  fabric 
lay  the  foundation  with  exquisite 
1 5  Milmil  1 5,  High  Performance  or 
Trofeo  fabrics.  Each  is  then  finished 
with  hours  of  personally  tailored 
touches.  The  result  is  a  design  that 
pays  homage  to  an  era  when  th^ 
suit  made  the  man.  and  a  man  I 
handmade  the  suit. 
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Special  Advertising  Section 

^^.  .««««^.     An  Unbuttoned, 
■mTet  Buttoned-Down  Look 

Just  because  you  lose  the  tie,  doesn't 

mearf  you  have  to  lose  fashion  points. 

Khaki  pants  paired  with  this  Zegna  Trofeo 

^^tiUJlfl^^  d^nivn  blue  and  spice  tones. 

*1mKKIKlfll^\e.  The  ease  of  its  fit  is  thanks  td*"*^ 

the  absence  of  structure  and  lininj',s.  making 

it  the  perfect  complement  for  the  man  who 

wants  quality  and  comfort  in  one.  Rest 

|red.  with  all  this  look  offers,  no 

one  will  notice  what's  missing. 
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Special  Advertising  Section 


>MO 

Sit  like  this  in  any  ordinary  blazer  and 
you'll  stand  to  find  a  nunnber  of  wrinkles 
crimping  your  style.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Zegna  High  Performance  blazer  is  wrinkle 
resilient  due  to  superior  high  torsion  yarns. 
No  wrinkles.  No  contest.  Zegna  wins  again. 

For  more  Zegna  fashion  or  to  find  a  retailer 
nearest  you,  log  on  to  www.zegna.com  or 
call  1-888-880-3462. 
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Test  Drive  with  Me! 


:n^ 


"For  those  with  instinct"  and  those  who  have  the  "Intuition 
to  achieve  a  "Milestone ' in  their  lives  and  on  their  wrists... 


/or  a 
(/atch. 
[icipat 
■stvlcs 


tree  Test  Drive  and  experience  the  pleasure  of  a  Maurice  Lacroix 
Receive  up  to  S200.00  in  free  gifts:  A  Maurice  Lacroix  Signature  Pen 
ing  in  the  Te^t  Drive:  Si 00.00  after-purchase  mail-in  rebate. 
based  on  dealer  availability.  Ask  your  personal  jeweler  for  details. 


Maurice  Lacroix 


Switzerland 

www.mauricelacroixusa.com 

1'800'794'7736  (1«800'SWISS  DO) 


>HREVE  &  CO. 

A  SAN  FRANCISCO  ORIGINAL  SINCE  1852 

ST  &  GRANT.  SAN-  FRA.NCISCO  (415)  421-2600 


Smith 
^Bevill 

Jewelers,  Inc. 


Beaver  ton  Town  Square 

11703  SW  Beaverton-Hillsdale 

Beaverton,  OR  97005  •  (503)  644-1333 


HAL  DAVIS 

JEWELERS 

CAPITOL  TERRACE  •  130  NORTH  8TH 

BOISE,  IDAHO  83702 

208-343-6151 

MEMBER  AMERICAN  GEM  SOCIETY 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS   AND   OPPORTUNITIES 


The  Lincoln  Navigator 

LINCOLN  GOES  TO 
HOLLYWOOD 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
Lincoln  is  the  official  vehicle 
of  Compaign  Hollyv^ood, 
Vonity  Fair's  weeklong  series 
of  events,  promotions,  and  VIP 
parties  leading  up  to  the 
Academy  Awards.  The  ulti- 
mate in  performance  and 
style,  Lincoln  is  the  ideal 
sponsor  of  this  Vonity  Foir- 
exclusive  program  celebrating 
Hollywood's  finest. 

In  this  month's  issue  of  Vonity 
Fair,  be  sure  to  look  for  the 
"Defining  Traits"  special 
advertising  section  featuring 
today's  hottest  stars  in  a 
range  of  new  Lincoln  vehicles. 
Then,  log  on  to  vanityfaircom 
for  behind-the-scenes  images 
from  the  photo  shoot  and  to 
enter  to  win  the  Lincoln 
"Defining  Traits"  Hollywood 
Prize  Package.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  Lincoln  vehicles 
seen  in  the  section,  including 
the  Lincoln  LS,  the  Blackwood, 
the  Navigator,  the  brand  new 
Lincoln  Aviator,  ond  the  Town 
Car,  please  visit  Lincoln.com. 


LINCOLN 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Writer-at-large  Marie  Brenner,  who 

this  month  reports  on  the  downfall  of 
Enron,  has  an  instinct  for  the  stories 
that  capture  the  attention  of  the  nation.  Her 
1996  article  on  tobacco-industry  whistle- 
blower  Jeffrey  Wigand  was  later  adapted 
for  the  award-winning  film  Tlie  Insider. 
and  her  February  2001  piece  on  the 
Fanjul  sugar  dynasty  is  now  in  development 
at  Tribeca  Productions.  Her  talent 
is  for  seeking  out  the  untold  story  that 
illuminates  the  larger  one.  "The  women  of 
Enron  have  been  fierce  in  their  desire 
to  bear  witness  to  the  company's  collapse." 
Brenner  says.  "Of  all  the  women  I  met, 
I  was  particularly  haunted  by  one,  Jan 
Avery,  a  corporate  Everywoman.  Her  history 
with  Enron  put  her  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  beginning,  but  her  private 
struggle  for  me  was  as  compelling  as  what 
she  observed  in  her  professional  life." 


As  the  glamorous  creative  director  of  J 
Gucci  and  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  Tom  ForA 
might  have  been  ideal  prey  for  paparazzo  > 
Ron  Galella.  "Galella  was  able  to  magnifi 
the  enormous  power  of  celebrity  simply  y 
because  his  camera  didnt  discriminate,"  ,' 
says  Ford,  who  wrote  the  introduction  tot 
Vie  Photographs  of  Ron  Galella  (GreybuU  i' 
Press),  excerpted  on  page  366.  "Julie  Christi"' 
Evel  Knievel,  the  Duchess  of  Windsor— 
they  could  hardly  have  been  more  difPeren 
but  Galella  knew  that  to  millions  of  peopb 
around  the  world  those  differences  didn't  I 
register.  They  were  all  one  thing:  famous."i 
Known  for  having  stalked  Jackie  Onassisi 
Galella  might  have  been  flummoxed  by 
Ford's  more  laid-back  method  of  dealing^ 
with  paparazzi:  "Stop,  smile,  give  them 
what  they  want,  and  then  move  on." 


Seven  years  ago.  while  Cari  Beauchamp 

was  still  plowing  through  mountains 

of  research  for  her  acclaimed  1997  book. 

Without  Lying  Down:  Frances  Marion  and 

the  Powerful  Women  of  Early  Hollywood. 

"Joe  Kennedy  just  kept  popping  up." 

The  Kennedy-clan  patriarch  "instigated 

bringing  corporations  and  Wall  Street 

into  positions  of  power  in  Hollywood. 

changing  the  way  it  did  business," 

Beauchamp  says.  Although  most  Joseph 

Kennedy  biographers  characterize  his  brief 

time  in  Hollywood  as  a  fluke,  Beauchamp, 

a  former  private  investigator  who  was 

given  extensive  access  to  Kennedy's 

papers,  disagrees.  "The  whole  idea  that  he 

dabbled  in  Hollywood  for  a  few  years 

is  nonsense.  This  man  never  dabbled. 

Everything  he  did  was  methodical." 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    98 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


In  the  Conde  Nast 
Historical  Archive... 

Fine  art  digital  reproduc- 
tions of  early  20th  Century 
photographs  and  illustra- 
tions from  the  Conde  Nast 
Historical  Archive  by  such 
legends  as  George 
Hoyningen-Huene,  Horst 
P.  Horst,  Cecil  Beaton, 
Edward  Steichen,  Pavel 
Tchelitchew,  Christian 
Berard,  and  many  more. 
Priced  from  $125  to  $295. 

View  images  on  www.arUand.com 

©2001  The  Conde  Nast  :'j!  Ttsti-ins  Inc. 
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"Even  in  the  land  of  conspicuous 

consumption— Bel  Air  and  Holmby 

Hills— Suzanne  and  David  Saperstein 

stand  out,"  says  Vftniry  Fair  editor-at-large 

Matt  Tyrnauer.  "'Nothing  prepares 

you  for  the  size  of  their  house,  or 

their  liberal  ways  with  things  like  caviar 

and  private  aircraft."  Tyrnauer.  who 

has  written  about  such  larger-than-life 

subjects  as  Martha  Stewart  and  Siegfried 

and  Roy  for  V.F..  says.  "One  thing 

I  noted  is  that  they  hired  the  most 

extraordinary  people  to  help  them  realize 

their  dream  of  having  a  historic  house. 

From  architects  to  antiquarians  to 

art  historians  to  sculptors,  they  had  the 

best  of  everything.  When  you  cross 

over  into  their  world  it's  like  seeing 

something  from  an  age  gone  by." 


Contributing  editor  David  Margolick 

compares  the  reaction  to  Vivendi  chairmanil' 
Jean-Marie  Messier's  arrival  in  the  U.S.       , 
from  France  to  the  debate  surrounding 
Mount  Rushmore.  "There's  this  establisheo 
group  of  people,  and  there's  always  talk  of  >j 
adding  someone  else,"  Margolick  explains.r 
"It's  the  same  with  the  'Media  Mount 
Rushmore""— current  faces  include  Ruperti 
Murdoch.  Michael  Eisner,  Sumner  Redstoni 
and  now  Richard  Parsons— "Messier  is      | 
trying  to  be  the  fifth  face."  One  of  60         j 
journalists  who  were  waiting  to  interview  hin 
Margolick  feels  his  past  subjects  helped  i 
liim  jump  to  the  front  of  the  line.  "I've 
interviewed  Tony  Blair,  Bill  Gates,  Ariel 
Sharon,  and  Jack  Welch.  Someone 
as  ambitious  as  Messier  likes  the  idea  of 
being  associated  with  people  like  that." 


The  mastermind  behind  the  Hollywood 

portfolio,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  features  editor 

Jane  Sarkin  says,  "The  fact  that  it  still 

works  after  all  this  time  is  a  testament  to 

the  work  of  the  greatest  photographers  in  the 

world.  One  of  my  favorites  this  year  is 

the  Love  Story  reunion."  she  adds.  "It's  a 

true  classic."  For  Sarkin.  who  has  been  at 

V.F.  since  1985.  it's  all  about  the  right 

mix.  "You  see  someone  like  Josh  Hartnett 

in  the  same  portfolio  as  Sissy  Spacek, 

and  think:  I  hope  someday  these  two  will 

work  together  in  a  movie. "  This  year's  issue 

is  also  special  for  a  more  personal  reason: 

it  features  the  first  published  photograph  of 

photographer  Annie  Leibovitz  with  her 

new  daughter,  Sarah  Cameron. 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE 
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FIRMER  SKIN  FROM  A  MAKEUP. 


Dermatologist  Developed  with  Active  Copper' 

ically  proven  in  2  weeks  to: 


Firm  skin 


uce  appearance  of  fine  lines 


ncrease  elasticity 


Boost  radiance 
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BEAUTIFUL    &   BENEFICIAL^ 

©2002  Neutrogena  Corp.  wwv/.neutrogena.com 


Phillip  leads  a  fairly  busy  life. 
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Depiction.  The  clienfs  name  antfd6ry.:are  fictitious  and  intended  to  be  an  illustration  of  services  available  througti  Ivterrill  Lynch.  It  may  not  be  representative  of  the  experience  of  e 
Investment  results  may  vary.  ^'2001  Merrill  .Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  incorporated.  Member,  SIPC. 


His  money  is  managing  just  fine  without  him. 
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MERRILL  LYNCH  FINANCIAL  ADVISOR  JOHN  BARRETT  &  TEAM 


Phillip  Cantilo  puts  In  14-hour  days.  And  that's 
on  the  weekend.  While  he  handles  billion- 

dollar  decisions  for  his  corporation,  liis  teann  of 
Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Advisors,  led  by  John  Barrett, 
helps  him  handle  complex  personal  investment  decisions. 
John  then  keeps  Phillip  informed  of  their  progress  and 
results,  with  special  emphasis  on  creating  liguidity  from 
concentrated  stock,  philanthropic  pursuits  and  estate 
planning  services.  This  is  the  way  Merrill  Lynch  simplifies 
life  for  Phillip.  How  can  we  simplify  yours? 

MERRILL  LYNCH 
WEALTH  MANAGEMENT 


PHILLIP  CANTILO'S 
MERRILL  LYNCH: 

Merrill  Lynch  Wealth  Management 
Advisory  Services,  including: 

-Concentrated  stock  strategies 
-Stock  option  financing 
-Customized  lending  solutions 
-Trusteed  IRA 
-Philanthropic  guidance 
-Tax  minimization  strategies 
-Estate  planning  services 
-One-to-one  reporting  system 


CONTACT  A  MERRILL  LYNCH  FINANCIAL  ADVISOR 
1-800-MERRILL  OR  VISIT  ASKMERRILL.ML.COM 


BULLISH  on  AMERICA 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING   AND   PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


Tommy  Hilfiger's  SoHo  store 

TOMMY  HILFIGER 
ARRIVES  IN  SOHO 

Tommy  Hilfiger's  much- 
anticipated  SoHo  store  is  now 
open  in  New  York  City.  The 
new  11,500  square  foot, 
four-story  building  is  an  exclu- 
sive showcase  of  the  best  of 
Tommy  Hilfiger  men's  wear, 
women's  wear,  jeans  wear,  and 
related  licensed  products,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  vintage  merchandise 
to  complement  the  Tommy 
Hilfiger  lifestyle.  The  store, 
located  at  372  West  Broadway 
on  the  corner  of  Broome 
Street,  will  be  open  Monday 
through  Saturday  11:00  a.m. 
to  8:00  p.m.,  and  Sunday 
12:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  For 
more  information  please  call 
917-237-0983. 
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BRITISH  INVASION 

BBC  America  brings  a 
bold,  engaging,  and  wickedly 
entertaining  new  generoHon 
of  British  television  to  U.S. 
audiences.  Look  for  it  on 
■P  satellite  and  diqitnl  cable. 
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Director  of  special  projects  Sara  Marks  is 

constantly  jetting  about— from  Cannes  to  Lonfl 
to  Los  Angeles— preparing  some  of  the  world's 
most-talked-about  parties.  "I  seem  to  hail  plaj 
the  way  most  people  do  taxis,"  Marks  says.  TV 
work  that  goes  into  these  productions  is  enormi 
"Our  Academy  Awards  party  at  Mortons—  ' 
particularly  this  year— has  to  be  run  with  militai 
precision.  I  just  count  myself  lucky  that  I  can  i 
not  only  on  an  extraordinary  team  but  also  on 
the  joint  forces  of  the  SherifTs  Department,  thei 
of  West  Hollywood,  and  the  L.A.  County  Firei 
Department."  The  reward?  "That  when  guests  au 
at  an  event  they  are  thrilled  by  how  wonderfm 
it  looks  and  how  relaxed  the  atmosphere  is." 


On  page  230,  James  Gavin  looks  back  at  the 

life  of  the  late  Peggy  Lee.  "Even  as  a  young 

man.  I  was  extremely  moved  by  her  singing," 

says  Gavin.  "When  listening  to  her,  I  felt  that  she 

could  bring  me  to  a  little  moment  in  life  that  I 

had  never  experienced  before."  After  meeting  Lee 

during  her  appearances  at  New  York's  Ballroom 

between  1985  and  1990,  Gavin  discovered  that 

there  was  more  to  her  than  what  her  fans  saw.  "I 

learned  what  an  incredibly  powerful  force  anger 

is,"  Gavin  says.  "Anger  was  the  key  to  Lee's 

artistry  and  fire.  Since  realizing  this,  I  listen  to  her 

work  in  an  entirely  new  way."  Gavin's  new  book. 

Deep  in  a  Dream:  Tlie  Long  Night  of  diet 

Baker  (Knopf),  is  due  out  this  month. 


Movie  and  television  producer  William  Frye 

befriended  such  Hollywood  grandes  dames  as 
Greta  Garbo.  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Greer  Gars«^{ 
and,  especially,  Rosalind  Russell.  "Roz  was  jusij 
as  good  with  a  butcher  at  the  store  as  she  was :. 
w  ith  Rose  Kennedy,"  says  Frye  (here,  with  Rusd': 
111  1965,  as  she  arrives  in  Philadelphia  to  start 
work  on  The  Trouble  with  Angels,  which  Fry 
produced).  "She  was  really  something  special,  a  '< 
1  think  of  her  every  day."  This  article,  which  be 
on  page  278,  and  those  on  Greta  Garbo  and  B 1 
Davis  in  the  two  previous  Vanity  Fair  HoUywoo 
issues  began  as  chapters  of  an  unpublished  be 
Mr.  Frye  acknowledges  the  invaluable  assistanc 
of  Russell  Patrick  in  that  project. 


Contributing  photographer  Helmut  Newton 

does  not  shoot  and  tell.  "I'm  like  a  doctor, 

and  my  sitters  are  my  patients."  says  Newton, 

who  has  been  taking  pictures  for  six  decades. 

One  thing  became  perfectly  clear,  however,  while 

taking  Omar  Sharif's  portrait  for  this  issue. 

"I  can  see  why  the  ladies  think  he's  sexy.  He  was 

wonderful  and  terribly  good-looking."  Also 

for  this  issue,  Newton  photographed  Ben  Kingsley, 

Mickey  Rourke,  and  the  house  of  Suzanne 

and  David  Saperstein.  "It  was  way  beyond," 

says  Newton,  "but,  again,  the  doctor  does 

not  talk."  Newton's  latest  exhibition.  Sex  and 

Landscapes,  opened  in  Salzburg  last  month. 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    108 
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Now  in  Paperback! 


Peter  Bart,  Variety; 

"Definitely  qualifies  for  Variety's  'Beyond  Boffo'  category." 

Regis  Philbin,  Live  with  Regis  and  Kelly: 

"You're  gonna  love  this  book!" 

Martin  Scorsese: 

"[These]  striking,  beautiful  photographs— of  the  icons 

of  the  studios'  golden  age  seamlessly  interwoven  with  their 

modern  successors— capture  on  the  page  the  magic 

and  glamour  of  the  dreamworld  called  Hollywood." 

House  &  Garden: 

"Put  it  on  the  coffee  table  next  to  the  candy 
dish  and  see  which  is  more  irresistible." 

E!  News  Daily: 

"The  ultimate  showbiz  family  album." 

Liz  Smith: 

"If  you  buy  |ust  one 

[gift]  book,  don't  hesitate 

to  make  it  the  massive 

Vanity  Fair's  Hollywood." 

Chicago  Tribune: 

"Luscious." 


Matt  Lauer,  Today: 

"Amazing." 


The  New  York  Times: 

"The  best  of  the  old 
Vanity  Fair  and  the  new." 

Time: 

"This  is  the  ultimate 
Hollywood  picture  history" 

USA  Today: 

"A  stunning  collection." 

New  York  Post: 

"Pure  mcvie  magic."  Rated  the  season's 
No.  I  coffee-table  book. 

Steven  Spielberg: 

"Here  is  a  remarkable  gallery  o 
personal  moments  and  uninhibited  vanities 
captured  forever  by  the  people  who 
dwell  on  the  other  side  of  our  mirrors" 


Three  hundred  twenty  pages  of  power  and  scandal, 

beauty  and  glamour— in  full  color— from  VIKING  STUDIO. 
IN  BOOKSTORES  NOW! 
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Now  in  its  fifth  year,  the  Newport  International  Film  Festival  is  a  five- 
day  extravaganza  of  film  premieres  and  parties.  Held  in  picturesque 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  the  festival  attracts  filmmakers,  celebrities, 
journalists,  and  distinguished  guests  from  around  the  world  who 
enjoy  the  film-friendly  atmosphere.  Less  frenzied  and  less  commer- 
cial than  other  festivals,  the  Newport  International  Film  Festival  has 
quickly  distinguished  itself  as  an  event  where  art  comes  before 
commerce.  The  2002  Newport  International  Film  Festival  will  take 
place  from  June  4  through  June  9,  and  will  include  screenings  of 
over  sixty  features,  documentaries,  shorts,  and  more.  For  additional 
information,  please  visit  www.newportfilmfestival.com. 


LOVE  HEALS 

Love  Heals  was  founded  in  1992  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  late  AIDS  activist  Alison  Gertz  who  was  infect- 
ed with  HIV  at  the  age  of  16.  Her  message  became 
the  mission  of  Love  Heals:  to  educate  young  people 
about  HIV/AIDS,  enabling  them  to  make  informed 
choices  that  can  save  their  lives.  To  this  end,  Love 
Heals  operates  a  speakers  bureau  that  has  directly 
reached  over  125,000  young  people  in  the  decade 
since  Alison's  death.  It  is  comprised  of  a  diverse  roster 
of  trained  health  educators  and  people  of  all  , 
ages  living  with  HIV,  who  travel  to  such  varied  ! 
settings  as  schools,  prisons,  and  community  centers. 
For  more  information  on  Love  Heals,  please  visit 
vAvw.loveheals.org. 


LA  DOLCE  VITA 

Win  a  trip  to  romantic  Italy  courtesy  of 
Danzante  Pinot  Grigio  and  Vanity  Fair. 
Two  lucky  couples  will  receive  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  trip  to  magical  Florence,  including 
a  four-night  stay  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
overlooking  the  river  Arno,  a  private  tour 
of  the  historic  Castello  di  Nipozzano 
Estate,  round-trip  airfare,  and  more.  Each 
couple  will  also  receive  a  one-year 
subscription  to  Vanity  Fair.  Look  for  a 
bottle  of  Danzante  Pinot  Grigio  at  your 
local  wine  retailer  for  details  on  how  to 
enter  and  official  rules.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  Danzante  Pinot  Grigio,  please 
visit  www.danzantewines.com. 


HAMPTON  LUXURY  LINER 

Travel  in  comfort  to  the  beach  and  beyond  on  the  Hampton  Luxury  Liner. 
The  chic  way  to  head  for  the  Hamptons,  each  coach  is  complete  with  six 
TV  monitors,  leather  reclining  seats,  a  rear  gallery  offering  complimen- 
tary water  and  snacks,  and  a  convenient  garment  closet  for  hanging 
clothes.  Electronic  ticketing  ensures  passengers  an  uninterrupted  ride. 
The  Hampton  Luxury  Liner  is  available  for  charter  and  special  events, 
as  well  as  vineyard  and  New  York  City  tours.  During  the  summer,  passen- 
gers will  receive  a  Vonity  Fair  gift  bag  filled  with  fabulous  goodies. 
Visit  www.hamptonluxuryliner.com  for  more  information  or  call 
(631)  537-5800  to  book  tickets. 
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SNTRODUCING  POND'S  DRAMATIC  RESULl  ^ 

An  ibsolutely  dazzling  new  line  of  anti-aging  products  in  remarkably  effective  formulas,  made 
*  Alpha  Hydroxys  •  Retinol  •  Vitamin  C.   Look      t.  lines. 
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POND'S 


ASIAN      \^ 
PASTA      [Vf 


SHELLFISH 
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LINGUINE  WITH  SHRIMP 
AND  SCALLOPS  IN  THAI 
GREEN  CURRY  SAUCE 


Approval  rating: 


^ 


UiinH 


87%  would  make 
it  agairi. 


from  among  our  1  3,000. 
Then  file  it  away  in  your 
personal  Recipe  Box. 
Epicurious.com,  the  online 
home  of  GOURMET  and 
BON  APPETIT,  makes  it 
easy. 

Like   cooking? 

Yo u'll   love   Epicurious. 

Go   to 

THE      WORLD'S      GREATEST 
RECIPE      COLLECTION 
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Each  month,  director  of  pubhc  relations 
Beth  Kseniak  coordinates  the  publicity 
campaign  for  the  latest  issue  of  Vanity  Fail 
"I  call  it  "dialing  for  dollars,'"'  Kseniak 
says  of  her  job.  "Our  writers  go  out  and 
report  the  hell  out  of  a  story,  and  I  get  to 
the  one  to  give  the  world  the  news."  After 
plugging  this  month's  issue,  Kseniak, 
a  10-year  V.F.  veteran  who  specializes  in 
"figuring  out  where  fires  are  going  to  be 
and  putting  them  out  before  they  happen,' 
will  fly  to  Los  Angeles  to  oversee  the 
45  camera  crews  and  75  photographers 
who  will  line  the  driveway  of  Mortons 
for  V.F.'s  annual  Oscar  party. 


4\ 
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This  year's  Hollywood  portfolio  was  special  for 
contributing  photographer  Firooz  Zahedi,  as 

he  was  reunited  with  his  old  friend  Elizabeth 

Taylor.  "She  was  the  one  who  encouraged  me  at 

the  beginning  of  my  career."  says  Zahedi,  who 

first  met  Taylor  in  1976  at  the  Iranian  Embassy  in 

Washington,  D.C.,  when  she  was  dating  his 

cousin  Ardeshir  Zahedi,  the  Iranian  ambassador. 

Later  that  year,  Firooz  photographed  her  during 

a  trip  to  Iran.  His  first  pictures  ever  published. 

they  landed  in  Interview  magazine  and  Vogue 

Sixteen  years  later,  Zahedi  shot  her  again,  for  V.F.i, 

November  1992  issue.  "Not  only  have  we  had 

a  great  friendship,"  Zahedi  says,  "but  from  time 

to  time  we've  had  great  collaborations." 


J'^WSfflffiT' 


West  Coast  editor  Krista  Smith  has  been     f  i 
instrumental  in  putting  together  all  eight  o{V^\t 
Hollywood  issues,  but  she  got  her  biggest  thii^j 
from  bringing  together  the  cast  of  Fast  TimesUti 
Ridgenumt  High  for  a  20-year-reunion  shoot.  "A, 
a  teenager,  I  can  remember  sitting  in  my  frieD|« 
Cathy's  basement  with  wagon-wheel  furniture ar; 
watching  Fast  Times  over  and  over,"  says  Smill|ii| 
(here,  with  portfolio  subject  Benjamin  Bratt). "li!' 
even  had  a  first-edition  copy  of  the  book  for   « 
Cameron  Crowe  to  sign.  He  couldn't  believe  it.  ( 
Preparing  the  Hollywood  issue  is  a  yearlong  projej 
for  Smith,  who  already  has  her  mind  on  next  i 
year's  edition.  "I'm  thinking  men  on  the  covertiii!J 
time.  Get  ready,  boys.  I'm  coming  after  you." 


Having  spent  27  years  as  a  part  of  the 

Hollywood  machine,  producer-writer-director 

Art  Linson  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  the 

way  the  cogs  turn.  For  Linson,  his  new  book. 

What  Just  Happened?:  Bitter  Hollywood  Tales 

from  the  Front  Line,  excerpted  on  page  286, 

is  a  true-life  comedy  of  errors.  "I  wanted 

to  provide  a  glimpse  into  what  it's  hke  behind 

closed  doors  when  vanity  and  greed  collide," 

says  Linson.  whose  credits  include  Fast  Times 

Pjdgemont  High,  The  Untouehahles.  Heat. 

<       ;.'  Expectations,  and  Fight  Club.  A  must- 

'  for  anyone  involved  in— or  considering 

gelu  '  .~'.i  in— moviemaking,  What  Just 

Happen       l^  i  in  May  from  Bloomsbury. 
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le  at  fine  department  and  specialty  stores  nationwide 
SHOP  OUR  STORES 
GardenJfate  Plaza,  NJ  201.587.9808  •  Tysons  Corner  Center,  VA  71^.442.3330 
The  Plaza  at  King  of  PrussyTPA  610.265.6003  •  Exton  Square  Mall,  PA  610.524.8898   S^erimeter  Mall,  GA  770.522.8180 


Look  up  your  old  flame. 


The  Better  Business  Bureau. 

We're  shedding  light  on  issues  that  affect  you  now, 

such  as  Internet  fraud,  home  improvement,  travel,  and 

privacy.  To  check  on  businesses  and  charities, 

call  your  local  BBB.  Or  just  click  on  this 

web  site  for  helpful  information: 


www.newyork.bbb.org 


The  Better  Business  Bureau 

Helping  you  find  soiutions. 


[nte  puts  all  kinds  of  heat  on  the  world's  torturers.  And  then  she  hits  the  gym  Shante  is  a  • 
hber  of  Amnesty  International.  Every  month,  Shante  sends  e-mails  to  world  leaders  ursine  themi 
top  torturing  and  killing  the  prisoners  in  their  jails.  '"' 

hesty  International  works.  Thanks  to  the  countless  letters,  faxes  and  e-mails  sent  by  our  one 
ion  members,  Amnesty  International  has  helped  free  over  40,000  people  and  has  prevented 
torture  of  countless  others,  one  by  one,  all  over  the  world.  I 

iican  help  too.  All  you  have  to  do  is  become  a  member  during  our  40th  anniversary.  It's  easy. ' 
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THE  NISSAN  ALTIMA.  Sedans,  like  drivers,  can  experience  night  blindness  too.  So  the 
xenon  headlights"  to  help  illuminate  and  clarify  everything  in  your  path.  And  a  patented,  mu" 


Vila's  ypfier/Middle  segment,  excluding  other  Nissan  models.  "Xenon  headlights  are  optional  on  SE-V6.  Nissan,  the  Nissan  Logo,  DRIVEN  and  Nisf 


an  Altima,  unlike  other  sedans  ii . ... 

pension  systenri  to  help  you  elude  everything  that  shouldn't  be  in  your  path. 
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WHERE  THE  GIRLS  STAR 


The  actresses  to  watch  in  2002-and  it  won't  be  hard  to  find  them-have 
logged  serious  time  in  front  of  the  camera.  Annie  Leibovitz 

was  their  latest  director 
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irsten  Dunst,  19,  start- 
ed acting  professionally  at  the  age 
of  3,  in  commercials,  but  has  man- 
aged to  skip  over  the  pitfalls  awaiting 
so  many  child  actors.  She  received 
some  serious  attention  (and  a  Gold- 
en Globe  nomination)  for  her  per- 
formance as  a  cherubic  bloodsucker 
in  1994's  Interview  with  the  Vam- 
pire. After  turning  heads  in  the 
part  of  a  suburban  object  of  desire 
in  1999's  Tlw  Virgin  Suicides.  Dunst 
graduated  to  her  first  top-line  role, 
as  a  ridiculously  perky  cheerlead- 
er in  the  surprise  popcorn  hit 
of  2000,  Bring  It  On.  But  last 
year's  Crazy/Beautiful,  in  which 
she  played  a  strung-out  wild 
child,  saw  her  moving  as  far 
away  fi-om  perky  as  possible.  She 
also  shows  dramatic  range  as 
Marion  Davies,  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst's  tender  but  jad- 
ed mistress,  in  the  upcoming 
The  Cat 's  Meow.  This  summer 
it's  back  to  sweetheart  territo- 
ry for  Dunst:  she'll  be  ^  nying 
Mary  Jane  Watson  in  Si  der- 
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Above,  from  left,  Kirsten  Dunst  (weoring  a  shirt 
_,  Milk  Fed  and  jeans  by  Earl  Jean),  Kate  Beckinsale 

(weoring  a  tank  top  by  Tom  Ford  for  Gucci), 

Jennifer  Connelly  (wearing  a  shirt  by  Jil  Sander  and 

pants  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana),  Rachel  Weisi 

(wearing  a  sweater  by  Burberry  Prorsum  and  pants 

by  Prada),  Brittany  Murphy  (wearing  a  tank  top 

by  Donna  Karon  New  York),  Selma  Blair 

(wearing  a  sweater  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana,  jeans 

by  Seven,  and  a  watch  by  Hermes),  Rosario  Dawson 

(wearing  a  tank  top  by  Donna  Koran  New  York 

and  pants  by  Moschino  Cheap  &  Chic), 

Christina  Applegate  (wearing  a  sweater  by  Prada 

and  jeans  by  Seven),  and  Naomi  Watts 

(wearing  a  twinset  by  TseSay  and  her  own  jeans). 

Set  design  by  Rick  Floyd.  Styled  by  Sarojane  Hoare. 

Photographed  exclusively  for  VF.  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  Smashbox  Studios  in  Culver  City, 

California,  on  December  8,  2001.  Be\ow,  Dawson 

thanks  Leibovitz  for  a  grecif  shoot. 
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Man,  a  likely  blockbuster  from  di-j 
rector  Sam  Raimi.— matt  trainor  [ 

Not  only  is  Kate  Beckinsale  the 

No.  I  beauty  of  Great  Britain  (ao 
cording  to  Hello!  magazine),  but 
she  can  talk  like  an  American.  This 
combination  of  looks  and  linguistic 
skills  landed  her  plum  roles  in  Pearl 
Harbor  Tlie  Last  Days  of  Disco,  and 
The  Golden  Bowl.  Blessed  with  a 
daunting  intellect  (she  studied  lan- 
guages and  literature  at  Oxford 
University)  and  a  saucy  wit,  the  fa 
mously  potty-mouthed  28-year-old 
understands  the  importance  of  main- 
taining balance  in  the  often  unbal- 
anced environment  of  Hollywood 
"If  you  can  find  some  sort  of 
creative  outlet  for  yourself  that 
isn't  just  acting,  then  you  don't 
have  to  do  all  that  many  pro} 
ects  that  you  don't  like,"  Becfc 
insale  says.  Indeed,  she  does 
some  writing  ("Poetry,  short 
stories— I've  been  threatenin] 
to  write  a  novel  or  a  screen- 
play") when  she's  not  bus) 
around  the  house  as  mothei 
to  three-year-old  Lily  an< 
partner  to  fellow  actor  Mi 

Chael    CONTINUED   ON    PAGE   12 
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she  met  during  a  production  of  Chekhov's 
The  Seagull.  Her  new  domestic  responsibil- 
ities have  made  her  more  selective  about 
scripts.  "I  was  fairly  discerning  before," 
she  says,  "but  now  that  I've  got  Lily, 
whatever  is  going  to  make  me  go  to  work 
every  day  for  four  or  five  months  has 
to  be  something  that's  really  worth  it. 
And  there  aren't  that  many  of  those 
things  around."  After  playing  an  English- 
woman in  last  year's  Serendipity  (her 
first  British  role  in  five  films),  Beckin- 
sale  is  "back  to  playing  Americans' 
her  next  role,  opposite  Frances  Mc- 
Dormand  (with  whom  she  shares  an 
on-screen  kiss)  and  Christian  Bale  in 
the  upcoming  Laurel  Canyon.  _ 

—LAURA  KANG      (0^ 

While  her  beauty  seduces,  it's 
Jennifer  Connelly's  refined  talent 
that  captures  us.  After  receiving 
critical  acclaim  for  her  performance  as  a 
desperate  junkie  in  Requiem  for  a  Dream 
and  for  her  portrayal  of  a  political  activist 
who  ends  up  murdered  in  Waking  the  Dead. 
Connelly  was  the  first  choice  of  director 
Ron  Howard  and  producer  Brian  Grazer 
(who  had  worked  with  her  on  1997's  In- 
venting the  Abbotts)  for  the  coveted  role  of 
Alicia  Nash,  the  wife  of  the  schizophrenic 
mathematician  John  Nash  (Russell  Crowe), 
in  last  year's  mesmerizing  A  Beautiful  Mind. 
Her  performance  earned  her  a  Golden 
Globe  for  best  supporting  ac- 
tress and  an  Oscar  nomination 
in  the  same  category.  "I  have  fi- 
nally found  my  niche,"  says  Con- 
nelly, 32,  who  has  been  acting  in 
movies  since  the  age  of  11,  when 
she  was  cast  as  a  dancer  in  Sergio 
Leone's  1984  gangster  epic.  Once 
upon  a  Time  in  America.  Enjoying 
the  luxury  of  being  able  to  be  more 
selective  with  her  roles,  Connelly  ex- 
plains, "I  work  from  the  inside  out,  and 
I  pursue  challenging  characters  who 
have  strength  and  intellectual  and  emotional 
development."  She  plans  to  go  to  Los  An- 
geles with  her  four-year-old  son,  Kai— tem- 
porarily leaving  her  New  York  home— to  be- 
gin shooting  the  Ang  Lee- 
directed  Tlie  Hulk,  in  which 
she'll  star  opposite  another 
Aussie  hottie.  Black  Hawk 
Down's  Eric  Bana. 

—PUNCH  HUTTON 

Rachel  Webz  is  the  product 
of  a  good  North  London 
upbringing,  with  the  cosmo- 
politan parents  (mother  a 
Viennese  psychr;hcrapist, 
dad  a  Hungarian  inventor 
who  created  a  new  kind  of 
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artificial  respirator)  and  the 
senior  thesis  on  Henry  James 
She  made  a  smash  debut  ir 
the  West  End  at  age  23  in  a 
lusty  reworking  of  Design  foi 
Living  and  since  then  has  mem- 
orably appeared  in  films  includ- 
ing Stealing  Beauty,  Sunshine, 
Beautiful  Creatures,  and,  yes,  Tlu 
Mummy  Returns,  not  to  mention 
plays  such  as  Neil  LaBute's  The 
Shape  of  Tilings.  In  last  year's  En- 
emy at  the  Gates,  Weisz,  as  a  be- 
sieged Russian  soldier,  enacted  a  ' 
scene  of  physical  passion  with  co- 
star  Jude  Law  so  heartfelt  it  was 
almost  embarrassing  to  behold— in 
several  theaters,  in  fact,  condensation 
was  reported  to  have  formed  on  the 
screens.  Weisz,  31,  returns  this  year 
opposite  Hugh  Grant  in  About  a  \ 
Boy,  the  new  one  from  American  Pie  [ 
producer— and  Cambridge  University 
schoolmate— Chris  Weitz.  She  is  now  \ 
shooting  LaBute's  screen  adaptation 
of  Tlie  Shape  of  Things.  Another  big 
project  looms— the  actress  has  fallen  for  a 
star  with  enormous  screen  presence:  "I'm 
moving  to  New  York,"  she  says  with  a  sigh. 
"i  fell  in  love  with  the  city." 

—MARC  GOODMAN 


Brittany  Murphy  lives  in  Los  Angeles  but 
doesn't  have  a  driver's  license.  That's  all 
right  with  her.  "I  don't  know  how  to  drive," 
she  says,  "but  I'm  a  very  driven  person." 
No  wonder  Murphy,  24,  is  such  a  fan  of 
V.F.'s  Annie  Leibovitz.  Asked  about  the 
cover  shoot.  Murphy  says,  "It  was  all 
about  work.  Business,  baby.  Annie 
knows  what  she  wants,  she  gets  it,  and 
I  love  that."  At  the  age  of  20,  Mur- 
phy made  it  to  Broadway  in  Arthur 
Miller's  A  View  from  the  Bridge.  For 
the  past  five  years  she  has  been  provid- 
ing the  voice  of  sex  kitten 
Luanne  Platter  on 
the  animated  Fox 
series  King  of  the 
Hill  Her  best-known 
part  may  have  been 
as  Alicia  Silverstone's 
makeover   project  in 
1995 's  Clueless.  Look  for 
her  to  develop  something 
of  a  scary  reputation  over 
the  next  year.  She  stars  op- 
posite Eminem  (brave  girl) 
in  8  Mile.  And  in  Spun,  play- 
ing a  speed-freak  stripper,  she's 
with  the  equally  dangerous 
Mickey  Rourke.       -daisy  ho 


After  winning  an  MTV  Mov« 
Award  and  the  affection  of  red 
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cally  telepathic.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cartographer.  Call  1-800-TO-Ac 


ura  or  visit  acura.com. 
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males  everywhere  for  her 
sapphic  kiss  with  Sarah 
Michelle  Cellar  in  1999's 
Cruel  Intentions,  Selma 
Bloir  has  kept  her  audi- 
ence on  its  toes.  In  the  past 
year,  Blair  has  tackled  the 
role  of  an  "in  over  her  head" 
rape  victim  in  Todd  Solondz's 
creepy  Storytelling,  has  played 
Cameron  Diaz's  promiscuous 
sidekick  in  The  Sweetest  Thing, 
and  has  finished  filming  the 
romantic  comedy  A  Guy  Thing. 
opposite  Jason  Lee  and  Julia 
Stiles.  All  that  work  has  enabled  Blair. 
29,  to  purchase  Croucho  Marx's  West 
Hollywood  pad  for  herself  and  Wink, 
her  one-eyed  dog.  "When  a  director 
has  a  scene  that  no  other  actress  will 
do,  I'm  sure  they  say,  'Let's  call  in  that 
Selma  Blair,'"  she  says.  Perhaps  it's 
that  down-to-earth  modesty  that  has  earned 
the  self-described  Hollywood  newcomer  a 
second  appearance  on  the  cover  of  V.F.'s 
Hollywood  issue,  this  time  with  the  likes 
of  Jennifer  Connelly,  who,  in  Blair's  opinion, 
"hangs  the  moon." 

—LAUREN  TABACH-BANK 

Rosario  Dawson  is  the  type  of  young  wom- 
an who  exudes  girlish  glee,  still  thinks  it's 
"cool"  when  publicists  give  her  free  stuff, 
and  finds  her  personal  mantra  on  a  box  of 
Yogi  Tea.  And  why  not?  Hers  is  one  of  those 
great  Only  in  New  York  stories:  she  was 
discovered  as  a  15 -year-old  on  the  stoop  of 
a  Lower  East  Side  apartment  building.  "They 
just  saw  me  laughing,  and  were  like, 
'You  wanna  be  in  our  movie?"" 
says  Dawson,  22,  of  her 
first  encounter  with 
Kids  director  Larry 
Clark.  By  now  she 
has  wrapped  15  mov- 
ies, 5  of  which  will  be 
released  in  the  coming 
months,  and  even  has  a 
Josie  and  the  Pmsycals  doll 
made  in  her  likeness— after 
seeing  a  prototype,  she  asked 
that  the  skin  be  made  darker 
and  the  hair  kinkier  to  better 
reflect  her  Afro-Cuban-Puerto 
Rican-Irish-Native  American 
roots.  The  result  was  a  stunning- 
ly lifelike  doll,  thanks  partly  to  its 
16  "points  of  articulation"  (that's 
5  more  than  some  G.I.  Joes  have). 
Given  that  she's  starring  with  Will  Smith 
and  Eddie  Murphy,  respectively,  in  what  could 
be  two  of  the  summer's  biggest  films.  Men  in 
Black  II  and  The  Adventur-s  of  Pluto  Nash,  the 
tea  leaves  most  defmiteiv  augur  well.  ^ 

—STEPHEN  LEVEY 
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Those  of  us  who  grew  up  lusting  after 
Christina  Applegate  during  her  11 
years  as  the  magnificently  vulgar  bimbo 
Kelly  Bundy  on  Fox's  Married . . .  With 
Children  are  having  mixed  feelings  late- 
ly. On  the  one  hand,  Applegate,  29, 
just  got  married  to  actor  Johnathon 
Schaech  (Tliat  Tiling  You  Do!),  and 
rumor  has  it  that  she  goes  to  church. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  daughter  of 
former  record  exec  Robert  Apple- 
gate  and  soap  actress  Nancy  Prid- 
dy  has  two  promising  movies  on 
the  way:  The  Sweetest  Thing, 
with  Cameron  Diaz  and 
cover-shoot  colleague  Selma 
Blair,  and  the  stewardess 
comedy  View  from  the  Top, 
with  Gwyneth  Paltrow.  "I'm 
sort  of  the  sidekick  in  both  of 
them,"  she  says.  There's  good 
news  and  bad  news  about  Ap- 
plegate's  activities  at  V.F.'s  cover 
shoot  as  well.  She  did  spend  a  lot 
of  time  with  Blair,  her  notoriously 
naughty  friend,  but  explained  it  by 
saying,  "I  get  very  shy.  Selma  was  a 
great  safe  place  for  me."  Fine,  but  can  we  at 
least  expect  more  sexy  movies  in  the  near  fu- 
ture? "Right  now  my  project  is  my  marriage. 
I'm  just  enjoying  that."  Well,  we'll  always 
have  reruns.  — michael  hog  an 

Australian  Naomi  Watts  didn't  just  burst 
into  the  spotlight  with  her  dual  performances 
in   David  Lynch's  Mulholland  Drive— she 
jabbed  it  and  ran.  If  you  missed  her  as  the 
fresh-faced,  just-off-the- 
bus  Betty  Elms  (whose  jaw- 
dropping  "audition  scene" 
alone  is  worth  the  price  of 
a  movie  ticket)  and  the 
shadowy  Diane  Selwyn, 
you  missed  seeing  why  peo-  J 
pie  go  into  acting.  Watts. 
33,  has  been  likened  to 
the  haunting  blonde  se- 
ductresses  of  Alfred 
;    Hitchcock  films,  but 
did  Grace  Kelly  evefj 
have  to  maintain  hei 
poise  during  scorchin] 
lesbian  love  scenes?  Ai 
for  Watts's  recent  success, 
she  ascribes  it  to  simplyji 

J     I   being  "lucky  enough  to' 
f  connect  with  David  Lynch."  ^ 
/  But  luck  had  nothing  to  do;»i 
/   with  it.  A  quick  scan  of  the 
I    resume  shows  a  slew  of  TV 
movies  and  period  dramas,  not   J 
to  mention  an  ill-fated  role  in  n 
Tank  Girl  Oh,  and  by  the  way,    n 
this  is  her  first  cover,  ever.  You'll  |j 
just  have  to  trust  us— it  won't  be  f 
her  last.  — aaron  skrypskI  » 
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VOICES  FROM  THE  HOME  FRONT 

Votes  are  in  for  Bush;  Rebecca  Sieff  urged  to  get  out  more;  Sotheby's, 

house  of  sadomasochists;  while  the  CI. A.  slept;  an  Afghan- American  meets  Massoud 

Tom  Cruise  s  double  message;  tuning  out  Geraldo,  Wolf,  Chris,  et  al. 


MAGNIFICENT  SEVEN:  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell,  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney, 

President  George  W.  Bush,  National-Security  Adviser  Condoleezza  Rice,  White  House  chief  of  staff  Andrew  Card, 

C.I.A.  director  George  Tenet  (seated),  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
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Excellent  article  this  month  on 
President  Bush  ["War  and  Des- 
tiny: The  White  House  in  War- 
time," by  Christopher  Buckley, 
February].  As  a  conservative,  I  feel  that 
my  party  and  the  president  are  often  treat- 
ed unfairly  by  popular  magazines.  How- 
ever, Phnity  Fair  was  sophisticated  enough 
to  look  past  ideology  and  to  focus  on  a 
man  who  was  thrust  into  one  of  the  least 
enviable  positions  of  any  American  presi- 
dent in  history.  Whether  you  love  him  or 
hate  him,  there's  no  denying  that  he  has 
risen  to  the  occasion. 

MATT  NORMAN 
Annandale,  Virginia 

HOW  DOES  ,  ;  FEEL  to  be  part  of  the 
crowd  fawning  -^vcr  the  mediocre  under- 
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achiever  who  has  done  little  in  his  life  for 
the  benefit  of  those  outside  his  elite  cir- 
cle of  family  and  friends? 

War  and  destiny?  Please,  I  have  never 
seen  so  much  self-indulgent  melodrama. 
Is  our  society  so  desperate  for  stimulation 
and  drama  that  we  can  no  longer  see  real- 
ity? This  is  not  a  war,  and  G.W.B.  sure  as 
hell  isn't  Wmston  Churchill  or  F.D.R. 

LACIE  SCOTER 
Dallas,  Texas 

VANITY  FAIR  IS  ONE  of  the  few  magazines 
that  preserve  what  I  consider  some  kind 
of  intellectual  integrity,  and  the  one 
place  where  I  can  usually  find  refuge 
from  the  hysteria  and  war  propaganda  of 
most  of  the  mainstream  media.  We  al- 
ready have  the  New  York  Post.  Reader's 


Digest,  and  Ladies'  Home  Journal  to  gl« 
rify  and  mythologize  the  Bush  adminii 
tration.  What  a  disappointment  to  sei 
V.F.  join  the  herd. 

DAVID  COGSWELri ; 

Hoboken,  New  Jersefr  ! 

WHAT  A  RIVETING  PHOTOGRAPH  on 
the  cover  of  your  February  edition.  Each 
time  I  looked  at  it,  I  felt  the  impact  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  placed  upon  the  j 
shoulders  of  these  great  leaders. 

SANDRA  MILLER 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


I  AM  A  DEMOCRAT,  and  for  me  the  juryj  j 
is  still  out  on  George  W  Bush.  Howev 
er,  I  was  deeply  impressed  that  he  posed 
for  the  cover  of  Vanity  Fair.  It  is  encoui 
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The  search  is  over. 

The  best  lines 

are  found  in  books . . . 

Not  on  your  face. 


Discover  protection  a1  its  best.  Your  busy 
life  and  everyday  stresses,  such  as  pollution, 
w  ind,  dryness  and  fatigue,  can  cause  your 
skin  to  look  older  ttian  its  yeai's.  Tliis  complete 
davtinie  moisturizer  protects  skin  from 
environmental  aggressions,  keeping  first 
lines  away. 

Knowledge  is  power.  Plant  Power!  Our 
unique  combination  of  potent  botanicals 
features  Moitrera.  Remarkably  resistant  to 
its  aggressive  environment,  this  plant  is 
rich  in  amino  acids  and  sugar  cane,  helping 
to  foitif\  skin.  Optimal  balance  and  hydration 
are  acliieved,  a  smoother  complexion  revealed. 

Did  you  know...  Clarins  is  committed 
to  developing  innovative  skin  care  by 
harnessing  the  s\Tiergy  between  nature 
and  science.  Multi-Lamellins,  an  exclusive 
time-release  formulation  continuously 
delivers  key  ingredients  where  and  when 
vour  skin  needs  them. 


k  s  a  fact. 

With  Clarins,  life's 

more  beautiful. 


NEW 

Line 
Prevention 

Multi-Aclive  Jour 


How  does  your 
moisturizer  stack  up? 

Find  out  by  visiting  the  Clarins 

Counter  and  take  home  a  sample. 

Plus,  reserve  your  complimentary 

Facial  Treatment. 
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www.clanns.coni 
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A  major 
rediscovery  of 
one  of  the 
20th  century's 
,  greatest  fashion 
'  photographers— 

A  270-page 
glimpse  into  the 
golden  era  of 
'  American  fashion. 
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aging  to  know  that  he  is  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  image. 

CINDY  O'DONNELL 
Havertown,  Pennsylvania 

THE  MARK  TWAIN  QUOTE  in  tiny  print 
on  your  February  cover  gave  me  pause 
["It  is  a  worthy  thing  to  fight  for  one's 
freedom;  it  is  another  sight  finer  to  fight 
for  another  man's"].  The  implication  that 
we  are  fighting  for  "another  man's"  free- 
dom is  wrong.  If  that  were  so,  then  we 
should  have  gone  into  Afghanistan  ages 
ago  when  some  of  us  were  petitioning  our 
congresspeople  about  the  repressive  re- 
gime of  the  Taliban.  Nobody  in  a  position 
of  power  wanted  to  get  involved,  especial- 
ly since  we  had  helped  create  the  regime. 
And  very  few  in  power  wish  to  start  a 
fight  for  freedom  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  unless  United  States  interests  are  at 
stake.  Let's  not  kid  ourselves. 

MARJORIE  LEWIS 
Canaan,  New  York 

I  FAIL  TO  UNDERSTAND  the  amazement 
that  Bush  could  pull  together  a  coalition. 
Under  the  circumstances,  no  one  could 
fail  to  gather  world  support.  It's  as  though 
he  were  being  applauded  for  breathing. 

RUTHALICE  ANDERSON 
Portland,  Oregon 

I  WAS  READING  "War  and  Destiny"  with 
ease  and  satisfaction  until  one  sentence 
sent  chills  up  my  spine.  In  reference  to 
Mr.  Bush,  Christopher  Buckley  stated, 
"His  predecessor  was  a  brighter  intel- 
lect, perhaps  one  of  the  brightest  ever 
to  inhabit  the  White  House."  Please,  sir, 
don't  insult  the  great  presidents  who 
preceded  Clinton.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
that  Clinton  or  Gore  would  have  had  the 
strength  or  the  knowledge  to  handle  a 
crisis  like  this. 

ANGELA  A.  DALESSANDRO 
North  Haledon.  New  Jersey 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  so  revealing.  After 
seeing  the  cover  of  your  February  issue, 
everyone  in  America  will  become  aware 
that  the  guy  at  the  center  of  the  circle, 
Dick  Cheney,  is  president.  If  you're  stand- 
ing behind  his  chair  and  have  to  flash 
your  presidential  belt  buckle  for  identifi- 
cation, you  ain't  the  Man.  The  Man  al- 
ways sits;  everyone  else  stands. 

TED  PERCH 
Willimantic,  Connecticut 

AS  A  COLLEGE  STUDENT  and  former 
boarding-school  brat,  I'm  well  schooled 
in  the  art  of  wallpapering  a  room  with 
images  of  pop-star  princesses  and  auto- 
motive necessities.  By  the  time  I  reached 


Annie  Leibovitz's  image  of  dear,  sw( 
Condi,  I  knew  what  I  had  to  do.  Anotl 
trip  to  the  newsstand  and  I  had  enou, 
pictures  to  create  a  touchingly  tac 
shrine  to  my  favorite  folks  in  D.C.  I'm 
stalker,  mind  you,  but  having  spent  t( 
much  of  my  life  seeing  the  White  Hou 
occupied  by  a  total  sleazeball,  it's  refrei 
ing  to  see  people  who  know  to  leave  t 
trailer-park  antics  in  the  trailer  park 

BILLY  FISHER 

Hampden  Sydney,  Virgi 

HISTORL\NS  WILL  NOT  NOTE  that  Co 
doleezza  Rice  was  the  "presidential  soun 
ing  board."  They  will  note  that  she  wi 
the  proponent  of  ridictilously  archaic  ui 
lateralism  at  a  time  when  America 
would  need  allies  more  than  ever. 

NANCY  ERIKA  SMi: 
Montclair,  New  Jer 

THANKS  TO  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  for 
posing  the  smoke-and-mirrors  act  ofi 
West  Wing,  by  her  subtle  portrayal 
Governor  Ridge,  surrounded  by  all 
props  of  a  stage  well  set.  Bet  he  am 
boss  were  surprised  by  that  one. 

TRISH  RIU 

Sunrise,  Florida 


IT 


COULD  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  have  taken' 
more  unflattering  photograph  of  President 
Bush— with  a  poorly  shaven  face,  hair  com' 
ing  out  of  his  ears,  and  no  touch-ups?I 
can't  imagine  her  portraying  her  beloved 
Clinton  as  she  did  President  Bush. 

LINDA  COATES 
Tucson,  Arizona 


MY  TWO-YEAR-OLD  DAUGHTER,  Betll,j 
was  impressing  family  members  thiSj 
evening  when  she  pointed  out,  "That is 
George  on  the  front  of  your  magazin^ 
My  sister  couldn't  believe  that  a  two-ye» 
old  Canadian  would  recognize  the  pi 
dent  of  the  United  States.  When  my  si 
got  up  a  moment  later  and  flipped 
magazine  closed  she  realized  that,  wl 
still  an  exceptional  child,  Beth  was 
ognizing  "Curious  George"  on  the  bi 
cover  of  the  magazine  in  an  Altoids 
vertisement. 

M.  Md 
Toronto, 

AFTER  COMPARING  THIS  COVER  to  1 
recent  ones  of  Brad  Pitt  and  Tom  Cr 
I  have  one  question:  How  did  you  ma 
age  to  talk  the  president  into  keeping  j 
shirt  on? 

GARY  JOS 

North  Vancouver,  British  ColuB 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGEl 
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DREAMS. 

For  only  $519  you  can     ■ 
send  a  child  to  the  country  this 
summer  and  make 
a  dream  come  true. 

The  Fresh  Air  Fund 

1  .800.367.0003 

The  Fcesb  Air  Fund,  633  Third  Avenue,  1  4(h  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10017 

Visit  us  at  wwwfreshairorg  to  find  out  more. 


A  COPY  OF  OUR  ANNUAl  FINANCIAL  REfORT  MAY  BE  OBTAINED 
FROM  THE  FRESH  AIR  FUND.  633  THIRD  AVENUE,  1 4TH  FIOOR, 
NEW  YORK,  NY  1 00 1 7  12 1 M97-89001,  OR  THE  OFFICE  OF  TIIE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW.  CHARITIES  BUREAU. 
1 20  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  NY  1 02/ 1 

©2001  The  fresh  Air  Fund 
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HER  OWN  PRIVATE  BRIDESHEAD 

V.F.  HAS  PROFILED  some  shallow,  spoiled, 
rich  brats  in  its  time,  but  Rebecca  Sieff  is 
among  the  worst  ["The  Woman  Who  Set 
Out  to  Marry  a  House,"  by  Plum  Sykes, 
February].  Not  only  has  she  wasted  more 
money  than  most  people  will  make  in  a 
lifetime,  but  she  doesn't  appear  to  make 
any  meaningful  contribution  to  the  world. 
She  really  expects  us  to  believe  she  had 
any  reservation  about  getting  involved  with 
Simon  Howard?  I'm  sure  this  empty- 
headed,  broke  gold  digger  wouldn't  let  a 
little  thing  like  a  wife  stand  in  the  way  of 
reaching  her  goals. 

MARY  MAERCKLEIN 
Escanaba,  Michigan 

WHAT  A  COMFORT.  Plum  Sykes's  article 
has  proved  that  not  everything  was  changed 
forever  by  the  tragic  events  of  September  11. 
There  are  still  people  on  this  planet  who 
have  such  shallow,  vapid  lives  that  their  day 
can  be  ruined  when  they  realize  that  their 
head  gardener  failed  to  heed  their  instruc- 
tions on  the  "municipal"  orange  roses.  It 
is  indeed  charming  that  on  some  days  the 
lass  will  help  her  housekeeper  clean.  But 
since  she  seems  to  have  an  abundance  of 
staff  to  do  the  dirty  work,  perhaps  she 
could  better  use  her  time  devoting  herself 
to  charitable  causes. 

JOHN  CAMINITI 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

"THE  WOMAN  WHO  Set  Out  to  Marry  a 
House"  is  a  wonderful  romp  through  the 
world  of  the  rich  and  devious.  Pamela  Han- 


son's photography  was  breathtaking,  ai 
Plum  Sykes  certainly  knows  how  to  spin 
fairy  tale.  It's  an  international  dream,  is) 
it?  I  mean,  who  wouldn't  want  to  be  tl 
lord  of  the  manor  and  rule  over  a  villi 
full  of  envious  detractors?  I'm  sure  so: 
one  had  to  find  a  silver  spoon  to  keep  >J 
Darien  from  swallowing  her  tongue  afl 
reading  this  article. 

DAVID  W.  BEDDINGFIEL 

Decatur,  Alabaii 

( 

I  ASSUME  THAT  whatever  health  chi 
lenges  the  Howard  twins  will  have  as  a  t 
suit  of  their  mother's  smoking  while  th| 
were  in  utero  are  going  to  be  the  naniw  | 
problem  to  deal  with.  j 

KATE  VALLADARl 
El  Sobrante,  Califon  j 


PEOPLE  LIKE  THEM 

IN  DOMINICK  DUNNE'S  beautifully  w 
ten  article  "Everything  to  Lose"  [Februai 
one  thing  became  evident:  rich  people  d 
joy  being  swindled  by  other  rich  peoplJ 
Mr.  Dunne  reports  that,  after  the  til 
was  over  and  Mr.  Taubman  was  four 
guilty,  Al  and  Judy  Taubman  re-enten 
New  York's  social  scene  "beaming."  It  i 
pears  that  Taubman  simply  sees  his  pri( 
fixing  crime  at  Sotheby's  as  a  caper 
small,  capricious  escapade. 

CAROLE  WAI 

Los  Angeles,  Califor 

WHILE  DEDE  BROOKS  is  ranked  li 
on  my  list  of  where  to  park  sympat 
these  days,  I'm  continued  on  page 
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MRS.  CHATELAINE 

Rebecca  Howard,  photographed  by  Pamela  Hanson,  outside  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's 
Temple  of  the  Four  Winds,  in  Yorkshire,  England. 
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STEP  UP 

Founded  in  1998,  STEP  UP  WOMEN'S 
NETWORK  is  a  non-profit  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  community 
activism  and  empowerment  amongst 
women.  Community  outreach  and  men- 
torship  opportunities,  professional  devel- 
opment programs,  and  fundraising  activ- 
ities enable  members  to  support  women's 
health  issues  and  advocacy  organizations, 
and  to  generate  positive  change.  STEP  UP 
has  been  flourishing  for  three  years 
with  a  membership  of  over  1,500  women 
in  the  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
chapters.  STEP  UP's  beneficiaries  include 
Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer 
Center's  Breast  Examination  Center  of 
Harlem,  Sanctuary  for  Families,  Peace 
Kids,  and  The  Breast  Center  at  UCLA.  For 
more  information,  please  log  on  to 
www.stepupwomensnetwork.org. 


VANITYFAIR.COM 


Visit  vanityfair.com  for  monthly  updates  about 

the  most  exclusive  on-line  promotions 

and  opportunities. 


GUESS?  WHO'S  TURNING  20 

GUESS?  is  turning  20  and  Vanity  Fa/r  invites 
you  to  help  celebrate.  Log  on  to 
GUESS.com  and  enter  to  win  a  trip  to  the 
GUESS?  20th  Anniversary  Party,  plus  much 
more.  You  may  win  two  tickets  to  the  star- 
studded  anniversary  bash,  along  with  air- 
fare and  hotel  accommodations  in  Los 
Angeles,  as  well  as  transportation  to  and 
from  the  event.  Don't  have  anything  to 
wear?  Not  to  worry — ^you'll  also  receive  a 
$1,000  shopping  spree  at  GUESS?  Rodeo 
Drive  and  have  your  hair  and  make-up 
done  for  the  party.  And,  as  if  that  isn't 
enough,  you'll  also  receive  a  one-year  sub- 
scription to  Vanity  Fair.  For  more 
Information  or  to  enter  the  sweepstakes, 
please  visit  GUESS.com. 
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Left  to  Right:  An  insider's  view  of  the  Golden  Globes  Luxury  Spa  and  Fashion 
Lounge;  Susanna  Salk  gets  the  star  treatment  from  a  L'Oreal  makeup  artist 

HOLLYWOOD  STYLE 

To  kick  off  Golden  Globes  weekend.  Vanity  Fair  hosted  the  Golden 
Globes  Luxury  Spa  and  Fashion  Lounge,  an  oasis  where  celebrities 
and  VIP  guests  were  invited  to  enjoy  beauty  treatments  and  a  dose 
of  relaxation,  at  L'Ermitage  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  Over  150  guests, 
including  actresses  Thora  Birch,  Jessica  Biel,  and  Justine  Bateman, 
model  Molly  Sims,  and  Miss  Golden  Globe  Haley  Giraldo,  received 
manicures,  pedicures,  and  hair  and  makeup  sessions,  courtesy  of 
L'Oreal.  While  relaxing  in  the  luxury  of  the  lounge,  guests  enjoyed 
watching  new  episodes  of  HBO's  Golden  Globe-nominated  series 
Sex  and  the  City  as  they  sipped  martinis  compliments  of  Stolichnaya. 
Upon  departure,  guests  received  goodie  bags  filled  with  L'Oreal 
products  and  a  fabulous  Sex  and  the  City  martini  glass. 


INSPIRING  FASHIONS 

Buy  a  piece  of  fashion's  future  and  help  make  breast 
cancer  history.  Visit  vrww.ebay.com/fordtbirdfashion  to  bid  on 
one-of-a-kind  designs  by  today's  fashion  icons,  all  inspired  by  the 
2002  Ford  Thunderbird.  Proceeds  from  the  auction  will  enable  New 
York  Fashion  Cares — a  not-for-profit  organization  that  raises  funds 
for  philanthropic  organizations — to  make  donations  to  its  breast 
cancer  beneficiaries,  including  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Foundation,  on 
Ford's  behalf. 
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For  more  information  on  New  York  Fashion  Cares,  visit  their  website 
wv/w.newyorkfashioncares.org  or  call  917.342.0014. 

new  york  V  fashion  cares 
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DUNNE  TIME 

Dominick  Dunne,  waiting  for 

the  Douglas  S.  Cromer 

Collection  auction  to  begin  al 

otheby's  in  New  York  City,  on 

November  14,  2001,  three 

weeks  before  the  auction 

>  AHred 

Toubman,  was  convicted  of  o 
price^xing  conspiracy. 
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CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE     14:    Still    intrigUCd 

by  the  question  "Why?"  I've  thought  of 
the  hubristic  answer— we  did  the  deed  be- 
cause we  are  Alfred  Taubman  and  Dede 
Brooks  and  we  could— but  perhaps  there 
is  another,  more  basic  one. 

When  given  a  directive  to  set  up  an  il- 
legal deal,  it  does  no  good  to  raise  mea- 
sly qualms,  high  moral  objections,  and 
the  like.  You  are  now  a  threat  simply  be- 
cause you  know  about  the  deal,  and  so, 
should  you  refuse,  the  powers  that  be 
will,  figuratively  speaking,  simply  have  to 
kill  you. 

With  more  corporate  trials,  such  as 
those  resulting  from  the  collapse  of  En- 
ron, sure  to  be  looming  ahead,  I  suggest 
that  human-resources  departments  hand 
out  framed,  handstitched  samplers  to  all 
executives  on  their  very  first  day  of  work. 
The  motto?  don't  do  the  crime  if  you 
can't  do  the  time. 

barbara  rubenstein 

New  York,  New  York 

I  AM  COMPLETELY  HOOKED  on  the 
Safra  case  and  hope  Dominick  Dunne 
will  continue  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
tragic  and  bizarre  conspiracy.  Mr.  Dunne 
keeps  our  appetites  whetted.  I  cannot 
wait  for  the  next  issue. 

ruheen  jaiswal 

New  Delhi.  India 


THE  BEST  AND  THE  BLINDEST 

I  CANNOT  THANK  YOU  enough  for  your 
reportage  on  the  various  aspects  of  our 
current  political  involvement  in  Afghan- 


istan. I  was  particularly  impressed 
honesty  and  succinctness  of  Sam  Ti 
haus's  piece  on  the  C.I.A.  ["The  C 
Blind  Ambition,"  January].  I  lived] 
worked  in  Iran  from  1967  to  1977  am 
stunned  that  our  government  appi 
totally  oblivious  to  the  revolution, 
was  already  under  way  when  1  left  in 
1977  At  the  end  of  that  year,  the  G 
visited,  and  the  president  pronounced 
"an  outpost  of  stability"  and  the  Shah 
model  of  enlightenment"— or  words 
to  those.  Before  I  left,  however,  there 
been  sporadic  guerrilla  fighting  in 
northern  suburbs  of  Teheran,  and  the 
American  "military  adviser"  was 
picked  off  as  he  drove  to  work. 

When  I  returned  to  the  U.S..  fei 
really  presumptuous  I  contacted  the 
Department  and  the  White  Hoase: 
I  was,  a  lowly  English  teacher  trying 
tell  the  government  that  they  were  beii 
utterly  misinformed.  For  my  efforts  Ig) 
a  formulaic  thank-you  from  Hoddii 
Carter  and  an  invitation  to  join 
President's  Club,"  a  fund-raising  oijan 
zation  to  re-elect  Carter. 

I  then  contacted  Professor  James 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  who  had  helpei 
conduct  part  of  our  orientation  traiaiw 
before  I  went  to  Iran,  initially  as  a 
Corps  member.  He  wrote  back.  "Loft 
they're  paying  me  $250  a  day  to  com! 
to  Washington  and  lecture  them  atlte 
State  Department  and  they're  ignorins 
everything  I  say,  so  don't  feel  bad 

darryl  a  spencb 

Johnson  &  Wales  Univen? 
Charleston.  South  Carokn 
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VALENTINE'S  DAY 
BALL 

The  annual  C.O.A.C.H.  for 
Kids  Valentine's  Ball  was  held 
on  February  13  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  fund-raising  gala,  organ- 
ized by  Board  Chair  Donna 
Estes  Antebi  and  Vice  Chair 
Irena  Medavoy,  benefits 
Cedars-Sinai's  C.O.A.C.H. 
for  Kids  and  Their  Families,  a 
community  service  program 
created  to  enhance  the  health 
and  well-being  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  and  med- 
ically underserved  children  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  The  gala 
also  included  a  silent  auction, 
cocktails,  dinner,  and  special 
musical  performances  by  Don 
Henley  and  Lifehouse,  as  well 
OS  the  presentation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Children  Award.  The 
award,  which  recognizes  indi- 
viduals who  are  dedicated  to 
helping  children,  was  given  to 
Larry  and  Shawn  King. 

For  more  information  on  C.O.A.C.H.  (or 

Kids,  please  call  I  800-CEDARS-l 

or  1-800-233-2771,  or  ».sit 

www.cedars-sinai.edu. 


THE  ARTISTS  RIGHTS 
FOUNDATION 

Founded  in  1991  by  the 
Directors  Guild  of  America, 
the  Artists  Rights  Foundation 
brings  together  some  of  the 
industry's  foremost  creative 
leaders  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve film  heritage.  Through  a 
variety  of  approaches  includ- 
ing grassroots  educational 
programs,  international  part- 
nerships, legal  efforts,  and 
special  events — the  Artists 
Rights  Foundation  seeks  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  film 
artists,  protect  film  works 
from  alteration,  and  ensure 
that  an  artist's  vision  remains 
intact  for  future  generations 
to  enjoy.  For  more  informa- 
tion, please  contact  the 
Artists  Rights  Foundation 
office'  at  323-436-5060  or 
visit  www.artistsrights.o^' 
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MASSOUD'S  GOOD  FIGHT 

Bearing  photographs  of  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud  which  were  taken  by  Reza, 

Northern  Alliance  soldiers  gather  for  a  showdown  with  Taliban  forces  near  the  city 

of  Jabol-e-Saraj  on  November  10,  two  days  before  occupying  Kabul. 


MASSOUD'S  UNQUIET  GRAVE 

SEPTEMBER  11  HAD  devastating  effects 
on  us  Afghan-Americans.  As  we  mourned 
the  lives  lost  in  New  York.  Washington, 
and  Afghanistan,  we  quietly  became  "clos- 
et Afghans."  These  days  on  airplanes,  for 
example,  I  will  no  longer  strike  up  a  casu- 
al conversation  with  the  passenger  seated 
next  to  me.  for  fear  I  will  be  asked,  "You 
have  an  interesting  accent.  Where  are 
you  from?"  Instead.  I  cleverly  buy  a  copy 
of  lanity  Fair  to  hide  behind. 

This  was  difficult  with  the  February 
issue.  I  am  afraid  that  with  tears  run- 
ning down  my  face  I  wasn't  doing  a 
good  job  of  staying  below  the  radar,  h 
took  me  three  tries  to  finish  reading  Se- 
bastian Junger's  article,  "Massoud's  Last 
Conquest."  i  was  disappointed  in  myself 
for  not  having  known  or  appreciated  Ah- 
med Shah  Massoud  while  he  was  alive. 
Mr.  .lunger's  decision  to  put  himself  in 
danger  in  order  to  introduce  us  to  the  he- 
roes of  our  homeland  is  an  act  of  hero- 
ism in  itself  His  affection  for  Afghanistan 
makes  me  a  proud  Afghan-American. 

SINA  AFREDI 
Alpharetta,  Georgia 


TOM  CRUISE'S  PRIVACY  ACT 

FOR  SOMEONE  WHOSE  own  publicity 
machine  has  for  years  continuously  ex- 
ploited his  "personal"  life  to  sell  his  im- 
age and  his  movies,  Tom  Cruise's  state- 
ment that  "people  should  mind  their 


own  business  ...  my  personal  life  is 
here  to  sell  papers"  takes  the  cake  ["1 
ing  Tom  Cruise,"  by  Evgenia  Peretz,  J; 
uary].  I,  for  one,  would  be  happy 
oblige  his  request  for  privacy— if  only ; 
would  get  his  armpit  out  of  my  face,  s 

V.  ADAMt 
Denver,  Colon 


HOT-AIR  TIME 

IF  OUR  MISSILES  were  as  accurate 
James  Wolcott's  piece  on  the  babble  frc 
the  television  talking  heads,  the  War 
Terror  would  have  been  over  ovemif 
["Terror  on  the  Dotted  Line,"  Januar 
He  is  dead  on  target!  L  for  one,  ha 
tuned  them  out  and  have  reverted  to  na 
that  has  been  filtered  through  a  real  brr 
before  being  committed  to  print.  Gerali 
Rivera.  Wolf  Blitzer,  Chris  Matthew. 
Greta  Van  Susteren,  and  the  like  shou 
be  required  to  watch  continuous  reruns 
each  of  their  broadcasts  until  they  get  il 

EVAN  W0( 
Rolling  Hills  Estates.  Calilbn 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  clccim 
callv  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  di 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Lettt 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issu 
should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com.  All  otb 
queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  T 
magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  submissior 
which  may  be  published  or  otherwise  used 
any  medium.  All  submissions  become  the  pro 
erty  of  lanily  Fair. 
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EVERY  CENT  OF  THE  SELLING  PRICE  OF  MAC  VIVA  GLAM  LIPSTICK  IS  DONATED  TO  THE  MAC  AIDS  FUND 
TO  SUPPORT  MEN,  W/OMEN  AND  CHILDREN  AFFECTED  BY  HIV  AND  AIDS.  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  MAC.  VISIT  MACC0SMETICS.COM. 


-f1he>^i  Tasting 
Vodka  In  The  World. 

In  1 998,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  of  Chicago  conducted  a  blind 
taste  test  of  more  than  80  vodkas.  They  awarded  points  based 
on  smoothness,  nose,  and  most  importantly,  taste.  Of  all 
the  vodkas,  Grey  Goose®  Vodka  emerged  victorious, 
receiving  96  points  out  of  a  possible  1 00. 

Founded  in  1 98 1 ,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  conducts  tests  in 
a  specially  designed  lab  that  minimizes  external  factors  and 
maximizes  panelists'  concentration.  The  Institute  selects 
judges  based  on  their  expertise,  and  its  tasting  and 
scoring  procedures  are  widely  praised  as 
the  best  in  the  industry.  - 


Rank  Vodka  Country 

96  GREY  GOOSE®  VODKA  FRANCE 

94  Canadian  Iceberg  Vodka  Canada 

93  Stolichnaya  Gold  Vodka  Russia 

92  Staraya  Moskva  Premium  Russia 

91  Van  Hoo  Vodka  Belgium 

91  Stolichnaya  Vodka  Russia 

90  Tanqueray  Sterling  Vodka  England 

90  Rain  1995  Harvest  Vodka  USA 

89  Ketel  One  Vodka  Holland 

S8  Wyborovtra  Vodka  Poland 

87  Kremlyovskaya  Vodka  Russia 

86  FinlandiaVodka  of  Finland  Finland 

86  Alps  French  Vodka  France 

85  Skyy  Vodka  USA 

82  Original  Polish  Vodka  Poland 

82  Glenmore  Special  USA 

82  Fleischmann's  Royal  Vodka  USA 

81  Mr.  Boston  Vodka  USA 

80  Pole  Star  Vodka  Poland 

80  Luksusowa  Potato  Vodka  Poland 

80  Absolut  Vodka  Sweden 

78  Cardinal  Vodka  Holland 

78  Barton  Vodka  USA 

78  Barclay's  Vodka  USA 

78  Amazon  Vodka  Brazil 

76  Skol  Vodka  USA 

74  SmirnoffVodka  USA 

^74  Crystal  Palace  Vodka  USA 

74  Belvedere  Poland 

72  Schenley  USA 

"    "  "  USA 


^  ^R£YC&OSE 


^ 


30  DcL^  In  hlxe.  £lfe  of  the  Culta^ 


Vt»^';;VU 


on.'Rjegida^L?" 

e  Malmberg,  Kaye  Coleman 
id  Gloria  Leon,  waitresses 
he  Beverly  Hills  delicatessen 
'n  Al's,  known  for  its  pastrami 
ower  meetings.  Photographed 
on  January  25,  2002. 
or  story,  turn  to  page  178. 
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R  e  a  d  y  -  t  ' : 
in     Louis 


ar,     Shoes,     Leather     Goods, 
fon     stores.        866-VUITTON 


Sold     exclusively 
www.vuitton.com 


LOUIS  VUITTON 
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GUYS  AND  DOLLS  TAKES  L.A.,  IT  GIRLS  ON  PARADE, 
AND   A  SOPRANO  SPINS  THE  OLDIES 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


If  Girls,  a  WE:  Women's 
Entertainment  network 
documentary,  spotlights 
scene-sters  Nicky 
Hilton,  Casey  Johnson, 
Diane  Von  Furstenberg, 
John  Kenneth 
Golbraith  (this  last 
booking  was 
not  confirmed  at 
press  time),  y 


Day  four  of 
Kaufman  and 
Ferber's  The  Royal 
Family,  about  an 
eccentric  family, 
at  Chicago's 
Steppenwolf 
Theatre.  Very  Wes 
Anderson. 


28 


138 


Final  doy  of  Back 
East  Picfijr<i  '. 
In  Hoboi<s  1 
Films  aboUi 
New  Joisey  and 
New  Yawk. 
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Yesterday: 
Sopranos  cast 
member  and  Bruce 
Springsteen  band 
member  Little 
Steven  Von  Zandt 
debuts  a  weekly 
radio  show  about 
60s-influenced 
garage  rock. 
Today:  Frug  revival 
sweeps  nation. 


15 

Opening  tomorrow  at 
N.Y.C.'s  Lincoln  Center, 
John  Philip  Sousa's 
operetta  The  Glass 
Blowers,   set  in  a  gloss 
factory  in  1913.  First 
Carmen,  then  The 
Pajama  Game,  no>v 
this— factory  workers 
seem  olwoys  to  be 
erupting  into  song. 


Trotlope's 
The  Way  We 
Live  Now, 
ith  David 
uchet, 
on  PBS. 
Victorians, 
turbu- 
lence. 


WEDNESDAY 


Dancer  Lucindo 
Childs  at  N.Y.C.'s  the 
Kitchen,  which 
celebrates  its  30th 
anniversary.  Childs's 
collaborators  are 
Susan  Sontag,  Sol 
LeWitt,  Philip  Glass, 
Robert  Wilson.  If  a 
bomb  went  off . . . 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


The  Graduate 
opens  on 
Broadway, 
with  Jason 
Biggs,  Alicia 
Silverstone, 
and  Kathleen 
Turner, 
in  the  Anne 
Bancroft 
role.  Jason, 
preparole,  w 


Miami's 

Museum  of 
^,  ^  Contemporary 


"Artificial  Intelligence 

in  Art"  at  the  Tacomo 

Art  Museum.  "Excuse 

me,  but  /'//  do  all  Arf  s 

thinking  for 

the  time 

being, 

thank  you 

very 

much.' 

► 
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At  N.Y.C.'s  Museum 
of  Modern  Art:  an 
evening  with  film 
rector  David  O. 
Russell.  Junior 
donors  flock, 
swelling 
coffers. 


11 

San  Francisco's 
Museum  of  Modern 
Art  offers  works  by 
sound  and  visual 
artist  Christian 
Marclay,  including 
one  that  manages 
to  "disrupt  and 
reorchestrate  time": 
the  newborn  infant 
of  art  video. 


Art:  Jack 

Pierson 

explores  "the 

seduction  of 

h,  sexually 
charged 
locales."  This 
could  get 
fraught, 


At  Harvard's  Fogg 
Art  Museum:  six 
portraits  of  women 
by  Toulouse-LouttR 
(These  women  ore 
pre-Jane  Avril. 
We're  talkin' 
Jane  Janvier, 
Jane  Fevrier . 


Bertolt  BrechKs 
The  Good  Woman 
of  Setzuan  at 
Chicago's  Stage 
left  Theatre.  (This 
play's  title  would 
also  work  for 
a  theme  restaurant 
featuring 
Mao  jackets 
and  adorable 
hand-pulled  carts.) 


16 


L.A.'s  Getty  Museum 
exhibits  the 
gorgeous,  ghostly 
work  of  1 7th<entury 
Dutch  artist  Pieter 
Saenredam. 
Rembrandt 
schmembrondt. 


17 

Guys  and  Dolls 
at  L.A.'s  Wilshire 
Theatre,  with 
Maurice  Nines 
(Gregory's  bro).  Diane 
Sutherland— yes, 
another  singing  dame 
named  Sutherland— as 
missionary  Sarah 
Brown  is  said  to  shine. 


18 


N.Y.C.:  opening  of 
the  new  Austrian 
Cultural  Forum, 
designed  by  architect 
Raimund  Abraham. 
The  forum  is  to  be 
housed  in  a  very, 
very  narrow 
tower— a  Kr, 
really— on  East 
52nd  Street. 


23 


New  Orleans's  ever 
popular  Jazz  & 
Heritage  Festival 
opens  this  week. 
Anne  Rice  prepares 
by  visiting  sister  in 
Tampa. 


30 

Sculptures  and 
installations 
by  Juan  Munoz 
at  L.A.'s 
Museum  of 
Contemporary 
Art  at  California 
Plaza.  He 
sculpts,  he 
S.  installs! 


24 


25 


"Lithium  Legs 
and  Apocalyp^i 
Photons"  is  the 
title  of  0  show  o( 
James  Carter's 
work  at  the  Sonic 
Monico  Museuir 
of  Art,  not  the 
memoir  of  a  bipolo 
choreographer. 


"Recent  Acquisitions": 
either  the  name  of  an 
exhibition  ot  Boston's 
Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  or  a 
Susan  Isaacs 
novel  about 
how  haute- 
suburban 
malaise  fuels 
the  rage  for 
plastic  surgery. 


The  New  York  Public 

Library  throws  a  benefit 
party  entitled  "What 
_,     a  Glorious 
Evening!: 
The  Magic 
of  Movie 
Musicals." 


26a 

Mangum,  Oklahoma: 
the  Mangum 
Rattlesnake  Derby. 
This  event  is  perhaps 
best  captured  by  the 
phrase  "utterly 
repulsive." 


27 

Houston:  Art  Car 
Weekend.  ("ArtCof 
means  gaudily 
decorated  vehicle, 
not  Art  Carney.) 

y 


.^ 


21 

Day  I 
Kaufr 
Ferbe 
Fami/ 
eccer 
otCh 
Stepf 
Theal 
Ande 
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Sex,  Lies,  and  Salad  Forks 

CHARLIE  KAUFMAN'S  HUMAN  HATURE 


Tim  Robbins,  above, 
and  Rhys  Ifans  in 
Human  Hafure. 


Being  John  Malkovich  reminded  many  people  of  the  shaggy, 
unwieldy  sketches  that  fill  the  final  15  minutes  of  Saturday 
Niglii  Live.  Unlike  an  S.N.L.  sketch,  it  managed  to  sustain 
itself  not  just  for  1  minute,  or  even  5,  but  112.  For  Charlie 
Kaufman,  the  first-time  screenwriter,  it  was  a  miracle  debut,  the  movie 
equivalent  of  flying  a  kite  made  of  cinder  blocks.  Human  Nature  is  his 
second  film,  directed  by  Michel  Gondry,  a  French  video-maker  who 
has  also  shot  some  cute  commercials  for  the  Gap.  Human  Nature 
shares  the  earlier  movie's  shoot-the-moon  imagination,  its  barbed 
whimsy,  and  its  underlying  anxiety  about  flesh  and  identity,  but  not,  alas,  its  sustaining  breeze. 
Human  Nature  sputters  in  parts.  It  ends  five  times.  So  what?  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
most  singular  comic  mind  since  Woody  Allen's,  and  who  may  or  may  not  have  a  side  interest 
in  seeing  Patricia  Arquette  naked  (but  also  covered  in  Schick-stopping  body  hair),  will  still  buy 

a  ticket.  Aside  from  Arquette^the  bravest  actress  in  Holly- 
f;       - !;;-  wood?— the  film  stars  Tim  Robbins  and  Rhys  Ifans.  The  plot  can't 

M^^ik^.fipi  be  divulged  here,  though  electrolysis,  pornography,  and  salad 

^  ^9  I  ^"'^'^^  figure  prominently.  (Rating:  -k-k-k'A)  — bruce  handy 


REE 


■-^^     iAndale! 


AN  ARGENTINEAN  CAPER,  N/Nf  QUEEHS 


I 


n  Nine  Queens,  two  Buenos  Aires  street  swindlers  partner  up  for  o  day  and  try  to  reel 
home  a  half-million-dollor  opportunity  that  seems  to  have  fallen  from  the  blue  sky.  A  forg- 
er has  replicated  a  sheet  of  nine  rare  Weimar  Republic  stamps,  but  he  can't  swing  the 
deal.  He  needs  a  slick  talker  or  two  to  shake  adequate  compensation  out  of  a  billionaire 
hobbyist  who's  about  to  split  town.  The  rat-a-tat  Spanish  dialogue  isn't  as  pickled  as  a  Ham- 
mett  disciple  would  have  it,  but  the  subtitles  rip  by,  and  the  double  crosses  quadruple.  Cer- 
tainly, a  smart  person  like  you  probably  guessed  how  all  of  this  ends  six  sentences  ago. 

Argentina  showered  this  export  with  awards  last  year.  All  right,  Jackie  Chan  wasn't  in 
contention.  But  why  would  I  tell  you  that  only  one  of  the  two  co-stars,  Ricardo  Darin,  makes  a 
convincing  con  man  if  this  recommendation  were  just  a  snow  job?  Why  would  I  mention  that  the 
film's  hot  empanado,  Leticia  Bredice,  comes  across  a  little  too  much  like  Speedy  Gonzalez's 
slowpoke  sidekick?  Suddenly  you're  not  sure  what  you  can  trust.  At  least  you're  curious:  that's 
what  a  lightning-paced,  tightly  crafted  caper  can  do  to  people.  (Rating:  ***)  — chris  MITCHELL 


Ricardo  Darin  and  Gaston  Pauls  in  Nine  Queens. 


Yacht  Guilty 


BOGDANOVICH'S  TALE  OF  HEARST  AND  HOLLYWOOD,  THE  CATS  MEOW 

It  says  a  lot  about  William  Randolph  Hearst's  place  in  history  that  a  film  can  portray 
him  as  a  callow  killer  and  yet  still  seem  correctively  kind;  where  the  rotten  old  press 
lord  is  concerned,  Orson  Welles  continues  to  have  a  lot  to  answer  for.  TTie  Cat's  Meow, 
directed  by  Welles  acolyte  Peter  Bogdanovich,  is  spun  from  kernels  of  truth  and  yards 
of  ancient  gossip  about  a  death  linked  to  a  1924  cruise  on  Hearst's  yacht.  On  board  were 
Hearst;  his  young  mistress,  the  silent-film  star  Marion  Davies;  Chariie  Chaplin;  the  produc- 
er Thomas  Ince;  and  a  handful  of  others.  The  situation's  moral  dramas  are  obvious,  and 
Bogdanovich  stages  them  with  all  the  flair  of  a  TNT  production,  h's  the  performances  he 
gets  that  redeem  the  picture,  especially  Edward  Herrmann's  as  Hearst  and  Kirsten  Dunst's 
as  Davies.  He,  with  pear-shaped  head  as  well  as  pear-shaped  body,  not  only  looks  like 
Hearst  but  projects  a  painful,  desperate  vaingloriousness  that  seems  all  too  real.  (True? 
Who  knows.)  As  for  the  astonishing  Dunst,  she  flirts  and  flounces  and  captures  the  styl- 
ized girlishness  of  the  era's  ingenues.  Her  Davies  is  wise  to  Hearst's  rancidity  and  all 
the  more  compassionate  for  it.  When  she  tenderly  calls  him  "Pops"— a  sweeter  take  on  the 
denouement  of  Chinatown— you're  both  repelled  and  touched.  In  truth,  Dunst  steals  the 
show.  (No  more  cheerleader  movies  for  you,  missy!)  (Rating:  •••)  — B.H. 
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a  little  obsessed  with  slioes 


newyork       beverly  hills       Chicago       boston       houston 


tampa      costamesa      phoenix      lasvegas      stuartweitzman.com 


ake  me  to  Hollywood,  the  great  and  golden  dream 

machine,  Sodom  by  the  sea One  hundred  of  film  writeK 

Roger  Ebert's  lustiest  gushes  are  uncorked  in  TTie  Great 
Movies  (Broadway).  Father  of  the  French  New  Wave 
Jean-Luc  Godard  speaks  (without  subtitles)  on  TTie 
Future(s)  of  Film  (D.A.P.).  Despite  his  courageous  struggle 
with  Parkinson's,  Michael  J.  Fox  declares  himself  a  most 
Lucky  Man  (Hyperion).  Jeffrey  Vance  and  Suzanne  Lloyd 
granddaughter  of  the  silent  comedian  Harold  Lloyd  (Abrams) 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  miraculous  clock  dinger.  Mario 
Testino  flaunts  his  bread  and  butter  in  Portraits  (Bulfinch). 
Susan  Bernard,  daughter  of  Bruno  Bernard,  one  of  the 
photographers  who  discovered  Marilyn  Monroe,  unveils 
Tlje  Ultimate  Pin-Up  Book:  Bernard  of  Hollywood  (Taschen). 
Also  this  month:  Eat,  eat,  you're  too  thin— Mario  Botali, 
the  godfather  of  beef  cheeks,  serves  up  sumptuous  recipes 
from  his  renowned  restaurant  in  Tlie  Babbo  Cookbook 
(Clarkson  Potter).  Michelle  Stacey  savors  the  mystery  of 
Tlw  Fasting  Girl  (Tarcher/Putnam),  who  appeared  to  live  on 
nary  a  banana  for  12  years.  Max  McCalman,  maitre 
fromager  at  New  York's  cheese  mecca,  Picholine,  along  wit^^ 
David  Gibbons,  exalts  TTie  Cheese  Plate  (Clarkson  Potter). 
Richard  Flanagan's  Gould's  Book  of  Fish  (Grove)  muses 
on  the  life  of  William  Gould,  a  thief  enlisted  to  create  a 
taxonomy  of  exotic  sea  creatures. 

More:  In  Michael  Frayn's  newest  novel.  Spies 
(Metropolitan),  a  children's  game  in  wartime  England  ignite 
real-life  catastrophe.  Ted  Heller  proves  he  is  one  of  the 
funniest  of  the  Funnymen  (Scribner)  in  his  highly  original 
and  hilarious  new  novel,  an  oral  history  of  two  Catskill 
comedians.  William  Maxwell,  the  late  writer  and  New  Yorke 
editor  of  J.  D.  Salinger  and  John  Cheever,  also  influenced 
Alec  Wilkinson,  as  he  explains  in  My  Mentor 
Houghton  Mifflin).  Book  three  of  Rober* 
Caro's  magnum  opus  on  Lyndon  Johnson 

appears  as  Master  of  the  Senate  (Knopf) 
In  Transition  (Merrell),  Martin  Harrison 
shows  how  heavyweight  painters  such 
as  Francis  Bacon  and  Lucian  Freud  fed 
off  the  1950s  London  art  scene.  Anne 
Wilkes  Tucker's  retrospective  of 
photographer  Louis  Faurer  (Merrell) 
exposes  the  melancholy  heart  of  Americai- 
in  the  40s  and  50s.  In  Fashion  Dogs 
t\~     ^^^^^m     (Assouline).  Francois  Baudot  confirm!! 
P''      ^'^■^^^1     my  suspicion:  diamonds  are  a  dog's 
best  friend.  An  army  of  mute  women 
and  a  child  raised  without  emotions 
inhabit  Ben  Marcus's  Notable  Americc^ 
Women  (Vintage).  You  have  my 
Consent  (Random  House)  to  enter 
into  Ben  Schrank's  dark  tale  of  a 
golem-obsessed  doctoral  student  who 
becomes  unhinged  by  a  mercurial  womai] 
A  native  washes  up  on  a  Honolulu 
beach,  drawing  a  fortune-teller  into  the 
violent  undertow  of  Pamela  Ball's  Vie  Floating  City  (Vikinj 
The  extraordinary  short  stories  in  Female  Trouble  (Scribner 
prove  that  if  a  bunch  of  badass  writers  formed  a  gang 
Antonya  Nelson  could  be  their  ringleader.  /  got  shotgun. 
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( 
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Clockwise  from  top:  Looking  at  the  R.C.A.  Building  at  Rockefeller 
Center,  by  Louis  Faurer,  New  York,  1949;  Ann  Miller  at  the 
Racquet  Club  in  Palm  Springs,  photographed  by  Bruno  Bernard; 
a  pug  HKodeling  a  Burberry  pullover;  Harold  Lloyd  in 

Feet  First,  1930;  Architectural  Still  Life,  by  Irving  Penn, 
V'      Milon,  1948,  from  Transition  (Merrell). 
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FANFAIR 


Fool's  Gold 

ARTHUR  PENN  STAGES  A  LOST  RUSSIAN  CLASSIC 


I 


f  there  were  a  Guinness  Book  of  Theater 
Records,  Forfune's  Fool  would  surely  merit  an 
entry— it  took  148  years  to  arrive  at  its  theatrical 
birthi  Written  in  1848  by  the  great  Russian 
novelist,  poet,  and  playwright  Ivan  Turgenev,  the 
satire  lay  dormant  until,  in  1996,  it  was  adapted 
for  the  Festival  Theatre  in  England  and  hailed  as  that 
most  beloved  of  phenomena,  a  "lost  masterpiece." 
On  April  2  it  will  commence  its  Broadway  life  in  a  new 
production  at  the  Music  Box  Theatre,  bolstered 
by  two  brilliant  actors  in  the  lead  roles,  Alan  Bates 
(who  starred  in  the  British  production)  and 
Frank  Langella,  and  directed  by  Arthur  Penn- 
a  trio  of  Tony  winners.  (Ironically,  early  in  his  career, 
Langella  played  the  lead  role  in  Mel  Brooks's 
adaptation  of  The  Twelve  Chairs,  another  Russian 
comedy  that  deserves  to  be  exhumed.)  Fortune's 
Fool,  which  has  been  said  to  be  full  of  mischief  and 
poignancy,  is  set  on  a  rather  neglected  country 
estate  belonging  to  a  newly  married  young  woman 
and  her  husband,  a  man  of  consequence.  The 
house  is  inhabited  by  on  aging  nobleman  (Alan  Bates) 
who  was  cheated  out  of  his  fortune  many  years 
before  and  now  fears  imminent  eviction.  At  a 
celebratory  dinner,  a  wealthy  neighbor  goods  the  poor 
man  into  overdrinking  in  an  effort  to  make  him 
look  foolish,  but  the  moment  belongs  to  the 
consummate  Alan  Bates,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  the 
decisive  moment  of  the  ploy.  It  took  a  century 
and  a  half  to  arrive  here,  but  arrive  it  has.  Turgenev 
would  certainly  be  delighted.     -Richard  merkin 
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Fostering  Success 

HUNTER  AND  SUHON  FOSTER  TAKE  THEIR 
FAMILY  ACT  TO  BROADWAY 


hey're  like  something  out  of  a  Broadway  musical.  Hunter  Foster  is  the  boy 
and  Sutton  Foster  is  the  girl.  He  ploys  heroes,  she  plays  heroines.  But  they  can't 
play  them  in  the  same  show,  because  Hunter  and  Sutton  are  brother  and  sis. 
He's  six  years  older,  "I  would  torture  him  at  home,"  Sutton  soys  of  their 
childhood  in  Georgia. 

"She  did  torture  me  a  lot,"  Hunter  admits.  "I  had  a  band  when  I  was  10 
or  1 1,  and  she  always  wanted  to  be  part  of  it.  I  wouldn't  let  her,  and  she 
would  be  beating  on  the  door  trying  to  get  in." 

"I  wanted  to  be  like  him,"  Sutton  says.  And  she  is.  Hunter— tall,  dark,  and 
handsome— is  currently  starring  as  Bobby  Strong  in  the  hit  show  Urinetown, 
nightly  bringing  down  the  house  with  the  showstopper  "Run,  Freedom,  Runl" 
n  his  spore  time  he  wrote  the  book  for  the  recent  Off  Broadway  musical 
Summer  of  '42.)  Sutton-toll,  dark,  and  darling-is  on  the  verge  of  her  own 
big  arrival;  she's  Millie  Dillmount  in  Thoroughly  Modern  Millie,  the  new 
musical  based  on  the  Julie  Andrews  film,  but  re-bobbed,  re-fringed,  and 
refreshed.  "I  feel  like  my  whole  life,  all  of  my  training,  has  led  me  to  play  this  part,"  says 
Sutton.  "I  couldn't  feel  more  prepared  or  more  calm  or  more  excited  or  more  honored." 

must  be  fun  to  be  on  Broadway  at  the  same  time.  "It's  kind  of  neat  to  think  about,"  says 
Hunter.  "Here  we  are,  we  came  from  humble  beginnings  from  a  small  town  in  the  South,  and 
we're  in  New  York  now.  And  it's  nice  to  know  that  we're  here."  It's  very  nice.  —LAURA  JACOB 
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Piano  Girl 

FEMME  TUNESTER  VANESSA  CARLTON 
DEBUTS  BfNOrNOBODir 

^^      A      ^  hen  21 -year-old  Vanessa  Carlton 

^^^^^V  talks  about  Bach,  you  can  be  sure 
^^f^^m  she's  not  referring  to  Sebastian,  for- 

y       Y  mer  lead  singer  of  80s  heavy-metal  band 
Skid  Row.  "It's  really  refreshing  to  see  people  interested 
in  real  music  again,"  says  Carlton,  a  classically  trained 
pianist  who  started  lessons  at  age  two  and  a  half.  At  14 
she  went  to  New  York  City  from  her  native  Pennsylvania 
to  study  dance  at  the  School  of  American  Ballet  and  now 
says,  "I  was  fearless.  At  14  I  would  do  anything."  But  even- 
tually what  she  calls  the  "twisted"  intense  competition  and 
discipline  of  ballet  training  wore  her  down.  "The  teachers 
were  so  powerful;  you  hove  to  be  silent,  you  don't  move 
between  combinations,  you  have  no  power.  I  felt  com- 
pletely irrelevant."  So,  at  17  she  escaped  to  Hell's  Kitchen, 
where  in  her  first  apartment  she  turned  to  the  piano  and 
wrote  the  intense  pop  songs  that  would  ultimately  moke  up 
her  debut  CD,  Be  Not  Nobody,  out  this  month. 

"It's  been  such  an  overwhelming  thing  to  find  my  voice 
and  have  these  songs  come  out  of  me,"  she  says.  And  while 
some  may  be  inclined  to  compare  Carlton,  Interscope's 
newest  star,  to  other  piano  girls  like  Tori  Amos  and  Fiona 
Apple,  Carlton  demurs:  "I  respect  any  female  pianist,  but  my  songs 
ore  influenced  more  by  the  melodic  things  my  ear  goes  to  from  the 
music  I  heard  as  a  kid."  That  music:  at  home,  her  mother  (a  classical 
pianist)  played  Debussy  and  Mendelssohn;  in  the  car,  her  father 


MELODY-MAKEh 
Singer-songwriter  Vanessa  Carlton  release 
her  CD,  Be  Not  Nobody,  this  montlit 


played  the  piano  riff  to  '1000  Miles,'"  Carlton  says  about  the  sonj 
that  instantly  received  official  approval  from  radio  and  MTV,  "and  shi 
said,  'Vanessa,  that's  a  hit.'  But,"  odds  Carlton,  "she  still  wants  me  t( 
go  to  Columbia  University.  And  not  to  ever  go  out  with  anyone  in  thi 


played  Supertromp  and  Pink  Floyd.  "My  mom  was  listening  when  I  first       entertainment  industry." 


-LISA    ROBINSOt 


Kick  Start 


li    THE  SWEET  SENSATIONS  OF  NEW  YORK'S  FRENCH  KICKS 

Over  the  years,  the  prospect  of  skinny  white  suburban  boys  in  an 
indie  rock  band  has  become  freighted  with  off-putting  baggage- 
awkward,  overly  self-interested,  and,  probably,  displaying 
pretensions  of  confliction  too  deep  to  be  clearly  expressed.  While  of  that 
lineage,  the  French  Kicks  have  managed  to  wrestle  free  of  typecasting  to 
produce  music  that's  uncharacteristically  sophisticated  and  upbeat,  with 
carefully  crafted  vocal  melodies  in  a  vaguely  60s  soul-group  style  and 
jangling  guitars  in  a  fashion  that  should  appeal  to  fans  of  Big  Star. 
By  no  means  as  neat  a  package  as  presented  by  some  of  their  New  York 
bond  brethren,  they've  paid  their  dues  in  camper  vans  on  the  cub-rocker 
circuit  and  been  stranded  in  Missoula  and  drunk  in  Forgo  along  the  way 
But  in  spite  of  the  circumstances,  the  French  Kicks  are  no  friends  to  desolatic  | 
and  have  emerged  to  gathering  acclaim  for  their  new  album.  One  Time 
^_^^_^^^     Bells.  "We're  more  often  up  than  down,"  confirms  singei  j 
designate  Matt  Stinchomb.  "We  spend  a  lot  of 
time  making  things  sound  catchy  and  sweet.  We  may  pi  I 
a  pretty  melody  over  a  jagged  guitar  part,  but  that's 
just  because  they  work  together."      -EDWARD  HELMORl 
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Rod  Boys 

CELEBRATING  L.A. 

SKATE  GREATS  IN  STACY  PERALTA'S 

DOGTOWN  AHD IBOYS 


VERTICALLY  INCLINED 

Z-Boy  Jay  Adams 
takes  on  a  drained  pool. 

Photographed  by 

Glen  E.  Friedman,  from 

his  book  Dogtown: 

The  Legend  of  the 

Z-Boys,  to  be  released 

in  conjunction  with 

Stacy  Peralto's 

documentary  Oogtown 

and  Z-Boys, 


I  he  first  skateboarders  ever  to  ride  i 
the  walls  of  empty  swimming  pools,  the  i 
Z-Boys  became  overnight  street  legends  in  i 
the  mid-1970s  and  then,  just  as  quickly, 
disappeared  from  view.  In  Stacy  Peralta's  i 
Dogtown  and  Z-Boys,  a  nostalgic  new  ( 
documentary  by  one  of  the  original  ] 
Z-Boys.  this  insolent  crew  from  the ! 
slummy  beaches  of  Venice  and  lower  i 
Santa  Monica  emerge  as  the  funky,  <; 
soulful  progenitors  of  today's  extreme-  n 
sports  nation.  Narrated  by  Sean  Penn  ( 
and  featuring  vintage  super-8  foot- 1 
age  of  skate  greats  such  as  Tony  n 
Alva  and  Jay  Adams,  the  movie  ■■ 
belongs  next  to  Pumping  Iron 
and  Tlie  Decline  of  Western  Civ- 
ilization as  a  crucial  portrait  of 
one  of  L.A.'s  influential  secret! 
worlds.  Says  Adams,  from  Ha-a 
waii.  where  he  recently  served  time  for  a  drugri 
conviction,  "It  surprises  me  it  took  so  long  for  everybody  to  fig- 
ure out  how  cool  it  was."  Z  stands  for  Zephyr,  an  eccentric  surf  shop  that 
borrowed  the  graphic  style  of  local  Mexican-gang  graffiti  and  hot  rods.  The  cholo  look  became  a 
rallying  point  for  the  mission  at  hand:  getting  rad.  Explains  Peralta,  "If  you  went  to  Hermosa,  what  you  saw  on 
guys"  boards  were  mermaids,  rainbows,  and  cosmic  children.  In  Venice,  it  was  rats,  skulls,  swazis— not  as  in  Nazi  Ger-' 
many  but  as  in  extreme  dedication  to  the  activity."  In  one  of  the  film's  funnier  moments,  team  impresario  Skip  Engbloni'i 
sheds  light  on  the  insular  Zephyr  logic:  "I  fantasized  about  chicks  with  huge  hair  and  lowriders.  Little  blonde  girls 
named  Buffy  weren't  my  scene."  Seeing  the  Z-Boys  in  action— longhaired,  low-slung,  ecstatic,  aggressive,  carving  the  i 
hallowed  embankments  of  Paul  Revere  High  School—you  have  to  agree  when  one  of  them  brags,  "There  was  no  one : 
in  our  group  that  wasn't  flowing."  Aside  from  intuitive  athleticism  and  complete  disregard  for  personal  safety,  what, 
made  the  Z-Boys  stand  out  was  attitude.  Dogtown  was  a  state  of  mind  as  much  as  it  was  a  place.  "We  didn't  think  we.i 
were  doing  anything  wrong  to  empty  somebody's  pool  when  they  weren't  home,"  Adams  says  of  L.A.'s  seminal  skate: 
sessions.  "It  seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  me."  — duncan  bock 


Treats  and  Tricks 

CLARE  CRESPO'S  OTHERWORLDLY  KITCHEN 

If  Salvador  Dali  had  run  a  catering  company  that  did  only  children's  parties-children's 
parties  for  ferrets  who  are  abusing  their  medication— you  might  begin  to  get  a  sense  of  the 
demented  brilliance  of  Clare  Crespo's  kids'  cookbook,  The  Secret  Life  of  Food  (Hyperion). 
Here  are  hand-shaped  ice  cubes— made  by  freezing  cranberry  juice  in  unpowdered  surgical 
gloves-which  melt  and  bleed  in  a  lemon-pineapple  punch;  here  are  hard-boiled  eggs  that  resem- 
ble eyeballs,  suspended  with  string  to  create  eerie  Peeping  Toms.  "It's  weird-brained,"  says  the  34- 
year-old  Louisiana-to-Los  Angeles  transplant  of  her  work,  photographed  for  the  book 
by  Erit  Staudenmaier.  "And  kids  hove  weird  brains."  A  Cal  Arts  experimental- 
film  major  eager  to  put  her  producing  of  music  videos  for  Spilce  Jonze,  REM's 
Mike  Mills,  et  al.  behind  her  ("There's  not  nearly  enough  frosting  in  that  world"), 
Crespo  suggests  that  her  talent  may  be  hereditary:  her  grandfather,  a  dentist,  used 
to  make  jewelry  for  her  out  of  tooth  enamel.  Crespo  broadens  the  canon  of  food- 
os-art  that  harks  back  to  16th-century  Italian  Mannerist  painter  Arcimboldo 
and  to  the  1 997  coffee-table  book  Play  with  Your  Food  by  adding  the  element 
of  how-to.  Granted,  you  won't  want  to  moke  everything  in  her  book.  But 
ycu'll  be  appalled  and  delighted  that  somebody  has.       -HENRY  AtFORD 

::  I  T  Y     FAIR 


KITSCH-IN 
Clare  Crespo  and  her 
"pretzel  butterflies"; 
leff,  her  "football  meat  loaf." 
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You  know  it's  a  sitcom 


and  they're  still  friends. 


COUPLING 

Dead  Funny  Comedy  •  Wed-Fri 

Monty  Python  Wed  9:20  pm/et 

Absolutely  Fabulous  Fri  9  pm/et 

Coupling  Fri  10:20  pm/et 


AMERICA 


To  receive  BBC  America, 
contact  your  local  cable  or  satellite  provider 
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Forever 
Pink 

PRESERVING 

HISTORY  WHERE 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

BEGAN 
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ink  isn't  the  first 
color  that  comes  to 
mind  when  one  thinks 
of  power  wielding. 
But,  for  90  years,  the 
world's  Very  Impor- 
tant have  found  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel, 
the  so-called  Pink 

Palace— with  its  22  bungalows  secreted  away  beneath  the  palm  trees,  jacarandas,  and 
gardenias— to  be  the  perfect  frothy  cover  for  their  less  public  engagements:  Carole 
Lombard  and  Clark  Gable,  Marilyn  Monroe  and  Yves  Montand,  Katharine  Hepburn  and 
Spencer  Tracy  ...  Just  about  every  famous  Hollywood  couple  who  were  cheating  on  their 
spouses  did  it  here.  Even  Ivan  Boesky  managed  to  lure  Michael  Milken  to  his  suite.  There, 
he  recorded  the  steamy  sounds  and  sent  them  to  the  F.B.I. 

Like  everything  else  in  Beverly  Hills,  the  place  has  had  some  impressive  work  done.  (In 
the  90s,  the  owner,  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  shelled  out  $100  million  for  remodeling.)  While 
there  have  been  naysayers,  most  visitors  still  find  themselves  transported  to  that  sweetly  corrupt, 
bygone  Hollywood,  thanks  in  part  to  the  Fountain  Coffee  Shop,  the  Polo  Lounge,  and  the 
banana-leaf  wallpaper.  To  remind  guests  how  important  they  are,  the  hotel  staff  is  committed  to 
things  such  as  providing  them  with  pink  tennis  balls,  "rotating  them  with  the  sun"  when  they're 
poolside,  and  memorizing  the  angle  at  which  they  like  to  watch  television.  And  who  might 
such  guests  be?  "Everybody  ...  you  ...  can  ...  imagine,"  says  concierge  Mitchell  Armstrong, 
a  regular  at  the  coffee  shop  since  he  was  a  kid.  "Wait  for  the  book."        — evgenia  peret7 


THEY'VE  SEEN  IT  ALL 

The  staff  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel:  LeH, 

clockwise  from  bottom  left,  Barbara  McGuinness,    , 

reservations  manager;  Francisco  Rodriguez, 

communications  supervisor; 

Svend  Petersen,  hotel  ambassador;  Celestino  Dial,  I 

housekeeping  attendant;  Roger  Bustillos, 

bell  captain;  Alberto  Robles,  assistant  bell  captain;  i 

Ruth  Silungon,  Fountain  Coffee  Shop  supervisor; 

Ana  Patorroyo,  housekeeping  attendant; 

Alberto  del  Hoyo,  general  manager;  Noel  Shire, 

valet  manager;  Mark  Jablonski,  pool  and 

fitness  manager;  Emilio  Trejo,  room-service  manager,' 

Darlene  Adams,  director  of  soles  and  marketing. 
Right,  clockwise  from  bottom  left,  Alex  Olmedo,  tenni 
pro;  Tim  Lee,  executive  assistant  director;  Anita  Giiii!) 

director  of  housekeeping;  Mitchell  Armstrong, 

concierge;  Chris  Dunn,  valet-services  owner;  Wendy 

Schnee,  director  of  public  relations;  Renoto  Tayson,  pal 

Mark  Kirk,  director  of  engineering;  Chris  Mercado  J 

chef  concierge;  Michael  Ahem,  valet  manager.    .1 


THE  GREASY  SPOONS 


Hollywood  Dish  Th 

POONS  THAT  MADE  LA.  GREAT       |  [ 


HISTORIC  GREASE 

Clockwise  from  above: 

the  sign  in  front  of  Pink's 

tiot-dog  stand;  thie  Apple 

Pan  in  Westwood;  the  wall 

of  celebrity  photographs 

inside  Pink's. 


here  are  glitzy  Los  Angeles  restaurants— Mortons,  Ago,  Mr.  Chow— where 
Hollywood's  top  stars  and  reigning  moguls  go  to  be  seen.  Then  there  are 
no-nonsense  spots  where  the  some  A-list  crowd  goes  simply  to  eat  in  peace:  the' 
Apple  Pan  in  Westwood,  Nate  'n  Al's  Deli  in  Beverly  Hills,  O'Brien's  Irish  Pub  & 
Restaurant  in  Santa  Monica,  and  Pink's  in  the  heart  of  Hollywood.  Brad  Pitt  has  been 
known  to  stand  in  line  at  Pink's,  the  hot-dog  shack  that's  been  putting  wieners  in  buns 
for  62  years  (and  where  Orson  Welles  used  to  regularly  down  10  chili  dogs  in  one  f 
sitting).  "Who's  the  guy,  Opie?  He  comes  in,"  soys  Martha  Gamble,  the  owner-monagen 
of  the  26-seat  Apple  Pan,  which  has  served  the  likes  of 
Jimmy  Stewart,  Warren  Beatty,  and,  yes, 
Ron  Ho>vard  from  the  some  menu  for  55  years.  "My 
grandfather  taught  me,  'Don't  make  it  too  schmaltzy. 
I  don't  wont  a  red  carpet  out  front,'"  soys  David 
Mendelson,  a  vice  president  of  the  family-run  company 
that  has  made  Nate  'n  Al's  the  place  for  motzo  brei 
since  1945.  Al,  David's  grandpa,  mode  discretion  one 
of  the  restaurant's  signatures,  which  is  why  on  any  given  day  you  con  still  see  Dick  Var 
Dyke  stopping  by  Larry  King's  table  to  soy  hi.  William  O'Sullivan,  who  owns  j 

O'Brien's,  prides  himself  on  welcoming  his  twice-o-week  regulars  from  suburban  Diamond    \ 
Bar  (they're  hooked  on  his  $10  Irish  Breakfast)  just  as  warmly  as  he  does  Russell  Crowe 
or  Benicio  Del  Toro.  "This  is  not  really  a  celebrity  hangout,"  he  says.  "It's  their  place 
to  hide  and  blend  in.  Nicole  was  in  here  just  after  she  broke  up  with  Tom.  I  get  a  thril 
out  of  it  myself,  but  the  people  around  them  are  usually  oblivious."  —AMY  WALLAC 
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THE  EKRON  WARS 

If  there  was  one  thing  Jan  Avery  knew  when 

she  joined  Enron  in  1993,  it  was  numbers.  But  nothing 

added  up.  New  evidence  reveals  that  the 

seeds  of  Ken  Lay's  pattern  of  hiding  losses  went 

back  even  further-all  the  way  to  1987 

BY  MARIE  BRENKER 


It  was  at  first  inconceivable  to  Jan  Avery 
that  her  position  at  the  Enron  Corpo- 
ration could  make  her  a  valuable  wit- 
ness in  the  largest  bankruptcy  case  in 
American  history.  On  the  morning  of 
January  25,  when  former  Enron  vice- 
chairman  Cliff  Baxter  was  found  dead 
in  his  Mercedes  with  a  suicide  note 
and  a  bullet  wound  in  his  head,  Avery  was 
home  sifting  through  proxy  statements  and 
S.E.C.  filings  she  had  kept  in  storage.  Like 
Baxter,  she  had  been  interviewed  by  lawyers 
and  investigators  who  were  convinced  that 
her  testimony  could  illuminate  what  had 
led  to  Enron's  collapse.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  Baxter  told  colleagues  that  he  had 
become  a  pivotal  figure  in  the  scandal,  and 
that  he  stood  between  Ken  Lay  and  Jeft 
Skilling  (former  C.E.O.'s  of  Enron) 
going  to  jail.  Avery  was  apprehensive 
as  well.  For  eight  years  she  had  con-i 
suited  on  the  myriad  complex  struw 
tures  that  fueled  the  Enron  delusionn 
"The  pattern  began  very  early,"  sh^ 
said,  "much  earlier  than  anyone  hail 
reported.  It  started  in  the  gray  aresi 
of  what  was  acceptable  ii 
accounting  principles  and,  ir 
my  opinion,  later  turned  intc 
a  clear  case  of  fraud." 

The  mystery  of  Enron  pre 
sented  itself  to  Avery  in  1993 
during  her  earliest  days  in  tb 
company's  tax  department 
Trained  as  an  accountant- 
what  Enron  called  a  "middle  pei 
son"— she  placed  confidentiality  at . 
premium.  Avery's  special  expertis 
was  in  oil-and-gas  tax  procedures 
used  to  compute  state  and  federf 
taxes.  From  her  days  as  a  youn 
woman  going  to  night  school,  sh 
had  been  taken  by  the  simple  beat; 
ty  of  accounting,  balancing  credit 
and  debits.  She  had  even  run  he 
own  marketing  company,  jockeyin 
to  buy  and  move  gas  on  the  newl' 
deregulated  pipelines  that  crisi|| 
crossed  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  I 
an  Enron  that  would  soon  fill  u 
with  young  M.B.A.'s  in  polo  shir^ 
and  khakis,  Avery  was  an  anomal 
She  dressed  in  blazers  and  suits  an  j 
always  kept  flowers  in  her  office.  H 
paternal  grandmother  had  been  boi 
on  a  plantation  in  Alabama,  and  goc 
breeding  showed  on  Avery's  face,  bi 
the  family  had  lost  everything,  so 
determination  was  there  as  well.  J 
the  wild,  optimistic  days  of  Enror 
romance  with  the  opening  enerj 
markets,  Jan  Avery  was  a  perfe 
hire.  The  Soviet  Union  had  falle 
and  the  idea  of  privatizing  electrii 
ty,  natural  gas,  and  other  commo( 
ties  was  sweeping  the  world.  Li 
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THE  WITNESS 

Jan  Avery,  an  accountant  at  Enron 

for  eight  years,  with  her  daughter, 

Katherine,  photographed  in 

Houston  on  January  26,  2002. 


FedEx.  Enron  seemed  poised  to 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  newest 
frontier  of  American  business. 

Avery's  first  assignment,  in 
1993.  seemed  routine.  She  was 
to  compute  a  schedule  of 
amended  state  tax  returns  for  En- 
ron Oil,  a  former  subsidiary  of  the 
company.  Enron  Oil  had  shown  a 
loss  on  its  books,  her  boss  told  her. 
and  Avery  was  supposed  to  calcu- 
late the  carryback  on  the  company 
records.  She  had  worked  at  such 
major  accounting  firms  as  Arthur 
Young.  Arthur  Andersen,  and 
Touche  Ross,  so  she  knew  what  to 
expect:  a  thick  file  with  a  schedule 
of  tax  depreciations.  It  was  stan- 
dard stuff— years  of  book-value  de- 
pletion for  oil  and  gas.  company 
officers"  life  insurance,  liabilities 
of  all  kinds.  She  waited  for  the  file 
to  be  delivered,  but  it  didn't  appear. 
"Where  is  the  file?"  she  asked  her 
colleagues,  and  they  gave  vague 
answers,  as  if  they  hadn't  under- 
stood what  she  was  talking  about. 
Days  passed,  and  still  no  file  ar- 
rived. Finally,  she  says,  she  was  giv- 
en a  thin  manila  folder  containing 
three  sheets,  on  one  of  which  was 
a  number:  S142  million.  This  was 


% 


/y 


"Where  are  the  books  fo 
Enron  Oil?  How  am  I  supposed 
to  justify  a  $142  million  loss?," 
Avery  asked. 


no  routine  loss;  it  was  a 
staggering  amount  for  a  young  company. 
Avery  assumed  it  was  a  mistake;  she 
scoured  the  storage  room  next  to  her  cu- 
bicle and  continued  to  ask  her  co-workers, 
"Where  are  the  books  for  Enron  Oil? 
How  am  I  supposed  to  justify  a  S 142  mil- 
lion loss  for  state-tax  purposes?"  No  one 
could  answer  her. 

"It  made  no  sense  to  me."  she  said. 
"You  do  not  have  an  entire  file  of  finan- 
cials  disappear."  Enron  Oil  had  gone  out 
of  business;  there  had  to  be  officers  you 


could  track  down.  Since  she  had 
no  data,  she  refused  to  sign  off 
on  the  $142  million  figure.  "I 
questioned  it  and  questioned  it. 
1  went  to  the  financial  office.  Fi- 
nally I  wrote  a  research  report, 
trying  to  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  basis,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  the  research  without 
the  facts,"  she  said. 

Soon  after  that  Avery's  boss  walked  into 
her  office  and  said.  "Here  is  your  answer. 
We  had  a  little  problem."  He  paused  and 
said.  "Rogue  traders."  That  was  the  first 
Avery  heard  of  a  bizarre  case  that  had  dis- 
appeared without  much  notice.  For  a 
moment  she  thought  he  was  joking.  She 
wondered  if  certain  files  were  kept  in  his 
office  so  that  Enron  could  claim  that  they 
were  protected  under  attorney-client  privi- 
lege and  could  not  be  subpoenaed.  Finally 
he  let  Avery  see  the  Enron  Oil  file,  but  it 
yielded  no  data  to  clarify  what  had  really 


gone  on.  "This  was  the  clear  beginning  fo  i 
me.  when  1  realized  that  they  were  tryinj!;i 
to  hide  all  the  losses,"  she  later  said.  J 

Jan  Avery  had  arrived  early  in  the  Enroi '  i 
Corporation's  drama  of  willful  blinc  | 
ness.  during  an  attempt  to  perfume  ; 
disaster  Kenneth  Lay.  Enron's  architect,  haf.  ! 
inherited  in  1985  when  he  merged  his  con'-^j 
pany.  Houston  Natural  Gas,  with  InterNorthJi 
an  Omaha-based  concern.  In  Decembe  • 
1993,  Arthur  Andersen  would  become  th  '.^ 
in-house  auditors.  Enron  Oil  was  an  overtur  i^ 
to  thousands  of  off-the-books  partnership  h 
which  would  subsequently  dizzy  reader  H 
trying  to  figure  out  what  the  Enron  debaci  ^j| 
was  really  about.  It  was  a  harbinger  of  th  I'" 
future  Enron  pattern  of  hiding  losses,  n  J : 
matter  what.  Avery's  initial  confusion  ov«  *.£ 
accounting  discrepancies  and  missing  dd  j  \ 
uments  only  presaged  the  bafflement  oft!  »i 
battalion  of  bankruptcy  lawyers  who  woul  a 
be  assigned  to  unravel  the  morass,  of  th  »p 
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thousands  of  Enron  employees  who  would 
find  that  their  401  (k)  plans  were  nearly 
worthless,  and  of  all  the  congressmen— 71  in 
the  Senate  and  187  in  the  House— who  had 
received  campaign  contributions  from  En- 
ron. The  taint  of  the  energy  giant  would  soon 
permeate  the  White  House  and  the  presi- 
dent's men  as  George  W.  Bush  and  Dick 
Cheney,  close  friends  and  associates  of  Ken 
and  Linda  Lay  for  years,  stonewalled  requests 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  doc- 
uments, issued  new  terrorist  warnings,  and 
gave  lengthy  interviews  to  The  Washing- 
ton Post  in  which  Bush  talked  about  being 
choked  with  emotion  in  the  days  after  Sep- 
tember 11.  To  many  these  actions  appeared 
to  be  a  full-out  legal-defense  and  public-re- 
lations campaign,  a  smoke  screen  to  keep 
the  political  leaders"  web  of  Enron  connec- 
tions from  scrutiny.  They  overwhelmed  the 
footage  on  the  nightly  news  shows  of  for- 
mer Enron  employees  in  T-shirts  dragging 
ficus  trees  from  their  offices  down  the  steps 
of  the  two  gleaming  corporate  skyscrapers 
on  Houston's  Smith  Street. 

Avery  had  been  hired  to  work  on  tax 
collages,  researching  case  law  and  the  tax 
code  and  briefing  executives  on  Enron's  in- 
terests in  deals.  "We  take  an  aggressive  po- 
sition on  losses,"  she  was  told,  but  that 
policy  sounded  benign.  The  enigma  of  the 
Enron  Oil  loss  confounded  her  because  it 


seemed  to  be  constructed  to  cover  up  a 
criminal  fiasco.  In  October  1985  the  heads 
of  a  trading  operation— soon  to  be  renamed 
Enron  Oil— based  in  Valhalla.  New  York, 
had  set  up  a  scam:  using  two  sets  of  finan- 
cial books,  they  ran  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  phony  trades  through  four 
sham  Cayman  Island  partnerships.  Mas- 
terminded by  Louis  Borget  and  Thomas 
Mastroeni,  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent, the  trades  glided  into  the  Enron  Cor- 
poration's machinery,  and  in  the  swirl  of 
the  start-up  the  bogus  trading  operation 
continued  smoothly  for  two  years.  One  for- 
mer executive  remembered  the  day  Enron 
got  an  urgent  phone  call  from  the  Treasury 
Department  questioning  the  enormousness 
of  one  Enron  Oil  trade. 

In  fact,  the  future  Ken  Lay  business  mod- 
el started  with  Enron  Oil,  a  flourishing 
petroleum-marketing  operation  with  28 
employees  and  offices  in  New  York,  Lon- 
don, and  Singapore.  Enron  Oil  seemed  to 
be  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  sea  of  debt 
incurred  in  the  Houston  Natural  Gas  and 
InterNorth  merger.  On  the  books,  it  looked 
like  a  success  story,  earning  $50  million  over 
the  two  and  a  half  years  before  its  collapse. 
Months  before  federal  prosecutors  targeted 
the  crime,  an  in-house  Enron  auditor  be- 
gan to  keep  a  meticulous  and  lengthy  file 


on  the  episode.  Later,  there  was  talk  in  the 
company  that  the  auditor  was  so  frustrated 
that  he  took  50  cartons  of  evidence  and 
spirited  them  away  in  his  attic. 

Borget  and  Mastroeni  pleaded  guilty  to 
conspiracy  to  defraud  and  to  filing  false  tax 
returns,  and  Borget  went  to  prison.  The  mi- 
nor scandal  hardly  registered  a  blip  in  the 
financial  press.  Ken  Lay  told  The  New  York 
Times  that  the  loss  was  "an  e.xpensive  em- 
barrassment." The  Enron  board  quickly 
voted  to  disband  Enron  Oil,  and  the  loss 
almost  tanked  the  new  company.  Enron 
had  to  liquidate  assets,  including  a  portion 
of  a  new  power  business,  to  cover  it. 

There  remained,  however,  a  larger  ques- 
tion: How  much  of  a  loss  had  the  company 
actually  sustained?  Enron  gave  the  Times  a 
figure  of  $85  million.  Avery's  file  with  no 
backup  data  said  $142  million.  No  expla- 
nation for  the  loss  ever  appeared  in  subse- 
quent annual  reports,  according  to  Lon- 
don's Financial  Times.  Avery  became  ob- 
sessed with  trying  to  solve  that  first  ac- 
counting puzzle.  "It  was  clear  to  me,  even 
then,  that  the  management  wanted  as  few 
people  as  possible  to  have  any  access  to 
the  records.  It  was  the  beginning  of  man- 
agement's attempt  to  hide  records  from  the 
S.E.C.  and  the  shareholders." 

Studying  S.E.C.  documents,  Avery  dis- 
covered that  in  an  8-K  filing  for  1987  the 
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loss  showed  up  as  S85  million.  This  num- 
ber appeared  to  her  to  have  been  comput- 
ed using  a  standard  that  would  become  ap- 
plicable only  the  following  year.  "This  was 
a  huge  discrepancy,"  she  later  said.  I  asked 
Avery  to  explain  what  the  numbers  meant. 
She  faxed  several  pages  photocopied  from 
8-K's  and  Enron  financials,  and  wrote,  "It 
appears  that  management  convinced  Arthur 
Andersen  to  sign  off  on  showing  the  loss 
and  provides  the  first  hint  of  Enron's  abili- 
ty to  persuade  Andersen  to  see  things  in 
Enron's  best  light." 

Jan  Avery  and  I  met  in  early  January 
for  the  first  of  many  conversations. 
Like  most  people  I  interviewed  dur- 
ing weeks  of  traveling  back  and  forth  be- 
tween New  York  and  Houston,  she  radiat- 
ed anxiety  about  being  seen  with  a  re- 
porter. A  divorcee  with  a  daughter  who  is 
a  college  freshman,  Avery  was  concerned 
that  she  would  be  recognized  in  River  Oaks 
by  friends  in  the  oil-and-gas  business.  In 
her  years  at  Enron,  she  had  participated 


She  told  him,  "Andy,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  do  a  10-year  deal,  and  suck  all  the 
earnings  out  in  one  year,  you  will  then  have 
to  keep  the  profit  coming  through  years  4, 
5,  6,  and  all  the  way  to  10,  by  doing  more 
of  these  deals. . . .  How  are  you  going  to  do 
that  if  the  market  changes?  Book  more 
deals?"  It  looked  to  Harkness  like  a  pyra- 
mid scheme,  but  she  knew  that  the  account- 
ing department  had  signed  off  on  it.  She 
recalled  Fastow  looking  at  her  and  saying, 
"Yes,  you  have  to  keep  doing  more  of  these 
deals  each  year." 

It  was  Harkness's  first  week  in  Enron's 
global  finance  group,  and  she  had  yet  to 
parse  the  world  within  the  world  that  was 
Enron.  Harkness  had  come  to  Houston 
from  a  large  French  investment  bank,  and 
she  asked  her  new  colleagues  about  part- 
nerships called  LJM,  which  were  controlled 
by  Fastow.  (The  name  came  from  the  ini- 
tials for  Fastow 's  wife  and  children.)  "Isn't 
there  a  conflict  here?"  she  asked.  "Their 
answer  always  was  'This  has  been  approved 
by  the  board.'  They  said,  Tt's  dicey,  but 


A  vice  president  openly  displayed  a  "hottie  board,"  on 
which  he  ranked  the  sexual  allure  of  Enron  women. 


in  a  heady  world  of  ego  and  ma- 
nipulation, dealing  with  an  array  of  Cay- 
man Island  partnerships  charted  on  white- 
boards in  conference  rooms,  jimmying 
utilities  contracts  during  the  California 
brownouts,  bundling  energy  for  Safeway 
stores,  and  creating  a  nationwide  energy 
program  for  Citigroup.  She  supervised 
teams  building  power  plants  in  Nicaragua 
and  spent  nine  months  in  Europe,  traveling 
often  to  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  where 
she  was  closing  the  $3  billion  creation  of 
the  Dolphin  pipeline. 

For  days  I  remained  at  the  St.  Regis  Ho- 
tel in  Houston  as  frightened  Enron  man- 
agers, lawyers,  deal  originators,  and  vice 
presidents— most  of  them  women— came 
through  the  lobby,  past  the  holiday  ginger- 
bread house  that  seemed  frozen  in  the  air- 
conditioning.  It  was  the  women  of  Enron,  I 
soon  discovered,  who  had  detected  the  web 
of  intrigue,  predicted  the  fall,  written  futile 
letters  to  board  members,  tipped  financial 
analysts,  and  tried  to  avert  the  final  collapse. 

Cynthia  Harkness,  an  Enron  lawyer,  still 
at  the  company,  described  the  moment 
when  chief  financial  officer  Andrew 
Fastow  introduced  her  to  a  concept  of 
monetization  in  which  future  revenue  is 
booked  immediately.  The  lawyer  was  baf- 
fled by  the  nerve  behind  Fastow's  logic. 


it  has  been  carefully  scrubbed. 
They  have  put  in  extra  hoops  and  proce- 
dures to  make  sure  they're  all  right.'" 

The  language  of  the  culture  was  bor- 
rowed from  ornithology,  with  partnerships 
called  Osprey,  Raptor,  and  Condor  as  cre- 
ated vehicles  to  hide  debts  and  losses.  A 
special  fiefdom  was  arranged  for  Fastow, 
with  names  taken  from  George  Lucas  films: 
JEDI,  Chewco.  It  was  a  sign  of  status  to 
have  earned  a  life-size,  furry  Chewbacca 
head  as  a  token  of  having  worked  on  the 
Chewco  deal.  "At  first  we  believed  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  this,"  Shirley  Hud- 
ler,  the  manager  of  the  jedi  i  partnership, 
said,  as  friends  of  Fastow's  walked  away 
with  huge  profits. 

Hudler,  like  Harkness,  worked  with  Fas- 
tow and  understood  the  mechanism  of  the 
partnership  deals.  "They  would  say,  'O.K., 
we  need  to  get  these  assets  off  the  books. 
We  can  either  put  it  in  Osprey  or,  if  Osprey 
is  fiill  right  now,  we  can  sell  it  to  LJM, 
which  can  hold  it.  And  then  we  can  move 
it.'"  Years  before  that,  the  future  whistle- 
blower  Sherron  Watkins  would  sit  in  meet- 
ings and  say  openly,  "This  is  a  circle  jerk." 
Hudler  said,  "There  was  so  much  pressure 
on  us  to  make  earnings,  and  the  Arthur 
Andersen  staff  we  worked  with  would  never 
challenge  these  structures.  We  could  always 
bully  them  into  getting  what  we  wanted.  We 
made  them  push  the  envelope.  If  they  had 


questions,  they  would  call  Chicago— thei 
headquarters.  I  don't  think  they  were  doinj 
their  job."  (Arthur  Andersen  lays  the  entin 
blame  for  Enron's  difficuhies  on  Enron': 
board  and  management.) 

Enron,  many  of  the  women  said,  was  ■< 
hotbed  of  hormones,  a  testosterone  culture 
A  vice  president  openly  displayed  a  "hottii 
board,"  on  which  he  ranked  the  sexual  al 
lure  of  Enron  women.  There  was  occasiona 
violence.  One  trader,  learning  that  his  an 
nual  bonus  was  a  mere  $500,000,  was  saic 
to  have  thrown  his  plasma  screen  across  th( 
trading  floor.  Another,  fearing  he  would  b( 
a  victim  of  an  upcoming  performance  re 
view,  slammed  his  boss  up  against  a  wall 
accusing  him  of  lying  about  the  trader'; 
performance.  "Forget  you  saw  that,"  thi 
man's  boss  told  the  woman  who  later  de 
scribed  the  event.  "He's  having  a  bad  day.'i 

Arriving  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  on  ; 
Sunday  morning,  Avery  wore  a  blacli 
pantsuit  and  high-heeled  boots  am 
carried  a  slim  folder  of  documents,  as  if  shJ 
were  on  her  way  to  a  deposition 
She  had  driven  from  her  house  nea 
West  University,  a  neighborhood  fok: 
merly  inhabited  by  Rice  Universiti 
professors  which  had  been  takei 
over  by  the  young  Enron  crowc 
Many  of  the  brick  cottages  ha 
been  expanded  into  mini-mansion; 
and  S.U.V.'s  and  Porsches  circled  the  are; 
At  former  chief  financial  officer  Andre', 
Fastow's  house,  a  guard  stood  in  the  wii 
ter  fog.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  in 
pending  catastrophe  in  the  city. 

I  had  first  noticed  Avery  a  month  earlic 
at  an  Enron  hearing  in  federal  court.  Sh 
was  seated  directly  behind  me  in  the  pre: 
section,  scribbling  in  a  black  ledger.  Sb 
wore  a  vivid  purple  suit  and  had  the  pu 
together  look  of  a  woman  who  knew  hi 
way  around  Neiman  Marcus.  It  was  impc 
sible  not  to  notice  her  in  the  press  seat 
because  she  did  not  join  in  the  easy  co. 
versation  of  the  reporters  seated  arouri 
her.  She  had  an  aura  of  vulnerability  u 
derneath  her  good  looks,  a  sadness  arouri| 
the  edges.  I  guessed  she  might  work  for 
law  firm,  but  before  I  could  speak  to  h 
she  had  vanished.  Later,  Avery  told  me  si  ^ 
was  actually  trying  to  look  like  a  reporte 
It  was  her  first  time  inside  federal  coui 
and  before  the  hearing  she  had  sat  in  ti 
empty  courtroom  and  watched  a  flotilla 
lawyers  wheel  in  seven  carts  of  documen 
To  calm  herself,  she  started  counting  tl 
attorneys  arriving  in  Judge  Lee  Rosentha 
court;  she  stopped  at  30.  Fearing  that  s 
would  be  caught  in  the  background  by  o 
of  the  camera  crews  outside,  she  left  di 
ing  a  break. 

Avery  had  come  to  court  to  watch  \^ 
liam  Lerach  in  action.  Lerach  and  his  fir 
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Milberg  Weiss  Bershad  Hynes  &  Lerach, 
were  vying  for  a  share  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  potential  awards  claimed  by  the 
hundreds  of  corporate  creditors  and  pen- 
sion funds  that  had  seen  their  investments 
in  Enron  become  worthless.  The  University 
of  California  retirement  system  alone  had 
lost  $145  million;  Florida  claimed  $335 
million.  The  total  loss  to  state  pension 
funds  was  $2.9  billion.  Lerach's  assistant 
worked  the  press  row,  passing  out  an  over- 
size color  chart.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  a  lawyer  employ  a  public-rela- 
tions intern  at  a  routine  hearing.  The  chart 
appeared  to  show  the  astonishing  profits 
made  by  29  Enron  officials  who  had  sold 
off  $  1.1  billion  of  company  shares. 


Like  FedEx,  Enron  seemed 
poised  to  be  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  newest  frontier  of 
American  business. 


This  was  early  in  December,  and  the 
narrative  of  Enron  as  corporate  Antichrist 
had  yet  to  grip  the  networks.  There  was  no 
mob  of  shouting  bankrupt  employees  out- 
side the  courthouse,  no  Jesse  Jackson,  no 
CNN  tent  in  front  of  the  chrome  Enron 
headquarters,  no  Linda  Lay  dragging  NBC 
across  an  emerald  lawn  and  declaring  that 
the  Lay  family  was  impoverished.  Lerach 
was  attempting  to  freeze  the  assets  of  the 
29  officials,  but  he  was  also  selling  his  sto- 
ry, attempting  to  launch  a  fusillade  into  the 
national  media. 

"This  is  fraud  at  the  top,"  Lerach  de- 
clared in  a  booming  voice  with  the  thick 
sound  of  his  native  Pittsburgh.  "Enron's  goal 
. . .  was  to  keep  these  debts  off  the  balance 
sheet  so  the  rating  agencies  would  not 
be  able  to  see  them."  Lerach's  task 
was  to  convince  Judge  Rosenthal  that 
a  group  of  Houston's  finest  citizens, 
whom  she  saw  socially  in  River  Oaks, 
had  morphed  into  this  decade's  Robert 
Vesco  and  Marc  Rich,  global  money 
launderers,  and  might  be  attempting 
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to  evade  prosecution.  "We  know  that  the 
other  night  [Andrew  Fastow]  pre-cleared 
customs  in  Houston  . . .  and  had  bookec 
passage  to  Tel  Aviv  on  three  separate 
flights!  . . .  Skilling  has  been  in  Brazil  foi 
the  last  couple  of  weeks!  . . .  One  top  ex' 
ecutive  named  McMahon,  the  treasurer 
was  known  for  going  around  the  company 
after  he  met  with  Skilling,  Lay,  and  Fasj 
tow.  and  they  directed  him  to  do  some  bo( 
gus  deal  and  say,  'Well,  we've  all  got  to  go 
drink  the  Kool-Aid.'"  Lerach  tossed  ou\ 
unfamiliar  terms  like  grenades— "costlesa 
collars,"  "derivative  trades."  i 
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Enron's  glittering  two-tower 
corporate  headquarters  in 
Houston.  Inset,  the  8-K 
document,  filed  with  the  S.E.C. 
in  October  1987,  showing  a 
disputed  $85  million  loss  incurred 
at  Enron  Oil  by  "rogue  traders." 
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erach,  the  scourge  of  the  tort-reform 
anti-lawsuit  lobby  in  Washington  fo< 
his  championing  of  class-action  suitsii 
from  tobacco  cases  to  those  involving  nura 
ing  homes,  has  a  passion  for  theatrics,  ana 
his  unruly  hair  looks  as  if  he  had  stuck  hii 
finger  into  an  electrical  outlet.  Standing  ii 
front  of  a  chart  of  what  he  called  "the  Mik" 
Milken  model"— a  reference  to  the  Drexe 
Burnham  Lambert  architect  of  junk-bont 
finance  in  the  80s,  who  ult 
mately  went  to  jail  for  secur 
ties   fraud— Lerach  poundei 
on  the  board  with  his  blac 
marker  and  then  drew  an  in 
mense  daisy.   "[Milken]  wa 
here  in  the  middle  ...  so  whc 
Milken  used  to  do  is  trad 
the  bonds  around. ...  It  goe 
around  and  around  in  a  bi 
circle  ...  it  creates  the  phon 
appearance  of  a  market. 
Then  Lerach  threw  out  moi 
sinister  phrases— "dark  swaps, 
"massive  insider  trading." 

Judge  Rosenthal  studie 
Lerach  coolly,  as  if  she  wei 
trying  to  come  to  terms  wit 
a  new  set  of  variables  for  th 
Ken  Lay  who  had  chaired 
campaign  for  the  local  Uni 
ed  Way,  who  went  to  dinnei 
at  the  White  House,  and  wh 
threw  out  the  first  baseba 
at  Enron  Field.  Lerach,  wh 
once  directed  a  civil  cas 
against  Milken  and  others  ih 
collected  damages  of  almo' 
a  billion  dollars,  appeared  han 
wired  with  moral  outrage  as  1 
told  the  court,  "A  member  ( 
Enron's  tax  group  who  structure 
many  of  these  transactions  h; 
told  us  he  was  told  his  job  wi 
to  keep  Fastow  out  of  jail!"  / 
that  moment,  I  turned 
my  seat  and  saw  the  wor 
an  in  purple  behind  n 
blanch.  Later,  I  would  leai 
that  the  remark  had  bef 
made  to  her  as  a  joke  1 
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Fastow's  friend  Jordan  Mintz,  an  Enron 
senior  attorney  who  in  February  would  tes- 
tify before  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  he  had  attempted  to  warn  Jeff  Skilhng 
in  May  2001  that  his  off-the-books  part- 
nerships were  questionable.  "I  am  keeping 
all  my  papers  in  a  salt  dome,"  Mintz  had 
told  a  friend. 

Lerach.  who  calls  himself  a 
private  attorney  general,  is  a  con- 
noisseur of  criminal  schmutz.  He 
and  his  partner  Mel  Weiss  run  a 
thriving  class-action  firm  which 
employs  about  200  lawyers  from 
San  Diego  to  New  York  and  12 
private  investigators.  They  target 
savings  banks,  drug  companies, 
and  offshore  scams.  Their  special- 
ty is  securities  fraud,  a  form  of 


investigators  scour  the  world  for  witnesses 
and  class  members,  an  activity  that  is  ques- 
tionable under  the  new  law,  which  prohibits 
lawyers  from  trolling  for  victims.  Lerach  is 
also  criticized  for  his  public  displays.  Last 
fall  he  chose  an  unusual  strategy  to  win  the 
Enron  case.  He  decided  to  feed  the  media 
openly  and  ignore  the  barrage  of  legal  moral- 


"This  is  nothing  but  a  Ponzi 
scheme!,"  Lerach  said  outside  the 
courtroom.  "There  it  all  was: 
You  have  to  drink  the  Kool-Aid!" 


THE  SCOURGE 

The  attorney  William  Lerach  follows 
a  chart  showing  the  demise  of 
Enron  Corporation  stock.  Lerach  and 
his  firm,  Milberg  Weiss  Bershad 
Hynes  &  Lerach,  have  the  leader  position 
in  the  class-action  suits  against  Enron. 


plaintiff  law  that  has  been  stymied  by  the 
1995  tort-reform  act,  which  was  pushed 
through  Congress  by  a  group  led  primarily 
by  Chris  Dodd,  senator  from  Connecticut, 
with  the  financial  backing  of  the  powerful 
insurance  lobby.  Tort-reform  advocates  in- 
sist that  it  lessens  the  ambulance  chasing 
that  used  to  clog  the  legal  system;  trial 
lawyers  rail  that  it  punishes  victims  and 
allows  large  corporations  to  get  away  with 
outrageous  financial  manipulations.  The 
act  put  a  stop  to  virtual  automatic  discov- 
ery of  legal  documents  in  class-action  cases; 
because  of  that,  lawyers  like  Lerach  say, 
the  standard  of  proof  for  legal  pleadings 
has  become  onerous,  and  the  investigations 
needed  to  file  airtight  complaints  have  be- 
come unduly  expensive. 

William  Lerach  is  one  of  the  foremost 
practitioners  of  aggressive  research,  and  his 


ists  who  would 
take  him  to  task  for  it. 
He  reasoned  correctly 
that  the  bigger  the  story 
became,  the  sooner  En- 
ron whistle-blowers  and 
witnesses  would  come 
out  of  hiding.  Under  tort 
reform,  plaintiff  firms 
must  compete  for  the 
ultimate  stake  of  being 
the  assigned  class  leader. 
"I  see  it  as  a  $3  billion 
case."  Lerach  told  a  part- 
ner, meaning  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  claims. 
The  class  leader  could 
reportedly  earn  between  10  and  30  percent 
of  that. 

By  the  time  I  saw  Lerach  in  court,  he 
was  competing  with  law  firms  represent- 
ing Florida  and  Illinois.  Outside  in  the  hall 
that  day,  he  held  forth  with  fiery  indig- 
nation. "This  is  nothing  but  a  Ponzi 
scheme!  There  it  all  was:  You  have  to  drink 
the  Kool-Aid!"  Within  weeks  Lerach's  accu- 
sations proved  to  be  accurate  and  made 
the  leads  of  national  news  stories.  His  strat- 
egy—called "Leraching"  by  his  detractors- 
had  worked  perfectly.  According  to  one  of 
his  partners,  "After  that  hearing  we  went 
back  to  the  Four  Seasons  and  for  two  days 
did  not  leave  the  room,  there  were  so  many 
Enron  former  employees  who  wanted  to 
talk  to  us."  (In  February,  Milberg  Weiss 
won  the  class-leader  position.) 

In  the  early  days  of  the  scandal,  Houston 
reverberated  with  the  social  and  legal  con- 
flicts arising  out  of  all  the  possible  Enron 
prosecutions.  Judge  Rosenthal's  husband, 
Gary,  is  an  attorney  who  used  to  work  at 
Vinson  &  Elkins,  Enron's  lawyers,  and  the 
Houston  Press  would  later  report  that  Ken 
Lay  had  once  lobbied  unsuccessfully  to  get 


Lee  Rosenthal  a  circuit  judgeship.  Withini 
weeks.  Judge  Rosenthal  recused  herself  fromi 
the  case,  as  did  the  entire  Houston  U.S.: 
Attorney's  Office.  By  the  time  I  arrived  ini 
the  city,  fear  verging  on  panic  was  spread-i 
ing  through  the  River  Oaks  set.  As  a  SouthI 
Texas  native,  I  had  a  modest  acquaintancei 
with  the  folkways  of  Houston,  but  Enron  had 
turned  the  village  of  oil  into  am 
almost   unrecognizable   society.) 
One  truism  remained:  the  cityi] 
has  never  been  neutral  about  tha 
poetry  of  money.  The  collapsei 
of  Enron  had  caused  the  cava| 
dwellers  to  begin  to  reconsider 
their  friendships  with  Ken  andi 
Linda  Lay.  Lay  had  ascended 
into  an  orbit  so  rarefied  in  Hou&' 
ton  that  his  very  presence  at  par-n 
ties  could  change  the  atmosphere.^ 
He  would  stand  in  one  place,  as  a  kingij 
might,  and  allow  himself  to  be  greeted  with 
fiilsome  praise.  He  brought  a  new  persona 
to  Houston,  appearing  to  be  a  kindly  naif 
in  contrast  to  Oscar  Wyatt,  the  former  head 
of  Coastal  Corporation,  the  energy  compa- 
ny. Houston  has  long  tolerated  the  foibles  o) 
W^att,  who  revels  in  his  flamboyant  reputa 
tion  for  buying  oil  from  Saddam  Hussein. 
By  early  December  the  easy  hyper 
bole  of  Texans  swearing  eternal  loyalty  tc 
friends  who  are  potential  felons  was  sound 
ing  thin.  Ken  Lay  and  chief  officers  Jef 
Skilling,  who  had  left  the  company  abrupt 
ly  in  August,  and  Andrew  Fastow,  whc 
had  been  fired  by  October,  were  at  grounc 
zero  in  the  Texas  endgame,  victims  of  thi 
"tall  poppy"  syndrome,  the  phrase  Aus 
tralian  Enron  traders  used  for  unspeak 
able  hubris. 

On  my  first  night  in  town,  at  a  gran( 
dinner  in  the  Huntingdon,  a  luxurious  Riv 
er  Oaks  high-rise,  several  floors  away  fron 
the  Lays'   13,000-square-foot,  $7  millioi 
spread,  Ken  Lay's  friends  were  speaking  ii 
code  about  the  loss  of  his  fortune.  "Kei. 
went  to  see  Fayez  to  ask  him  for  help, 
one  said.  "Fayez  told  him  no  way."  In  th 
Houston  big-money  world,  this  haik 
spoke  volumes.  Fayez  Sarofim,  the  secre 
tive  Egyptian  money  manager  with  mult 
pie  mansions,  Rolls-Royces,  and  wives- 
one  of  whom  died  after  collapsing  myster 
ously  on  Mount   Kilimanjaro  two  year 
ago— could  have  delayed  Lay's  fate  with 
single  call,  but  he  dismissed  him  peremf 
torily.  "I  wouldn't  dream  of  recommenc 
ing  Enron,"  he  said.  His  remark  circulate  ||j 
quickly  through  the  Tudor  mansions  c 
River  Oaks  and  Shadyside,  many  of  whos  1 
owners  are  Sarofim  clients.  That 
week   Lay  appeared  pink-cheeked  an 
cheerful  to  have  lunch  at  the  Coronad 
Club,  implying  in  the  casual  tone  he  ha 
learned  to  use  that  he  was  in  communici 
tion  with  the  president  and  Laura.  But,  i 
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Lay's  intimates  could  tell  you,  their  friend 
was  out  selling.  It  was  known  that  Ken's 
fervent  phone  calls  to  "the  Oval'"  were  not 
being  returned. 


f 
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i,  I'm  Jan  Avery,  the  president  of 
Southwest  Reserves  and  their  only  em- 
ployee. I  am  a  wmbe— a  woman  in  a 
minority  business  enterprise— trying  to  move 
MM  B.T.U.'s  from  the  Permian  Basin  to 
the  California  border."  That's  how  Jan  Av- 
ery would  cajole  representatives  from  the 
pipeline  companies  who  worked  the  booths 
at  gas  trade  shows  and  energy  conventions 
in  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma.  It  was 
1990.  Avery  had  invested  $250  to  start  her 
one-woman  corporation,  taking  advantage 
of  a  new  regulation  which  gave  women  and 
minorities  special  advantages.  She  had  the 
legs  of  a  model  and  did  not  play  down  her 
good  looks,  but  she  was  also  adept  at  fend- 
ing off  advances  at  a  time  when  a  subtext 
of  sexual  favors  permeated  the  wildcatter 
atmosphere.  Avery  was  struggling  with  a 
vicious  divorce.  She  had  run  away  from  a 
grueling  marriage  to  a  rich  lawyer  from 
Arkansas  and  was  living  with  her  seven- 
year-old  daughter,  Kay,  short  for  Katherine, 


As  Lay  s  intimates  could  tell  you, 
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in  a  small  rented  house  in  Santa 
Fe.  The  only  telephone  was  in  the  hallway, 
and  all  day  long  she  would  make  calls  on 
it,  pretending  she  was  in  an  office,  trying  to 
get  people  to  buy  her  brokered  gas. 

When  Jan  Avery  talks  about  Ijer  history, 
she  tends  to  skip  over  difficult  periods.  She 
grew  up  in  Leeds,  Alabama,  outside  Birm- 
ingham. Her  father  was  a  sheet-metal  work- 
er, the  son  of  an  heiress  whose  only  re- 
maining legacy  was  her  insistence  on  fine 
linens,  good  manners,  and  a  full-time 
housekeeper.  She  taught  her  granddaughter 
to  appreciate  finery  and  to  excel  in  school. 
After  attending  a  junior  college,  Jan 
worked  as  a  receptionist  for  a  forklift 
company.  She  also  helped  out  with  the 
books  and  became  so  intrigued  with  ac- 
counting that  she  enrolled  in  night  school. 
In  1974  she  married  her  first  husband, 
Gary  Kirsch,  and  soon  followed  him  to 
Houston,  where  at  29  she  got  a  job  at 
Arthur  Andersen.  In  the  office  she  met  Bob 
Avery,  who  worked  near  her  in  the  tax  de- 
partment. Her  marriage  broke  up,  but  she 
and  Kirsch  remained  friends.  Avery  moved 
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to  Tulsa,  and  Jan  followed,  getting  a  job  at 
Arthur  Young,  just  when  oil  was  moving 
toward  $60  a  barrel.  There  she  had  her  first 
view  of  the  sea  of  criminality  surrounding 
the  wildcatter  crowd.  When  she  came  to 
believe  that  one  of  her  clients  was  defraud- 
ing investors,  she  and  Arthur  Young  walked 
away  from  the  account. 

Avery  and  Jan  went  out  for  three  years 
before  they  married.  Avery's  wealthy  father 
owned  an  oil-field-machinery  company.  The 
couple  moved  to  the  Avery-family  plantation 
in  Eudora,  Arkansas,  but  when  the  mar- 
riage crumbled,  Jan  took  her  baby  daughter 
and  fled.  She  struggled  over  custody  issues 
while  trying  to  maintain  a  relationship  with 
Avery.  "I  loved  him,"  she  said,  "and  I  want- 
ed Kay  to  have  a  father."  When  Kay  was 
five,  Jan  moved  to  Santa  Fe,  where  she 
worked  part-time  as  an  accountant  and  sold 
gas  on  the  phone  in  the  hall.  A  neighbor  re- 
calls that  Jan  said  she  was  terrified  of  Avery. 

Through  cold-calling  Jan  met  the  chair- 
man of  Gas  Mark  in  Houston,  and  he 
agreed  to  back  her  on  her  first  deal  to 
move  gas  on  Enron's  pipeline  to  Southern 
California.  Then  the  market  changed,  and 
only  big  players  could  stay 
in  the  business.  Jan  be- 
came clinically  depressed 
and  for  a  time  followed 
a  doctor's  advice  and 
took  lithium,  a  fact  she 
confided  to  Bob  Avery. 
That  year  Kay  went  to 
see  her  father  and  his 
new  wife  and  children 
over  spring  vacation,  and 
Avery,  a  part-time  district  attorney,  filed  a 
motion  for  custody.  According  to  Jan.  he 
refused  to  allow  his  daughter  to  return 
home,  using  the  fact  that  Jan  had  once  fled 
as  a  way  to  convince  the  court  that  she 
was  an  unfit  mother. 

Jan  finally  had  to  agree  to  an  onerous 
custody  situation;  she  could  visit  Kay  four 
weekends  a  year  and  have  her  for  summer 
vacations  and  alternating  holidays.  They 
were  allowed  to  talk  on  the  phone  once  a 
week  for  15  minutes.  Jan  always  spoke  to 
her  daughter  as  if  she  were  an  adult.  "I  am 
going  to  fight  for  you,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
very  expensive,"  she  told  her.  "You  know 
how  much  I  love  you,  and  I  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  get  you  back."  (Rob- 
ert Avery  rejects  Jan's  version  of  events.) 

Avery  moved  to  Houston  in  order  to  be 
closer  to  her  daughter.  Through  friends  at 
Arthur  Andersen,  she  started  working  part- 
time  at  Enron.  She  became  married  to  her 
job,  spending  long  hours  working  on  the 
tax  aspects  of  the  multiplymg  partner- 
ships—there would  be  about  3,000  by  the 
time  the  company  imploded.  She  was  of- 
ten sharp  with  her  colleagues,  quick  to  as- 
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sert  herself;  "I  am  the  only  person  wh( 
can  work  on  that  deal.  I  know  how  the; 
work,"  she  would  say.  Her  bonuses  de 
pended  on  the  earnings  value  of  the  deal: 
she  structured.  The  more  money  I  make 
she  thought,  the  sooner  I  can  afford  th( 
legal  fees  to  fight  for  Kay. 

When  Jan  Avery  arrived  at  Enron,  sh( 
already  possessed  an  understanding  of  th( 
arrogance  of  the  company's  culture.  Of  al 
the  energy  companies  she  knew,  only  En 
ron  didn't  deal  with  businesses  owned  b; 
women.  "I  could  never  get  them  to  givf 
me  the  time  of  day,"  she  told  me.  "Anc 
they  controlled  the  best  pipeUnes."  B; 
1993,  Ken  Lay  had  established  his  systen 
of  rivalries.  Forrest  Hoglund  ran  the  oil 
and-gas  division,  Stan  Horton  was  ii 
place  at  the  staid  and  traditional  pipehni 
company,  Jeff  Skilling  had  arrived  to  se. 
up  a  trading  operation,  and  Rich  Kindeii 
the  chief  operating  officer,  kept  a  brake  ok 
the  financials,  discouraging  Lay's  grandiose 
schemes  with  a  droll  Texas  remark,  "Let'i 
not  drink  our  own  whiskey,  Ken."  From 
time  to  time  Kinder  would  lose  his  temi 
per.  "Goddamn  it,  how  can  we  be  doinji 
all  this?"  He  was  uncomfortable  with  thi 
rapid  expansion,  and  Lay  would  say  teass 
ingly,  "I'll  die  with  a  lot  of  friends,  ami 
Rich  will  have  all  the  money." 

And  then  there  was  Rebecca  Mark, 
young  banker  who  in  1982  moved  to  whf 
would  become,  in  1985,  Enron's  treasur 
department.  With  her  blond  hair  and  gol 
earrings,  she  looked  like  a  Texas  sun  queei 
Her  mentor  at  the  time  was  John  Wing, 
West  Point  graduate  and  canny  negotiate 
whom  she  reported  to.  She  and  Wing  wei 
to  work  opening  power  plants,  but  her  div 
sion  was  partially  sold  to  help  cover  th 
debt  incurred  by  the  rogue-trading  scanda 
In  1988  she  took  time  off",  bundled  up  h( 
toddler  twin  boys,  and  entered  Harvat 
Business  School.  She  negotiated  the  coi 
tracts  for  a  power  plant  for  Enron  outsic 
Boston,  and  after  she  earned  her  M.B./ 
she  returned  to  the  company  full-time.  Soc 
she  was  setting  up  power  plants  and  pip 
lines  in  England,  India,  and  the  Philippine 
Mark  would  ultimately  spar  with  Jeff  Sk 
ling,  who  had  been  a  Baker  Scholar  at  Ha' 
vard  Business  School  and  a  consultant 
McKinsey  &  Company  before  joining  E 
ron.  "Jeff"  may  have  been  the  single  best  st 
dent  I  ever  had,  and  he  did  not  suffer  fools 
said  Chip  Bupp,  a  professor  of  Skilling's 
Harvard.  Bupp  likened  Skilling's  personal! 
to  the  icy  capability  of  Robert  McNamai 
President  Kennedy's  secretary  of  defense. 

Skilling  thrived  on  confrontation  and  h; 
a  perfect  command  of  the  minutiae 
deals.  In  interviews  he  could  stun 
nancial  writers  with  his  grasp  of  detai 
but  that  same  superiority  made  corpor; 
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meetings  enervating  for  his  colleagues.  His 
vision  was  messianic.  Skilling  kept  a  sign 
on  his  desk:  l.R.i.s.,  which  stood  for  "First 
they  Ignore  you,  then  Ridicule  you,  then 
Imitate  you,  and  then  Steal  your  idea." 
From  the  beginning,  colleagues  say,  Skil- 
ling's  pattern  was  to  scapegoat  others  with- 
out leaving  a  trail  that  could  lead  back  to 
him.  In  meetings  that  Ken  Lay  chaired, 
Skilling  was  often  silent,  letting  Lay  be- 
lieve that  he  was  completely  in  control. 
But  at  other  times  Skilling  could  be  very 
volatile.  He  was  divorced,  and  his  office 
was  a  shrine  to  his  children;  on  long  plane 
rides  with  colleagues  he  might  spend 
hours  talking  about  them.  He  would 
often  blurt  out  astonishing  remarks 
in  public— he  once,  famously,  called 
a  stock  analyst  an  asshole  during  a 
conference  call— and  the  public- 
relations  staff  worried  each  time  he 
gave  an  interview. 

Andrew  Fastow,  a  Skilling  pro- 
tege, was  recruited  early  on  in  Skil- 
ling's  first  fiefdom,  Enron  Capital  & 
Trade.  As  SkiUing  consolidated  his 
Dower,  he  and  Fastow  allegedly  designed 
he  partnerships  that  were  constructed  to 
lide  losses  and  maximize  profits.  Testify- 
ng  before  Congress,  tax  lawyer  Jordan 
Vlintz  recalled  sending  a  memo  and  leav- 
ng  messages  for  Skilling  asking  him  to 
ign  off  on  crucial  legal  documents.  Skil- 
ing  testified  that  he  had  no  memory  of  that, 
^ast  December,  The  New  York  Times  had 
skilling  saying  that  the  partnerships  were 
'astow's  idea.  Bupp,  who  remained  close 

0  Skilling,  is  now  confounded.  "I  can't 
lelieve  he  did  not  know  what  was  going 
m,  yet  I  can  t  believe  Jeff  would  lie. . . . 
The  partnerships  are]  a  clear  black-and- 

Lhite  conflict  of  interest.  Holy  smokes!" 

]^\  ne  day  in  1995,  Jan  Avery  sat  in  a 

1  I  conference  room  and  watched  An- 

S^  drew  Fastow,  standing  in  front  of  a 

hiteboard,  grapple  with  how  to  deal  with 

coming  loss  on  the  books  of  his  group's 

ivestment  in  an  M.T.B.E.  fiiel-additrve  plant 

utside  Houston.  Fastow  and  Skilling  had 

Jambled  on  the  toxic  additive  used  in  gas- 

jiine,  but,  as  a  resuk  of  a  steady  attack  from 

lie  media  and  environmentalists,  the  mar- 

pt  for  M.T.B.E.  had  virtually  disappeared. 

pstow  exuded  anxiety,  Avery  remembered, 

Jsing  his  voice,  barking  orders.  "We  have 

be  able  to  come  up  with  something!  We 

ive  to  construct  a  structure  where  the  loss 

)uld  be  camouflaged."  Most  of  Enron's 

)w  notorious  partnerships  were  still  in  the 

ture,  but  Fastow  had  already  seen  the 

)ssibilities  they  offered.  There  were  already 

ughly  300  in  place.  "Losses  were  never 

owed  at  Enron,  even  then,"  Avery  said. 

(bu  did  not  recognize  losses."  She  remem- 

red  that  the  meeting  stretched  on  for 
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much  of  the  day,  and  Fastow  became  in- 
creasingly agitated.  Avery  recalled  think- 
ing. This  has  gone  too  far. 

"We  sat  there  and  bounced  it  around," 
she  said,  while  Fastow  frantically  drew  cir- 
cles representing  subsidiary  corporations  all 
over  the  board— partnerships  within  part- 
nerships—to suggest  how  to  move  the  loss. 
Fastow  also  asked  them  for  ideas  on  how  to 
maintain  the  value.  "That  was  our  language 
for  hiding  a  loss.  We  called  it  'maintaining 
value,'"  Avery  said.  "I  knew  that  this  was 
something  that  was  ultimately  going  to  drag 
the  company  down,  because  you  could  not 


when  the  legacy  and  corporate  style  of  Mi- 
chael Milken  were  imprinted  on  Lay  and 
his  company.  It  was  Michael  Milken  and 
Drexel  Bumham  that  helped  raise  the  $2.3 
billion  needed  for  the  InterNorth-Houston 
Natural  Gas  merger.  A  little-known  fact  is 
that  Enron  stock  was  one  ingredient  of 
the  scandal  that  brought  down  Michael 
Milken  and  Dennis  Levine.  Tipped  off  by 
a  banker  at  Lazard  Freres,  Levine  and  his 
group  of  insider  traders  profiteered  on  the 
merger,  as  James  B.  Stewart  has  reported 
in  Den  of  Ttiieves.  They  later  went  to  prison. 
Lay  thrived  in  a  culture  of  rivalries.  He 


Jeff  Skilling  kept  a  sign  on  his  desk:  I.R.I.S.,  which 
stood  for  "First  they  Ignore  you,  then  Ridicule  you, 
then  Imitate  you,  and  then  Steal  your  idea." 
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maintain  this  level  of  loss.  It  was  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  never  acknowledged 
on  the  books."  Isn't  that  fraud?,  I  asked.  "It 
was  still  within  the  realm  of  accounting 
rules,  but  they  were  way  out  in  the  gray 
zone.  It  became  criminal  when  they  contin- 
ued it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  put  all  the 
shareholders  at  risk."  Did  anyone  raise  an 
objection?  "All  the  time.  We  called  it  house- 
of-cards  accounting  and  would  openly  dis- 
cuss how  crazy  it  was.  In  meetings,  we  were 
always  told  the  same  thing:  'You  have  to  be 
able  to  come  up  with  a  solution.'  There 
was  no  alternative." 

Fastow's  wife.  Lea  Weingarten,  was  in 
the  room;  she  too  worked  at  Enron,  which 
was  not  unusual  in  the  culture.  Fastow 
had  met  Weingarten,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  Houston's  prominent  Jewish  families, 
when  they  were  at  Tufts.  The  Weingartens' 
fortune  had  come  from  a  chain  of  grocery 
stores.  Around  town  the  couple  was  thought 
of  as  a  study  in  opposites;  Lea  Weingarten 
was  low-key,  with  the  casual  style  of  old- 
money  Texas. 

Enron  was  hermetic  and  pulsing  with  sex- 
uality. Ken  Lay  had  married  his  secretary; 
Jeff  Skilling  had  left  his  wife  and  taken  up 
with  Rebecca  Carter,  whom  he  promoted  to 
company  secretary  and  who  earned  more 
than  $600,000  last  year. 

People  who  know  Kenneth  Lay  well 
insist  that  his  destruction  can  be  un- 
derstood by  looking  at  his  longtime 
attraction  to  ruthless,  brainy  alter  egos  such 
as  Jeff  Skilling  and  Andrew  Fastow,  who 
could  act  out  Lay's  ambitions  while  he 
played  Mr.  Congeniality.  The  aura  of  fraud 
permeated  Enron  from  its  inception  in  1985, 


was  a  man  of  parts,  a  winner  of 
awards  and  member  of  committees,  gener- 
ous with  young  associates,  serving  them 
himself  when  they  traveled  with  him  on 
one  of  the  many  Enron  planes.  "All  these 
planes  give  my  C.E.O.'s  something  to  as- 
pire to,"  Lay  said  to  an  ABC  news  re- 
porter just  months  before  Enron  crashed. 
Inside  the  company.  Lay  overlooked,  even 
encouraged,  all  the  vicious  infighting  that 
went  on.  Lay  came  from  a  modest  back- 
ground, had  a  cheerful  salesman's  facade, 
and  wore  a  Mr.  Magoo  mask  of  discon- 
nection. He  was  a  Gatsby  of  the  pipelines, 
a  minister's  son  from  Missouri  fueled  with 
the  desire  for  grandiose  status.  He  earned 
a  Ph.D.  in  economics  at  the  University  of 
Houston,  was  a  navy  officer,  and  clocked 
time  in  Washington  as  an  undersecretary 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  He  was 
attracted  to  Houston  by  the  hope  of  stag- 
gering returns  in  the  oil-and-gas  world. 

When  Lay  became  allied  with  Milken 
in  1985,  the  junk-bond  king's  reputation 
as  the  genius  of  inventive  financial  struc- 
tures was  at  its  peak.  Not  long  before 
Drexel  Burnham  chief  executive  Freder- 
ick Joseph  denounced  the  press  for  its 
"outrageous"  allegations  linking  Milken  to 
insider  trading  and  the  unsavory  affairs  of 
arbitrageur  Ivan  Boesky,  Lay  arrived  in 
Beverly  Hills  in  search  of  the  financing  he 
needed  to  realize  his  dream.  The  steady 
drumbeat  of  allegations  in  1986  concern- 
ing Milken's  honesty  would  have  alarmed 
a  more  prudent  C.E.O.  In  a  1987  inter- 
view, Milken  went  as  far  as  to  defend  his 
business  practices  by  boasting  that  he 
was  helping  Enron  increase  the  size  of  its 
debt  offering  by  an  additional  $225  mil- 
lion. Lay  never  cut  his  ties  with  Milken, 
and  would  later  talk  about  him  as  a  vi- 
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sionary  who  had  been  unfairly  prosecut- 
ed. After  Milken  got  out  of  jail.  Lay  invit- 
ed him  to  speak  at  an  Enron  conference, 
despite  a  vocal  protest  from  lawyers  in- 
side the  company.  "Ken  always  thought 
Mike  was  an  out-of-the-box  thinker  who  de- 
served sympathy,"  an  Enron  executive  said. 
In  one  magazine  spread,  Lay  was  por- 
trayed as  the  wizard  of  energy,  his  body  a 
glowing  electric-power  line.  As  for  the 
Kool-Aid,  it  was  the  elixir  of  money. 
!  J  Young  traders  just  out  of  school  were  tan- 

talized  with   promises   of  $500,000   in 
bonuses  within  a  year.  The  Enron  car  of 
choice  was  a  silver  Porsche;  the  parking 
garage  in  Houston  was  full  of  them.  Vice 
presidents   and   managers   preparing   to 
make  a  budget  presentation  in  front  of 
Lay,  Skilling,  and  Fastow  were  told,  "Here 
is  your  number."  The  numbers— always 
larger  than  what  was  feasible  to  demand 
on  a  contract— would  have  to  be  reached 
or,  the  vice  presidents  and  managers  knew, 
they  could  be  "re-deployed,"  Enron  lan- 
guage for  being  switched  to 
another  department,  often  be- 
fore being  forced  out  in  a  vi- 
cious biannual   performance 
review.  These  performance  re- 
views, referred  to  as  "rank  and 
yanks,"  were  a  variation  on 
the  old  English  Star  Chamber. 
Your  picture  was  displayed, 
and  your  colleagues  blasted 
your  job  performance,  knowing 
that  their  own  advancement 
depended  on  your  demise. 
Originators  of  deals  might  find 
that  their  numbers  had  been 
tampered  with  so  that  in  the 
performance  review  their  deal  structures 
no  longer  made  sense.  "Because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  math,  it  could  take  you 
weeks  to  figure  out  what  had  been  changed, 
and  by  that  time  your  deal  was  shot  down 
or  you  were  fired,"  one  forrqer  associ- 
ate recalled.  Skilling  would  be  very  blunt 
with  vice  presidents  who  questioned  these 
methods:  Change  your  assumptions.   You 
can  always  refinance!  You  can  always  get  the 
deal  done!  In  addition,  the  public-relations 
staff  had  to  keep  Lay's  competing  division 
heads  from  getting  too  many  cover  stories 
in  Fortune  and  Forbes.  "Ken  didn't  like  it," 
one  told  me.  "He  wanted  the  coverage  for 
himself" 

By  the  mid-90s,  Fastow  was  the  whiz  kid 
of  Enron's  financial  structuring,  always 
ready  with  sophisticated  accounting 
arcana  such  as  the  "costless  collar"— a  com- 
plex financial  instrument  which  allowed  an 
investor  to  sell  a  stock  in  partnership  with  a 
bank  at  a  guaranteed  tngger  price  and  yet 
not  have  it  reported  to  the  S.E.C.  Jan  Av- 
ery, for  one,  grew  more  and  more  alarmed 
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at  the  accounting  tricks  required  to  support 
Skilling's  and  Fastow 's  bookkeeping.  She 
used  the  term  "feeding  the  monster"  to  de- 
scribe the  process. 

As  the  Enron  tentacles  spread,  it  be- 
came increasingly  difficult  for  Fastow 
and  Skilling  to  disguise  their  ambitions. 
The  deal  structures  became  more  and 
more  byzantine.  At  the  broadband  divi- 
sion, which  trafficked  in  the  fiber-optic 
cable  used  in  high-speed  Internet  con- 
nections, trades  called  "Barney  deals"— 
meaning  "I  love  you,  you  love  me"— were 
constructed.  Enron  would  sometimes  swap 
control  of  its  fiber  lines  with  those  of  an- 
other company,  only  to  undo  the  transac- 
tion a  few  days  later,  so  as  to  create  the 
appearance  of  volume.  Other  maneuvers 
pushed  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
trading  equity  around  in  a  circle,  a  prac- 
tice employed  by  such  companies  as 
Qwest,  Cisco,  and  Global  Crossing,  which 
was  headed  by  Gary  Winnick,  who  had 
trained  at  Drexel  Burnham.  When  Glob- 


Skilling  and  Fastow  allegedly 

designed  the  private 
■  •    .1   ■ 


constructed  to  hide  losses  and 


al  Crossing  went  bankrupt  in  January, 
Winnick  was  able  to  walk  away  with  a  re- 
ported $735  million.  At  the  broadband 
group,  Fastow  used  the  lawyer  Kristin? 
Mordaunt,  who  represented  the  group  in 
its  dealings  with  the  separate  partnership 
of  LJM2,  which  was  run  by  Fastow.  Ie 
March  2000,  Mordaunt  was  invited  into 
a  Fastow  venture  called  Southamptor 
Place.  She  put  down  $5,800.  She  heard  a 
few  weeks  later  that  the  deal  was  winding 
down.  Opening  her  bank  statement  the 
next  month,  she  saw  a  deposit  of  S 1  mill 
lion.  Another  friend  of  Fastow's,  managi 
ing  director  of  Enron  Global  Financt 
Michael  Kopper,  would  make  more  that 


DREAM  MERCHANTS 

Linda  and  Ken  Lay,  below,  at  a 
major-contributor  reception  for  the  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  Society  in  Houston, 
March  2001.  Above:  convicted  junk-bond 
tycoon  Michael  Milken,  left,  who  helped 
Lay  finance  the  Enron  merger;  Andrew 
Fastow,  right,  an  architect  of  Enron's 
"house-of-cards  accounting." 
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$10  million  from  a  $125,000  investment 
in  Chewco,  according  to  the  report  released 
by  Enron  directors  in  February. 


J 
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here  is  someone  you  should  talk  to," 
Alex  Conn  told  Milberg  Weiss  partner 
David  Walton  in  a  surprise  telephone 
call.  Conn,  an  Austin  software  entrepre- 
neur, had  met  Jan  Avery  when  he  negotiat- 
ed with  Enron,  and  he  was  impressed  by 
her.  Several  weeks  after  Enron  collapsed, 
he  reached  out  to  the  people  at  Milberg 
Weiss  to  let  them  know  what  a  valuable 
witness  she  could  be.  It  was  November 
2001,  and  Walton,  a  Milberg  forensic  ac- 
countant, arranged  a  conference  call  with 
Paul  Howes,  who  is  the  Milberg  partner  in 
charge  of  day-to-day  operations  for  the  En- 


Avery  entered  Enron  International  on 
the  tax  side  and  soon  began  working 
18-hour  days.  She  kept  a  picture  in 
her  office  of  Kay,  now  11  with  long  blond 
hair,  but  when  people  asked  her,  "Who  is 
that?,"  Avery  would  reply  only,  "My  daugh- 
ter." She  rarely  talked  about  her  private  life, 
but  during  the  last  weeks  of  each  summer, 
as  Kay  got  ready  to  return  to  her  father,  Av- 
ery was  clearly  under  strain.  Kay  would  lie 
in  bed,  crying,  "Please  let  me  stay."  By 
1999,  Avery  was  earning  more  than  most 
vice  presidents,  almost  $300,000  a  year 
with  her  bonus.  She  was  angry  that  Enron 
refused  to  give  her  the  title,  and  was  con- 
vinced that,  at  49,  she  was  a  victim  of 
ageism.  She  took  on  an  onerous  amount  of 
work  in  order  to  blot  out  her  anger  over  her 


Lay  would  say  of  his  lieutenant  Rich  Kinder,  "I'll  die  with 
a  lot  of  friends,  and  Rich  will  have  all  the  money." 


ron  investigation.  Howes  has  thick  blond 
hair,  a  former  athlete's  build,  and  the  em- 
pathic  conversational  style  of  the  South- 
west; in  his  years  as  a  Washington-based 
assistant  U.S.  attorney,  he  radiated  such 
useful  kindness  that  he  could  get  drug 
lords  to  confess.  After  his  conversation 
with  Avery,  in  which  she  talked  about  her 
experience  at  Enron  International,  which 
ran  the  company's  projects  overseas,  Howes 
got  on  a  plane  to  Houston.  From  then  on, 
in  his  research  reports  Avery  was  referred 
to  only  as  "confidential  witness."  He  had 
yet  to  determine  whether  her  information 
would  check  out. 

By  1996.  Avery  had  been  transferred  to 
Enron  International  and  was  therefore  in 
the  middle  of  the  drama  that  \yould  de- 
fine the  fall  of  Enron.  It  involved  assets 
versus  trading,  and  a  rivalry  between  Re- 
becca Mark  and  Jeff  Skilling,  which  led  to 
the  demise  of  Enron  International,  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "the  purge."  The 
war  was  fought  over  "paper  gas,"  as  the 
executives  at  Enron  International  called 
Skilling's  ruthless  consolidation  of  his  pow- 
er on  the  trading  side.  Skilling's  traders 
occupied  three  floors  in  the  Enron  head- 
quarters, and  the  trading  room  had  more 
plasma  screens  than  any  other  office  in 
America.  The  atmosphere,  according  to 
one  former  Enron  manager,  was  "the  Roy- 
alton  Hotel  meets  the  Death  Star."  At  the 
height  of  Skilling's  power,  the  company 
was  moving  toward  a  peak  moment,  when 
the  partnership  structures  would  enable 
price-earnings  ratios  of  60,  and  the  stock 
would  surge  in  2000  to  $90. 


custody  problems.  Exploring  the  foreign-tax 
implications  for  Enron  dealmakers  negotiat- 
ing for  pipelines  and  power  plants  in  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Africa, 
Avery  had  to  learn  the  tax  code  for  each 
country.  By  then  "the  Skilling  atmosphere," 
as  it  is  often  called,  had  begun  to  permeate 
the  department.  Avery  recalled,  "We  were 
told  constantly,  'Keep  the  debt  off  the  bal- 
ance sheets. '".This  was  done  not  only 
through  off-the-books  partnerships  but  also 
through  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws  of  the  for- 
eign countries.  Tax  meetings  would  go  on 
for  hours,  but  Avery  rarely  complained. 

Sent  to  Rio,  she  stayed  for  months  in 
Copacabana,  mastering  the  Brazilian  tax 
code  in  order  to  facilitate  negotiations  for 
a  pipeline  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  She 
also  began  an  affair  with  a  member  of  the 
Enron  team  and  for  the  first  time  in  years 
felt  it  was  possible  to  have  an  emotional  life. 
She  then  went  to  Bolivia  and  Peru,  spent 
weeks  in  Warsaw,  returned  to  Houston,  and 
flew  to  Africa,  attempting  to  explain  to  Kay 
why  it  was  often  9  or  10  hours  later  where 
she  was  calling  from. 

During  this  period,  she  was  searching 
for  lawyers  in  the  counties  around 
Eudora,  Arkansas,  hoping  to  find  a 
talented  attorney  who  would  take  on  the 
Avery  family.  She  knew  she  could  not  de- 
fend her  travel  schedule  in  a  courtroom;  she 
was  on  constant  call,  and,  as  she  confided 
to  her  friends,  the  strain  was  becoming  un- 
bearable. How  could  she  put  an  11-year-old 
through  the  hell  of  an  ugly  custody  battle? 

In  1997  she  was  invited  to  the  Enron 
International  executive  retreat  in  Beaver 


Creek,  Colorado.  At  lunch  during  a  skii 
break,  she  was  joined  at  an  outdoor  table  by  i 
Rebecca  Mark,  who  was  there  with  her  12-  ■ 
year-old  twins.  Mark  was  also  divorced,  andl 
they  talked  about  the  constant  emotional! 
pull  exerted  on  single  working  mothers.  That  i 
day  Avery  resolved  that  she  would  try  toi 
become  a  deal  originator  in  order  to  make  ( 
more  creative  use  of  her  time.  At  the  bar,  shei 
sought  out  Mark's  co-C.E.O.,  Joseph  Sut-i 
ton,  a  former  brigadier  general  who  resem-i 
bled  Burt  Lancaster.  Taking  power  andil 
American  investments  around  the  world  hadil 
made  Mark  and  Sutton  well  known  in  devel-l 
oping  countries,  but  also,  at  times,  the  tar-r 
gets  of  scathing  criticism  for  supporting  thei 
alleged  imperial  exploitation  of  local  work-t 
ers.  In  India  they  were  accused  of  pushing  ( 
ough  a  $2  billion  energy  plant  ati 
'abhol  with  bribes  and  threats,  and  of' 
anhandling  laborers.  The  Indian 
ess  is  notorious  for  libel,  and  Enron 
cials  vigorously  denied  the  charges, 
which  were  never  proved.  Sutton  was 
intrigued  when  Avery  told  him  she  had 
once  set  up  her  own  pipeline-marketing 
business,  and  he  suggested  that  she  write  a 
letter  to  Mark. 


I  went  to  Houston  determined  to  meet  Re- 
becca Mark.  For  the  last  decade  Mark 
had  been  a  template  of  female  achieve- 
ment for  the  business  press— named  twice 
to  Fortune's  list  of  the  50  top  women 
C.E.O.'s.  Her  style  had  become  famous- 
the  size-6  Armani  skirts,  the  stiletto  heels 
As  the  head  of  Enron  International,  she 
had  early  on  taken  part,  with  John  Wing,  ir 
negotiating  the  billion-dollar  power  plant  ir 
England  called  Teesside,  and  had  struc 
tured  the  deals  for  the  Indian  facility  ai 
Dabhol  and  the  Brazilian  pipeline.  She  anc 
Henry  Kissinger  dealt  with  the  Chinese  pre 
mier,  Israeli  prime  minister  Ariel  Sharer 
took  her  calls,  Indian  taxi  drivers  in  Deih 
would  ask  Enron  executives,  "Do  you  knov 
the  famous  Miss  Mark?"  Back  in  Houston 
she  would  work  the  phone  late  into  th( 
night  in  her  flannel  pajamas  as  her  twin; 
complained,  "Mother,  get  off  the  phone!' 
She  was  an  absence  in  the  Houston  socia 
firmament;  her  ambitions  were  global,  a 
the  greatest  remove  from  the  Houstoi 
Country  Club.  As  with  Jan  Avery,  her  jol 
was  her  life,  and  her  attractiveness  and  he 
ability  to  draw  crowds  in  such  places  a 
Brazil  and  Vietnam  helped  to  establish  Kei 
Lay's  political  bona  fides  and  extend  th 
Enron  brand. 

The  day  I  went  to  see  her,  her  housemai 
was  hanging  Christmas  boughs  on  the  fron 
gates  of  her  mansion.  Mark  lives  paiatiall 
behind  a  high  wall  in  River  Oaks.  As 
walked  toward  the  house,  two  large  dog 
came  bounding  up  to  me,  followed  by  a  ta 
blonde  with  a  distinct  Texas-rich-giri  look. 
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bouncing  mane  of  hair,  and  the  skintight 
pale-blue  stonewashed  jeans  that  Houston 
and  Hollywood  power  women  pair  with  a 
$1,000  blazer  and  a  white  Gap  T-shirt.  Esti- 
mates of  Mark's  personal  fortune  vary  wild- 
ly, from  $30  million  to  $80  million.  She 
married  for  the  second  time  two  years  ago 
to  Michael  Jusbasche.  who  was  bom  in  Bo- 
livia and  owns  a  chemical  company. 

Like  Ken  Lay,  Mark  came  from  a  small 
town  in  Missouri,  one  of  four  children  in  a 
farm  family  with  deep  fundamentalist  be- 
liefs. Her  conversational  style  has  been  pol- 
ished in  Texas,  and  she  is  a  master  of  "hill- 
billying,"  the  trick  of  playing  up  one's  hum- 
ble origins.  "Sometimes  it  was  so  cold  in 
our  farmhouse  that  frost  was  on  the  quilt," 
Mark  told  me  as  we  sat  in  her  vast  drawing 
room  with  a  grand  piano  in  it  and  looked 
out  on  the  garden.  Within  Enron  Interna- 
tional. Mark  presented  herself  with  the 
same  down-home  attitude,  along  with  a 
rapier-sharp  skill  in  marshaling  rigorous  ar- 
guments for  deals.  She  was  a  booster  of  tal- 
ent, particularly  in  women,  and  she  created 
an  atmosphere  that  felt  familial.  She  would 
throw  Christmas  parties  for  as  many  as  900 
people  at  her  house,  with  carolers,  clowns, 
and  rides  for  the  children.  As  a  C.E.O.  op- 
erating under  terrible  tension,  she  told  me. 
she  taught  herself  to  conceal  her  anger  be- 
hind a  midwestern  sorority-girl  smile,  par- 
ticularly as  she  felt  the  Enron  culture  turn- 
ing increasingly  ruthless.  She  had  a  trick: 
when  other  executives  excoriated  her  in 
meetings  for  not  producing  enough  profits, 
she  would  not  fight  back  but  would  simply 
tell  herself  that  she  was  the  smartest  person 
in  the  room.  "I  was  looking  at  them  but  it 
wasn't  real,"  she  said.  "It  was  like  an  out-of- 
body  experience." 

At  the  time  I  met  Mark,  she  was  angry 
about  an  ongoing  attack  on  her  abili- 
ties in  the  business  press.  Moreover, 
she  was  bound  by  a  confidentiality  agree- 
ment and  had  been  named  as  one  of  the  29 
officials  who  are  potential  defendants  in  the 
class-action  cases  against  Enron.  As  she  told 
me  later,  "I  am  prepared  for  two  stories:  the 
'I  had  sex  with  everyone  in  the  universe' 
story  and  'Rebecca's  assets  stink.'  If  they 
have  a  reason  to  try  to  destroy  me,  it  will  be 
over  the  quality  of  my  business  and  what 
they  will  make  up  about  my  love  life.  The 
sole  reason  will  be  to  put  less  credibility  on 
the  side  of  the  asset  business  I  built  up." 

There  appear  to  be  few  people  in  Hous- 
ton who  do  not  hold  strong  opinions  about 
Mark's  investments.  One  economist  who 
knows  her  well  described  her  as  "a  bundle 
of  energy  ...  but  she  and  John  Wing  fig- 
ured out  a  way  to  take  a  juicy  bite  of  the 
apple  with  their  power-plant  development, 
and  the  credulous  banks  went  along  with 
them  . . .  loaning  95  percent  financing  on 


the  basis  of  pro  formas  that  no  fool  wo 

believe The  poor  Indian  and  Chin 

residential  electricity  consumers  would  h 
been  spending  half  their  disposable  ant 
income  on  electricity."  A  prominent  mo 
manager  who  shorted  Enron  stock  in  2( 
said,  "Almost  everything  that  Mark  touc 
at  Enron  was  catastrophic  in  terms  of 
vestment  return.  The  company  had  to 
ther  recognize  the  losses  or  cover  them 
To  Skilling's  detriment,  he  chose  to  cc 
them  up."  When  I  asked  Mark  about  t 
she  said,  "None  of  the  money  manaj 
have  ever  read  the  contracts  backing 
these  businesses.  The  companies  we  cr 
ed  around  the  worid  are  not  bankrupt.' 
Some  insiders  theorized  that  Mark's  ": 
cial  relationship"  with  Ken  Lay  may  h 
given  her  carte  blanche  to  operate  with 
checks  and  balances.  It  was  commc 
thought  that  Rebecca  Mark  and  Jeff  Skil 
had  had  an  affair;  they  were  both  divon 
had  children  the  same  ages,  and  often  v 
to  school  sporting  events  together.  Ma 
detractors  suggest  that  she  also  had  i 
tionships  with  several  members  of  her 
velopment  team.  Mark  has  become  usei 
hearing  this  type  of  sexual  branding, 
believes  it  is  a  classic  attempt  to  dimii 
her  tenacity  and  achievement.  "These  v 
people  outside  the  international  arena  \ 
did  not  know  how  we  worked,"  she  said 
used  to  make  jokes  about  this  in  speec 
and  say,  i  had  no  idea  I  was  so  stagger 
ly  attractive.'  And  how  in  the  worid  wou 
ever  have  time,  when  I  have  passport' 
thick  they  look  like  volumes  of  the  Bibln 

For  years,  Mark  operated  under  k 
protection  of  Ken  Lay  and  Rich  1 1- 
der.  She  represented  the  assets-bsji 
side  of  Enron,  which  went  back  to  the  Il- 
ly days  of  the  company,  when  Lay  reali 
that  gas  could  be  traded  as  a  commoc 
By  then  the  government  had  forced 
utilities  to  accept  the  notion  of  unregi 
ed  power.  Mark's  great  skill  as  a  C.I 
was  always  in  presentation,  her  collea^ 
say,  not  in  operation,  which  was  routi 
handled  by  other  executives.  Mark 
able  to  persuade  the  Indian  governmer 
change  its  policies  and  reverse  its  coi 
on  the  power  plant  at  Dabhol,  and  she 
gotiated   ironclad   agreements   protec  J 
the  assets  in  the  event  the  governn  I 
should  change.  She  understood  that  ^ 
ability  to  survive  at  the  highest  level  * 
quired  her  to  project  certitude,  a  S(  p 
that  she  was  comfortable  in  her  own  si  i  ■ 
In  the  eariy  days  of  Enron  Intematic  » 
Mark  was  told  repeatedly,  "You  eat  v  ti 
you  kill,"  and  initially  she  and  her  t  Ifc 
worked  without  bonuses.  However,  she  *1 
able  to  come  up  with  a  lucrative  cent:  H 
value-percentage  arrangement  that  ultin  H 
ly  earned  her  close  to  $80  million  in  s  p. 
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options  and  reportedly  enraged  Jeff  Skilling. 
"I  think  they  gave  us  this  deal  because  they 
were  convinced  we  couldn't  get  anything 
done,"  she  said.  She  and  Joe  Sutton  operat- 
ed on  sheer  nerve.  Sutton  would  tell  her, 
"Act  like  we've  already  won,"  as  they  went 
into  meetings  with  foreign  leaders. 

A  former  executive  at  Shell  Oil  de- 
scribed Mark  in  Bolivia,  determined  to 
sell  the  government  on  the  idea  of  giving 
Enron  the  contract  to  assist  in  building  a 
billion-dollar  pipeline  between  Brazil  and 
Bolivia,  a  project  so  politically  problemat- 
ic that  even  industry  leaders  such  as  Shell 
and  Mobil  wouldn't  touch  it. 
Mark  sailed  into  one  presenta- 
tion and  spoke  for  hours  with- 
out notes  to  300  officials,  daz- 
zling them  with  her  command 
of  the  area's  problems  and 
stimulating  them  with  her  as- 
surances of  what  Enron  could 
bring  to  the  table.  She  was  less 
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OVERSEAS  ASSET 

Rebecca  Mark,  C.E.O.  of  Enron 
International,  parts  a  crowd  of  journalists 
in  India,  1995. 


successful  in  dealing  with  complexities  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Enron  team  arrived 
in  Qatar  to  set  up  a  three-country  devel- 
opment deal  for  the  richest  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  the  world.  "No  one  tells  us 
how  to  negotiate— we  are  Enron,"  Mark 
allegedly  said  to  one  diplomat  represent- 
ing the  emir.  Moreover,  the  Enron  bids 
were  couched  in  very  aggressive  language. 
"They  told  us  they  were  doing  us  a  public- 
relations  favor,  letting  our  negotiation  be 
a  model  for  good  relations  with  Israel," 
the  diplomat  said,  startled  at  the  team's 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  region.  In 


fact,  Mark  later  told  me,  she  had  inherit- 
ed this  deal  from  another  division  of 
the  company  and  found  herself  locked  in 
a  negotiating  struggle  with  two  govern- 
ments. "We  walked  into  a  mess,  and  the 
Qataris  were  angry,"  she  said.  "But  we  felt 
we  could  not  leave  a  billion  dollars  on 
the  ground."  Two  years  later  the  emir  was 
said  to  be  offended  by  the  low  price  Enron 
bid  for  the  gas.  Ken  Lay  tried  to  smooth 
out  the  difficuhies  and  renegotiate.  "Not 
if  you  send  in  the  same  group,"  the  emir 
said  sternly,  according  to  an  official  who 
was  in  the  room. 


One  day  Rebecca  Mark 
confronted  Lay  in  a  meeting. 
"You  are  being  snookered, 
Ken,"  she  told  him. 


In  1998,  Jan  Avery  was  in  Nica- 
ragua as  a  project  developer, 
supervising  the  building  of  a 
$75  million  barge  power  plant, 
one  of  Enron  International's  last 
enterprises.  The  night  before  the 
final  approvals,  she  was  on  a 
conference  call  with  Skilling's 
aide  Rick  Buy  and  the  Enron  In- 
ternational executive  who  was 
presenting  the  Nicaraguan  barge 
\       plant  to  the  board.  "They  were 
screaming  at  each  other,"  Avery 
recalled.  "It  was  clear  how  Skil- 
ling and  his  group  were  out  to 
4         put  a  stop  to  all  assets  being 
,  y  developed.  They  were  trying  to 

y  make  us  lower  the  assessments, 

although  the  numbers  had  al- 
ready been  presented."  By  then 
Skilling  had  turned  against  Mark,  telling 
her  in  meetings,  according  to  one  of  her 
associates,  that  her  assets  were  a  disaster, 
the  worst  investments  Enron  had  ever  made. 
Nine  months  after  Avery  moved  to  Ma- 
nagua, she  developed  a  persistent  cough. 
The  working  conditions  were  filthy,  she  re- 
called, and  the  air  was  full  of  smoke  and 
pollution.  The  barge  project  had  caused  a 
political  firestorm.  The  president  of  Nica- 
ragua was  demanding  a  payment  of  $2 
million  to  allow  the  company  to  finish  the 
work,  and  a  warrant  was  put  out  by  the 
Nicaraguan  government  for  the  arrest  of 
Enron  executives.  "You  have  a  spot  on 
your  lung,"  her  doctor  told  her.  "You  have 
to  go  home  immediately."  In  Houston  she 
was  diagnosed  with  a  rare  bacterial  dis- 
ease. She  spent  the  next  five  months  in 


the  hospital,  and  several  times  her  blooo 
pressure  climbed  so  high  that  she  waj 
close  to  death. 


At  the  top  of  Enron  International,  thl 
pressure  on  Rebecca  Mark  was  in 
creasing.  She  confided  to  friends  thai 
Skilling's  approach  was  like  Chinese  wate* 
torture,  a  subtle,  continual  bombardment  oi 
what  she  was  doing.  He  was  attempting  tl 
consolidate  his  power,  moving  Enron  into  .' 
future  where  it  was  asset-light,  as  he  saici 
He  was  still  an  icon  of  the  business  maga| 
zines,  celebrated  for  his  Gas  Bank  innova 
tion,  which  moved  Enron  into  a  new  work 
where  it  created  a  market  in  gas.  His  ellipti 
cal  phrases,  such  as  "vertical  integration,! 
became  koans  of  the  dot-com  era.  One  da 
Mark  sat  him  down  and  asked  him  how  hi 
business  worked.  She  was  curious,  she  to! 
colleagues,  about  Broadband  and  th 
emerging  energy  markets.  "I  wanted   j 
sense  of  comparison,"  she  said.  "Are  wl 
that  bad?  Or  are  they  that  good?"  Mar| 
was  operating  in  a  closed  system.  Enron  Ii 
ternational  had  separate  accounting  ani 
was  in  a  different  building.  At  the  height  c 
this  internal  war.  Rich  Kinder,  who  fc 
years  had  kept  a  brake  on  the  company 
exponential  expansion,  was  passed  over  fc 
C.E.O.  Later,  Ken  Lay  reportedly  ran  int 
Rich  Kinder 's  wife  and  told  her  that  non 
of  Enron's  problems  would  have  happenei 
if  Kinder  were  still  at  the  company.  Aftti 
Kinder  left  Enron,  he  started  a  new  energ' 
company,  Kinder  Morgan,  which  is  trade 
publicly;  he  is  said  to  be  a  billionaire. 

One  day  Rebecca  Mark  confronted  Lcl 
in  a  meeting.  "You  are  being  snookered 
Ken,"  she  told  her  old  friend.  "These  ai 
profits  from  the  sale  of  assets.  These  ai 
not  trading  profits."  Their  conversation  w; 
about  their  European  business,  and  Lay 
response,  Mark  told  someone  close  to  he 
was  to  look  at  her  kindly,  condescendingly] 
as  if  to  indicate  that  her  lack  of  visic 
made  her  a  dinosaur.  Her  assets,  at  bes 
could  return  14  percent,  but  she  was  pla 
ning  for  the  long  run  with  equity  inves' 
ments,  a  strategy  designed  to  hold  an  i 
vestment  for  decades,  and  the  compar 
had  veered  inexorably  toward  the  culture  i 
traders,  where  profits  now  soared  to  clo: 
to  30  percent  every  year. 

It  became  clear,  Mark  told  a  few  in 
mate  friends,  that  Skilling  was  trying 
shove  her  out.  She  began  to  negotiate 
partnership  agreement  with  Shell  to  st 
half  of  Enron  International's  assets,  whi( 
would  have  brought  $3.2  billion  of  equi 
to  the  company.  They  negotiated  for  se 
en  months,  a  Shell  executive  remembere 
Inside  Enron  International,  it  was  genen 
ly  assumed  that  Mark's  position  as 
C.E.O.  of  the  new  company  would  ensu 
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ler  prestige,  but  the  Shell  executive  said 
hat  the  fluctuating  stock  price  made  the 
leal  impossible  to  close.  Mark  was  made 
i  vice-chairman— a  position  known  as 
'the  ejector  seat"— and  allowed  to  take  a 
5old  gamble  and  explore  treating  water  as 
i  commodity  in  the  international  mar- 
cets.  The  board  approved  the  $2.3  billion 
jurchase  of  an  English  water  company 
:alled  Wessex  Water,  which  would  be- 
;ome  the  backbone  of  Enron's  global 
A'ater  company,  Azurix,  and  which  looked 
0  be  a  great  source  of  profit,  but  which 
umed  into  a  disaster  when  Britain  changed 
ts  water  rates.  Soon  the  whole  water  busi- 
less  changed,  and  Azurix  was  losing  so 
nuch  money  that  it  was  affecting  the 
3rice  of  Enron's  stock.  When  asked 
0  respond,  Mark  said,  "It  wasn't  a 
iisaster.  We  couldn't  survive  as  a 
jublic  company  because  we  didn't 
lave  earnings  sufficient  to  support 
he  growth  of  the  stock." 

As  Skilling  moved  against  Mark, 

"liff  Baxter  found  himself  in  an  in- 

;reasingly  untenable  position.  He  was 

i  lieutenant  with  a  conflict,  whose 

esponsibility  it  was  to  enforce  the 

lew  Skilling  culture,  and  his  loyalty, 

nany  believe,  was  what  would  ultimately 

Irive  him  to  suicide.  By  1997,  SkiUing  had 

onsolidated  his  power  and  had  assembled 

lis  own  team,  which  included  Fastow  and 

(axter.  The  group  was  known  as  "the  beau- 

jful  people"  or  "the  seven  dwarfs."  One 

ay  the  accounting  staff  at  Enron  Intema- 

onal  learned  that  Skilling's  team  had  re- 

udited  Mark's  assets  and  was  planning 

sabotage  her  in  front  of  the  board.  She 

[irrived  at  the  meeting  to  hear  Skilling  say, 

ItFhese  assets  are  a  disaster.  Not  just  Azurix— 

/erything.  They  are  returning  3  percent, 

3t  14  percent."  Mark  tried  to  remain  calm 

id  responded,  "I  take  issue  with  these 

imbers.  My  analysis  is  there  for  anyone 

see."  According  to  an  associate  of 

I  ark's,  however,  Lay  conveyed  a  few  days 

Iter  that  it  made  no  difference  to  him 

lat  her  analysis  said  about  the  assets; 

V  wanted  no  debate  about  getting  rid  of 

;  of  them,  because  he  wanted  the  cash 

he  trading  operation.  In  August  2000, 

I  ark  was  asked  to  leave  the  company  she 
d  helped  start.  She  immediately  sold  all 
her  Enron  stock. 


j'  or  Jan  Avery,  Enron  had  become  in- 
)'  comprehensible;  nothing  she  had  ex- 
perienced since  Nicaragua  had  pre- 
cd  her  for  the  interna!  chaos  she  found. 
It  to  Abu  Dhabi  in  October  1999,  Avery 
hed  Skilling  torpedo  r;ine  months  of 
ijiotiations  on  the  $3  billion  Dolphin 
Feline.  The  projected  pipeline  would  link 
I  'nited  Arab  Emirates  with  Qatar  in  a 
so  innovative  that  Conoco,  Amoco, 


and  British  Petroleum  were  all  vying  for  it. 
The  pipehne  business  had  once  been  the 
very  basis  of  Enron's  financial  strength, 
and  this  deal— which  required  Enron  to  in- 
vest $300  million— was  projected  to  return 
tenfold  profits  to  the  company. 

In  Abu  Dhabi,  Avery  supervised  a  10- 
person  team  through  months  of  due  dili- 
gence and  negotiations.  The  Dolphin  pipe- 
line became  a  symbol  of  the  Middle  East's 
emergence  into  the  21st  century  and  a  sta- 
ple in  the  European  press.  Surrounded  by 
computer  models  and  sheikhs  in  robes, 
Avery  was  oblivious  to  what  was  going  on 
in  Houston.  Skilling  was  directing  his  at- 
tention to  Broadband,  to  which  he  had 
pledged  $3  billion.  Three  days  before  the 


She  was  next  assigned  to  Enron  Energy 
Services  (E.E.S.),  the  playground  of  Lou 
Pai,  who  had  set  up  a  division  to  trade 
energy  in  California.  The  move  meant 
changing  buildings  and  giving  up  her 
large  office  for  a  trading  desk.  E.E.S.  sold 
"bundled  energy"  to  customers  such  as 
Starwood  Hotels,  J.  C.  Penney,  Quaker 
Oats,  and  Owens-Illinois,  the  glass  compa- 
ny. The  "bundle"  was  a  promise  of  future 
service— meaning  air-conditioning  re- 
placed, lightbulbs  changed,  wiring  fixed. 
In  her  first  weeks,  Avery  approached  a 
commodity  analyst  who  was  proposing  a 
price  that  would  absolutely  guarantee  a 
loss  to  Enron.  "We  can't  do  this,"  Avery 
told  him.  "How  can  you  be  selling  some- 


"There  are  unusual  cash  transactions  from  the 
Isle  of  Guernsey,"  the  bank  officer  said.  "They're  coming 
into  my  bank  from  Enron  in  $100,000  increments!" 
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press  conference  announcing  the  success- 
ful acquishion  of  the  Dolphin  contract, 
Avery  received  an  agitated  phone  call 
from  Joe  Sutton,  who  was  now  sitting  in 
the  ejector  seat  as  vice-chair.  "Stop  the 
press  conference,"  he  told  her.  "This  can- 
not go  through.  Skilling  has  put  a  stop  to 
it."  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Dolphin  pipe- 
line had  been  announced  throughout 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  Neverthe- 
less, within  months  Skilling  had  walked 
away  from  the  deal.  "I  don't  want  any  as- 
sets," he  announced. 

In  Houston,  Avery  went  to  Broadband 
Services,  and  during  her  interview  there 
she  was  asked  to  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
jected trading  models.  It  would  be  her  job 
to  help  determine  the  pricing  for  the  Broad- 
band swaps— trades  that  would  later  pro- 
vide the  basis  of  Bill  Lerach's  invective  in 
court,  when  he  would  compare  them  to 
Michael  Milken's  fraudulent  operations. 

Avery  studied  the  models  and  told  the 
head  of  the  division,  "There  is  no  way  that 
these  can  work."  She  then  walked  away 
from  the  job  and  was  moved  to  the  inter- 
national group,  where  she  worked  on  a 
deal  to  create  a  trading  hub  for  liquid  gas 
in  Malaysia.  Skilling's  purge  had  now  in- 
fected the  entire  company,  and  there  were 
waves  of  firings.  While  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
to  negotiate  with  the  local  oil-and-gas  com- 
pany, Avery  learned  of  the  "ethnic  cleans- 
ing" being  used  to  close  down  her  divi- 
sion. "Don't  worry,  they  are  keeping  the 
best  people  and  re-deploying  them,"  she 
was  told. 


thing  that  is  a  negative?"  The  com- 
modity analyst  replied  belligerently,  "Just 
do  it.  We  sell  negatives  all  the  time." 


T 


hat  was  during  last  year's  California 
brownouts,  and  Avery  made  a  star- 
tling discovery.  Enron  had  sold  con- 
tracts to  retail  customers,  including  the 
University  of  California  and  the  Simon 
Property  Group,  which  owned  malls  in 
San  Francisco.  As  the  cost  of  power 
soared,  Enron  returned  the  power  to  the 
utilities,  employing  a  loophole  the  Enron 
salesmen  had  cleverly  provided.  The  re- 
sulting cost  to  the  state  of  California  by 
one  estimate  was  close  to  $500  million, 
but  within  Enron  there  was  no  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  larger  meaning.  Avery  re- 
members that  the  press  releases  were  still 
rosy.  No  mention  was  made  of  Enron's  re- 
duction of  a  buying  price  from  $1,500  per 
megawatt  to  $10.  "This  was  disguised  as 
normal  business  procedure,"  Avery  said. 
"What  it  meant  was  that  all  their  contracts 
were  under  water." 

"Margaret,  this  is  insane,"  Avery  said  to 
Margaret  Ceconi,  who  sat  next  to  her  at  the 
trading  desk.  Like  Avery,  Ceconi  was  new 
to  the  department,  having  been  hired  from 
G.E.  Capital  with  the  promise  of  annual 
bonuses  as  high  as  $  1  million.  Ceconi  was 
voluble  and  freewheeling,  a  person  who 
would  throw  pool  parties  and  invite  several 
boyfriends  only  to  describe  their  reactions 
with  bursts  of  laughter  the  next  day  at 
work.  "We  have  to  find  some  new  men  for 
you,  Jan!"  she  told  Avery,  and  soon  they 
were  spending  time  together.  "Tliis  place  is 
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going  down,"  Ceconi  said  to  Avery,  "and 
we  have  to  get  off  the  ship."  They  talked 
about  financial  analysts  they  could  tip  off, 
finally  settling  on  Carol  Coale  at  Prudential, 
who  for  months  had  been  cautioning  that 
Enron  was  not  sound. 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  2001,  Skil- 
ling  arrived  at  the  E.E.S.  floor  and 
jumped  on  a  desk.  By  then  the  new- 
business  developers  were  frequently  log- 
ging on  to  thomsonFN.com,  which  tracks 
insider  trading.  "Why  are  you  selling  your 
stock,  Jeff?"  someone  shouted  at  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Ceconi,  Skilling,  after  citing  a 
list  of  dubious  reasons  for  unloading  his 
shares,  reassured  the  developers  that  "life 
was  good"  and  that  they  should 
keep  buying  Enron  stock.  After 
that,  Ceconi  said  to  Avery,  "You 
and  I  are  going  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  board,  Jan."  Avery  was 
wary.  Two  weeks  before  Skilling's 
abrupt  departure,  both  women 
lost  their  jobs.  It  was  early  Au- 
gust, shortly  before  Kay  Avery, 
finally  in  her  mother's  custody, 
was  to  leave  for  Baylor  Universi- 
ty. Without  a  job,  Jan  could  no 
longer  afford  the  $20,000-a-year 
tuition. 

"You  don't  know  me,"  said 
Margaret  Ceconi  in  a  phone  call 
to  Carol  Coale,  "but  I'm  a  friend  who 
wants  to  tell  you  what's  really  going  on  at 
Enron."  Ceconi,  who  didn't  reveal  her  iden- 
tity at  first,  began  writing  to  Coale  from  an 
E-mail  account  with  the  address  Enron- 
truth.  "We  are  sending  you  a  lengthy  let- 
ter that  we  have  sent  to  the  Enron  board," 
Ceconi  wrote.  The  letter,  like  Sherron  Wat- 
kins's  now  famous  warning  to  Ken  Lay, 
spelled  out  $500  million  in  false  profits  En- 
ron had  claimed  in  the  last  year.  Unlike 
Watkins's  straightforward,  cogent  criticism, 
Ceconi's  letter  began  with  a  litany  of  com- 
plaints about  the  company.  More  reasoned 
analysis  of  the  financiais  was  buried  on 
subsequent  pages. 

The  S.E.C.  opened  its  inquiry  into  En- 
ron's accounting  on  October  22.  Ken  Lay 
continued  to  tout  his  company's  stock  in 
a  conference  call  the  following  day.  On  Oc- 
tober 24,  Carol  Coale,  fed  up  with  Enron's 
rosy  predictions,  downgraded  the  stock  to 
a  "sell."  The  company  filed  for  bankruptcy 
six  weeks  later.  Ceconi's  letter  was  given 
to  Apache  Oil,  an  Enron  competitor.  It 
ultimately  found  its  way  to  the  congres- 
sional committees  working  on  the  investi- 
gation into  Enron.  The  day  Ceconi's  letter 
was  published  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
65  news  organizations  contacted  her.  She 
was  on  Good  Morning  America,  being  in- 
terviewed by  Diane  Sawyer,  at  the  same 
time  Linda  Lay  was  telling  NBC's  Lisa  My- 


ers, "Other  than  the  home  we  live 
in,  everything  we  own  is  for  sale." 


G 


ood  God,  it's  a  Rorschach 
I  test,"  Paul  Howes  said  to  Jan 

Avery  during  one  session  in 
Houston  as  he  studied  a  diagram 
of  an  Enron  partnership.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  lawyer  had  ever  seen 
the  circles  and  boxes  that  would 
soon  confound  even  the  most  so- 
phisticated economists.  "It  is  sim- 
ple to  understand,"  Avery  told  him. 
"The  more  circles  and  boxes,  the 
bigger  the  bonuses,  and  the  more 
the  customer  is  confused."  Howes 
had  weighed  Avery's  unhappiness 


Joe  Sutton  called  Avery  in  Abu 
Dhabi:  "Stop  the  press  confereno 
This  cannot  go  through. 
Skilling  has  put  a  stop  to  it." 


WORLD  POWER 

Two  workers  stand  on  pipelines 
at  the  Dabhol  power  plant  in 
Maharashtra,  India,  one  of  Enron's 
major  energy  properties,  1999. 


over  her  treatment  by  Enron  with  her 
expertise  on  the  financiais  and  had  decid- 
ed to  use  her  as  a  consultant.  He  was  work- 
ing on  the  Enron  case  with  a  team  of  in- 
vestigators and  Frank  Karam,  a  partner 
from  the  New  York  office,  as  well  as  with 
Lynn  Hodges,  whose  California  firm,  L.  R. 
Hodges  &  Associates,  specializes  in  "witness 
development." 

In  January.  Howes  and  his  team  were 
fielding  more  than  100  calls  and  E-mails  a 
day.  "This  is  the  most  exhausting  case  1 
have  ever  done,"  Hodges  told  me.  "All  I  am 
doing  at  the  moment  is  reacting."  She  had 
received  that  morning  an  E-mail  with  a 
photograph  of  a  shredding-company  truck 
parked  outside  the  Enron  building.  One 
Saturday,  Howes  spent  eight  hours  in  a 
hotel  room  with  an  auditor  from  Enron 
International,  another  "confidential  wit- 
ness." He  and  a  second  auditor  told  Howes 
that  Robert  Jaedicke— then  dean  of  the 
Graduate  Business  School  at  Stanford  and 
the  head  of  the  Enron  audit  committee 
visited  the  internal-audit  staff  in  March 
1989.  "How  do  you  view  your  role  as  an 
independent  director?,"  Jaedicke  was  asked. 
"I'm  here  to  support  management.  I'm 
here  to  support  Ken  Lay,"  he  replied.  The 
two  auditors  took  this  remark  as  an  in- 
dication of  where  Jaedicke 's  loyalties  lay. 
Later,  they  told  Howes,  Enron  Internation- 
al developers  in  pursuit  of  bonuses  put 
through  projects  rife  with  engineering  prob- 
lems, which  later  became  budget  night- 


mares. They  had  been  disgustec 
to  be  outsourced  to  Arthur  An 
dersen.  "Jeff  Skilling  ran  a  casino  for  i\ 
business  side  and  a  day-care  center  for  ju  i 
nior  auditors,"  one  said. 

In  early  February,  Howes  told  me  he  ha( 
finally  tracked  down  Herb  Perry,  the  au 
ditor  who  15  years  earlier  had  gathered 
an  investigative  file  on  the  rogue-trading  op 
eration  at  Enron  Oil  that  had  so  mystifiec 
Jan  Avery  in  her  first  months  on  the  job' 
Avery  had  told  Howes  about  the  missinj 
file,  and  Howes  finally  persuaded  Perry,  whe 
had  just  retired,  to  see  him.  The  day  beforl 
Sherron  Watkins  testified  in  Congress,  Howe 
flew  to  New  Orleans  and  drove  for  an  hou 
to  a  house  near  the  water.  A  lO-year-oL 
sheltie  came  out  to  greet  him,  and  Howes 
who  is  passionate  about  dogs,  played  wit 
her  before  he  said  hello  to  Perry  and  hi 
wife.  "Well,  if  our  dog  likes  you,  you  mui 
be  all  right,"  Perry's  wife  said. 

The  men  drove  to  a  nearby  cafe  an 
shared  a  shrimp  po'boy  sandwich.  To  a 
investigator.  Perry's  background  was  in 
peccable.  Before  going  to  Enron  in  Jun'j 
1986,  he  had  spent  17  years  at  Shell  on  ii 
ternal  audits  and  fraud  investigation.  H 
specialty  was  white-collar  crime.  He  foun 
Enron's  accounting  department  in  disarra 
he  later  told  me;  the  new  corporation  wf 
still  trying  to  integrate  InterNorth  and  Hou 
ton  Natural  Gas.  The  board  had  six  men 
bers  from  each,  and  the  group  was  fraugl 
with  tension,  because  the  Houston  exec 
tives  had  profited  in  the  merger,  and  the  I 
terNorth  members  had  not.  Ken  Lay  ar 
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Rich  Kinder,  who  had  been  together  at 
Florida  Gas,  were  running  the  new  compa- 
ny, with  Kinder  as  general  counsel. 

On  January  23,  1987,  Perry  says,  his 
boss,  David  Woytek,  the  vice  president  of 
audit,  got  a  call  from  a  security  officer  at 
Apple  Bank  on  42nd  Street  in  New  York. 
"Hey,  something  interesting  happened.  You 
should  know  about  it.  There  are  unusual 
cash  transactions  from  the  Isle  of  Guernsey 
coming  into  my  bank  from  Enron  in 
$100,000  increments!"  the  officer  said. 
The  approvals  of  the  transactions,  he  went 
on,  were  not  coming  from  authorized  cor- 
porate treasurers  but  from  two  executives  in 
Valhalla,  New  York,  named  Louis  Borget 
and  Thomas  Mastroeni.  "Borget  and  Mas- 
troeni  appear  to  be  writing  checks  to  them- 
selves," the  bank  officer  said. 

Woytek  called  Rich  Kinder  and  then 
spoke  to  an  aide  of  Enron's  John  Harding. 
The  news  of  the  suspected  fraud  rocked  the 
audit  staff.  Enron  Oil  appeared  to  be  a 
great  source  of  profit  for  Enron,  and  Har- 
ding had  personally  appeared  before  the 
board,  one  auditor  told  me.  describing  in 
detail  the  connections  to  the  Saudi  royals 
and  Kuwait  that  had  enabled  his  executives 
to  make  such  vast  trading  profits.  All  the 
midwestemers  at  Enron,  including  Ken  Lay, 


"You  don't  know  me,"  Ceconi 
said  to  Coale.  "I'm  a  friend 
who  wonts  to  tell  you  what's 
really  going  on  at  Enron." 
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understood  pipelines  and  their  rich,  de- 
pendable cash  flow,  but  Harding's  descrip- 
tion of  the  potential  bonanza  to  be  made  in 
trading  money  thrilled  them.  "They  swal- 
lowed it  hook,  line,  and  sinker,"  the  auditor 
said.  Lay  was  told  that  the  amount  at  issue 
in  Valhalla  was  no  more  than  $2  to  $4  mil- 
lion, a  relatively  small  amount  since  Enron 
Oil  was  reporting  profits  of  more  than  S30 
million  a  year— one-third  of  the  earnings  of 
the  company  at  that  time.  "Lay  told  us, 
■Just  go  up  there  and  get  the  money  back,' " 
Perry  said.  By  then  the  audit  department 
had  gotten  statements  from  Apple  Bank 
and  suspected  that  Borget  and  Mastroeni 
were  keeping  double  books.  Perry,  who 
went  with  Woytek  to  Valhalla,  was  sternly 
warned,  "Whatever  you  do,  do  not  upset 
Borget." 

Before  Perry  left  Houston,  he  made  a 
to-do  list  of  19  items,  which  included 
"locking  the  system  down,  getting  a  war- 
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rant  to  track  the  Western  Union  teletypes, 
because  that  was  how  the  deals  were  con- 
firmed in  those  days." 

Arriving  in  New  York,  Perry  and  Woytek 
discovered  that  the  trading  operation 
was  controlled  completely  by  Borget 
and  Mastroeni.  To  go  there,  you  had  to  be 
picked  up  in  a  limo.  Perry  recalled.  "I 
don't  want  the  competition  to  get  close  to 
my  staff,"  Borget  told  him  to  explain  the 
quirky  privacy  procedures.  The  Houston 
employees  were  not  allowed  to  interview 
anyone  on  the  staff.  One  member  of  the 
Houston  team  was  an  Arthur  Andersen 
partner  and  an  expert  in  oil-and-gas  trad- 
ing. "Everything  is  proper,"  Borget  told 
Perry.  "We've  just  had  an  audit  done." 

Perry  and  Woytek  sat  in  an  octagonal 
trading  room  with  John  Beard,  another 
Enron  auditor,  trying  to  unravel  the  fraud. 
Two  days  later  a  call  came  from  Houston; 
Perry  remembers  distinctly  that  the  caller 
was  Rich  Kinder.  "I  am  hearing  one  side 
of  it,"  he  said.  "Woytek  was  just  beside 
himself  He  carried  on  with  Kinder,  getting 
quite  aggressive.  He  was  saying,  i  can't 
believe  you  are  going  to  ask  us  to  do  this.' 
Kinder  told  Woytek,  'Get  out  of  the  build- 
ing and  come  back  to  Houston.  You  are 
off  the  case.'"  The  reason? 
"They  were  all  scared,"  one  au- 
ditor told  me,  "that  the  traders 
would  get  upset  and  they  would 
lose  the  income."  He  is  not  sure 
whether  the  call  came  from 
Kinder  or  John  Seidl,  the  presi- 
dent of  Enron,  but  he  said  that 
Perry's  memory  is  "sharp"  and 
he  kept  perfect  notes. 

Perry  remembered  Kinder  say- 
ing, "We  are  turning  the  investi- 
gation over  to  Arthur  Andersen." 
Soon  a  flotilla  of  Arthur  Andersen  audi- 
tors arrived  from  Houston;  among  them 
was  the  young  Jeffrey  McMahon,  who  in 
2002  would  replace  Andrew  Fastow  as 
Enron's  chief  financial  officer. 

The  Houston  auditors  appeared  before 
the  audit  committee  in  April  1987  and  re- 
ported on  what  the  Enron  staff  and 
Arthur  Andersen  had  found  in  Valhalla. 
The  two  groups  were  in  complete  agree- 
ment. Woytek  had  managed  to  retrieve  the 
millions  that  Borget  and  Mastroeni  had 
misappropriated,  but  one  auditor  recalls 
Woytek  telling  Lay  and  the  committee 
that  they  had  to  get  rid  of  the  two  men. 
They  were  adamant;  they  should  have 
been  gone  in  February,  they  said.  Borget 
had  told  the  auditors  that  he  was  keeping 
the  money  in  a  personal  account  but  that 
it  would  soon  come  back  to  Enron.  One 
auditor  said,  "If  the  Apple  Bank  had  not 
called,  this  money  might  never  have  been 
recovered." 


I  asked  the  auditor  to  read  me  the  mini 
utes  from  the  April  29.  1987,  meeting.  "Di| 
Jaedicke  called  upon  management  for  i 
matter  that  involved  Enron  Oil  Corporai 
tion  that  was  investigated  by  the  company 
and  subsequently  investigated  by  Arthui 

Andersen After  a  full  discussion,  man 

agement  ['This  was  Ken  Lay,'  the  audito 
said]  recommended  the  person  involved  b 
kept  on  the  payroll  but  relieved  of  financif 
responsibility,  and  a  new  chief  financial  o 
ficer  of  Enron  Oil  Corp.  be  appointed.  Th 
committee  agreed  with  reservations. . . 
Mr.  Orloff  [the  future  general  counsel,  wh 
is  now  at  Bracewell  &  Patterson]  reporte 
on  possible  legal  consequences.  He  state 
that  all  legal  work  for  Enron  Oil  Corp 
would  now  be  done  in  Houston  by  an  a 
tomey  reporting  to  him." 

Fifteen  years  later,  the  auditor  is  still  uj 
set.  "And  when  they  say  'management,' 
can  remember  Ken  Lay  sitting  there  sa; 
ing,  'I  have  made  the  decision!'  . . .  Wh; 
can  I  say?  He  was  the  C.E.O..  and  he  fe 
that  they  could  put  controls  in  place  an 
that  he  needed  those  earnings.  That  wj 

his  call We  all  knew  those  people  wei 

crooks!  We  told  him  that." 

He  became  solemn  as  he  read  out  tl 
names  of  the  people  gathered  in  tl 
room,  several  of  them  now  famili; 
players  in  the  Enron  drama,  who  woul> 
maintain  their  silence  and  remain  aligne 
with  Kenneth  Lay  right  up  until  the  corp' 
ration  collapsed.  Robert  Jaedicke,  the  di 
tinguished  accounting  professor,  would  a 
pear  before  the  congressional  subcomm 
tee  this  year.  Herbert  Winokur  Jr.,  a  Ha 
vard  overseer,  would  also  testify  as  tl 
chief  of  the  finance  committee  who  in  tl 
wake  of  the  scandal  finally  ordered  an  i 
vestigation.  Arthur  Belfer's  family  wou 
lose  about  $2  billion  in  Enron  stock.  Ste 
Goddard  of  Arthur  Andersen  would  be  i 
lieved  of  his  management  responsibilities. 
At  least  two  people  in  the  room  that  d 
questioned  Lay's  judgment.  One  was  Ro 
aid  Roskens,  then  the  president  of  the  Ui 
versity  of  Nebraska,  who  would  leave  t' 
board  two  years  later  to  join  the  gover 
ment.  The  other  was  Carolyn  Kee,  fro 
Arthur  Andersen.  "When  we  walked  out 
the  room,  Carolyn  Kee  turned  to  me  ai 
said,  'I  am  just  sick  about  this,'"  one  aui  j  \ 
tor  remembered.  Kee  was  concerned  abo 
the  lack  of  internal  controls  and  wou 
spend  months  dealing  with  the  fallout  fro 
future  shareholder  suits  and  the  S.E.C. 
quiry.  Within  three  years  she  left  Enron  ai 
is  now  in  private  practice  in  Arkansas. 

For  the  Enron  auditors,  the  April  boa 
meeting  was  prophetic.  "It  was  obvious 
us  and  to  Arthur  Andersen  that  [Bor^ 
and  Mastroeni]  had  opened  fraudulent  ba 
accounts,  and  we  felt  that  they  were  goi 
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to  continue  to  manipulate  transactions," 
one  auditor  told  me.  "Lay  read  tiie  report 
and  lie  read  his  budget,  and  estimated  how 
much  they  made  and  if  they  were  fired 

what  he  could  lose My  conclusion  was 

that  this  is  a  guy  who  puts  earnings  before 
scruples,  rather  than  reacting  to  the  dishon- 
esty right  in  front  of  him." 

Does  that  establish  a  pattern  of  fraud?, 
1  asked  Herb  Perry,  a  question  I  had 
often  asked  Jan  Avery.  "It  is  certainly 
the  indicator  that  there  is  significant  collu- 
sion between  the  executives  at  Enron  and 
the  senior  people  at  Arthur  Andersen.  They 
were  willing  to  tolerate  improprieties." 

Lay's  designated  watchdog  was  delayed 
in  getting  to  Valhalla  in  1987,  and  soon  Bor- 
get  and  Mastroeni  had  spun  out  of  control. 
They  bet  long  on  oil  as  the  prices  dropped 
and  shorted  when  the  prices  rose.  Borget 
called  Houston  and  said,  "There  is  going  to 
be  a  huge  loss.  About  a  billion  dollars." 

I  asked  one  auditor  what  it  was  like 
around  Enron  when  that  staggering  figure 
was  revealed.  "Bad,"  he  said.  "We  were  all 
concerned  because  we  thought  that  some- 
one would  be  made  a  scapegoat."  Accord- 
ing to  the  auditor,  the  in-house  lawyer  Gary 
Orloff  asked  for  the  files.  "They  came  to  us 
and  said,  'We  want  all  of  your  files.  We 
want  everything. . . .  Kinder  was  the  chief 
operating  officer  and  . . .  OrlofF  seemed  to 
be  protecting  Lay  in  this  thing."  When  Jan 
Avery  went  to  work  at  Enron,  she  could 


hardly  have  known  that  the  files  on  Enron 
Oil  she  tried  so  hard  to  find  had  vanished 
six  years  earlier. 

By  the  autumn  of  1987,  federal  prosecu- 
tors in  New  York  working  under  then  U.S. 
attorney  Rudolph  Giuliani  had  detected  the 
crime.  The  prosecutor  who  ran  the  case, 
James  Comey,  now  has  Giuliani's  former 
job.  Lay's  inability  to  operate  within  the  strict 
rules  of  corporate  propriety  had  left  his 
company  close  to  collapse.  What  had  started 
as  "an  expensive  embarrassment"  had  be- 
come herculean.  Lay  had  had  to  dispatch  an 
Enron  team,  led  by  Mike  Muckleroy,  from 
Enron  Oil  Trade  &  Transportation,  to  un- 
wind many  of  the  deals.  Muckleroy  was  able 
to  reduce  the  loss  to  $185  million,  a  figure 
closer  to  the  number  Jan  Avery  first  saw. 

In  September  1993,  the  year  Jan  Avery 
went  to  work  for  Enron,  Perry  learned  that 
Arthur  Andersen  would  be  taking  over  all 
of  Enron's  auditing  functions  at  the  end  of 
that  year.  The  company  said  it  was  a  cost- 
saving  measure,  but  Perry  believes  that  the 
real  significance  of  the  change  was  that 
internal  investigation  of  off-shore  partner- 
ships and  off-balance-sheet  partnerships  were 


One  Enron  executive  watching 
on  TV  said,  "Now  Jeff  will 
say,  'I  don't  recall,'"  and  27  times 
Skilling  did  not  disappoint  him. 


debacle.  Executives  still  working  at  the  cor-' 
porate  headquarters  in  Houston  watched 
him  on  television.  One  of  them  recalls 
hearing  Andrew  Fastow  on  any  number  ol 
occasions  mention  his  conversations  with' 
Skilling  about  the  off-the-books  partner- 
ships Skilling  was  now  telling  congressmer 
he  knew  very  little  about.  Earlier  that  day 
Skilling  had  sat  with  cold  eyes  and  an  ode 
smirk  on  his  face  and  told  the  committee 
"I  was  not  aware  of  any  financing  arrange 
ments  designed  to  conceal  habilities  or  in 

flate  profitability I  did  not  believe  tha 

the  company  was  in  any  imminent  finan 
cial  peril."  At  that,  several  financial  officer; 
screamed  at  the  set,  "Bullshit!"  One  kep 
saying  during  Skilling's  testimony,  "Nov 
Jeff"  will  say.  'I  don't  recall,""  and  27  time; 
Skilling  did  not  disappoint  him.  These  En 
ron  executives,  who  had  cheered  Skillinj 
when  he  was  named  C.E.O.,  now  studiec 
him  on  the  screen  with  contempt. 

Congressman  Ed  Markey  of  Massachu 
setts,  who  had  been  the  chairman  of  thi 
House  telecommunications-and-finance  suh 
committee  that  investigated  Michael  Milkei 
in  the  1980s,  said  of  Jeff"  Skilling,  "He  tes 
tiffed  like  he  was  a  gues 
on  I've  Got  a  Secret.  H' 
was  treating  Congres 
like  he  had  treated  hi 
shareholders." 


no  longer  pursued.  The  new 
Arthur  Andersen  model.  Per- 
ry was  told,  would  be  used 
as  an  exemplar  for  the  rest  of 
the  industry.  Perry  remained 
on  assignment  for  Enron  Oil 
&  Gas.  a  subsidiary  of  En- 
ron which  had  gone  public 
and  had  a  separate  account- 
ing staff. 

On  February  8,  a  week 
before  Howes  went  to 
New  Orleans,  Jeff  Skil- 
ling  appeared  before  the 
House  energy-and-commerce 
oversight  subcommittee,  one 
of  a  dozen  government  pan- 
els investigating  the  Enron 


ZERO  RECALL 

Jeffrey  Skilling  takes  the  oath 
to  tell  the  truth  at  a  hearing 
of  the  House  energy-and- 
commerce  oversight 
subcommittee  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  February  7,  2002. 


In  Louisiana,  Herb  Pei 
ry  spent  Valentine' 
Day  in  his  La-Z-Boi 
armchair  watching  Shei 
ron  Watkins  testify  befor 
Congress.  After  the  crin 
inal  investigation  of  Borget  ani 
Mastroeni  began.  Perry  had  turned  over 
copy  of  his  Valhalla  file  to  his  boss,  Davii 
Woytek.  What  happened  to  Perry's  50  ca. 
tons  of  documents  about  Enron's  dealing 
over  the  years?  "I  shredded  those,"  he  saic 
"I  did  not  want  to  carry  them  around,  an 
I  certainly  did  not  want  to  be  dragged  inti 
legal  issues  with  Arthur  Andersen."  Watcli 
ing  Watkins  in  front  of  the  committee.  Pen 
was  at  first  impressed  with  her  stolid  manni 
and  muted  outrage,  but  he  began  to  revis 
his  opinion  as  Watkins  mused  about  Ke 
Lay's  personal  culpability.  Watkins  describe 
a  moment  where  she  had  tried  to  explai 
the  cascade  of  partnership  accounting  fa; 
tasies  to  Lay.  "He  did  not  seem  to  unde 
stand,"  she  said.  Sitting  with  his  wife  anH 
his  dog.  Perry  laughed  out  loud.  "I  said 
lot  of  language  I  can't  repeat,"  he  told  m 
He  said  he  was  mystified  that  an  intelligei : 
woman  could  have  made  such  an  assertic  , . 
without  fully  understanding  the  history  <  J  • 
the  company.  I  asked  Perry  what  he  thoug  5 
when  Watkins  asserted,  "Mr.  Lay  w;  i 
duped."  He  laughed.  "Ken  Lay  duped?  We  !| 
I  guess  now  you  know  better,  don't  you?"  |*: 
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CARRY  A  BIG  STICK 

From  top:  in 

Death  W/sh  (1974),        / 
Charles  Branson  / 

gets  menaced  by        / 
a  mugger;  Travis 
Bickle  (Robert  / 

De  Niro)  wields  a  j 

gun  in  Taxi  Driver  ', 

(1976);  and  | 

Clint  Eastwood  j 

takes  to  the  ^        ; 

streets  of  1971  \        \ 

in  Dirty  Harry.  \ 


/  /  /  /With  the  naU^  ^    ^  \  \ 

/     ',  /    A.    1  1      AT-   i^^w^  Wat  prorata 


i   (    growing uAan  crime,  the  70s  saw.  \   ^ 

1  Hollwood  produce  a  m^wpo^erfmov^ 

heroes-  the  vigilante  brotherhood  of  Bill)^  JacK, 

,^'BufordPusser,  Dirty  Harry,  and' y  /  , 

\  Travis  Bickle.  As  Ainerica  fights  terronsm 

'^       and  recession,  there  are  signs  that   / 

audiences  will  give  th^lone^avenger      . 

x  \  his comebaclusall/ /     -^ 


You  babies  make  me  sick.  To  you  youngsters, 
the  70s  were  some  kind  of  joke,  one  long- 
Brady  Bunch  flashback  where  white  people 
disgraced  themselves  and  a  once  great  na- 
tion by  adopting  flared  jeans,  leisure  suits, 
glitter  pumps,  and  Farrah  flips,  and  black 
folks  were  no  better,  with  their  rain-forest 
Afros,  ruffled  shirts,  and  clanking  medal- 
lion necklaces.  You  sit  in  a  window  seat  at  Starbucks, 
"journaling"  into  your  laptop  and  daydreaming  about 
that  cute  blouse  Carrie  wore  on  Sex  and  the  City,  confi- 
dent that  the  70s  are  just  TV  and  movie  nostalgia  fod- 
der, their  ugly  hand-me-downs  and  sappy  cheer  good  for 
a  chuckle.  But  to  those  of  us  who  were  there,  the  70s 
were  anything  but  a  Cowsills  medley.  They  were  mean, 
scruffy,  ratty,  riddled  with  lost  illusions,  and  embittered  | 
from  the  lies  and  failures  of  the  Vietnam  War.  The  rusty 
infrastructure  was  breaking  down  like  the  last  groan  of 
the  dinosaur  age.  A  sense  of  lawlessness  seeped  from  the 
White  House,  where  the  Watergate  cover-up  cost  Richard 
Nixon  his  presidency,  to  the  streets,  where  criminals  (con- 
servatives claimed)  were  being  treated  as  a  protected 
species,  coddled  by  liberal  guilt  and  legal  technicalities— ' 
particularly  the  reading  of  Miranda  rights.  You'd  ride  the  j 
New  York  subway  just  hoping  to  reach  your  destination, 
hell,  any  destination,  suffering  claustrophobia  from  the 
graffiti-sprayed  windows,  the  lights  blinking  on  and  off 
Hke  a  submarine  under  attack,  staring  impassively  ahead  i 
as  predators  loped  from  car  to  car,  stalking  prey.  Urban  I 
neighborhoods  degenerated  into  bombed-out,  garbage-  j 
burning,  no-go  areas  under  siege  (John  Carpenter's  j 
1976  film.  Assault  on  Precinct  13.  re-staged  Fori 
Apache  at  a  Los  Angeles  police  station).  Central  i 
Park  became  Club  Med  for  muggers. 

Every  social  disease  breeds  its  cultural 
antidote,  and  in  the  70s  a  new  kind  of  an- 
tihero  rose  to  play  rat  exterminator  foi 
a  country  too  hamstrung  and  scarce 
to  stand  up  for  itself.  He  was  the 
movie  vigilante,  and  he  went  under 
a  number  of  guises:  Billy  Jack,  Bu 
ford  Pusser,  Dirty  Harry,  Travis 
Bickle,  Charles  Bronson's  lone  gun' 
man  in  Death  Wish,  Dustin  Hoff 
man's  cuckold  husband  in  StraM. 
Dogs.  The  message  of  these  films-j 
Push  a  man  too  far  and  the  screet| 
will  be  Jackson  Poilocked  witl  j 
blood.  It  only  takes  one  warrior  t(| 
urn  the  tide. 
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y  strict  dictionary  definition,  a  vigi 
lanle  isn't  a  solo  avenger  but  a  mem 
ber  of  a  committee— a  citizens'  possi 
I  hat  assumes  the  powers  of  apprehending  am 
punishing  criminals,  meting  out  its  own  brand  o 
rentier  justice  to  rustlers  and  varmints.  This  some 
times  led  to  innocent  victims  hanging  from  a  noose.  Tb 
boozy,  hothead  barbarity  of  the  lynch  mob  was  a  stapl 
in  movie  Westerns,  perhaps  the  purest  example  being  th 
classic  cautionary  tale  The  Ox-Bow  Incident  (1943).  Th 
Western  also  fostered  the  masculine  mystique  of  rugged  ir 
dividualism,  where  the  only  way  to  defeat  bad  guys  am 
restore  order  was  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands  (e; 
pecially  if  those  wearing  badges  were  themselves  in  th 
pay  of  the  local  barons,  or  just  plain  "yellow").  This  coui 
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tertradition  gave  us  the  savior  with  the 
quick  draw  who  materialized  on  the  hori- 
zon just  when  needed  most,  the  peacemak- 
er as  apostle,  such  as  Alan  Ladd's  Shane. 

In  Billy  Jack  (1971).  the  eponymous 
hero— a  half-breed  Indian  and  Vietnam  vet 
(a  former  Green  Beret,  no  less)  played  by 
Tom  Laughlin,  who  had  introduced  the 
character  in  a  biker  film  called  The  Born 
Lo^yere— mysteriously  rides  out  of  the  woods 
to  save  a  herd  of  horses  from  being  slaugh- 
tered by  a  fat-cat  rancher  and  local  officials. 
He  tells  them  they're  illegally  on  Indian 
land.  "We've  got  the  law  here,  Billy  Jack," 
the  rancher  says,  to  which  Billy  Jack  replies, 
encapsulating  the  vigilante  credo:  "When 
policemen  break  the  law,  then  there  isn't 
any  law,  just  a  fight  for  survival."  A  strange 
but  potent  blend  of  Sluinc.  shamanism, 
civil-rights  activism,  role-playing  skits,  Jung- 
ian  archetypes,  and  drive-in  melodrama, 
Billy  Jack  was  perhaps  the  first  New  Age 
Western,  appealing  to  countercultural  heads 
and  thrill  junkies  alike.  It  also  had  a  fem- 
inist consciousness  that  went  against  the 
grain  of  the  action  genre,  which  runs  on 
testosterone.  In  Vie  New  Yorker,  Pauline 
Kael  singled  out  the  scene  in  which 
a  rape  victim  articulated  her  sense 
of  violation  for  conveying  a  plainspo- 
ken  emotional  candor  never  before 
expressed  on-screen.  Men  may  have 
been  women's  protectors,  Billy  Jack 
recognized,  but  they  were  also  their 
brutalizers. 

Kael  apart,  most  critics  ignored  or 
disregarded  the  film,  whose  success  was  a 
genuine  populist  phenomenon  back  when 
such  a  thing  was  still  possible  when  a 
potboiler  could  excite  audiences  on  a  re- 
gional circuit  before  the  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles  papers  could  pronounce  judg- 
ment. (Today,  a  "sleeper  film"  is  more  like- 
ly to  be  a  Sundance  entry  anointed  by  the 
entertainment  press  based  on  the  decibel 
level  of  cell-phone  gab  after  the  first  screen- 
ing.) The  ofi"beat  attack  of  Billy  Jack  wasn't 
duplicated  in  the  talky,  stilted,  agitprop 
sequels,  the  last  of  which,  Billy  Jack  Goes 
to  Washington,  was  a  notorious  dog  never 
released  theatrically.  But  there  were  other 
vigilante  movies  on  the  warpath.  An  even 
cruder  incendiary  device  was  Walking  Tall 
(1973),  starring  Joe  Don  Baker  as  Buford 
Pusser,  a  former  wrestler  who  returns  with 
his  family  to  a  rural  southern  town  and 
finds  that  the  scenic  hamlet  he  once  knew 
has  become  an  illicit  honky-tonk.  Whores 
in  hot  pants  turning  tricks  in  trailers,  red- 
neck casinos  being  run  in  back  rooms, 
black  folks  getting  liquored  up  on  illegal 
moonshine  -this  ain't  no  fit  place  to  raise 
young'uns!  When  Pusser  tussles  with  the 
goons  at  a  sin  shack  called  the  Lucky 
Spot,  he's  overpowered,  brutally  carved 
up  with  a  knife,  dumped  in  a  ravine,  and 
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lefi  to  die.  He  saves  himself  by  crawling 
through  the  rain  to  flag  down  a  passing 
trucker.  It  takes  200  stitches  to  sew  up  his 
ravaged  torso. 

Now  they've  really  got  Buford  riled. 
He  doesn't  go  bawling  for  a  lawyer  like 
some  privileged  brat.  He  whittles  himself 
a  hunk  of  wood  and  proceeds  to  clean 
up  this  backwoods  Babylon  by  swinging 
his  big  stick  like  a  baseball  bat,  eventual- 
ly becoming  sheriff.  He's  the  Sultan  of 
Swat,  the  Babe  Ruth  of  whup-ass.  Unlike 
the  showdowns  in  Billy  Jack,  which  have 
an  exciting  buildup,  choreography,  and  tac- 
tical finesse,  the  brawls  here  are  a  one- 
man  stampede  through  whatever  obstacle 
course  of  beer  bellies  and  breakable  fur- 
niture are  set  in  Buford's  path.  Few  tacky 
anticlimaxes  can  top  Walking  Tail's,  where 
the  angry  townspeople  leave  the  funeral 


7  mean,  scruffy,  ratty,\\ 
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of  Pusser's  slain  wife  and  converge  on  the 
Lucky  Spot,  ripping  out  its  gaming  tables 
and  building  a  bonfire  pile  as  a  grieving, 
incapacitated  Buford  watches,  blubbing 
with  gratitude.  (This  spontaneous  upris- 
ing is  staged  with  all  the  furor  and  excite- 
ment of  a  half-price  sale  at  Carpet  Barn.) 
Then,  reflecting  somebody's  idea  of  class. 
in  wafts  the  voice  of  Johnny  Mathis  as  he 
croons  the  film's  soundtrack  theme,  his 
archangel  vibrato  never  sounding  more  ab- 
surd or  inopportune. 

Despite  this  dumbo  finale.  Walking  Tall 
was  hugely  popular,  and  not  just  with  back- 
yard barbecuers.  It  was  a  guilty  pleasure 
among  some  cineasts,  who  considered  it 
a  deranged  cousin  to  the  rural  B-movies 
of  the  50s.  The  movie  had  a  major  asset 
in  Joe  Don  Baker,  whose  sideburns  and 
greasy,  likable  rockabilly  grin  suggest  a 
larger  doughnut  version  of  Elvis  Presley. 
(The  sequels  to  Walking  Tall  starred  Bo 
Svenson,  who  had  none  of  Joe  Don  Bak- 
er's juicy  appetite.)  Although  Walking  Tall 
alarmed  liberals  with  a  scene  where  Sheriff 


Pusser  pummels  a  suspect  as  he  Miran-i 
dizes  him  ("You  got  the  right  not  to  makei 
a  statement  without  a  lawyer"— vt7i«//;,'),  it, 
like  Billy  Jack,  stood  up  for  the  underdog  i 
and  defied  racial  prejudice:  the  razzing,  fra-i 
ternal  relationship  between  Pusser  and  his  i 
black  deputy  was  handled  with  none  of  I 
the  Hollywood  hoo-ha  of  say.  In  the  HeaH 
of  the  Night.  Walking  Tall  packed  a  progres-< 
sive  message  in  a  Popeye  can  of  spinach. 

I 
I  know  what  you're  thinking.  "Did  he  fire    t 
.S7A'  shots,  or  only  five?"  Well,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  in  all  this  excitement  Tve  kinda 
lost  track  my.self.  But  being  this  is  a 
.44  magnum,  the  most  powerful  handgun 
in  the  world,  and  would  blow  your  head 
clean  off,  you've  got  to  ask  yourself  one 
ijuestion.    'Do  ffeel  lucky'?"  Well,  do  you, 
punk? 

-Clint  Eastwood,  Dirty  Harry  (\91\). 


As  phallic  enforcer,  Pusser's  bat  was 
rivaled  only  by  the  long-barreled  per- 
suader extolled  by  Eastwood  in  Don 
Siegel's  subversive  ode  to  a  modern- 
day  gunslinger.  Where  Billy  Jack  di- 
dactically, idealistically  preached  a 
love  gospel  as  it  flocked  the  screen 
with  lustrously  shampooed  folksing- 
ing  chicks  (one  of  them  Laughlin's 
real-life  daughter,  who  later  sang 
the  excruciating  final  song  in  Billy 
Jack  Goes  to  Washington),  Dirty  Har- 
ry reflected  Hollywood's  horror  at  the 
Tate-Sebring  murders  of  1969— the  re- 
alization that  hippiedom  bred  its  own 
nests  of  hateful  scavengers.  The  motiveless 
malignancy  in  Siegel's  film  is  a  Charles 
Manson  sicko  called  Scorpio  (done  with 
drooling  abandon  by  Andy  Robinson) 
who  wears  a  peace-symbol  belt  buckle.  £ 
nasty  irony  that  doubled  as  a  provocatior 
to  those  itching  to  attack  the  movie  as  re 
actionary  propaganda -an  instrument  oi 
Nixonian  crackdown. 

Even  those  politically  and  morally  re 
pulsed  by  Dirty  Harry  had  to  acknowl 
edge  its  cinematic  prowess.  A  master  o! 
the  long  shot  in  The  Lineup  (1958)  anc 
the  crazy  adaptation  of  Hemingway's  Th( 
Killers  ( 1964;  the  first  made-for-TV  movie 
it  was  shown  in  theaters  after  NBC  balkec 
at  its  violence,  including  a  scene  tha 
unintentionally  evoked  President  Ken 
nedy's  assassination,  which  had  takei 
place  during  production).  Siegel  usee 
the  telephoto  lens  in  Dirty  Hany  like  i 
spectacular  trombone.  Having  no  mon 
regard  for  Miranda  rights  than  Pussei 
Harry  interrogates  the  killer  in  an  empt; 
football  stadium  by  grinding  his  foot  int( 
the  perp's  wounded,  bleeding  leg  as  hi 
whimpers  for  a  lawyer.  As  Scorpio  bel 
lows  in  agony  the  camera  pulls  back  in  ; 
bravura  reverse  zoom  that  soars  skywan 
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until  all  we  see  is  a  bowl  of  hazy  light 
floating  in  darkness.  (Following  this  visual 
coup  is  Eastwood's  mournful  silhouette  at 
dawn  as  the  nude  body  of  Scorpio's  vic- 
tim is  lifted  from  a  sewer  opening.)  Lawyers 
and  judges  being  somewhat  picky  about 
torture,  the  confession  is  tossed,  releasing 
the  psychokiller  to  the  streets  and  leaving 
Harry  no  alternative  but  to  wipe  this  hu- 
man stain  off  the  landscape.  One  of  the 
film's  clever  ruses  is  that  Eastwood's  rogue 
cop  is  constantly  accused  of  being  a  loose 
cannon  and  mad-dog  menace,  yet  it's  the 
supposed  representatives  of  reason  and 
due  process  who  are  squawking,  irate, 
and  red-faced,  while  Eastwood  maintains 
his  lean,  laconic  cool.  (He's  very  funny 
foiling  a  bank  robbery  while  chomping  on 
a  hot  dog,  not  missing  a  beat.)  It's  this 
shrewd  micromanagement  of  facial  re- 
sources that  resulted  in  the  nickname 
"Clint  the  Squint." 

A  sneaky  touch  of  sub- 
version might  have  added 
ironic  shadings  to  Death 
Wish  ( 1974)  and  its  se- 
quels, which  present- 
ed another  chipped 
sculpture,  Charles 
Bronson,  his  "geo- 
logical impassivity" 
(in  the  critic  David 
Thomson's    apt 
phrase)  ennobled  by 
suffering-animal  eyes 
and  a  surprisingly  gen- 
tle voice.  The  joke  used 
to  be  that  a  neoconservative 
was  a  liberal  who  had  been 
mugged,  and  in  Death  Wish  the 
joke  is  taken  to  savage  extreme.  Bron- 
son was  improbably  cast  as  a  "bleeding- 
heart  liberal"— an  architect  by  profession— 
who  becomes  a  one-man  militia  after  his 
wife  and  daughter  are  viciously,  merrily 
assaulted  by  a  gang  of  droogies  (one  of 
them  played  by  a  goofy  young  Jeff  Gold- 
blum  in  a  Jughead  cap).  The  wife  is  mur- 
dered and  the  daughter  left  catatonic  af- 
ter being  sexually  assaulted  and  desecrat- 
ed, her  naked  bottom  spray-painted  by 
her  laughing  tormentors  as  the  camera  it- 
self seems  to  be  lurching  around  on  some 
acid  trip.  After  such  horror-show  incite- 
ment, how  can  the  audience  be  anything 
but  psyched  for  Bronson's  scum-removal 
campaign?  Directed  by  Michael  Winner, 
an  unimaginative  meat  grinder  whose  cred- 
its include  such  charmers  as  The  Mechan- 
ic. The  Stone  Killer,  Scream  for  Help,  and 
The  Big  Sleep  (the  worst-ever  Raymond 
Chandler  adaptation,  with  Robert  Mitch- 
um  glacially  drifting  through  the  shamus 
role  as  if  taking  the  title  literally).  Death 
Wish  is  the  one  vigilante  movie  that  seems 
an  undiluted  act  of  cynicism  and  dema- 


goguery,  every  scene  rigged  for  maxi-i 
mum  vile  effect.  (Winner's  idea  of  comici 
relief;  a  shot  of  a  transvestite  picking  his  i 
nose  at  a  diner.)  With  each  sequel,  Bronson's  i 
quest  for  vengeance  and  street  justice  be- 
came more  contorted  and  arbitrary:  Death ' 
Wish  V  has  him  warring  with  "the  fashion  i 
mafia,"  and  I  think  we  all  know  what  so- 1 
ciopaths  they  can  be,  raising  and  lowering  i 
hemlines  at  whim. 

Death  Wish  spawned  dozens  of  moviei 
clones,  but  its  greatest  impact  came  off-l 
screen.  In  the  film,  Bronson  iced  a| 
couple  of  cruds  who  had  tried  to  rob  himi 
on  a  conveniently  empty  train.  On  Decem-t 
ber  22,  1984,  the  scene  was  replayed  fori 
real.  An  electronics  technician  named( 
Bernhard  Goetz,  who  seemed  to  have 
patsy  written  all  over  him,  was  accosted 
on  the  New  York  subway  by  four  black 
youths  hassling  him  for  money.  Instead 
of  handing  over  his  wallet,  Goetz  drew 
a  .38-caiiber  Smith  &  Wesson  and  me- 
thodically shot  all  four,  standing  over  the 
body  of  one  victim  and  reportedly  say-  i 
ing,  "You  don't  look  so  bad,  here's  an-  i 
other"— then  firing  another  round.  The  j 
"Subway  Vigilante"  became  a  folk  hero,  ;j 
especially  on  AM  talk  radio.  (Bob  Grant,  t| 
on  WABC  at  the  time,  sounded  as  if  he  j 
had  a  grenade  pin  clenched  in  his  teeth  as  ! 
he  snarled  on  behalf  of  Goetz.)  That  the  \ 
shooter  was  white  and  his  victims  black  j 
added  gasoline  to  the  controversy— and  a  It 
racial  division  that  was  a  preview  of  the  | 
O.J.  trial.  I 


In  Martin  Scorsese's  Taxi  Driver  ( 1976), 
the  vigilante  theme  found  its  grand- 
opera  composer  and  conductor.  It  was 
the  culmination  of  the  70s  vigilante  wave, 
its  Wagnerian  aria  and  Summa  Vieologica, 
a  character  study  of  a  homicidal  cipher  for. 
whom  only  violence  can  fill  the  vacuum. 
Cabbie  by  night,  trainee  marauder  by  day, 
Robert  De  Niro's  Travis  Bickle  is  the  claS' 
sic  nobody  who  makes  a  name  for  himseli 
by  blasting  his  way  onto  the  front  pages 
the  sort  of  soft-spoken  psycho  who,  after 
he's  committed  a  massacre,  is  inevitabljl 
described  in  the  papers  as  "a  quiet  loner 
who  kept  to  himself"  The  operating  iron> 
of  Paul  Schrader's  script  is  that  Bickle 
pursues  infamy  by  stalking  a  presidentiali 
candidate,  only  to  shift  direction  and 
achieve  glory  by  lavishly  slaughtering  a 
pimp  and  his  goons,  the  message  being 
that  the  sole  difference  between  a  Let 
Harvey  Oswald  and  a  vigilante  hero  is  the 
choice  of  victims.  Kill  the  right  people 
and  society  lionizes  you.  This  intellectua 
conceit,  attached  to  Scorsese's  virtuose 
technique,  De  Niro's  pencil-sharp  per 
sona,  and  Bernard  Herrmann's  bombasti( 
score,  gave  Taxi  Driver  a  premium  qualit; 
other  vigilante  movies  didn't  have.  Every 
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thing  lowbrow,  blatant,  crudely  motivat- 
ed, and  thin-textured  about  Billy  Jack, 
miking  Tall  Dirty  Harry  and  Death  Wish 
is  aestheticized,  pathologized,  and  dipped 
in  cherry,  hellish,  bordello  red.  The 
racism— the  fear  of  black  crime— implic- 
it in  so  many  vigilante  films  is  made 
snarlingly  explicit  here.  "The  movie  rel- 
ishes getting  blacks  off  as  malevolent  de- 
bris that  proliferates  on  the  streets.  Every- 
where the  cab  moves  there  is  a  black 
marker  representing  the  scummiest  low 
point  of  city  life,"  Manny  Farber  and  Pa- 
tricia Patterson  wrote  in  an  essay  entitled 
"The  Power  and  the  Gory"  (reprinted  in 
the  expanded  edition  of  Farber's  Negative 
Space).  They  also  note  that  the  movie  in- 
sulates De  Niro  from  the  racist  smog 
and  keeps  him  relatively  sympathetic  by 
apportioning  all  of  the  bristling  com- 
ments about  "niggers"  and  "jungle  bun- 
nies" to  the  other  white  characters.  "It's 
[also]  not  Travis  who  talks  about  blowing 
a  woman's  pussy  with  a  .44  Magnum." 
He  may  be  a  ticking  time  bomb,  but  he's 
also  a  gent. 

Acclaimed  almost  unanimously  as  a 
masterpiece,  Taxi  Driver  seems  to  me 
willed,  overcontrolled,  and  schematic— 
a  museum  tour  of  the  inferno,  stocked 
with  colorful  freaks.  The  movie  is 
heady  with  the  exhaust  fumes  of 
its  own  mythmaking,  self-consciously 
laying  on  the  decadence— a  flashy 
pimp  (Harvey  Keitel,  jiving  like  the 
last  of  the  zoot-suiters)  and  his  jailbait 
princess  (Jodie  Foster)— and  orchestrat- 
ing the  climactic  bloodbath  as  if  it  were 
Ravel's  Bolero.  I  much  prefer  the  ruthless 
efficiency  and  sardonic  underplay  of  Dirty 
Harry.  The  inadvertent  value  of  Taxi  Driver 
is  its  documentary  interest  as  a  time- 
capsule  record  of  Times  Square  in  the 
falling-apart  70s.  The  cesspool  panorama 
of  prostitution,  rampant  drug  dealing,  ar- 
chitectural dilapidation,  and  nomadic 
squalor  seen  through  the  windshield  of 
Sickle's  taxi  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who 
romanticize  the  trashy  heyday  of  Times 
Square  and  decry  its  Disneyfication.  Apart 
from  the  scenes  at  Murray  Hill's  Bel- 
more  Cafeteria,  a  favorite  late-night  hang- 
out for  cabbies  and  a  long-gone  landmark, 
there's  nothing  here  worth  being  nostal- 
gic about.  Ta.xi  Driver's  Midtown  is  a  pre- 
Giuliani  mess. 

The  crime  drop  in  New  York  under 
Rudolph  Giuliani's  mayoral  reign  was  the 
most  visible  crest  of  a  nationwide  trend 
as  felony  rates  fell  in  city  after  city.  Soci- 
ologists and  criminologists  differ  over  the 
most  salient  factor  -was  it  improved  polic- 
ing techniques  (such  as  reversing  civic 
decay  by  enforcing  "quality  of  life"  statutes 
regarding  panhandling,  turnstile  jump- 
ing, etc.),  demographic  shifts,  a  booming 
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economy  (which  spread  gentrification  to 
once  dangerous  neighborhoods),  or  the 
crack  scourge  of  the  80s  burning  itself 
out  like  a  self-cleaning  oven?— but  what- 
ever the  cause(s),  vigilantism  receded  as 
a  collective  gut  response.  It  was  no  long- 
er necessary,  offscreen  or  on:  TV  police 
procedural  such  as  Law  and  Order  and 
NYPD  Blue  offered  weekly  confirmation 
that  the  good  guys  were  getting  the  job 
done.  Movie  addicts  had  to  import  their 
vigilante  eruptions  from  the  Tokyo  and 
Hong  Kong  action  markets,  where  ev- 
ery film  seems  like  a  Quentin  Tarantino 
festival. 

[Myj  deepest  reason  for  hating  vigilante 
films  .so  strenuously  is  that  Tm  a  rather 
vindictive  person,  obsessed  with  my  own 
impotence,  and  that  Tm  drawn  to  them. 

—David  Edelstein, 
movie  columnist  of  Slate. 
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The  movie  whose  tractor  beam  Edelstein 
was  resisting  with  every  weak  ounce 
of  willpower  is  In  the  Bedroom,  which 
another  reviewer  described  as  "a  granola 
Death  IVish."  But  does  it  truly  qualify  as 
a  vigilante  film?  Directed  by  Todd  Field, 
this  study  of  a  married  couple  (Sissy  Spa- 
cek  and  Tom  Wilkinson)  who  desire  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  their  son  sounds 
like  an  arty,  intensified  upgrade  of  all 
those  Lifetime  cable  movies  about  subur- 
ban turmoil  that  are  always  said  to  be 
"based  on  a  true  story."  From  the  lyrical 
transports  and  fainting  spells  in  the  rave 
reviews,  I  expected  //;  the  Bedroom  to  be  a 
slow-burning,  inescapable  pressure  cook- 
er that  built  to  the  bursting  fury  of  Sam 
Peckinpah's  survivalist  tract  Straw  Dogs 
(1972),  where  Dustin  Hoffman's  nerdy 
mathematician  reverts  to  primitive  in- 
stinct defending  a  house  under  siege.  (The 
sweaty  rape  of  his  wife,  played  by  Susan 
George,  and  the  slashing  carnage  of  its 


\ 
human  cockfight  have  a  low  erotic  cun-; 
ning,  razory  precision,  and  shattered  beau-, 
ty  that  make  Peckinpah's  reputation  among! 
the  most  unresolvable  in  movies.)  Adapt-; 
ed  from  a  short  story  by  Andre  Dubus,  In\ 
the  Bedroom  is  more  of  a  liberal-humanist, ' 
literary-sensibility,  conscientious  craftwork' 
in  which  the  characters  are  so  pristinely^ 
drawn  they  seem  like  exquisite  art-house] 
replications  of  "real  people."  (A  minority; 
opinion,  I  admit.  I  also  felt  the  same  way; 
about  last  year's  art-house  pet  You  Cam 
Count  on  Me. )  I  don't  mind  a  movie's  be- 1 
ing  deliberate,  but  sitting  through  In  thei 
Bedroom  as  it  documented  the  emotional  i 
journey  from  shock  and  grief  to  anger 
and  revenge  was  like  watching  a  lawn  be- 1 
ing  planted  blade  by  individual  blade.  Thei 
movie  will  deservedly  rack  up  awards— 
the  acting  and  direction  are  impeccable—  < 
but  it's  too  much  of  a  chamber  piece  and  i 
prose  poem  to  kick-start  a  vigilante-movie  i 
revival. 

Such  a  comeback  will  have  to  springy 
from  the  news  and  the  streets,  and  there r 
have  been  some  recent  simmerings.  Onl| 
January  19,  2002,  The  New  York  Timesi 
reported  in  a  story  called  tolerance  ' 
IN  VILLAGE  WEARS  THIN,  "Somethingij 
has  gone  terribly  wrong  in  the  West!^ 
Village,  many  longtime  residents  say.  i 
For  more  than  a  year,  this  quietj 
maze  . . .  has  been  overrun  by  tru- 
culent bands  of  drug  dealers  and 
iransvestite  prostitutes."  Nightly  or- 
gies of  noisy,  illicit  altercations  and 
transactions  leave  the  morning  streets 
littered  with  the  detritus  of  condoms 
and  crack  pipes.  Local  politicians  and  ac- 
tivists acknowledged  the  blight  but  trotted 
out  an  ineffable  parade  of  weenie  excuses 
and  identity-politics  pieties.  Assembly- 
woman Deborah  J.  Glick:  "We  have  people 
in  the  area  who  haven't  gotten  the  servicei 
they  need."  State  Senator  Thomas  Duane:.i 
"Only  recently  has  the  transgender  conw 
munity  become  empowered  and  visible; 
and  I  welcome  them  as  partners.  Mayb^ 
they  will  help  us  find  some  alternatives  to  I' 
incarceration."  Yes,  I  can  see  them  putting  j 
on  their  thinking  caps  over  their  Tina  Turn- 
er wigs  now.  Given  such  shilly-shallying,  is  ij 
it  any  wonder  West  Village  residents  have  j- 
formed  volunteer  neighborhood  patrols  to  ; : 
take  back  the  night?  A  few  more  festering  ;  i 
situations  like  this  and  Hollywood  may ;  i 
get  something  good  and  tawdry  to  pin  a 
vigilante  movie  on,  a  Billy  Jack  scenario 
for  the  terror  era— something  rabble-rousing 
and  socially  irresponsible  (but  in  a  good  j  j 
way).  "He  served  his  country  to  get  rid  ol  j  j 
the  Taliban  . . .  now  he's  rooting  out  evil- 1 1 
doers  at  home!"  I  think  America's  read)  1 1 
to  rock  with  this.  Better  give  the  hero  a  ga)   | 
or  black  sidekick,  though,  just  to  be  or  j 
the  safe  side.  D  ■ 
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his  being  the  Hollywood  is- 


sue, I  decided  to  put  some  of  my  favorite 
topics— the  upcoming  murder  trial  of  Mi- 
chael Skakel  in  Connecticut,  the  dark  do- 
ings in  Monte  Carlo  concerning  the  death 
of  Edmond  Safra,  the  continuing  mystery 
surrounding  Chandra  Levy's  disappear- 
ance—on the  back  burner  and  update  in- 
stead a  few  West  Coast  criminal  cases  be- 
fore revisiting  an  old  Hollywood  forgery 
scandal  in  which  I  played  a  minor  part 
and  which  redirected  my  life's  calling  from 
producing  movies  to  writing  books  and 
articles  about  the  rich  and  powerful  in 
criminal  situations.  But  I  do  want  to  men- 
tion before  it  becomes  stale  news  that  all 
the  requests  for  further  investigation  into 
Edmond  Safra's  death  made  by  his  power- 
ful brothers,  Joseph  and  Moise  Safra,  have 
been  denied  by  Monaco's  highest  court, 
the  Cour  de  Revision,  which  provided 
the  brothers  with  only  a  video  of  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  night  of  the  penthouse 
deaths  of  Safra  and  his  nurse  Vivian  Tor- 
rente.  In  other  words,  the  investigation  is 
officially  closed.  Hmmm.  Just  think  about 
that  decision  as  it  applies  to  Ted  Maher. 
A  very  upscale,  well-dressed  man  I  en- 
countered on  Park  Avenue  the  other  day 
called  out  as  he  passed  by,  "That  nurse  in 
Monaco  is  taking  the  fall,  isn't  he?"  Next 
month  1  hope  to  be  loaded  with  info  on 
all  three  cases.  But  back  to  L.A. 
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The  Wicked  and 
the  Dead 

The  Menendez  brothers  and  BiUionaire 

Boys  Club  ringleader  Joe  Hunt:  the  author 

updates  his  files  on  some  of  L.A.  s  most 

notorious  recent  villains.  But  he's  also 

drawn  back  to  the  1970s  Begelman  forgery 

scandal  and  the  A-list  cover-up  that  gave 

him  his  first  taste  of  crime  reporting 


t  looks  as  if  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Blake,  like  that  of  JonBenet  Ramsey, 
is  going  to  go  unsolved,  even  though 
everybody  feels  he  knows  who's  guilty  in 
both  cases.  Or  so  my  reporter  friend  Har- 
vey Levin,  who's  producing  a  new  televi- 
sion show  called  Celebrity  Justice,  told  me  when  we  had  dinner 
at  Elaine's  in  New  York.  Harvey  is  a  friend  of  Robert  Blake's 
lawyer,  Harland  Braun.  Mrs.  Blake,  the  former  Bonny  Lee  Oak- 
ley, who  was  not  a  popular  woman  in  anyone's  book,  had  given 
birth  11  months  before  her  murder  to  a  baby  daughter,  Rosie.' 
She  was  found  shot  to  death  in  the  front  seat  of  her  husband's 
car,  after  dining  with  him  in  a  restaurant  they  frequented  and  af- 
ter Blake  returned  to  the  restaurant  to  retrieve  his  gun,  which  he 
had  left  behind  in  the  booth,  or  so  he  claimed.  While  I  was  in 
Los  Angeles  over  New  Year's,  several  local  news  reports  an- 
nounced that  an  arrest  was  imminent,  although  they  didn't  sa) 
who  was  to  be  arrested.  It  seemed  odd  to  me  that  anyone  wouic 
announce  an  arrest  before  the  arrest,  but  I  was  sufficiently  tanta 
lized  to  stay  tuned  for  the  next  few  days;  however,  no  arrest  wa; 
made  and  the  story  died.  As  everyone  knows,  Robert  Blake  was  tht 
chief  suspect,  but  the  bullets  in  his  gun  did  not  match  those  in  hi: 
wife's  body,  and  although  a  second  gun  was  later  found,  there  wa: 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  link  him  to  the  crime.  Blake,  in  the  mean 
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time,  has  put  his  house  on  the  market,  and  he  and  baby  Rosie 
have  moved  in  with  his  older  daughter  from  a  previous  marriage, 
who  lives  in  a  gated  community  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  shot  the  intro  for  my  new  television  show, 
Dominick  Dunne's  Power,  Privilege,  and  Justice,  for  an  episode 
about  Joe  Hunt,  the  charismatic  scholarship  student  who 
rounded  up  a  posse  of  Los  Angeles  rich  kids  he  had  met  at  the 
exclusive  Harvard  School  and  formed  a  gang  called  the  Billionaire 
Boys  Club.  Hunt  had  plans  to  make  them  all  very  rich  in  their  own 
right,  but  in  1984  he  ended  up  getting  involved  in  two  murders. 
One  of  his  victims  was  a  scary  con  man 
named  Ron  Levin,  whom  I 
once  knew  slightly.  He  was 
a  mystery  man  who  drove  a 
green  Rolls-Royce  and  gave 
off  an  aura  of  evil.  The  other 
was  the  rich  Iranian  father  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the 
club.  Hunt  is  now  doing  life 
in  Folsom  prison.  In  the  same 
prison,  Erik  Menendez.  who 
with  his  brother.  Lyle,  pur- 
chased two  12-gauge  shotguns 
and  blew  away  their  parents  in 
their  Beverly  Hills  mansion  in 
1989,  is  doing  life  without  the 
possibility  of  parole.  Joe  Hunt 
had  been  a  sort  of  hero  to  the 
Menendez  brothers.  Lester  Ku- 
riyama.  one  of  the  prosecutors 
in  their  trial,  which  I  covered  for 
this  magazine,  argued  that  the 
killer  brothers  were  inspired  by 
a  television  program  about  Joe 
Hunt  and  the  Billionaire  Boys 
Club  which  they  had  watched 
shortly  before  they  slew  their 
parents.  Both  Joe  Hunt  and  Erik 
Menendez  have  married  in  pris- 
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Above,  Lyle  and  Erik 
Menendez  in  court 
in  1990  to  plead  not 
guilty  in  the  murder 
of  their  parents. 
Right,  Robert  Blake 
and  his  wife  Bonny 
Lee  Bakley,  who  was 
murdered  in  Blake's 
car  outside  o  Studio 
City  restaurant  in 
May  2001. 


and  the  kids  were  just  as  bad  off  economically  as  all  the  En 
employees  who  had  lost  their  life's  savings.  She  scarcely  m; 
mention  of  the  numerous  pieces  of  real  estate  they  were  in 
process  of  selling,  including  one  house  in  Aspen,  Colorado,  wh 
went  for  $10  million.  Whoever  thought  that  stunt  up  should 
out  of  the  public-relations  business.  I  find  it  amazing  that  so  m 
titans  are  falling  these  days,  deep  into  the  mire  of  greed. 

I  love  the  old  scandal  stories  of  Hollywood.  I've  always  wan 
to  write  about  the  Lana  Turner/Cheryl  Crane/Johnny  Stc 
panato  murder  case  of  1958,  inasmuch  as  it  happened  i 
a  couple  of  blocks  from  where  my  late  wife  and  I  were  living 
Beverly  Hills,  and  I  stood  outside  Lana's  house  for  days,  wat 
ing  the  comings  and  goings.  It  always  intrigued  me  that  Li 
called  her  powerful  Hollywood  lawyer  before  she  called 
police,  and  Jerry  Giesler  arrived  immediately  and  took  care 
things.  But  that  story  has  already  been  written  up  wonderfully 
this  magazine  by  Patricia  Bosworth.  There  was  also  the  1< 
suicide  of  Jean  Harlow's  brand-new  husband,  Paul  Bern,  wh 
might  not  have  been  a  suicide.  Harlow  called  MGM  bef 
she  called  the  police,  and  Louis  B.  Mayer,  the  studio  head,  £ 
Howard  Strickland,  the  studio's  public-relations  genius, 
rived  and  took  care  of  things.  ThI 
were  always  people  who  took  care 
things  back  then. 

In  the  70s,  a  guy  named  David  Bel 
man  rose  to  the  top  in  Hollywood,  i 
was  an  agent  who  ultimately  bee*' 
the  head  of  Columbia  Pictures.  No' 
days,  nobody  outside  the  film  indud 
knows  the  names  of  the  studio  hesi 
but  the  job  still  had  huge  importa 
in  Begelman's  time.  It  catapulted  hin 
the  top  of  the  heap  of  the  power  st; 
ture  in  the  film  business.  Under  his  a( 
Columbia  released  such  hit  film; 
Shampoo,  Taxi  Driver,  and  Close  Encci 
ters  of  the  Third  Kind.  He  wore  g  | 
clothes,  drove  a  Rolls-Royce,  and  1 
in  the  grand  manner.  He  had  charm, 
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on.  Lyle  Menendez,  who  is  in  a  different  prison,  also  married,  but 
his  untouched  bride,  Anna  Eriksson,  divorced  him  a  year  later. 
Joe  Hunt  married  a  young  woman  named  Tammy  Gandolfo,  and 
Erik  married  a  woman  named  Tammi  Saccoman,  a  wealthy  widow 
in  her  late  30s.  whose  first  husband  committed  suicide.  She  became 
fascinated  with  Erik  while  watching  his  murder  trial  on  television 
in  Minnesota.  They  married  in  1999  in  a  glass-enclosed  room  at 
Folsom  prison  that  is  usually  used  by  attorneys  meeting  with  their 
clients.  She  wore  a  white  pantsuit.  Erik  was  in  prison  garb.  There 
are  no  conjugal  rights  for  lifers  at  Folsom,  so  they  are  allowed  only 
to  hold  hands  and  exchange  quick  kisses  during  visiting  hours 
four  days  a  week.  Tammi  Menendez  owns  and  operates  a  pet  store 
called  Planet  Puppy  in  the  town  of  Folsom.  Tammy  Hunt  helped 
her  get  it  started  and  for  a  time  worked  in  the  shop. 

The  most  puke-making  television  moment  of  the  month  was 
the  7?;r/m-show  appearance  of  Mrs.  Kenneth  Lay,  the  wife 
of  the  disgraced  and  despised  former  C.E.O.  of  Enron,  and 
her  flock.  Sitting  in  an  elaborately  paneled  room  of  her  $2.8  mil- 
lion Houston  condominium,  in  the  exclusive  River  Oaks  section  of 
town,  she  cried  poor  mouth— //Vcra/Zr  cried,  tears  and  all.  "It's 
gone.  There's  nothing  left,"  she  dared  to  say,  as  if  she  and  Ken 


a  touch  of  charisma,  a  kind  of  glamour,  an  eye  for  the  ladies, 
a  rather  shady  reputation,  even  before  the  breaking  of  the  sea 
that  made  him  the  talk  of  the  town.  Allegedly,  Begelman  hac 
manced  Judy  Garland  during  the  beginning  of  her  downward 
ral,  when  she  was  doing  a  weekly  television  show,  and,  alleg 
again,  he  had  skunked  her  out  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  t 
which  poor  Garland,  who  was  in  love  with  him,  never  made 
nancial  recovery.  He  was  suspected  of  gambling  for  serious  st; 
and  of  often  owing  money  to  men  he  gambled  with.  He  wa: 
kind  of  guy  who  represented  everything  1  had  come  to  hate  a 
Hollywood,  but  at  the  same  time  I  was  fascinated  by  him.  In 
I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  I  developed  a  sort  of  fixation  on 
Fate  put  me  in  his  path  on  many  occasions,  so  I  got  an  up-' 
lesson  in  the  social  behavior  of  a  flawed  person  putting  on  a  I 
He  played  brilliantly  the  role  of  a  man  who  didn't  have  a  care  i 
world.  Once,  at  the  height  of  the  Begelman  scandal,  when  all  ar 
in  Hollywood  talked  about  was  the  scandal,  Wendy  Stark,  the  d; 
ter  of  the  producer  Ray  Stark,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  Begeln 
and  I  were  having  dinner  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  on  a  banc 
in  the  old  swanky  dining  room  that's  not  there  anymore,  and  1 
man  and  Joseph  Fischer,  the  head  of  the  financial  departmf 
Columbia,  were  seated  right  next  to  us  in  an  earnest,  heads-tof 
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conversation.  Begelman  flashed  us  his  Hollywood,  capped-teeth 
smile,  and  for  the  whole  dinner  Wendy  and  I  had  our  ears  cocked 
to  the  next  table,  trying  to  hear  what  they  were  saying.  I  was  on  the 
skids  in  those  days,  but  Wendy— who  is  now  a  V.F.  contributing  ed- 
itor—always stayed  a  friend,  so  she  was  probably  paying  for  dinner 
that  night  in  such  a  fancy  restaurant.  The  feeling  in  the  town  was  that 
Begelman  was  going  to  get  away  with  the  crime  he  had  committed. 

As  crimes  go,  it  was  a  minor  one.  It  was  the  cover-up  that  gave 
it  its  importance  in  Hollywood  social  history.  In  1976, 
Begelman  ordered  up  from  accounting  a  check  for  $10,000 
made  out  to  the  actor  Cliff  Robertson,  whose  agent  he  had 
once  been,  before  his  as- 
cension into  C.E.O.  circles. 
He  endorsed  the  check 
with  Robertson's  name, 
making  no  attempt  to  dis- 
guise his  handwriting,  and 
then  took  it  to  the  Wells 
Fargo  bank  in  Beverly  Hills, 
had  it  initialed  by  a  bank 
officer,  and  cashed  it  for 
traveler's  checks.  He  later 
explained  it  as  expense  mon- 
ey for  the  film  Obsession.  I 
always  felt  he  must  have  got- 
ten a  high  from  the  danger 
of  doing  what  he  did.  It  was 
not  Begelman's  only  forgery, 
though  that  was  not  discovered  un- 
til the  Robertson  forgery  became 
known.  He  also  forged  the  name  of 
Pierre  Groleau,  a  maitre  d'  at  Ma 
Maison,  a  restaurant  he  frequented 
which  was  popular  with  the  movie 
crowd.  He  had  earlier  forged  a  check 
in  the  name  of  Peter  Choate,  a  well- 
known  architect  who  had  designed 
the  projection  room  in  Begelman's 
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Above,  Jean  Harlow 
with  Paul  Bern,  who 
committed  suicide 
shortly  after  their  1932 
marriage.  Right,  Cliff 
Robertson  with  Dina 
Merrill,  his  wife  at  the 
time  David  Begelman 
forged  a  $10,000 
check  in  his  name. 


Friends  advised  Cliff  Robertson  to  forget  it,  but  Cliff  wasn'i 
that  kind  of  a  guy.  His  name  had  been  forged,  and  he  was 
going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  no  matter  what.  Tht 
scandal  spread  like  wildfire.  Everybody  had  a  Begelman  story  tc 
tell.  He  had  never  really  been  accepted  by  the  top  movie  society 
so  the  whole  community  was  waiting  for  the  story  to  break  in  the 
news,  but  it  didn't  break.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  virtually  ig- 
nored a  story  involving  big  names  and  financial  malfeasance  thai 
was  going  on  right  in  its  own  backyard,  a  story  that  should  have 
made  headlines. 

Rumors  began  that  the  silence  had  been  imposed  on  the  pa- 
per from  above.  It  was  well  known  that  for  decades  the  old-line 
money  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  had  had  no  truck  whatso- 
ever with  the  A-group  society  in  Hollywood.  However,  in  the  ear- 
ly 60s,  when  Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  the  social  powerhouse 
known  as  Buff,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  raising  money  to  build  the  Music 
Center,  which  would  house  the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion,  where 
the  Academy  Awards  would  be  held  for  years,  she  had  to  call  on 
Hollywood  for  financial  help.  That  was  the  first  time  the  Old 
Guard  and  the  Hollywood  guard  ever  came 
together.  Now  the  on-dit  was 
f  that  powers  in  the  film  indus- 
try had  called  on  Mrs.  Chandleii 
to  return  the  favor  and  have 
her  family's  paper  downplay  the 
Begelman  scandal. 

Well  aware  of  all  this  intriguea 
which  I  wanted  desperately  tc 
have  exposed,  I  kept  the  rumorai 
alive  on  the  telephone.  Since  li 
was  out  of  work,  I  had  time  tc 
spare.  Just  then,  David  Begelman'fi 
wife,  Gladyce,  a  much-belovec 
figure,  brought  out  a  book  tha 
was  a  sort  of  shopping  guide  foi 
rich  women,  which  she  co-wrott 
with  Fern  Kadish  and  Kathleei 
Kirtland.  It  was  called  New  Yorl 


Friends  advised  Cliff  Robertson  to  forget  it,  but  Cliff  wasnt  that  kind  of  a  gu 


Beverly  Hills  home.  Neither  Groleau  nor  Choate  had  even  been 
aware  that  his  name  had  been  forged.  But  Cliff  Robertson  would 
be  a  very  different  story.  Robertson  was  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  then  married  to  Dina  Merrill,  the  actress  and  daughter  of 
Marjorie  Merriweather  Post,  of  the  Post  cereal  fortune.  Dina  was 
also  an  old  friend  of  mine,  from  live-television  days  in  New  York. 

As  the  head  of  Columbia  Pictures,  Begelman  was  probably  one 
of  the  highest-salaried  men  in  Hollywood,  so  $10,000  was  nothing 
to  him.  He  could  have  called  half  a  dozen  friends,  any  one  of 
whom  would  have  sent  over  $10,000  by  messenger  within  the  hour, 
but  he  was  a  risktaker  and  liked  living  on  the  edge.  There  was  always 
a  mistress  in  the  background  in  Begelman's  life,  and  I  imagined  that 
a  hot-and-heavy  matinee  must  have  followed  his  visit  to  the  bank. 

It  has  never  been  ascertained  why  Begelman  picked  Cliff  Rob- 
ertson's name  for  the  forgery,  or  didn't  stop  to  think  that  the  ac- 
counting department  of  his  studio  would  send  Robertson,  who 
lived  in  New  York,  a  tax  statement  for  $10,000  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  year  during  which  he  had  not  worked  at  Columbia.  Cliff  re- 
alized that  something  was  up,  and  he  began  investigating.  He  didn't 
care  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  studio  head.  Begelman  called 
Robertson  and  told  him  that  a  young  man  at  the  studio  had  forged 
the  check.  Lying  was  second  nature  to  Begelman;  he  did  it  effort- 
lessly. Even  when  confronted  with  his  criminality,  he  lied. 


on  $1,000  a  Day  Before  Lunch,  and  the  timing  could  not  hav»( 
been  worse,  or  better,  depending  on  how  you  looked  at  it  |. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  flamboyant  figure  named  Allan  Carij' 
who  was  just  beginning  to  make  himself  known  as  a  host  am  jl 
personality  in  Hollywood.  For  a  while  he  enjoyed  a  spectaci 
larly  successful  career  as  a  manager,  a  promoter,  and  a  film  pre 
ducer.  He  bought  Ingrid  Bergman's  old  house  on  Benedic 
Canyon  Lane  in  Beverly  Hills,  gave  it  a  Versace  look,  coir 
plete  with  a  mirrored  discotheque  and  a  floor  lit  from  belov 
and  threw  some  of  the  most  notable  parties  of  the  70s.  Gi" 
ing  a  party  for  the  launch  of  Gladyce  Begelman's  shoppin 
guide  was  a  step  up  for  Allan,  and  moreover  it  took  the  socii 
responsibility  off  the  shoulders  of  more  elevated  people, 
went  to  that  party.  Even  though  I  was  in  a  career  downfal 
Allan  Carr  always  kept  me  on  his  guest  list.  Hollywood  is  ni 
a  book  town,  but  the  power  elite  of  the  film  and  television  ii 
dustry  turned  out  for  that  book  launch.  Even  such  elegai 
Hollywood  ladies  as  Mrs.  Ray  Stark  and  Mrs.  Lew  Wasse 
man,  who  usually  didn't  go  to  parties  with  a  lot  of  people  thi  jo^ 
didn't  know,  turned  up.  A  photographer  from  Women's  Wei}^ 
Daily  took  a  picture  of  me  with  a  joyous  Gladyce  Begelma  ^ 
but  the  paper  didn't  print  it.  Allan  Carr  was  in  heaven  havii  :J 
such  big  names  as  guests  in  his  house.  I  realized  while  I  was 
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the  party  that  the  whole  point  of  it  was  to  demonstrate  soH- 
darity,  to  show  that  the  power  ehte  were  closing  ranks  to  pro- 
tect one  of  their  own. 

The  next  day  I  was  having  lunch  in  the  Polo  Lounge  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel  with  my  then  agent,  Arnold  Stiefel,  who 
was  telling  me  that  I  was  all  washed  up  in  Hollywood,  which 
I  already  knew,  but  it  was  tough  to  have  to  hear  it.  It  wasn't  a  great 
lunch  to  begin  with.  I  was  telling  Arnold  about  the  stellar  turnout 
at  Carr's  book  party  for  Gladyce  Begelman.  I  sensed  that  my  agent 
was  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  me,  because  I  was  such  a  loser.  He 
had  an  idea  for  me  to  write  the  sequel  to  a  book  called  Tlie  Users, 
by  the  gossip  columnist  Joyce  Haber,  which  she  was  unable  to 
write  after  having  taken  a  large  advance.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  heard 
myself  being  paged,  although  I  hadn't  told  anyone  that  I  was  going 
to  be  there.  The  bellboy  then  in  the  Polo  Lounge  was  a  midget,  the 
same  midget  bellboy,  people  said,  from  the  Philip  Morris  commer- 
cials during  the  war,  who  would  cup  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and 
announce,  "Call  for  Philip  Morris."  Anyway,  there  he  was,  paging 
me.  I  waved  my  hand  to  identify  myself  and  he  told  me  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  lobby  who  wanted  to  see  me.  I  told  him  to 
tell  the  man  to  come  in,  but  he  said  the  man  didn't  want  to  do 
that,  so  I  went  out  to  the  lobby.  There,  in  front  of  the  fake  fire  that 
was  always  blazing,  was  a  guy  in  a  trench  coat.  As  I  approached. 


Washington  Post.  I  was  thrilled  to  know  that  1  had  played  a  small 
part  in  the  process.  In  1982,  David  McClintick  wrote  the  defini- 
tive book  on  the  scandal,  entitled  Indecent  Exposure. 

Begelman  was  fired  from  Columbia,  and  legal  action  was  taken 
against  him.  He  was  fined  $5,000  and  ordered  to  continue  ses- 
sions with  a  famous  Hollywood  psychiatrist  named  Dr.  Judd  Mar- 
mor.  In  1979  he  became  the  head  of  MGM  studios.  Cliff  Robert- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  won  an  Oscar  for  his  performance 
in  Charly.  in  1969,  never  got  a  role  of  consequence  in  Hollywood 
again.  For  years  Begelman  gave  screening  parties  at  his  house  on 
Sunday  nights,  showing  all  the  newest  films,  and  the  creme  de  la 
creme,  who  had  said  they  would  never  speak  to  him  again,  were 
all  there,  accepting  his  hospitality.  As  one  of  Gladyce's  friends  said 
to  me,  "He  sabotaged  his  marriages  and  his  romances."  In  1995 
he  shot  himself  to  death  in  a  room  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
bringing  a  resolution  to  the  anxieties  that  must  have  been  on  his 
mind  all  those  years.  He  had  neatly  hung  up  his  clothes  and  taken 
a  shower  first,  the  actress  who  discovered  his  body  told  me. 

Tn  the  middle  of  writing  this  saga  of  a  nearly  forgotten  Holly-i 
wood  scandal,  I  had  a  phone  call.  It  was  from  Beth  Rudin 
De  Woody,  a  New  York  figure  prominent  in  cultural  and 
philanthropic  circles,  asking  me  to  a  small  dinner  she  was  giv-i 
ing.  Beth  is  the  daughter  of  Gladyce  Begelman  and  the  stepi 


In  1995,  Begelman  shot  himself  to  death  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel! 


he  put  out  his  hand  and  said, 
"I'm  John  Berry  of  77?^  Wash- 
ington Postr  It  was  one  of  those 
coincidental  meetings  that  have 
become  a  signature  of  my  life. 
John  Berry  had  been  a  class- 
mate of  my  brother  Stephen's  at 
Georgetown  University,  and  he 
had  recognized  me  because  1 
looked  so  much  like  my  broth- 
er. He  told  me  he  had  been  sent 
out  to  cover  the  long-suppressed 
forgery  story  that  had  such  a 
grip  on  me.  He  told  me  that 
Dina  Merrill  had  gone  to  Kay 
Graham,  the  then  publisher  of 
TIk  Washington  Post,  and  said  that  a  cover-up  was 
going  on.  The  Post  had  dispatched  John  Berry 
and  another  reporter.  Jack  Egan,  to  check  out  the 
story.  But  no  one  would  talk  to  them.  Berry  said. 
Secretaries  would  not  put  through  their  calls. 
Doors  did  not  open  for  them.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  track  down  anything  that  would  bear  out 
Dina  Merrill's  accusation. 

That  meeting  turned  out  to  be  a  life-changing  experience  for 
me.  Berry  was  the  release  I  needed  to  get  out  the  story  that  was 
bursting  inside  me.  I  didn't  know  any  inside  stutT  about  Begel- 
man's  aberration,  nor  had  I  been  at  the  Wells  Fargo  bank  when 
he  cashed  the  check,  but  I  knew  the  unlisted  phone  numbers  of 
Ray  Stark,  his  close  associate  at  Columbia,  and  Sue  Mengers. 
then  the  most  powerful  woman  in  Hollywood  and  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Begelman's.  I  also  knew  that  Gladyce  Begelman 
had  been  so  in  love  with  Begelman  that  she  divorced  the  New 
York  multimillionaire  real-estate  tycoon  Lewis  Rudin  in  order  to 
marry  him.  I  spent  a  fascinating  week  with  Berry  and  his  part- 
ner, driving  around  with  them,  watching  investigative  reporters 
.''csearch  and  then  put  together  a  story.  They  were  among  the 
ist  10  break  it  nationally,  in  the  Christmas  Day  edition  of  The 


CLOSING  RANKS 

Gladyce  and  David  Begelman 

with  producer  Ray  Stark  at  the 

book  party  Allan  Carr  threw  for 

Gladyce's  shopping  guide 

in  1977,  as  rumors  swirled  about 

the  forgery  scandal. 


daughter  of  the  famous  forgcfj 
whom  I  was  at  that  moment  writil 
ing  about.  She  said  she  had  jus  J 
been  talking  to  Annabelle  Begeh 
man,  David's  widow,  whom  h( 
married  after  Gladyce  died: 
Annabelle  is  also  a  friend  of  mina 
After  David's  suicide,  she  seiK 
me  a  Panama  hat  of  his  that 
had  once  admired. 

I  said,  "Listen,  Beth,  there' j 
something  I  have  to  tell  you.  I'n 
writing  my  diary  for  the  Holl> 
wood  issue,  and  they  want  me  ti 
write  about  another  Hollywooi 
scandal.  Last  year  I  wrote  abou 
Sharon  Tate's  murder,  and  now  I'm  writing  aboi 
the,  uh,  Begelman  scandal." 

"Oh  dear,"  she  said.  I  could  tell  it  was  a  pair 
ful  subject  for  her. 

"I  played  a  bit  part  in  that  story,"  I  told  he 
Once,  during  the  O.  J.  Simpson  trial,  Davi.  \ 
and  Annabelle  Begelman  took  me  out  to  dinnp  ! 
with  another  couple  to  talk  about  the  trial.  \\ 
told  David  that  night  that  I  had  gotten  my  start  in  writing  aboU 
high-class  crime  when  I  helped  out  the  two  reporters  from  Wl^ 
Washington  Po.st.  David  was  so  perverse  that  he  roared  wit-j 
laughter.  \\ 

"Listen,  be  nice  to  my  mother,"  said  Beth. 
"I  loved  your  mother,"  I  replied.  "Of  course  I'll  be  nice." 
Gladyce  Begelman  was  a  class  act.  She  was  the  most  loyal  < 
wives  after  her  husband's  forgery  became  public  knowledge.  SI 
held  her  head  high.  She  continued  to  go  out.  Her  deportmei 
was  a  lesson  in  good  behavior  for  wives  of  prominent  men  goir 
through  a  highly  publicized  disgrace.  She  died,  much  too  youn  p 
of  leukemia.  A  lot  of  people  who  knew  her  thought  that  her  inn  ig 
torment  had  brought  on  the  disease.  Pretending  that  everything 
wonderful  when  it's  not  can  be  a  terrible  strain.  D 
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As  I  See  It,  #2  in  a  series 
by  David  LaChapelle. 

The  infinitely  adjustable 
WoterHaven.'"  Four  sliding  body 
sprays,  two  movable  shower 
arms  and  one  personal  hand 
shower.  There  is  a  goddess. 

1-800-4-KOHLER,  ext.  WG4 
kohler.com/waterhaven 
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SWING  SHIFT 

Three  glimpses  of 

Miss  Peggy  Lee  at  55, 

performing  at  the 

Empire  Room  of  the 

Waldorf-Astoria 

in  1975.  In  the  photo 

at  right,  she  is 

doing  the  famous 

finger  snapping 

she  used  to  introduce 

"Fever,"  a 

signature  song. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF    ! 
PEGGY  LEE 

Peggy  Lee's  talent  survived  even  the 

alcohol,  drugs,  and  legal  batdes         1 

of  the  decades  before  her  death  in  January,  \ 

at  81.  For  if  Lee  s  private  life  was  a  disaster,! 

the  voice  she  gave  her  dreams-with  hits   I 

such  as  "Fever"  and  "Is  That  All        I 

There  Is?"-lit  the  darkness  to  perfection  ■ 

BY  JAMES  GAVIN  i 

'I 

^H  f  they're  waiting  for  me  tc 
^M  die,  good  luck!"  So  declare^ 
^B  Miss  Peggy  Lee,  aged  72' 
^M  to  a  startled  audience  a" 
■1  the  New  York  Hilton  ii' 
1992.  "They"  meant  Disney,  hel 
foe  in  a  bitter  legal  war  for  un. 
paid  video  royalties  on  Lady  am 
the  Tramp,  the  1955  cartoon  claj 
sic,  some  of  whose  songs  sh 
had  co-written.  By  then  Lee  wa 
wheelchair-bound  and  parti 
blind,  but  as  she  told  audience 
in  her  theme  song,  "Is  That  A  \ 
There  Is?,"  "I'm  not  ready  fc 
that  final  disappointment." 

She  was  swathed  in  ghostl; 
gleaming  white,  from  her  plat 
num  Cleopatra  wig  to  her  featl 
ered  silk  robe.  The  voice  thi 
had  given  America  "Fever"  in  1958  had  changed  from  "warm  an 
sexy"  to  "cool  and  eerie,"  according  to  San  Francisco  music  cri 
ic  Gerald  Nachman.  But  inside  that  packed  cabaret  at  the  Hiltoi!] 
nearly  everyone,  including  the  singer  k.  d.  lang,  fell  under  hi 
spell.  "There  was  an  aura  of  majesty  about  her,"  says  lang.  " 
was  like  there  was  a  vacuum  in  that  room  except  for  this  or 
piercing  ray  of  light,  which  was  her  voice  and  her  presence." 
When  Frank  Sinatra  and  Ella  Fitzgerald  died  in  the  90s,  Pe 
gy  Lee  took  her  place  as  the  last  living  titan  of  pop  singers.  SI 
left  her  mark  on  50  years  of  female  vocalists,  from  the  veten 
jazz  singer-pianist  Shirley  Horn  to  Dusty  Springfield  ("I  knewj^^ 
could  never  sound  like  her,  but  I  wanted  to")  to  Diana  Krall 
October  1998  their  idol  had  a  stroke  that  nearly  killed  her.  SI 
stubbornly  hung  on,  barely  able  to  speak  and  mostly  confined 
bed,  until  January  21  of  this  year,  when  she  finally  succumbed 
a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  81. 

Those  who  saw  her  at  New  York's  Basin  Street  East  or  t 
Copacabana  in  the  60s  know  firsthand  the  Peggy  Lee  of  leger 
a  seductive  blonde  who  controlled  the  stage  like  a  puppete- 
Her  throaty  voice  floated  on  a  wisp  of  breath,  yet  could  drivt 
whole  orchestra.  Characters  materialized  one  by  one— a  b; 
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THE   TORCH    SINGER 


room  vamp  on  the  make,  an  indomitable  housewife,  a  faded 
woman  exposing  her  loneliness.  Grady  Tate,  the  drummer  who 
worked  with  Lee  for  more  than  20  years,  compared  her  to  Billie 
Holiday:  "Peggy  had  that  nasty,  laid-back,  demented,  sultry,  in- 
credibly funky  sound  that  Lady  Day  had.  But  it  was  Lady  with 
another  lady  on  top  of  it." 

Many  of  Lee's  shows  included  one  of  her  favorite  songs,  "The 
Folks  Who  Live  on  the  Hill,"  Jerome  Kern  and  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein's  reverie  about  a  country  couple's  journey  into  the  sunset. 
The  former  Norma  Deloris  Egstrom  of  Jamestown,  North  Dako- 
ta, gave  up  that  dream  to  live  like  a  star.  In  her  twilight  years, 
Peggy  Lee's  "home  on  a  hilltop  high"  was  a  mansion  in  Bel  Air, 
with  a  winding  staircase  and  the  frozen  perfection  of  a  museum. 


she  asked,  revealing  the  spark  behind  her  music  and  her  will 
to  live.  As  Robert  Richards,  an  illustrator  who  lived  and  worked 
with  her  in  the  70s,  told  me,  "Peggy  operates  on  anger,  and  the 
minute  you  can  get  her  angry  you've  got  her  attention." 


L 


Her  storybook  world  turned  sour  as 
Dave  Barbour's  fondness  for  liquor 
developed  into  full-blown  alcoholism. 


ook,"  Lee  told  Kathy  Larkin  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  in 
1983,  "my  stepmother  hit  me  here,  in  the  face,  with  a  metal- 
ended  razor  strap.  And  here"  Lee  touched  the  top  of  her 
head— "that's  where  she  hit  me  with  a  heavy  cast-iron  skillet." 
Jazz  singer  Mark  Murphy,  who  knew  her  in  the  late  50s,  when 
they  both  recorded  for  Capitol,  says,  "I  got  to  believe  that  Peggy 
Lee  was  actually  a  big  doll  that  this  woman  had  invented  to  es- 
cape being  so  miserable."  In  her  1989  memoir.  Miss  Peggy  Lee, 
she  recalled  the  sight  of  her  Scandinavian  mother  in  a  coffin, 
dead  of  complications  from  diabetes  in  1924,  when  Lee  was  four. 
Her  father,  a  railroad  worker,  married  a  German  woman  who, 
Lee  said,  beat  and  humiliated  her.  She  escaped  into  a  dream- 
world. At  14  came  the  inspiration  to  be  a  singer.  "Something 
told  me  that's  how  it  would  be,"  she  said. 

Renamed  Peggy  Lee  at  a  radio  station  in  Fargo,  North  Da- 
kota, she  scuffled  for  years  until  the  King  of  Swing,  bandleader 
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Nearly  everything  was  peach 
or  beige.  Two  Peggy  Lee  mari- 
onettes sal  in  a  corner  of  the 
sparsely  furnished  living  room, 
looking  toward  a  wall  cabinet 
that  held  her  hundreds  of  or- 
chestrations by  top  arrangers, 
stacked  in  numbered  envelopes 
protected  by  Ziploc  bags. 

Arriving  at  the  house  in  Jan- 
uary 1999,  I  was  greeted  by 
Lee's  only  child,  Nicki  Lee 
Foster,  a  large  woman  with  a 
brown  shag  hairdo  and  weary 
eyes.  She  explained  that  her 
mother  was  comatose  and 
could  see  no  one.  Nicki  had 
left  California  in  the  70s  to  live 
in  Idaho  with  her  children; 

now  Lee's  illness  had  brought  her  back.  Hung  in  the  dining 
room  were  etchings  Nicki  had  done  as  a  young  woman—a  call- 
ing she  abandoned  to  become  Lee's  personal  assistant.  "1  didn't 
want  to  ever  have  to  try  and  follow  in  my  mother's  footsteps," 
she  said.  "That's  too  big  a  shoe  to  fill."  She  showed  me  the  first- 
floor  office.  On  the  walls  were  12  Grammy  nominations  (Lee  won 
2,  for  "Is  That  All  There  Is?"  and  for  lifetime  achievement), 
framed  letters  from  Frank  Sinatra,  and  inscribed  photos  of  Al- 
bert Schweitzer,  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  Louis  Armstrong.  In  the 
garden  were  pink  Peggy  Lee  roses,  named  in  her  honor  by  the 
American  Rose  Society. 

Is  that  all  there  is?,  Lee  must  have  wondered.  In  July  1998,  I 
had  tried  interviewing  her  by  phone  for  the  booklet  of  a  reissue 
of  her  1963  album  Mink  Jazz.  Already  bedridden,  she  offered  lit- 
tle more  than  a  vague  "I  don't  remember."  But  when  I  men- 
tioned her  1953  composition  "Where  Can  I  Go  Without  You?," 
Lee's  gauzy  voice  turned  to  steel.  "Will  I  be  given  credit  for  that?," 
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Peggy  Lee,  fop,  with  Benny  Goodman,  Mel  Torme,  and  a  conductor 
in  1952,  and,  above,  with  first  husband  Dave  Barbour. 


Benny  Goodman,  hired  her  in! 
1941.  Her  first  hit  came  a  yean 
later,  when  Lee— a  stunning 
white  girl  with  rainwater  skia 
and  upswept  honey-blond  hair-i 
voiced  the  cry  of  a  defiant  blacki 
woman,  "Why  Don't  You  Dc 
Right?,"  written  by  a  Chicago 
blues  singer,  Lil  Green.  Singing 
it  with  the  bluesy  wail  of  Billit 
Holiday  and  a  swing  fee 
inspired  by  Count  Basic,  Let 
added  an  intimacy  of  her  own 
Lee  soon  began  directing 
her  gaze  at  Dave  Barbour 
Goodman's  wavy-haired  gui 
tarist,  whom  she  married  ir' 
1943,  shortly  before  quittinj  \ 
the  band.  They  built  a  littl«  \ 
house  in  Hollywood  and  had  Nicki.  "It  was  like  a  novel,"  say  Ji 
their  close  friend  the  singer  Margaret  Whiting,  who  recall  | 
the  young  Lee  "improvising  and  singing  a  song  as  if  she  love( 
every  note  of  it,  every  word  of  it."  Needing  money,  Lee  signe( 
in  1944  with  Capitol,  and,  with  Barbour  as  composer,  she  wrot 
and  recorded  a  string  of  hits— "It's  a  Good  Day,"  "I  Don' 
Know  Enough  About  You,"  and  her  comedic  samba,  "Mariana, 
which  hit  No.  1  in  1948. 

Her  storybook  world  turned  sour  as  Barbour's  fondness  fo 
liquor  developed  into  full-blown  alcoholism.  In  1951  he  aske 
Lee  for  a  divorce,  and  she  was  devastated.  Louis  Berg  of  th 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  encountered  a  changed  Peggy  Let 
"This  canary  reveals  herself  to  be  as  nervous  as  a  cat,"  he  wrol 
in  1951.  "Her  hands  tremble,  she  puffs  incessantly  on  a  cigarettt 
holds  herself  under  control  with  visible  effort."  Stories  of  h< 
drinking  begin  around  then. 

Two  years  later,  on  her  album  Black  Coffee,  Lee  created  a  mil 
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one  of  jazz  torch  singing.  By  then  she  was  back  on  the  charts: 
year  earlier  she  had  taken  a  Rodgers  and  Hart  waltz,  "Lover," 
id  whipped  it  into  a  Latin  frenzy  with  conga*;,  bongos,  and 
;r  smoldering  voice.  That  side,  made  for  Decca,  won  her  the 
ioration  of  musicians  and  the  clout  to  record  whatever  she 
anted,  from  R&B  to  Chinese  love  poems.  In  1955  she  wrote 
rics  for  Walt  Disney's  Lady  and  the  Tramp.  As  the  voices 
'  a  flirty  ex-show  dog,  the  Siamese  cats,  and  a  human,  Lee 
•ovided  unforgettable  catchphrases;  "What  a  dogP'  "We  are 
amese,  if  you  please." 

F  hat  same  year,  her  dark  side  emerged  in  Pete  Kelly's  Blues. 
I  a  movie  melodrama  which  Dragnet's  Jack  Webb  directed 
I  and  starred  in.  Lee  played  a  fragile  alcoholic  singer  in  a 
)s  speakeasy.  She  was  nominated  for  an  Oscar  for  best 
ipporting  actress,  but  she  never  got  another  film  offer.  In 
ter  years  she  blamed  this  on  rumors  of  her  alcoholism,  which 


n  1988,  Lee  filed  suit  against  Disney 

over  Lady  and  fhe  Tramp,  and 

eventually  received  a  settlement 

of  $2.3  million. 


says  Nicki,  who  was  raised  by  a  nanny.  Lee  tried  to  compensate 
by  throwing  lavish  birthday  parties  for  her  daughter,  inviting 
Hollywood  children  Nicki  barely  knew.  But  one  pianist  recalls 
Lee  coming  home  after  work,  musicians  in  tow,  and  waking 
Nicki  up  to  make  food  and  drinks.  "It  was  not  a  very  happy 
scene,"  he  says.  According  to  Murphy,  Nicki  had  a  genuine  gift 

for  drawing,  but  at  19 
she  opted  to  marry  a 
dancer  and  TV  pro- 
ducer, Dick  Foster,  with 
whom  she  had  three  chil- 
dren. Her  relationship 
with  her  mother  was 
strained  from  then  on. 


le  denied,  none  too  convinc- 
gly.  "She  did  have  a  problem 
ith  alcohol,"  admits  Nicki. 
Joth  of  my  parents  did." 
Any  TV  viewer  of  the  day 
lew  the  Peggy  Lee  vibe— warm, 
jllow,  and  slightly  boozy.  Her 
guor  made  her  seem  all  the 
per.  At  Giro's,  the  Hollywood 
ihtclub,  songwriter  Arthur 
limilton  watched  male  cus- 
ers  perspire  as  Lee  purred 
iC  songs  in  a  dewy  voice.  "She 
s  like  the  other  woman  in 
ry  couple  that  was  there,"  he 
IS.  Back  at  her  apartment 
h  Hamilton,  Lee  clowned 
I  read  her  original  haiku  po- 
Like  most  people,  the  com- 
er adored  her  sense  of  humor.  But  when  he  began  raving 
ut  her  onstage  witchcraft,  she  froze.  "I  don't  want  to  talk 
ut  her  anymore,"  she  said. 

Lee's  sexual  aggressiveness  in  those  days,  especially  with  mu- 
|ins,  was  no  secret.  But  it  had  a  prudish  underside,  for  she 
ried  three  of  her  conquests.  In  all  cases,  her  career— which 
iTipletely  consumed  her,"  says  Mark  Murphy— got  in  the  way. 
53  she  wed  and  divorced  movie  tough  guy  Brad  Dexter,  sug- 
ng  later  that  he  couldn't  handle  being  Mr.  Lee.  Three  years 
she  nabbed  Dewey  Martin,  the  screen  hunk  whose  skimpy 
|umes  in  The  Big  Sky  and  Land  of  the  Pharaohs  had  made 
a  Hollywood  lust  object.  Lee  was  so  afraid  of  his  temper, 
rding  to  Robert  Richards,  that  one  night  she  sat  at  the  din- 
able  wearing  a  football  helmet.  In  1964  she  was  married  for 
ast  time,  to  Jack  Del  Rio,  a  handsome  but  unexceptional 
jassionist  whom  she  made  her  conductor.  ("Isn't  he  cuter 
sked  audiences.) 

len  and  career  left  little  room  for  motherhood.  "There  were 
ndous  amounts  of  time  when  Mom  just  wasn't  available," 
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Lee,  top,  with  Jack  Webb  in  Pete  Kelly's  Blues,  1955,  and,  above, 
dubbing  Disney's  Lady  and  fhe  Tramp,  also  in  1955. 


ever,"  the  sultry  Top 
10  hit  of  1958  that 
helped  prompt  Lee's 
return  to  Capitol,  also 
helped  make  her  the 
queen  of  Basin  Street 
East,  where  she  head- 
lined in  the  60s.  By  then, 
the  pressures  of  star- 
dom had  banished  the 
carefree  spirit  Margaret 
Whiting  had  known. 
Lee  pored  over  The 
Science  of  Mind,  a  metaphysi- 
cal bible  by  her  guru,  Ernest 
Holmes,  who  held  that  mind 
and  prayer  could  control  every- 
thing. But  neither  that  book 
nor  the  four  statues  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  in  her  Bel 
Air  garden  could  soothe  a 
woman  whom  Grady  Tate 
called  "the  most  hypochondri- 
acal person  I've  ever  known." 
Singing  was  no  longer  a 
breeze,  either.  "Putting  togeth- 
er a  show  was  like  invading 
France,"  said  the  late  Lou  Levy, 
the  sexy  gray-haired  pianist 
and  conductor  whose  brief  af- 
fair with  Lee  in  the  60s  heated 
up  their  onstage  chemistry.  In 
a  loose-leaf  binder,  Lee  noted  every  word,  gesture,  and  light- 
ing cue.  Rehearsals,  Levy  said,  were  "endless  and  sometimes 
excruciating." 

In  the  dressing  room,  the  cool  blonde  pumped  up  her  energy 
by  creating  an  atmosphere  of  complete  anxiety.  Her  hairdresser 
and  assistant  Kathy  Levy— who  for  six  years  was  Mrs.  Lou 
Levy— scurried  around  giving  Miss  Lee  vitamin  B,,  shots  and 
spraying  the  dressing  room  with  Arpege,  the  singer's  favorite 
scent.  At  her  makeup  table.  Norma  Deloris  painstakingly  turned 
herself  into  Peggy  Lee,  gluing  on  huge  false  eyelashes  and  ap- 
plying thick  foundation  and  peach  lipstick.  Kathy  Levy  did 
Lee's  hair  as  instructed,  pinning  on  lemony  wigs  and  falls,  then 
squeezed  her  ample  figure  into  a  tight.  Jell-O-hued  dress.  All  the 
while  Lee  sipped  cognac  and  alternated  between  puffs  on  a  cig- 
arette and  snorts  of  air  from  "Charlie,"  the  respirator  she  trav- 
eled with  after  contracting  double  pneumonia  in  1961. 

Moments  before  the  show,  her  musicians  were  summoned 
to  join  hands  with  her  in  a  circle  and  pray.  Lee  kissed  them 
one  by  one,  murmuring  inspirational  key  words:  "Power."  "Burn." 
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"Love."  Then  she  pumped  herself  up  with  rage.  Once,  she  picked 
a  fight  with  one  of  her  drummers,  who  was  also  her  lover,  over 
his  playing,  then  concluded  her  attack  with  "And  who  was  that 
girl  in  the  red  dress?" 

After  a  drumroll  and  a  big  introduction— L«c//>.9  and  gentle- 
wen.  Basin  Street  East  proudly  presents  . . .  Miss  PEGGY  LEE!— 
she  floated  out,  cheered  on  by  the  Hkes  of  Judy  Garland,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Joan  Crawford,  and  Sophia  Loren,  and  spun  a  web  of 
illusory  stagecraft  to  rival  Marlene  Dietrich's.  Her  snapping  fin- 
gers glowed  in  pink  at  the  start  of  "Fever."  Her  feathers  flut- 


tered mysteriously,  blown  by 
a  small  fan  inside  the  pi- 
ano. Out  of  this  dreamworld 
came  singing  of  such  hon- 
esty and  directness  that,  to 
one  critic,  Lee  sounded  "as  if 
she  were  singing  to  the  man 
she  loves  in  bed."  Every  note 
seemed  effortless,  every  tem- 
po swung.  "She  mastered  the 
art  of  economy,"  says  Artie 
Butler,  who  conducted  Lee's 
melancholy  album.  Norma 
Debris  Egstrom  from  James- 
town. North  Dakota,  in  1972. 
"She  knew  exactly  what  to 
leave  out."  The  reviews  were 
seldom  less  than  raves. 


I 


Lee,  top,  passes  a  joint  to  Tony  Bennett  between  nightclub  sets  in 
New  York,  1962,  and,  above,  records  "Let's  Love,"  1974. 


In  1969,  public  television  aired  a  documentary,  NET  Presents 
Miss  Peggy  Lee,  about  the  making  of  one  of  her  shows.  She 
had  not  aged  gracefully.  Nearly  50,  Lee  wore  yellow  pigtails 
tied  with  pink  yarn,  and  her  face  was  stretched  into  a  nearly 
expressionless  mask  that  recalled  the  septuagenarian  Mae 
West.  She  had  filled  her  repertoire  with  so  many  songs  about 
despair  and  aging  that  one  journalist  called  her  "Our  Lady  of 
Sadness." 

In  the  documentary.  Lee  rehearsed  a  Brechtian  cabaret  piece, 
half  spoken  and  half  sung,  that  questioned  the  meaning  of  life. 
Deadpan,  she  recalled  watching  her  childhood  house  burn 
down,  her  first  trip  to  the  circus,  the  great  love  that  came  and 
went.  Her  conclusion;  "Let's  break  out  the  booze  and  have  a 
ball  /  If  that's  all  there  is."  Recording  "Is  That  All  There  Is?"  in 
the  studio  with  its  writers.  Jerry  Leiber  and  Mike  Stoller,  Lee  be- 
came so  fixated  on  the  words  that  she  did  36  takes.  Only  the  last 
satisfied  her,  but  the  engineer  had  failed  to  record  it.  Enraged, 
she  refused  to  do  another,  and  Leiber  and  Stoller  spent  weeks 


editing  the  others  into  a  finished  version.  Capitol  rejected  it  as 
overlong  and  arty,  but  Lee  used  her  dwindling  clout  to  demand 
the  record's  release.  That  fall,  "Is  That  All  There  Is?"  hit  No. 
11  and  won  Lee  her  first  Grammy.  | 

She  was  back  on  top,  and  she  moved  into  the  last  of  the 
grand  old  New  York  supper  clubs,  the  Waldorf-Astoria's  Empire 
Room.  With  her  platinum  hair  as  swirled  and  layered  as  a  wed- 
ding cake,  Lee  sang  such  current  songs  as  "You  Make  Me  Feel 
Like  a  Natural  Woman."  along  with  her  by  then  nostalgic  hits. 

The  show  would  continue  in  her  suite,  where  she  sat  regally 
in  bed,  greeting  such  friends  as  Doris  Duke  and  Cary  Grant. 
"Here  was  Peggy,  completely  made  up.  with  the  hairdo  from 
the  show,  all  dressed  in  frilly  and  feathery  stuff,  with  a  blanket 
pulled  up  to  her  breasts,  and  the  big  long  nails,"  says  Robert 
Richards.  "She  would  gingerly  nibble  on  this  chicken  sand- 
wich, and  tell  you  that  the  crusts  had  been  removed.  You'd 
have  to  have  come  from  a  place  like  North  Dakota  to  have, 
this  totally  Hollywood  vision  of  yourself." 


At  her  makeup  table,  Norma  Deloris 

painstakingly  turned  herself  into  | 

Peggy  Lee  with  huge  false  eyelashes,  \ 

thick  foundation,  and  peach  lipstick.  ' 


Richards  later  moved  intai 
Lee's  home  to  work  with  hen 
on  an  ultimately  aborted  proj-< 
ect  for  the  Japanese  market.i 
a  line  of  bedding  imprinted 
with  her  drawings  of  flowers. 
He  found  himself  in  the  twi- 
light zone.  Lee  liked  to  stajl 
in  bed  for  weeks  in  an  ice- 
cold  house— as  she  worked  or 
the  script  for  a  film  that  woulc  ^ 
star  her  as  Gabrielle  Dupont , 
the  seductive  mistress  of  De- 
bussy. A  growing  intake  o 
Valium  didn't  prevent  hei 
from  terrorizing  the  help.  "I 
Peggy  had  had  a  staff  of  15( 
people,  she  could  have  kep 
every  one  of  them  on  th( 
point  of  a  nervous  breakdown,"  Richards  says.  One  ex-secretary  | 
Betty  Jungheim,  was  hit  with  a  frivolous  $22  million  lawsuit  fo  ■ 
"slander,  negligence,  misconduct,  fraud,  and  conversion." 
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apitol  had  dropped  her,  and  her  live  shows  were  losinjl 
their  footing  as  well.  Onstage  at  the  Fairmont  in  San  Franj 
Cisco,  her  pearl  necklace  broke,  and  the  heavily  sedate( 
singer  got  on  her  hands  and  knees,  groping  for  the  pearls.  "Tin  [ 
room  went  to  dead  silence,"  says  Richards.  "AH  of  a  sudden  thi 
man  got  up  and  said,  'You  were  the  American  dream.  What' 
happening  to  you?'  Although  she  didn't  show  a  reaction,  I  thin!  j 
that  it  profoundly  disturbed  her." 

That  idea  seemed  to  haunt  Lee's  last  big  chance  as  a  recordin  I 
artist:  Mirrors,  an  album  of  Leiber-and-Stoller  art  songs,  made  fo 
A&M  in  1975.  The  project  reflected  her  courage,  but  it  also  troi 
bled  her,  and  she  reacted  in  a  typical  way.  "She  would  get  angr  I 
at  Jerry,"  Stoller  says.  "Then  she  wouldn't  talk  to  him.  She  woul  I 
say,  "I  won't  record  if  he  comes  to  the  session.'  And  then  sh  | 
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I  remember  going 
home  after  getting 
an  Academy  Award 
and  thinking  to 
myself,  I'm  really 
glad  I  didn't  screw 
anyone  over  for  this." 


^att  Damon 

Revealed'' this  month  on  E! 


Enjoy  the  Show.' 
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would  become  angry  at  me."  Mirrors  also  shook  Lee's  middle- 
aged  audience,  while  critics  called  it  pretentious  and  over- 
blown. In  1976  the  Waldorf  dropped  her,  but  she  didn't  leave 
gracefully.  Near  the  end  of  her  last  engagement  she  exited  an 
elevator  with  Richards  on  her  way  to  the  Empire  Room.  He  saw 
Lee's  heel  catch  in  the  hem  of  her  gown.  She  slid,  but  didn't  hit 
the  floor,  and  the  show  went  on.  Within  weeks  she  had  filed  a 
$15  million  lawsuit  against  the  Hilton  hotels  and  Johnson  Wax 
Co.,  claiming  that  the  accident  had  left  her  partially  deaf  blind, 
and  paralyzed  and  had  broken  her  back  teeth,  causing  a  huge 
loss  in  income. 

In  fact,  she  continued  to  work,  although  the  houses  were  sel- 
dom full.  Lee's  lawyers  pressed  Richards  to  testify  about  her 
"accident."  He  refused.  In  1982  the  case  was  settled  for  a  re- 
ported $325,000-a  pittance,  after  years  of  legal  costs.  A  bigger 
blow  came  the  next  year,  when  Lee  opened  on  Broadway  in  Peg, 
a  self-pitying  one-woman  show  that  closed  after  five  performances. 

"It  was  like  there  was  a  vacuum  in 

that  room  except  for  this  one  piercing 

ray  of  light,  which  was  her  voice 

and  her  presence." 


No  failure  could  stop  her.  In  1985  ex- 
citement greeted  the  announcement  that 
Lee  was  returning  to  New  York  to  play 
the  Ballroom,  an  intimate  cabaret  theater 
in  Chelsea.  The  club  seated  about  200. 
and  the  stage  could  accommodate  only 
a  quintet.  Arriving  in  a  wheelchair,  Lee 
seemed  angry  not  to  find  another  Empire 
Room.  Although  she  could  walk  unassist- 
ed, she  made  Greg  Dawson,  the  club's 
owner,  build  her  a  ramp  from  the  dress- 
ing room  to  the  nearby  stage,  and  insist- 
ed he  replace  the  club's  top-notch  sound 
system.  "She  claimed  she  had  the  ears 
of  a  bat  and  was  even  the  subject  of  a 
special  sound  study  at  U.C.L.A.,"  re- 
calls Dawson.  "Bad  sound,  she  claimed, 
could  cause  her  to  vomit  or  faint— possi- 
bly in  the  middle  of  a  show.  Tluit  was 
how  she  initially  dealt  with  me— the  sub- 
tle, never  exactly  stated  threat  that  she 
couldn't  perform  or  might  have  to  can- 
cel unless  such  and  such  happened. 
Then  came  my  hearing  her  rehearse  the 
first  time,  and  I  nearly  died.  She  sound- 
ed terrible!  1  thought.  She's  lost  it.  This  is  going  to  be  a  disaster." 
It  wasn't.  "Nothing,  it  appears,  can  infringe  upon  Peggy  Lee's 
ability  to  vocalize  wisdom,  wit,  romance,  and  understanding," 
wrote  Stuart  Troup  in  Newsday.  For  five  weeks  Lee  gave  two 
concert-length  shows  a  night  to  sellout  crowds.  She  played 
there  five  times  in  1990.  Offstage,  she  talked  about  her  "angels," 
reminding  everyone  that  in  1961,  during  her  bout  with  pneumo- 
nia, she  had  died  and  come  back  to  life.  She  dressed  in  saintly 
white  and  banished  sad  songs  from  her  repertoire,  even  singing 
"Is  That  All  There  Is?"  for  laughs.  "We  used  to  make  fun  that 
she  was  trying  to  rewrite  her  life  with  her  as  the  Mother  of 
God,"  says  her  guitarist  John  Chiodini. 
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Peggy  Lee,  fop,  delivering  her  magic  in  1976 
and,  above,  v/ith  singer  k.  d.  long,  1994. 


But  Norma  Deloris,  it  seemed,  way 
too  painful  for  her  to  confront.  As  nurses 
wheeled  her  into  the  operating  room  foi( 
bypass  surgery  in  1985,  Lee  became  fran, 
tic  when  they  tried  to  remove  her  naL 
polish  and  false  eyelashes.  "She  was  hav. 
ing  a  fit!"  says  her  granddaughter  Holl; 
Foster-Wells,  who  was  by  her  side.  "The; 
did  take  her  eyelashes  off,  but  I  put  he 
big  movie-star  glasses  on  her.  She  wantec 
to  be  a  star  even  in  open-heart  surgery.' 


n  1995,  Lee  rose  from  her  sickbed  U 
open  for  IVIel  Torme  at  the  JVC  Jaz 
Festival  in  New  York.  One  friend  re 
calls  Lee's  fear:  "She  was  worried  if  sh 
could  make  it  vocally.  She  was  afraid  tha 
she  was  a  has-been."  As  Lee  struggled  tc 
ward  her  chair  at  center  stage  in  Camegi 
Hall,  the  ovation  was  thunderous.  Stc 
phen  Holden  of  Tlie  New  York  Times  A 
scribed  her  voice  that  night  as  a  "wol 
bly  murmur,"  but  acknowledged  that  he 
magic  hadn't  died.  Lee  and  Torme  rt 
peated  the  show  at  the  Hollywood  Bow 
That  was  Peggy  Lee's  last  major  performance. 

But  a  long-awaited  triumph  was  in  store.  In  1988.  sales  of  th 
Lady  and  the  Tramp  videotape  had  reached  an  estimated  $9 
million.  Lee  filed  suit  against  Disney,  claiming  she  had  not  n 
ceived  more  than  $4,500.  She  battled  Disney  for  years  and  evei 
tually  received  a  settlement  of  $2.3  million. 

As  her  health  kept  deteriorating,  Lee  took  solace  in  her  favon 
passages  from  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  the  Masters  of  the  Fi 
East.  Her  family  never  expected  her  to  survive  her  stroke  or  tl 
coma  that  followed.  But  shortly  before  I  visited  the  house,  Nic 
had  entered  her  mother's  bedroom  to  find  her  singing.  "Didr 
necessarily  make  sense,  but  it  sounded  great,"  she  said.  D 
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ARTFUL  EXEC 

Jean-Marie  Messier 
in  his  office  in  Manhatta 
Seagram  Buitding,  with 
Robert  Delaunay's  tapes 
The  Joy  of  Life,  on 
February  6,  2002.   — 
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VIVENDI'S  MR.  UNIVERSE 

With  little  fanfare,  Vivendi  Universal  C.E.O. 
Jean-Marie  Messier  turned  a  hidebound  French  utility 
company  into  the  world's  second-largest  media  empire, 
which  includes  Universal  Studios,  Universal  Music  Group, 
and  USA  Networks.  But  since  moving  to  New  York  last 
fall,  he's  raised  his  profile  along  with  his  stakes 
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^1  rounded  by  the  entertainmen 
^^  ^1  and  economic  universe.  Wait 
^^^^V  ing  in  the  wings,  in  the  imprc 
^^^^  vised  bull  pen  behind  th 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
was  a  constellation  of  entertainmen 
luminaries— Quincy  Jones,  Renee  Fleir 
ing,  Peter  Gabriel,  Bono,  Herbie  Hancocli 
Ravi  Shankar— plus  some  slightly  lesse 
lights:  Arturo  Sandoval,  India  Arie,  Lai 
ryn  Hill,  Branford  Marsalis,  Angeliqu 
Kidjo.  And  in  front  of  him  was  a  galaxy  c 
financial  and  political  might,  kindred  glot 
alist  souls:  the  hundreds  of  corporal 
chieftains,  government  officials,  professor 
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>  tiicu  to  turn  lead  into  crold, 
Poland  discovered  a  way  to  tu-n  rye  into  vodka. 
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and  panjandrums  gathered  together  in 
New  York  on  the  last  night  of  January  for 
the  World  Economic  Forum,  which  was  to 
open  the  next  day. 

Holding  a  microphone— appropriately 
enough  for  such  an  apostle  of  new  tech- 
nology, it  was  wireless— and  reading  effort- 
lessly off  the  TelePrompTer  tucked  behind 
the  lights.  Messier  welcomed  everyone  to 
the  concert  that  he  had  had  the  bright 
idea  to  stage  and  that  his  company,  Viven- 
di Universal,  was  sponsoring,  and  to  a 
place  he  himself  had  moved  to  only  five 
months  earlier:  "the  great,  resilient,  and 
diverse  city  of  New  York."  He  touched  on 
some  of  his  favorite  themes:  the  effects  of 
September  11,  the  importance  of  cultural 
diversity,  the  need  to  use  music  to  build 
bridges.  But  what  he  said  paled  next  to 
how  he  said  it.  The  language  was  English, 
the  lingua  franca  of  media-moguldom. 
But  this  was  not  the  usual  Brooklyn  En- 
glish or  Boston  English  or  Los  Angeles 
English.  It  wasn't  even  tongue-rolling  Aus- 
tralian English  or  antiseptic,  clinical  Ger- 
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SCREEN  TEST 

Messier  at  a  party 
featuring  rock  stars 
and  other  musicians 
he  hosted  for 
World  Economic 
Forum  participants 
in  New  York  City  on 
January  31. 


man  English.  It  was  En- 
ghsh  with  dulcet,  luxuriant 
French  highlights.  It 
sounded  like  Maurice 
Chevalier— "Thahnk  'eav- 
ens  for  leetle  gerls"— a  sure 
sign,  perhaps,  of  France's 
re-emergence  as  a  global- 

thinking  economic  force. 

LVMH's  Bernard  Arnault 
and  Francois  Pinault  of  Pinault-Printemps- 
Redoute  may  have  started  it  all,  but  here 
was  Messier— a  man  for  whom,  he  once 
wrote,  speaking  even  to  a  group  of  his  own 
employees  provides  an  "almost  carnal 
pleasure"— presiding  over  it  all. 

Klaus  Schwab,  the  godfather  of  the 
conference,  praised  Messier  for  putting  the 
concert  together.  Then  the  rock  star  Bono 
declared  what  a  thrill  it  was  to  have  a  fellow 
European  leading  a  Hollywood  studio— "I 
just  want  to  gloat  on  that  if  I  could"— and 
thanked  Messier  for  aiding  his  favorite  char- 


ity, designed  to  reduce  the  debt  of  African 
countries  and  thereby  help  them  combat 
AIDS.  "When  I  needed,  I  could  call  him 
and  he  was  there,"  he  said  of  Messier,  who 
lent  pro  Bono  one  of  the  Vivendi  jets.  "And 
that  means  a  great  deal  for  a  big  corporate 
motherfucker!"  Bono  declared  to  scattered 
squeamishness.  Onstage,  Quincy  Jones 
treated  Messier  like  an  old  and  cherished 
friend.  Offstage,  he  praised  him  for  bank- 
rolling an  event  for  people  powerful  enough 
to  ameliorate  something.  "Usually  there's 
so  much  corporate  shit,"  Jones  com- 
plained. "But  this  guy's  got  a  soul." 

Two  hours  later,  after  the  Israeli  singer 
Noa  and  Khaled,  an  Algerian,  had  per- 
formed a  moving  duet  of  "Imagine"—  she 
in  seductive  Hebrew,  he  ululating  in  Arabic— 


"Usually  there's  so  much 
corporate  [BS],"  says 
Quincy  Jones.  "But  this 
guy's  got  a  soul." 


the  entire  international  cast 
assembled  for  a  rousing 
curtain  call.  And  there 
was  Messier,  looking  like 
a  middle-aged  altar  boy, 
.  clapping  along  enthusi- 
astically. That  night,  more 
than  any  other  in  his  45 
years,  he  had  earned  his 
nickname,  the  name  he 
gave— self-mockingly,  he 
insists  to  the  book  he 
published  in  2000  on  his  career:  J6M, 
short  for  Jean-Marie  Messier,  Moi-Meme, 
Maitre  du  Monde. 

Jean-Marie  Messier.  Myself.  Master  of 
the  World.  The  nickname  originated 
on  Les  Guignols,  a  satirical  puppet 
show  broadcast  on  Canal  Plus,  the  French 
pay-TV  channel  that  Vivendi  owns.  Re- 
cently, the  same  program  was  at  him 
again,  depicting  a  charming,  unctuous  ty- 
coon making  deal  after  deal,  promising 
the  moon  and  the  stars  to  a  series  of 
"partners,"  then  having  each  of  them 
ejected  into  outer  space.  In  2002,  he 
merges  with  Barry  Diller— "You  will  be 
one  of  the  second-biggest  entertainment 
groups  in  the  world!  Trust  me!"— and  jetti- 
sons Pierre  Lescure.  who  heads  Canal 
Plus.  In  2003,  he  merges  with  Rupert  Mur- 
doch—"Barry  Diller  is  nothing  next  to 
you!  You  will  be  No.  1  of  all  the  media  in 
the  world!  Trust  me!"— and  Diller  gets  the 


heave-ho.  Finally,  in  2015,  he  merges  with 
Jesus  Christ.  "I  understand  your  doubts, 
but  Allah  is  nothing  next  to  you!  You  will 
become  the  No.  1  of  all  religions  in  the 
world!  Trust  me!"  Lescure  watches  this 
guUible  Jesus  walk  away,  thinking  He's  all 
set.  "When  I  first  met  him,  he  was  a  no- 
body," Lescure  says  of  Messier.  "But  in 
my  opinion,  if  he's  talking  to  the  Son,  he 
already  has  a  deal  with  the  Father." 

Punch  the  name  Jean-Marie  Messier  in- 
to the  Internet  and  it  won't  yield  nearly  as 
many  hits  as  News  Corporation's  Rupert 
Murdoch  or  Viacom's  Sumner  Redstone  or  i 
AOL  Time  Warner's  Richard  Parsons  or 
Disney's  Michael  Eisner.  At  least  not  yet.  i 
Some  still  think  that  he's  a  woman,  or  that  j 
he  plays  hockey  for  the  New  York  Rangers. 
But  while  few  Americans  were  look- 
ing. Messier  transformed  Compagnie 
Generale  des  Eaux,  a  sleepy  French 
water  company,  into  the  second-largest  i 
media  behemoth  in  the  world,  be-  j 
hind  only  AOL  Time  Warner.  Since ! 
Vivendi  bought  Seagram  for  $34  bil- 
lion from  the  Bronfman  family  nearl>  j 
two  years  ago,  Messier  has  presided 
over  its  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  Uni-  j 
versal,  in  the  past  year  Hollywood's, 
most  successful  movie  studio,  anc; 
also  the  Universal  Music  Group,  th« 
world's  largest  record  company.  Then,  lasi  i 
December,  he  unveiled  two  more  block 
buster  deals,  each  one  of  those  Zeitgeis 
marriages  between  content  (music,  moviesi 
etc.)  and  distribution  (cable  television,  eel] 
phones,  personal  computers,  etc.).  First  h(  I 
sank  $1.5  billion  into  EchoStar  Communi" 
cations,  a  satellite  television  company  whicl  ii 
brings  Vivendi  five  new  cable  channelstj 
Then  he  dropped  another  $10.3  billion  fo  J 
Barry  Diller's  USA  Networks  and  a  pieo  i 
of  Diller  himself.  The  USA  deal  was  struclJ 
in  suitable  fashion:  "a  wireless  handshake' || 
between  the  erstwhile  Frenchman,  at  th  i| 
Ocean  Club  on  Paradise  Island  in  th ; 
Bahamas,  and  the  American,  in  his  yach 
somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  dej 
was  code-named  "Tier  One,"  that  place  i 
the  media  hierarchy  where.  Messier  trust; 
he  has  at  long  last  arrived.  Diller,  for  on(  ^^ 
thinks  so.  "The  more  I  know,  the  more 
believe  that  he's  the  real  deal,"  he  says  c 
Messier.  "It's  not  just  the  ambitions  an 
brains,  but  a  vast  curiosity  about  a  long  lis 
of  things.  The  substance  is  real  and  dee 
and  compelling." 
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Messier  claims  that  what  drives  him 
neither  money  nor  power,  but  actioi 
"That's  why  I'm  waking  up  ever 
morning,"  he  tells  me  in  his  elegantly  slee  j^ 
office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Seagra 
Building,  the  Park  Avenue  landmark  d  ih 
signed  by  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  ar  | 
Philip  Johnson.  Skiing,  with  its  combin  » 
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tion  of  speed  and  risk,  is  his  favorite  sport, 
he  says;  asked  once  to  liken  himself  to  an 
animal,  he  chose  the  panther,  not  because 
it's  carnivorous  but  because  it's  so  agile.  But 
he  bristles  at  charges  that  he  is  all  motion, 
no  vision:  from  the  moment  he  took  over 
the  sprawling  French  conglomerate  in  1996, 
he  says,  he  has  always  had  a  master  plan  to 
turn  it  into  a  media  powerhouse.  For  the 
near  future,  he  says,  the  big  deals  will  stop; 
it's  time  to  consolidate  what  he  has  and  to 
reassure  nervous  investors  about  a  stock 
which,  by  mid-February,  had  lost  42  per- 
cent of  its  value  in  the  last  year. 


Messier  is  making  a  special 
leffort  to  ingratiate  himself 
in  the  U.S.,  but  maybe       ^ 
^he  volumes  aren't  calibrate 
as  well  as  they  might  be." 


ly's  company?  Will  he  become  the  first 
truly  cosmopolitan  media  mogul,  some- 
one who  not  only  talks  globalization  but 
embodies  it?  Or  will  he  choke  on  his 
grand  ambitions?  How  American  can  or 
will  he  become?  And  can  he  do  it  aU  with- 
out mightily  irking,  if  not  rejecting  out- 
right, the  fiercely  proud  nation  that  pro- 
duced him-that  is,  if  he  even  cares? 

To  many  in  France,  particularly  the 
French  cultural  elite.  Messier  has  be- 
^  come  an  American  wanna-be  or  even  a 
traitre.  To  many  Americans,  meanwhile, 
he  still  seems  stereotypically 
French.  When  I  suggest  to  An- 
nette Levy-Willard,  who  cov- 


ers Hollywood  for  the  French  daily  Libera- 
tion, that  he  has  become  a  unique  cultural 
hybrid,  she  says  that  presupposes  he  is  a 
finished  work.  "He  is  a  mutant,  and  is  still 
mutating,"  she  observes.  "I'm  not  sure  he 
knows  himself  where  he's  heading." 

And  yet  Messier  has  already  impressed 
those  who've  watched  him  most  closely. 
Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  says  that,  in  the  very 
upper  reaches  of  media  might.  Messier  eas- 
ily holds  his  own.  "All  of  these  guys  are 
bullies;  it's  just  the  nature  of  the  game,"  he 
says.  "The  French  culture,  though,  is  pretty 
much  that  way,  too;  it's  very  confrontation- 
al. Jean-Marie  negotiates  with  them  very 
much  on  a  level  playing  field."  Felix  Ro- 
hatyn,  the  investment  banker  and  former 


Things  could  change  should 
'^BC  suddenly  come  on  the  mar- 
:et;  Messier  and  Jeffrey  Immelt  of 
jeneral  Electric,  which  owns  the 
network,  know  and  admire  each 
'ther.  "He's  just  a  go-for-it  guy," 
ays  Immelt.  "He's  normal,  you 
now.  He's  a  guy  you  can  talk 
). . . .  He  doesn't  let  his  ego  get 
ii  the  way."  But  with  Messier  be- 
almed,  at  least  momentarily,  it's 
good  time  to  tick  off  all  the 
uestions  that  people  are  ponder- 
ig.  Where  did  this  small,  un- 
repossessing  Frenchman,  with 
:s  boyish  face  and  his  viscous 
;cent,  come  from,  and  how  did 
;  burst  so  suddenly  and  dra- 
atically  on  the  scene?  Can  a 
■enchman  master  the  American 
itertainment  industry,  which 
IS  notoriously  resisted  foreign 
volvement  before?  Can  he  work 
th  the  famously  independent, 
ickly  Barry  Diller,  or  will  Diller 
the  way  of  Edgar  Bronfman 
,  who  was  supposed  to  run 
/endi's  Internet  and  music  busi- 
sses,  but  who  was  gone  a  year 
er  Messier  gobbled  up  his  fami- 
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jar  Bronfman  Jr.  outside  his  office 

on  February  8.  He  insists  his 

departure  from  Vivendi,  one  year 

k  Messier  acquired  Seagram,  was 

planned  and  amicable. 
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ambassador  to  France,  who  met  Messier  in 
the  late  1980s  when  both  worked  at  the  in- 
vestment bank  Lazard  Freres,  agrees.  "For 
those  who  think  he's  another  foreigner 
stumbling  his  way  into  Hollywood,  they're 
wrong,"  he  says.  "He's  a  transatlantic 
Frenchman  with  great  empathy  for  and  un- 
derstanding of  America.  He's  one  of  the 
most  modern  Frenchmen  I  know." 

Since  moving  with  his  wife  of  18  years, 
Antoinette,  a  physics  teacher  he  met  on  the 
ski  slopes,  and  four  of  his  five  children 
(Claire-Marie,  14;  Jean-Baptiste,  10;  twins 
Nicolas  and  Pierre,  8;  Anne-Laure,  16.  is 
still  in  France)  into  a  $17.5  million  duplex 
on  Park  Avenue  in  the  fall.  Messier  has 
been  making  himself  more  visible.  In  late 
January.  Charlie  Rose  bestowed  upon 
Messier  his  ultimate  prize:  "the  full  hour." 
At  that  time,  60  journalists  were  queued 
up  for  interviews.  Messier  is  working  the 
charity  circuit,  and  the  charity  circuit  is 
working  him:  the  Whitney  Museum,  the 
Robin  Hood  Foundation,  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  the  Museum  of  Tolerance 


Messier's  French  critics 
see  him  importing  touchy-feely, 
American-style  exhibitionism, 
and  they  find  it  distasteful 
and  meretricious. 


in  Los  Angeles.  "He's  great  board  materi- 
al," says  Marie-Josee  Kravis,  who  sits  on 
the  Vivendi  Universal  board.  The  Septem- 
ber 11  attack,  which  occurred  nine  days 
after  Messier  got  to  New  York,  has  turned 
his  embrace  of  the  city  into  an  ostenta- 
tious bear  hug. 

Like  so  many  foreign-bom  baby-boomers. 
Messier,  an  accountant's  son  who  grew 
up  in  the  Alpine  town  of  Grenoble,  fell 
in  love  with  the  United  States  of  the  mar- 
tyred John  F  Kennedy.  Though  only  six  at 
the  time,  he  remembers  the  assassination 
vividly,  and  studied  all  about  Kennedy  af- 
terward. Messier's  bond  to  America  was 
cemented  a  dozen  years  later  when,  with 
three  French  friends  and  a  pilot's  license, 
he  spent  two  weeks  flying  up  and  down 
the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Not  everyone  spotted  Messier's  talent 
early.  In  high  school  a  teacher  told  him  he 
was  no  good  at  math.  {When  he  went  back 
there  recently  for  a  This  Is  Your  Life-type 
television  special,  he  agreed,  ci  la  nuiiiiere 
de  Bill  Gates,  to  donate  12  computers.)  To- 


tal, the  French  oil  company,  refused  to 
send  him  to  Harvard  Business  School;  his 
cramped  handwriting  revealed  to  them 
that  he  "lacked  the  necessary  drive  and 
ambition."  Instead,  Messier  earned  de- 
grees from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  one 
of  France's  top  business  schools,  and  the 
Ecole  Nationale  d" Administration,  hatch- 
ery of  government  officials.  But  he  says 
his  provincial,  self-made,  entrepreneurial 
origins  helped  distance  and  liberate  him 
from  the  cautious,  conservative  French 
mainstream.  "I  came  within  the  French 
system  like  a  'virgin,'"  he  says,  supplying 
manual  quotation  marks.  "I  tried  to  take 
out  of  it  what  was  helpful." 

In  1980.  Messier  joined  the  French  Fi- 
nance Ministry.  Later,  as  an  adviser  to  right- 
wing  finance  minister  Edouard  Bahadur, 
he  worked  on  privatizing  French  industry. 
Eager  to  get  international  deal-making  ex- 
perience, he  joined  Lazard  in  1988,  becom- 
ing one  of  its  youngest  partners  ever.  Col- 
leagues there  found  him  brilliant,  ambitious, 
self-promoting,  inaccessible— even  Michel 
David-Weill,  who  ran  the  place, 
couldn't  always  get  him  on  the 
phone— and  extremely  tough. 
"He  wasn't  well  liked,  but  he 
was  very  effective,"  one  con- 
temporary recalls.  Had  David- 
Weill  not  made  his  son-in-law 
Edouard  Stern  his  heir,  some 
say.  Messier  might  have  even- 
tually taken  over. 

Instead,  in  1994,  he  became 
managing  director  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  des  Faux, 
which  had  been  founded  near- 
ly 150  years  earlier  by  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  to  supply  water  to  Lyons, 
and  which  had  grown  into  a  sprawling  and 
unmanageable  conglomerate  of  environ- 
mental services,  transportation,  and  real 
estate.  Two  years  later  he  took  it  over.  In 
1999  he  met  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  The  two 
bonded  instantly;  they  were  almost  the 
same  age,  shared  the  same  commitment 
to  the  media  business,  and  foresaw  the 
same  future,  one  in  which  a  wide  range 
of  content  would  flow  into  personal  com- 
puters and  cell  phones.  "God,  I'm  so  hap- 
py!" Messier  declared  when  the  merger 
was  announced.  Bronfman  tutored  him  in 
American  business  etiquette.  "I  told  him 
that  returning  phone  calls  and  E-mails  is 
a  generally  accepted  principle  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,"  he  recalls  with  a  laugh.  The  year 
he  ate  Seagram,  Messier  won  Fortune's 
"Proteus  Award,"  given  to  executives  who 
transform  their  companies.  (But  Messier, 
or  Fortune,  may  want  to  forget  that  item: 
another  winner  that  year  was  Enron's  Ken- 
neth Lay.) 

Bronfman  also  urged  Messier  to  move 
to  New  York,  though  he  needed  little  per- 


suading. Messier  tried  apartment  shopping 
incognito,  but  the  license  plate  on  his  lim- 
ousine—"375  Park,"  the  address  of  the  Sea 
gram  Building— blew  his  cover  with  tht 
press.  When  Thierry  Amaud  of  La  Trihum 
described,  on  the  paper's  front  page 
Messier's  impending  move  to  New  York ' 
(including  word  of  his  lavish  apartment) 
Messier  dashed  off  an  angry  protest.  A' 
Vivendi's  next  annual  meeting,  one  partici 
pant  asked  what  could  justify  such  an  ex  ' 
pensive  apartment,  and  whether  it  includec 
a  spare  room  for  shareholders.  "Becaust 
we  want  to  succeed  in  the  United  States,' 
Messier  answered.  "The  Americans  mus 
have  a  boss,  they  must  see  the  boss,  anc 
he  must  be  there  for  them. ...  As  for  thd 
spare  room,  we  shall  see." 

On  September  2,  Messier  moved  intcj 
515  Park,  where  his  countrymaij 
Francois  Pinault  also  lives.  Thei.| 
September  11  happened.  Rumors  swepJ 
Paris  that  Messier  had  been  killed  at  thffl 
World  Trade  Center,  sending  the  stocl 
into  a  7  percent  nosedive.  In  fact,  he  wa;J 
having  breakfast  at  the  Four  Season:! 
restaurant,  and  went  on  French  televi 
sion  the  next  day  to  announce  he  wa  | 
still  alive.  Alive  enough,  according  to  L 
Monde,  to  launch  "a  vast  campaign  o| 
seduction  to  win  the  American  heart,' 
donating  blood  and  money  and  rhetori' 
to  the  cause.  He  even  concluded  oni| 
speech  to  company  officials  by  recitinJ 
from  "God  Bless  America."  (His  stafil 
asked  a  reporter  for  one  Paris  daily  tt,| 
omit  that  detail:  a  French  audience  mighi| 
not  understand.) 

The  French  have  typically  been  watch^ 
ing  the  Americanization  of  Messier  with 
mixture  of  pride,  chauvinism,  voyeurisr 
and  indignation.  To  some,  he  is  the  home 
town  boy  made  good— Fortune,  after  al 
called  him  "the  country's  first  rock-staj 
CEO"— beating  the  Americans  at  their  owj 
game  and  helping  to  rescue  France  fror 
economic  irrelevancy.  To  aspiring  Frenc 
entrepreneurs,  he  is  an  intrepid  explorer,  th  I 
Marquette  and  Jolliet  of  the  cyber  agf 
"Must  We  Fear  the  New  Economy?"  is  th-j 
subtitle  of  his  book.  In  a  country  starve 
for  celebrity  businessmen,  he  is  Donalj 
Trump  and  Lee  lacocca  and  Jack  Welcj 
rolled  into  one.  His  face  is  everywhere,  ei[ 
pecially  now  that  he  has  once  more  left  th  f 
provinces  (Paris)  for  the  big  city  (New  York ; 
In  January,  Paris  Match,  which  had  pn 
viously  photographed  him  lying  on  a  be  I 
with  a  hole  in  his  sock— a  fanfare  for  tb 
common  man  which,  like  many  of  Messier  ( 
gestures,  his  critics  thought  contrived-di 
a  long  article  on  what  it  called,  with  propi 
etary  pride,  "our  mega-CEO."  Here  w; 
Messier  ice-skating  in  Central  Park  ("He 
finally  living  in  a  town  that  moves  at  h 
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pace").  Messier  flying  on  his  corporate  jet. 
Messier  meeting  Universal  executives  in 
Hollywood,  Messier  pitching  Vivendi  stock 
to  potential  investors.  Messier  on  the  set  of 
Universal's  Hie  Scorpion  King,  the  third  in- 
stallment in  the  Mummy  series.  Messier 
with  Murdoch,  Messier  speaking  to  the 
business  brass  in  Los  Angeles.  And  here 
were  all  the  latest  Messier  rumors;  that  he 
has  his  own  plane  and  photographer  and 
fleet  of  Ferraris,  that  he  hides  expensive  art- 
work in  his  cellar,  that  he  was  carrying  on 
with  the  French  film  star  Sophie  Marceau. 
"This  game  surprises  no  one  in  New 
York,  but  it  is  astonishing  in  Paris,"  Erik 
Izraelewicz,  editor  of  the  French  financial 
daily  Les  Echos,  wrote  in  2000  in  Foreign 
Policy.  "Previously  in  France,  the  business 
world  functioned  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
principle  "To  live  happy,  live  hidden."" 

To  his  critics.  Messier  has  grown  addict- 
ed to  bright  lights  and  is  craving  ever 
bigger  wattage.  They  see  him  importing 
all  that  touchy-feely,  American-style  exhibi- 
tionism to  France,  and  they  find  it  distaste- 
ful and  meretricious.  Some  think  he  will 
crash.  The  grand  old  woman  of  French  jour- 
nalism, Frangoise  Giroud,  cites  the  famous 
French  fable  about  the  frog  who  stuffed 
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BUTTONED-UP 

Messier  in  costume 
for  his  graduation 
from  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique 
business  school,  1979. 
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himself  to  death  while  try- 
ing to  become  a  bull.  Mes- 
sier, she  muses,  may  eat 
too  much  and  "die  in 
front  of  a  picture  of  Louis 

B.  Mayer." 

Messier  denied  all  the 
rumors  in  Paris  Match  about  his  high  liv- 
ing. Some  wondered  why  he  deigned  to;  he 
says  he  was  actually  doing  France  a  favor. 
"Part  of  the  problem  about  money  with 
French  culture  is  that  success  is  always 
looked  at  as  suspicious,"  he  tells  me,  tracing 
that  prejudice  back  to  France's  Catholic,  so- 
cialist, egalitarian  past.  Messier  has  ex- 
pressed disgust  for  the  fi^st  culture  in 
which  "nouveau  riche"  became  an  epithet. 
This,  in  turn,  reflects  a  national  inferi- 
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ority  complex.  "Success  is  a  problem  when 
your  confidence  in  yourself  is  low," 
Messier  says.  "Americans  are  looking  at 
the  French  as  too  arrogant;  I  think  in  fact 
that  many  of  them  are  not  confident  in 
what  they  achieve." 

All  this  whispering  about  him,  then,  is  a 
typical  French  game;  anyone  who's  suc- 
cessful must  either  be  running  amok  or  de- 
veloping "une  grosse  tete."  "If  I  can  help 
just  to  make  people  understand  that  suc- 
cess can  just  be  success,  that  you  have  to 
greet  success  and  not  to  look  at  it  suspi- 
ciously, that's  fine,"  says  Messier,  who  likes 
to  point  out  that  he  still  skis  with  the  same 
buddies  he  had  when  he  was  nobody.  But 
if  not,  that's  O.K.,  too.  He  recites  some 
lines  from  the  French  poet  Rene  Char, 
which  he  first  read  as  a  teenager  and  which 
have  become,  more  than  anything  else,  his 
philosophy  in  life;  "Make  your  own  luck, 
cherish  your  happiness,  and  take  your  risk," 
the  poem  reads.  "In  watching  you,  they 
will  get  used  to  you." 

More  seriously,  the  critics  fear,  Messier's 
move  to  America  and  his  crush  on  every- 


"Messier  is  a  mutant,  and 
is  still  mutating.  I'm  not  sure  he 
knows  where  he's  heading." 


thing  American  pose  a  grave 
threat  to  French  culture,  par- 
ticularly since,  under  a  li- 
censing agreement  with  the 
French  regulatory  authorities. 
Canal  Plus  bankrolls  much  of 
the  French  film  industry.  At 
the  press  conference  for  his 
deal  with  Diller,  Messier 
seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  hint  that  he'd  like  to  abro- 
gate the  arrangement  and,  presumably,  let 
French  filmmakers  sink  or  swim.  He  quick- 
ly became  a  prime  target  for  patriots  and 
demagogues  alike,  particularly  because  this 
is  an  election  year  in  France.  The  satirical 
weekly  Le  Canard  Encluiine  wanted  to  know 
if  Messier  wore  an  American  flag  not  just  on 
his  shirt  and  overcoat  but  on  his  famous 
socks.  Messier  knocked  French  noses  further 
out  of  joint  when,  before  a  room  full  of  Hol- 
lywood mandarins  and  L.A.  businessmen, 
he  called  France  "a  small,  exotic  country." 


H 


e's  making  a  special  effort  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  in  the  U.S.,  but  maybe 
the  volumes  sometimes  aren't  cali- 
brated as  well  as  they  might  be,"  says 
Bronfman,  who  insists,  despite  rumors  to 


the  contrary,  that  his  own  departure  from 
Vivendi  was  both  planned  and  amicable 
(He  is  still  vice  chairman  of  the  board.; 
"The  French  are  extremely  sensitive  tc 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  clearly  more  sensi 
tive  than  I  suspect  he  counted  on.  Jean 
Marie  is  very  French,  but  what  distin 
guishes  him  is  that  he's  not  parochial  irij 
his  Frenchness;  he's  not  xenophobic' 

Messier  insists  his  statements  aboui 
French  cinema  were  misinterpreted.  Hq 
says  he  supports  continued  subsidies;  h^ 
merely  wants  to  see  others  pitch  in  anc 
others— such  as  Polish  and  Italian  film 
makers— reap  the  same  rewards.  Whik 
some  think  that  the  French  press  has  giv 
en  Messier  a  free  ride,  relations  betweer 
the  two  have  at  times  been  testy.  Piern 
Briangon,  who  is  writing  a  biography  o 
Messier,  says  that  when  he  was  searchinj 
for  a  publisher  one  agreed  to  print  thi 
book  only  if  he  could  guarantee  a  best 
seller.  Otherwise,  Briangon  was  told,  "hi 
could  cause  too  much  trouble  for  us." 

Messier  has  his  American  skeptics,  too 
though  they  speak  only  off  the  record 
He  may  be  a  quid 
study,  they  say,  but  no 
as  quick  as  he  thinks 
"He's  been  in  it  fo 
seconds  and  thinks  hi  i 
knows  all  about  it,i| 
says  one  prominen<|| 
Hollywood  executiv( 
This  executive,  like  oth 
ers,  believes  that  Dil 
ler  cleaned  Messier'^] 
clock,  collecting  a  heahhy  premium  for  j|j 
cable  network  in  decline  ever  since  it  losi 
the  broadcast  rights  to  the  World  Wrestlin; 
Federation.  "I  wish  I  had  something  t\ 
sell  him,"  he  laments. 

"Hollywood  sees  him  as  another  bi 
sucker,  someone  too  eager  to  be  a  U, 
media  mogul,  and  that  makes  him  ea: 
prey  for  the  vultures  and  bloodsucke: 
that  abound  in  this  business  culture,"  at 
other  executive  writes  me  via  E-mail.  "H' 
could  prove  everyone  wrong,  but  thai 
will  take  time.  For  now,  he  is  seen 
someone  who  would  buy  anything. 
There  seems  to  be  a  fascination  with  hir 
. . .  due  mostly  to  the  fact  that  he's  ne' 
and  that  people  smell  money  oozing  froi 
his  tailored  suits.  j 

"God,  have  I  gotten  cynical,"  the  exei 
utive  adds. 

But  French  businessmen  who've  fo 
lowed  Messier  say  that  those  Americar^j 
who  underestimate  him  do  so  at  their  peril 
A  prominent  investment  banker,  who  cal  j 
Messier  "one  of  the  few  exceptional  gu; 
I've  met  in  my  life,"  recalls  lying  in  be 
one  night  watching  Messier  on  televisic 
announce  his  acquisition  of  a  prominei 
French  publishing  house.  When  Messii 
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UNIVERSAL  SHOWMAN 

Barry  Diller  in  his  Manhattan  offic  I 
on  February  II.  "I  wouldn't  say 
I  was  'wary,'  but  Messier  came  so 
fast  onto  the  whole  scene,  I  would  | 
say  I  was  skeptical,"  he  says. 


For  someone  so  straitlaced- 
he  was  raised  in  a  tradil 
tional  French  Catholic  fam 
ily— Messier  has  stepped  intc 
the  unruly  creative  realm  witl 
aplomb.  "I  sometimes  think 
Wow,  I've  got  a  bunch  of  peo 
pie  who  are  completely  unem 
ployable,  and  he  got  [as  in  un 
derstood]  all  of  them,"  says  thi 
head   of  Universal's   musii 
group,  Doug  Morris.  Lyor  Co 
hen,  the  blunt  Israeli  wh( 
heads  the  Island  Def  Jam  la 
bel,  recalls  how,  during  thei 
first  encounter.  Messier  askekl 
how  he  planned  to  comball 
high-tech  piracy.  Cohen  offereni 
some  ideas,  then  declaredl 
"But  I'm  not  the  person  whil 
just  spent  $34  billion.  I'm  surj 
you'll  figure  out  how  to  protectj 
your  investment."  For  a  mcf 
ment  "you  could  hear  people  [ 
heartbeats,"  he  recalls.  Bull 
Messier,  he  says,  just  laughed 
(Messier  further  proved  hi 


began  describing  his  relationship  with  the 
head  of  that  house,  who  stood  next  to  him. 
as  one  of  equals,  the  television  viewer  be- 
gan laughing  so  violently  his  wife  asked 
him  what  was  wrong.  It  was,  he  told  her, 
the  notion  of  Messier 's  letting  anyone  be 
his  equal;  nothing  could  be  funnier. 

Brian  Grazer  of  Imagine  Entertainment, 
which  has  a  production  deal  with  Uni- 
versal, is  among  those  whom  Messier 
has  impressed.  "He's  really  fucking  smart," 
he  says.  "He's  not  a  sucker  just  because 
he  speaks  a  different  language."  To  Gra- 
zer, Messier's  foreign  background  and  ac- 
cent only  enhance  his  influence:  "It's 
probably  an  asset.  It  heightens  his  mys- 
tery and  power.  I  think  people  are  gen- 
uinely intrigued,  curious."  Michael  Ovitz, 
the  head  of  Artists  Management  Group. 
says  Messier  "has  a  good  grasp  of  any- 
thing he  touches.  He's  kept  a  lot  of  great 
people  around  him  as  interpreters  and 
Seeing  Eye  dogs,  which  is  the  smartest 
thing  someone  in  that  position  can  do. 
and  adding  Barry  Diller  to  the  mix  only 


makes  things  better."  One  such  guide 
is  Ron  Meyer,  the  head  of  Univer- 
sal Studios.  "1  never  knew  someone 
who  got  so  much  so  quickly,"  Mey- 
er says.  "I've  watched  the  so-called 
outsiders  come  and  go,  buy  in  and 
disappear,  for  37  years,  and  he's  clearly 
not  one  of  them."  (A  point  of  disclosure: 
USA  Films,  which  is  now  owned  by  Viven- 
di Universal,  is  distributing  77?^  Kid  Stays 
in  the  Picture,  a  film  produced  by  the  edi- 
tor of  this  magazme.) 

Redstone,  who  sat  next  to  Messier  at  a 
dinner  Bronfman  gave  for  him  shortly  af- 
ter the  Seagram  deal,  described  Messier 
as  "both  articulate  and  intelligent."  "One 
thing  that  was  perfectly  clear  was  that  he 
was  absolutely  committed  to  becoming  a 
major  player  in  the  media  industry,"  Red- 
stone recalls.  "There  are  some  who  say 
that  Messier  is  willing  to  pay  anything  to 
get  to  where  he  wants  to  go,  and  Wall 
Street  is  very  skeptical  about  such  behav- 
ior. But  the  fact  is  that  when  it  comes  to 
media  properties,  there  are  damn  few  bar- 
gains out  there." 


"The  more  I  know,  the 
more  I  believe  that 
Messier's  the  real  deal." 


commitment  to  his  own  pop  stars  last  ye; 
when  he  used  his  induction  into  the  Frenc  j 
Legion  of  Honor  to  tout  two  Universi 
artists:  Shania  Twain— he  played  a  smaj 
portion  of  one  of  her  songs  during  h 
acceptance  speech— and  Stevie  Wonde 
When  it,  came  time  to  thank  his  famil' 
Messier  sang  along  with  "I  Just  Calk| 
to  Say  I  Love  You.") 

Messier  maintains  that  he's  proud  of  1: 
French  passport  and  has  no  designs  c 
American  citizenship.  He  loves  Fren(| 
food-the  French  chef  Alain  Ducasse  is 
good  friend— and  belongs  to  the  Club 
100,  a  French  gastronomic  fraternity  who  I 
members  must  match  long  lists  of  esotei 
cheeses  with  the  appropriate  fine  wines.  I 
says  he  cherishes  his  accent  and  insists  th 
he's  not  working  to  improve  his  English. 

Asked  what  he  misses  about  Franc 
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Don't  try  to  understand  it. 


/ 


The  Man's  Fragrance 


MARSHALL  FIELD'S        DILLARD'S        MACY'S 
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though.  Messier  has  to  think  awhile,  then 
offers  only  one  thing:  good  chocolate.  The 
people  around  him  boast  that  he  is  "the 
most  un-French  Frenchman  you'll  ever 
meet,"  and  he  regularly  depicts  fellow 
Gallic  businessmen  as  sourpusses,  stuffed 
shirts,  mossbacks,  voyeurs,  tightwads, 
naysayers,  bores,  plodders,  and  plotters. 
Lest  one  think  that  Messier  is  merely 
pandering  to  American  prejudices,  many 
of  these  sentiments  appear  in  his  book, 
which  has  been  published  only  in  French. 
Even  the  consultant-generated  name  Viven- 
di, which  Messier  ordered  up  four  years 
ago  to  replace  Compagnie  Generale  des 
Eaux,  sounds  more  Italian  than  French. 
Messier's  statements  betray  his  ambiva- 


"Messier's  been  in  it  for 
seconds  and  thinks  he  knows  all 
about  it,"  says  one  prominent 
Hollywood  executive.  "I  wish  I  had 
something  to  sell  him." 


lence.  "T"m  proud  of  being  French,"  he 
tells  me.  'Tm  a  Frenchman  managing  a 
global  business.  I  like  the  United  States. 
I'm  really  feeling  like  1  am  an  American, 
but  I  have  my  own  history,  and  my  own 
history  is  that  I  was  born  French."  Some 
predict  that  Messier  could  become  a 
French  version  of  Silvio  Berlusconi,  the 
Italian  media  magnate  turned  politician. 
But  it's  not  clear  that  Messier's  heart  is 
still  sufficiently  in  France.  I  could  find 
only  one  thing  that  brought  out  his  French 
patriotism,  and  that  was  American  conde- 
scension. Did  he  know,  1  asked>him.  that 
many  entertainment-industry  types  believe 
that  Dilier  took  him  to  the  cleaners?  Sure 
they  would,  he  replies;  "the  little  Frenchie 
guy"  had  pulled  off  something  they  had 
long  tried,  and  failed,  to  do  themselves. 

In  the  Versailles  Room  of  the  St.  Regis 
Hotel,  for  the  December  press  confer- 
ence announcing  Messier's  deal  with  Dil- 
ier, cameras  towered  over  the  horde  of 
journalists,  and  the  usual  swatch  of  logo- 
sprinkled  wallpaper,  just  large  enough  to 
fill  a  television  screen,  was  installed  behind 
the  lectern.  Messier  and  Dilier  stepped 
up  to  the  stage  together.  A  photographer 
begged  the  two  men  to  shake  hands.  That 
seemed  fine  with  Messier,  but  Dilier  de- 
murred. "Shhhh!"  he  scolded.  "Well,  we 
don't  want  to  ...  a  handshake  is  so  . . .  hro- 
midkr  Dilier  put  down  his  papers,  then 


stood  next  to  his  new  partner.  "We're  go- 
ing to  stand  next  to  one  another,  happy  . . . 
and  things  like  that,  without  . . .  That 
should  be  O.K.  for  you,"  he  told  the  pho- 
tographers, and  so  it  had  to  be. 

Both  men  looked  trim.  Messier,  who 
was  formerly  pudgy  and  was  routinely  de- 
scribed as  "cherubic,"  had  dieted  for  his 
New  York  debut,  losing  20  pounds.  The 
two  were  nonetheless  a  study  in  contrasts, 
the  sweet  appearance  and  youth  of  Mes- 
sier and  the  harsher  maturity  of  the  59- 
year-old  Dilier  accentuating  each  other. 
While  Messier  reveled,  Dilier  wanted  it  all 
over  with,  smiling  for  the  cameras,  official- 
ly, weakly,  briefly,  begrudgingly.  Messier, 
in  a  French-blue  shirt  and  checked  designer 
tie,  a  Franco-American 
flag  pin  above  the  red 
Legion  of  Honor  stitch 
in  his  lapel,  beamed  be- 
fore thinking  better  of  it, 
then  went  solemn.  Twelve 
seconds  into  the  photo 
op.  Dilier  cut  it  off. 
"O.K.,"  he  reiterated. 
"Got  enough?"  "Zat's 
fine  with  you?"  Messier 
chimed  in.  "Thank  you," 
Dilier  declared  pre- 
emptively. "Oh-kayyy!" 
And  ignoring  another  re- 
quest for  a  handshake,  he  moved  to  his 
seat,  stage  right. 

It  was  a  moment  Dilier  had  long  ruled 
out:  working  for  someone  else  again.  But 
the  inducements  were  strong:  at  least 
$275  million  outright,  plus  control  over 
the  Universal  movie  and  television  stu- 
dios, plus  continued  ownership  of  USA 
Interactive,  which  includes  the  Home 
Shopping  Network,  Ticketmaster,  and 
Match.com,  plus  the  option  to  walk  away 
from  Vivendi  and  Messier  whenever  he 
liked.  For  Messier,  Dilier  offered  instant 
credibility  and  expertise,  along  with  a 
television-production  studio  and  cable 
networks  reaching  into  more  than  80  mil- 
lion homes. 

When  Messier  bought  Seagram,  he 
inherited  a  43  percent  share  in  Diller's 
USA  Networks,  and  he  set  out  to  know 
the  man.  But,  initially,  Dilier  maintained 
a  certain  emotional  distance— "I  wouldn't 
say  [I  was]  'wary,'  but  he  came  so  fast  onto 
the  whole  scene,  I  would  say  I  was  skep- 
tical." But  Messier  has  since  impressed 
and  mostly  won  him  over.  "I  think  he's 
capable  of  producing  that  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  disparate  people,"  Dilier  says.  "And, 
God  knows,  I'm  a  disparate  person."  In 
fact,  throughout  his  rise  Messier  has 
wooed,  and  won  over,  a  series  of  men- 
tors; "Le  Seducteur  de  Vieux,"  the  writer 
Nazanine  Ravai  once  called  him— the 
Seducer  of  Old  Men,  the  type  to  dole  out 


godchildren  strategically.  To  all  appear- 
ances that  morning,  with  Dilier  the  chem-  j 
istry  was  still  off  some.  As  Messier  pre- 
pared to  speak,  Dilier  folded  his  arms, 
as  if  to  fortify  himself  And  when  Messier 
turned  to  him  before  beginning,  as  if 
looking  for  a  green  light,  Dilier  was  f 
thrown  strangely  off  his  stride.  "Well,  uh- 
hhhh  . . .  start,  and  I'll  join  you."  he  said  | 
anxiously. 

Bright  and  polished  as  he  clearly  is. 
Messier  is  not  a  great  public  speaker. 
Part  of  the  problem,  understandably, 
is  language:  unlike  almost  everyone  and) 
everything  else,  he  can't  always  bend  En- 
glish to  his  will.  His  speech  contains  se- 
lected swaths  of  sophistication,  particular- 
ly in  business  lingo;  phrases  such  as  "ex- 
tracting the  synergies  between  our  content  | 
businesses"  flow  effortlessly  from  his  lips. 
Words  like  "memory"  elude  him;  words  I 
like  "downside"  don't.  He  also  flogs  certair 
phrases— e.g.,  "at  the  end  of  the  day"— tc| 
exhaustion. 

Americans  start  speeches  with  humeri 
and  so  too,  now,  does  he,  but  telling  jokesj 
in  a  foreign  language  can  be  risky.  Hiil 
usual  one  about  not  being  hockey  playei.| 
Mark  Messier  can  be  heavy  going.  Mostlytl 
though,  the  problem— if  it  is  one— is  thaiT 
he's  primarily  a  numbers  man.  While  hiii 
very  presence  can  be  charismatic,  his  talk  iJ 
all  strategy,  finance,  technology,  and,  unlesif 
you  hold  vast  amounts  of  Vivendi  stock,  i  | 
can  be  eye-glazing. 

Messier  presents  himself  as  a  serious  in  I 
tellectual.  He  waxes  eloquent  about  spend] 
ing  late  nights  with  Rachmaninoff  piamJ 
concertos  and  two  unforgettable  hour 
hearing  Sarah  Vaughan  at  the  Blue  Note  is. 
Greenwich  Village.  He  likes  looking  a 
Mark  Rothko's  Brown  and  Black  in  Red'.  I 
which  hangs  in  his  office;  it  gives  hirl 
"serenity  and  energy,"  he  says.  He  haj^ 
empaneled  a  group  of  famously  heav 
thinkers— Francis  Fukuyama,  Samuel  Hurl 
tington,  Salman  Rushdie— to  weigh  the  fat 
of  the  world.  "Let's  be  clear:  I  love."  h 
told  one  interviewer.  It  sounded  a  h 
like  the  first  George  Bush  trying  hard  t- 
be  human:  "Message:  I  care."  But  even  i  I 
French,  one  associate  of  his  tells  me,  Me>| 
sier's  range  is  limited.  "For  Jean-Marie, 
book  is  very  interesting,  the  children  ail 
absolutely  marvelous,  the  last  holiday  tri 
was  a  kind  of  new  adventure,  the  mov.j 
is  beautiful,  the  star  is  talented,  and  th 
painting  is  unforgettable,"  he  says.  "Bi 
after  that  it's  impossible  to  talk  moi 
about  books,  movies,  humor.  He  can  sa 
'It's  wonderful,  I  liked  it,"  but  on  'Why'. 
it's  much  more  difficult."  During  deal 
the  associate  continues,  particularly  cor 
plicated  ones,  particularly  in  the  hom 
stretch,  Messier  is  c o N T 1 N u E D  on  page  2  | 
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Uence,  delineates  their  vision,  reveals  who  they  really  are.   Oiithe  following  p 
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steadfast  hobbit  in  The  Lord  of  the  Rings,  he  renewed  our  faith  in 


With  his  recent  portrayal  of  Sam  Gamgee, 


SIMPLICITY 


s  a  way  of  life. 


to  the  new  satin  nickel  interior  of  the  Lincoln  Navigator.   Its  streamlined,  geometric  symmetr 
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Success  did!  not  come  overnight  for  Bon  Jovi  lead  guitarist  Richie  Sambora,  but  hard  work  paid  off  when  the  band's  first  album  wa 
released  to  critical  acclaim  in  1984.    Eighteen  years  and  over  70  gold  and  platinum  records  later,  Sambora  and  his  mates  are  stiij    >> 
selling  out  venues  all  over  the  world.    If  that's  not  the  epitome  of    t  IN  Lx  U  K/\  IN  V^  t ,   we  don't  know  what  i| 


joys  the  company  of  other  performers  who  can  go  the  dis 


including  the  Lincoln  LS. 
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There's  no  doubt  about  it:  Natasha  Gregson  Wagner  is  the  model  of 


SOPHISTICATION 


The  daughter 


Hollywood  royalty— Natalie  Wbdd  and  Robert  Wagner— this  refined  beauty  has  carved  out  a  distinctive  niche  of  her  own,  with  touchv 
performances  in  Two  Girls  and  a  Guy,  High  Fidelity,  and  Pasadena.  Here,  she's  found  a  comfortable  spot  in  the  Lincoln  LS,  another  perforra 
rich  in  heritage  but  imbued  with  ah  irrepressible  personality  all  its  own. 
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'  Janney  commands  your  attention.  The  Emmy  Award-winning  actress  has  brought  her  impressive  STRENGTH 
•acter  to  projects  as  diverse  as  The  West  Wing,  American  Beauty,  and  countless  other  roles  for  over  a  decade.  In  the  automotive 
jthe  Lincoln  Town  Car  has  had  a  lasting  reputation  as  the  embodiment  of  strength  and  the  pinnacle  of  refinement.    Ms.  Janney 


j'st  assuredly  relate. 
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aura  San  Glacomo  made  her  dynamic  film  debut  in  sex,  lies,  and  videotape — ^the  seminal  drama  that  revitalized  independent 
e  captured  the  attention  of  critics  worldwide.  Now,  flexing  her  comedic  skills  as  the  zany  Maya  Gallo  on  Just  Shoot  Me  her 

EXUBERANCE 
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and  passion  shine  through.  Sounds  like  the  Uncoln  IS  would  be  right  up  her  alley. 
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One  of  today's  most  prolific  musical  artists,  Kenneth  "Babyface"  Ednionds  has  written,  produced,  and  released  number  one  hitsfol 
Toni  Braxton,  Mary  J.  Blige,  and  a  multitude  of  other  megastars.  There's  no  doubt  that  this  10-time  Grammy  winner  has  redefined 
the  world  of  pop  music  and  shaped  its  future.  A  classic  Babyface  song  is  the  model  of  I VI  \mJ  lJ  C  fx  INI  I  I  T:  smoothi 
lyrical,  and  designed  to  make  your  pulse  race — also  an  apt  description  for  the  Lincoln  LS. 
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Actress  Michael  Miche/e  has  enchanted  audiences  with  her  role  on  the  Emmy-winning  series  E.R.,  leaving  little  doubt  that  she's  oi 
of  the  reasons  America  is  still  obsessed  with  the  show.   A  connoisseur  of  luxury,  Michele  treasures  the    I  INI  V  I    I       I  N  Vjf 

t 

elegance  of  the  Lincoln  Blackwood.  With  sumptuous  leather  and  authentic  crystal  oak  wood  accents,  the  Blackwood  allows  eve 
driver  to  yield  to  temptation. 
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•tist  worth  his  rock  salt  will  tell  you,  it  takes    I  N  G  E  N  U  I  T  Yto  chann.  th.    .  . 

^^  1.  I  ^  w  I    I     I    to  change  the  status  quo— just  ask  celebrity  chef 

MatsuHisa.  Combining  his  rigorous  sushi-chef  training  in  Tokyo  with  exotic  ingredients  he  discovered  while  living  in  Peru,  Nobu 
d  an  innovative  cooking  style  that  transported  food  critics  to  nirvana.   Of  course,  the  Lincoln  Blackwood,  a  rich  blend  of  utility 


:ury,  can  take  them  there,  too. 
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FrominS^trayal  of  Captain  Willard  in  Apoca\ypse  Now  to  his  current  role  as  President  Bartlet  in  The  West  Wing,  Martin  She! 
acting  choices  reflect  his  sense  of  leadership  and  compassion.  Drawing    I  N  b  I     I  K  A  I    I  vJ  N  from  her  father  is  Re 
estevez,  whose  own  role  on  The  West  Wing  shows  that  the  apple  doesn't  fall  far  from  the  tree.  Here,  another  extraordinary  pair-Kl 
iji^in^lh    Navigator    and    its    offspring,    the    brand    new    Lincoln    Aviator— proves    that    great    DNA    is    the    perfect   for 
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AVIATOR 

4.6L  V8  four-valve  DOHC  engine.  Independent  rear  suspension.  Standard 
premium  leather  seating  surfaces.  Third-row  fold-flat  seats.  Seven-passenger 
seating.   Genuine  American  burl  v\/alnut  wood  and  satin  nickel  trim. 

NAVIGATOR 

300  horsepower,  5.4L  V8  engine.  *Power  third-row  fold-flat  seat.  *Power  rear 
liftgate.  *Power  deploying  running  boards.  Power  folding,  heated  mirrors  with 
turn  indicators.  *Ciimate-controlled,  heating  and  cooling  premium  leather- 
trimmed  front  seafibJSSHHne  American  burl  walnut  wood  and  satin  nickel  trim. 
Room  for  eight.  ,  ^  ^j-*«^ 
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LINCOLN 


Lincoln.com 


For  more  information  on  any  Lincoln  vehicle  or  to  get  a  behind-the-scenes  look 
at  the  Lincoln  Defining  Traits  shoot,  visit  Lincoln.com.  Lincoln  has  donated 
$100,000  to  charities  selected  by  the  celebrities  seen  in  the  Defining  Traits 
advertising  portfolio. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  256  passionatc;  duF- 
ing  meals,  he  is  not.  "You  have  not  fin- 
ished the  first  course,"  the  associate  says, 
"and  you  have  taliced  about  everything." 
In  short,  the  most  impressive  Messier 
comes  out  where  people  never  see  him: 
behind  closed  doors. 

Back  at  the  press  conference.  Messier 
was  discussing  Diller.  "Barry  is  sup- 
posed to  have— I  read  that  also  in  the 
press  this  morning— a  strong  personality," 
he  said.  He  then  looked  toward  Diller. 
"Wow."  But  what  mattered  to  him,  he  con- 
tinued, wasn't  ego  but  talent,  and  that 
Diller  had  plenty  of  He  then  yielded  the 
lectern,  or  at  least  a  piece  of  it,  to  Diller. 
As  Messier  stood  at  his  side,  Diller,  too, 
praised  the  new  alliance,  though  without 
looking  much  at  Messier  or  mentioning 
him  by  name.  Eventually  he  extended  his 
hand,  and  Messier  gave  him  two  back.  The 
deal-makers  then  took  some  questions,  the 
last  of  which  concerned  to  whom  Diller 
would  report.  "Who?  Me?  Him,"  Diller 
replied,  pointing  to  Messier.  Then,  without 
;onsulting  his  new  boss,  Diller  pronounced 
he  press  conference  complete. 

For  all  Messier's  ruthlessness  in  France, 

md  for  all  the  predictions  that  he  and 

Diller  will  clash,  insiders  say  the  arrange- 

nent  will  work  fine.  Diller  can  and  will 

|)ut  his  energies  where  his  money  is:  at 

JSA  Interactive,  which  he  continues  to 

ontrol.  "Look  at  it  this  way:  he  has  $275 

million,  which  he  gets  whether  he  suc- 

eeds  or  fails,  whether  he  stays  a  day  or  a 

ear,"  one  insider  says.  "And  he  has  $1.5 

illion  of  his  own  money  in  USAI.  Where 

ould  you  put  your  time?  As  they  said  in 

|Vatergate,  'Follow  the  money.'"  Another 

erson  close  to  the  deal  concurs.  "I  think 

;an-Marie  is  not  going  to  push  Barry  to 

|o  anything  that  makes  Barry  uncomfort- 

le,  and  Barry's  not  going  to  do  any- 

ing  to  embarrass  Jean-Marie,"  he  says. 

Diller  says  that  his  aversion  to  working 

r  others  has  been  misunderstood  and 

erstated,  and  that  he  and  Messier  are 

ready  working  well  together.  His  call  to 

e,  in  fact,  came  from  Universal  City. 

th  men  say  they're  not  yet  friends;  al- 

ough  they  have  socialized  as  couples, 

Uer's  wife,  Diane  Von  Furstenberg,  says 

|e  has  never  been  to  Messier 's  apartment. 

m  not  here  for  making  a  judgment 

ether  this  guy  is  more  palatable,  soft, 

tough,"  Messier  says  of  Diller.  "I'm 

e  to  create  value."  And  Diller,  he  says, 

Iready  adding  value  to  Vivendi. 

ot  enough,  though,  to  pull  Vivendi 

stock  out  of  the  doldrums.  Gerald 

Levin,  late  of  AOL  Time  Warner, 

sd  to  say  that  his  stock  price  was  his 

Jort  card.  Oddly  enough,  among  the  big 
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five  media  stocks,  only  AOL  Time  Warner 
has  performed  worse  than  Vivendi  over 
the  last  12  months.  The  Bronfmans,  who 
still  own  the  single  largest  stake  in  Viven- 
di—5.63  percent,  or  61,141,800  shares- 
have  lost  more  than  $1.5  billion  in  the 
last  year.  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.  refused  to 
comment  on  the  situation.  Messier  calls 
it  "a  shame,"  and  blames  it  on  Vivendi's 
unfamiliarity  to  American  investors.  To 
pension-fund  managers,  stock  analysts,  and 
mutual-fund  executives.  Messier  evangelizes 
tirelessly  on  the  stock's  behalf.  (Vivendi 
must  outperform  media-stock  indexes  if 
he  is  to  collect  additional  stock  options. 
Messier  already  has  800,000  of  them.  He 
also  owns  300,000  shares  outright,  worth 
$12  million.  His  salary  was  $3.7  million 
in  2000.)  Not  everyone  is  persuaded.  One 
prominent  media  investor  calls  Messier 
"a  very  smart  guy"  and  says  he  has  man- 
aged to  survive  one  costly  misstep:  Viven- 
di's ongoing  problems  with  Vizzavi,  a 
much-touted  and  thus  far  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  pipe  music  and  information 
into  cell  phones.  But  beyond  that,  he 
says,  Vivendi  remains  "a  big  French  con- 
glomerate going  nowhere." 

Since  Messier  is  all  about  motion,  I  pro- 
pose to  him  what  the  old  quiz  show 
Password  used  to  call  "The  Lightning 
Round":  a  series  of  rapid-fire  questions, 
some  based  on  rumors  that 
even  Paris  Match  hasn't  ad- 
dressed. He  cheerfully  agrees. 
Does  he  like  McDonald's? 
("I  don't  eat  McDonald's,  no.  I 
prefer  pizzas  to  McDonald's. 
Or  steaks.")  Does  he  have  the 
same  diet  coach  as  Madonna? 
("I  have  no  coach.")  Does  he 
still  take  off  one  Wednesday  a 
month  for  his  family?  (No,  two 
evenings  a  week  plus  long 
weekends.)  How  often  does  he 
go  to  Mass?  (A  fev/  times  a 
year.)  Why  did  a  competitor 
for  French  cell-phone  licenses  recently 
declare,  on  the  front  page  of  Le  Monde. 
that  Messier  should  see  a  psychiatrist? 
("We  have  very  different  characters.") 
How  did  this  man  react  when  Messier 
bought  him  a  copy  of  a  book  called  How 
to  Fall  in  Love  with  Your  Psychiatrist! 
("I'm  afraid  he  has  no  sense  of  humor.") 
Is  he  still  feuding  with  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, with  whom  he  once  locked  horns 
following  a  failed  merger?  (No.)  Does  he 
refuse  appearances  on  Fox  TV?  (No.)  Does 
he  respect  Murdoch?  (Yes.)  Does  he  like 
Murdoch?  ("No,  I  would  not  say  that." 
But  Murdoch's  spokesman  says  his  boss 
"speaks  regularly  to  Messier  and  has  great 
respect  for  him.")  When  he  and  French 
president  Jacques  Chirac  spoke  for  nearly 


an  hour  about  the  Seagram  merger,  did 
Messier  do  most  of  the  talking?  ("Perhaps 
the  answer  is  yes.")  What  are  his  politics? 
("They  do  not  fit  with  being  right-wing  or 
left-wing.")  Did  he  model  his  book  after 
Michael  Bloomberg's  Bloomberg  by 
Bloomberg!  (Yes.)  Has  he  told  him  so? 
(No.)  Why  hasn't  he?  ("It  would  look  in- 
sincere.") Shareholders  permitting,  will 
he  stay  at  Vivendi  another  15  or  20  years? 
("Definitely  so.")  Does  he  like  being  re- 
ferred to  as  "J2M,"  as  his  associates  in  New 
York  call  him?  ("For  me,  that's  enough. 
Other  people  like  to  put  six  or  eight,  but, 
for  me.  that's  fine  it's  two.") 

Messier  believes  the  9/11  disaster  has 
had  one  positive  outcome.  "This 
country  is  so  open,"  he  says,  "that  it 
was  easy  to  say,  'O.K.,  because  we  are  wel- 
coming people  from  all  around  the  world, 
we  are  the  world.  We  understand  the  world. 
We  don't  need  to  try  to  pick  up  local  cul- 
tures and  to  understand  them,  because 
everyone  is  coming  to  us.'  I  think  that,  for 
many  Americans,  what  happened  Septem- 
ber the  11th  will  push  them  to  be  more 
open,  to  understand  outside  cultures,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  it  will  strengthen  U.S. 
culture."  But,  I  ask  him,  doesn't  that  very 
American  parochialism  help  Vivendi? 
Doesn't  it  set  him  and  his  cosmopolitan, 
multilingual  company  apart?  "My  answer 


"Messier  has  a  good  grasp 
of  anything  he  touches," 
says  Michael  Ovitz,  "and 
adding  Diller  to  the  mix  only 
makes  things  better." 


would  be  yes,"  he  replies,  quickly  adding 
that  he  in  no  way  meant  to  exploit  the 
events  of  September  11. 

Once  again.  Messier  begins  extolling 
his  newly  adopted  home.  "That's  a  huge 
country,  that's  a  tough  country,  life  and 
business  life  may  be  rude,  but  for  me 
that's  a  fair  country,  that's  a  country  with- 
out prejuge  [prejudice],  as  you  say  it  in 
French,"  he  says.  But  after  all  of  these 
months  here,  and  all  those  years  before 
that  fantasizing  about  the  place,  is  there 
anything  about  the  United  States  that  still 
intimidates  him?  "Intimidates."  he  repeats, 
mulling  over  the  sound  of  it,  finally  ap- 
pending a  period  rather  than  a  question 
mark  to  it  when  he  is  done.  "I  do  not  know 
what  this  word  means."  D 
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THE  WIZARD  OF  ROZ 


CLASS  CLOWNS 

Russell  with  Cary  Grant  j 
at  a  party  in  the  1940s.  | 
They  starred  in  His  Girl 
Friday  in  1940,  and  wh(  I 
Russell  married  Frederic«| 
Brisson  in  1941,  Grant 
was  best  man. 


For  all  her  refinement  and  glamour,  Rosalind  Russell  was  the  rare  movie  star 

who  really  knew  how  to  live.  A  retired  producer  recalls  the  highlights 

of  their  long  friendship,  from  the  triumph  of  Auntie  Mame  to  the  Vegas  blowout 

Sinatra  threw  her,  to  the  Christmas  when  the  tree  fell  down 


I  first  worked  with  Rosalind  Russell  in  1952,  the  year  NBC 
opened  its  new  studios  in  Burbank  with  a  gala  broadcast. 
George  Jessel,  Milton  Berle,  and  Dinah  Shore  were  the  spe- 
cial guests,  and  Hedda  Hopper  was  supposed  to  host  the 
event,  but  she  came  down  with  pneumonia.  NBC  phoned  Don 
Sharpe,  the  agency  I  worked  for,  to  see  if  Rosalind  would  step  in. 
I  called  her  house,  and  the  maid  said  she  was  having  lunch  at 
Romanoff's  with  Mrs.  Van  Johnson.  I  rushed  to  the  restaurant, 
and  Mike  Romanoff  took  me  over  to  where  Miss  Russell,  as  I 
called  her  in  those  days,  was  seated. 

"Good  God,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  she  asked.  "Why  aren't 
you  out  working  for  me?" 

"I'm  trying  to,"  I  said,  and  told  her  about  the  gala. 
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"Well,  we  can't  talk  about  it  now,"  she  said.  "Why  don't  yoi 
come  by  my  house  around  four  o'clock."  Then  she  said,  "Is  thij 
live  television?  If  so,  I  won't  do  it." 

By  four  o'clock,  however,  she  had  reconsidered.  I  knew  it  a  j 
soon  as  she  said,  "I've  got  nothing  to  wear.  Did  they  talk  abouj 
wardrobe?" 

She  was  the  clotheshorse  of  all  time,  so  I  called  the  produc  | 
ers,  who  said  she  would  have  three  changes. 

"Then  I'll  need  Edith  Head,"  Roz  announced.  The  next  day 
called  Edith  Head,  who  said  she  would  find  several  dresses,  a  | 
black  or  white. 

The  day  of  the  dress  rehearsal,  Dinah  Shore  went  int  | 
Roz's  dressing  room  and  said,  "Darling,  it's  such  a  thri 
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FUR  FLEW 

Russeli  took  Broadway 
by  storm  in  1956,  playing 
the  wild,  irrepressible 
title  character  in  Auntie 
Mame,  a  role  she 
returned  to  triumphantly 
in  the  1958  film. 
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having  you  on  the  show.  Tell  me,  what  are  you  wearing?" 

"Nothing  but  black  and  white,"  said  Roz. 

"But,  Roz,  those  are  the  worst  colors  for  television,"  said  Di- 
nah. "They  don't  photograph  well." 

"Thank  you,  Dinah,  for  telling  me."  The  minute  the  dressing- 
room  door  closed,  Roz  summoned  me.  Her  trademark  smile 
had  disappeared.  "What  have  you  gotten  me  into?  And  now 
what  in  the  hell  am  I  going  to  wear?" 

I  said  I  knew  I  was  right.  She  would  just  have  to  trust  me. 

"Well,  O.K.,  kid,"  she  said  warily.  She  always  called  me 
"kid"  in  those  days,  even  though  I  had  added  two  years  to  my 
age  on  the  advice  of  her  good  friend  Gary  Grant,  another 
client  of  the  agency,  with  whom  she  had  starred  in  the  1940 
comedy  His  Girl  Friday.  Gary  had  introduced  Roz  to  Frederick 
Brisson  and  had  been  the  best  man  at  their  wedding  in  1941. 
The  first  time  I  delivered  a  script  to  Gary 
Grant  at  his  home,  he  scrutinized  my  saddle 
shoes  and  seersucker  jacket  and  asked  me 
how  old  I  was.  I  told  him  23.  He  said,  "No, 
you're  25."  I  asked  why.  He  said,  "You've  got 
Roz  Russell  as  a  client.  She'll  never  accept 
you  at  23.  At  25  she  might.  Otherwise  she'll 
have  you  by  the  balls." 

As  I  watched  the  dress  rehearsal  with  the 
director,  Joe  Santley,  I  could  see  that  Milton 
Berle  was  upstaging  Roz  shamelessly.  After  they  finished  their 
sketch,  I  went  to  her  dressing  room  and  told  her  so.  "I'll  take 
care  of  it,"  she  said. 
"Get  Santley  in  here." 
When  the  director  ar- 
rived, she  said,  "Joe,  my 
agent  friend  here  tells 
me  that  Berle  is  upstag- 
ing me.  Let's  just  get 
something  straight.  If  he 
does  it  when  we're  on 

air,  I'm  going  to  back  right  up  into  the  lens  and  give  the  Amer- 
ican audience  the  biggest  black-sequined  screen  they've  ever  seen." 

In  the  end  Berle  behaved  himself,  and  Roz  was  sensational 
in  her  black  and  white  dresses.  The  next  day  calls  started  com- 
ing in  to  the  agency.  NBG  wanted  her  to  host  a  program  every 
month,  and  offered  her  $12,500  a  show.  That  was  a  fortune  in 
1952. 

Roz  was  thrilled  to  death,  but  she  said  to  me,  "There's  some- 
thing I  haven't  told  you.  I'm  going  to  New  York  to  try  out  for  a 
musical.  I'm  sure  I'll  never  get  it,  but  it's  such  a  challenge.  It's  by 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  it's  called  Wonderful  Town."  The  musical 
was  based  on  My  Sister  Eileen,  a  1942  film  Roz  had  staned  in,  one 
of  the  four  film  performances  for  which  she  was  nominated  for 
Academy  Awards.  The  others  were  Sister  Kenny  (1946),  Mourn- 
ing Becomes  Electra  ( 1947),  and  Auntie  Mame  (1958). 

When  she  came  back  to  Galifornia,  it  was  merely  to  pack. 


I 


Roz  jumped  up,  gave  a  little  shake, 

and  said,  "Come  on,  everybody!  Conga!" 

She  had  no  inhibitions. 


Wc  remained  friends,  and  after  I  became  a  TV  producer,  she 
worked  for  me  several  times.  She  invited  me  to  the  open- 
ing of  Wonderful  Town,  at  her  expense,  and  the  show  was  a 
huge  success.  When  she  was  back  in  Beverly  Hills,  I  had  a  party 
for  her  and  invited  a  dozen  of  her  friends,  including  the  Ray  Mil- 
lands,  Mrs.  Ray  Stark,  and  Glifton  Webb.  After  dinner  I  played 
the  record  of  Wonderful  Town,  and  when  it  got  to  the  conga  num- 
ber, Roz  jumped  up,  gave  a  little  shake,  and  said,  "Gome  on, 
everybody!  Gonga!"  She  had  no  inhibitions.  Glifton  joined  in, 
ami  they  went  out  of  the  living  room,  down  the  hall,  through  a 
bedroom,  and  back  through  the  sliding  doors  from  the  courtyard. 
Ajid  they  were  each  missing  a  piece  of  clothing.  Roz  had  taken 
off  her  jacket.  Glifton  had  taken  off  his  necktie.  Then  they  went 
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through  the  routine  again.  Tin; 
time  Glifton  had  kicked  off  hi; 
shoes,  and  so  had  Roz.  Tha 
continued  until  Roz  was  dowi 
tc  her  slip  and  Glifton  was  ii 
undershorts.  Everybody  loved  it 
Roz  came  from  Gonnecticut 
where  her  father  had  been 
lawyer,  and  she  was  refined,  ed  | 
ucated,  and  glamorous,  but  she  could  mix  with  anybody.  Onci 
she  called  Jim  Wharton,  my  associate,  and  me  and  asked  if  wi  | 
were  free  on  a  given  night.  She  said,  "I'm  having  a  dog  party.' 
She  was  talking  about  people  she  knew  who  were  not  celebritie 
or  social  types,  and  who  had  trouble  mixing.  If  she  had  only  twi 
of  them,  she  said,  they  stood  out  as  dogs,  so  she  always  invitei 
a  whole  group  of  them  at  once.  "You  know,  when  you  put  six  o 
eight  dogs  together,"  she  said,  "they  don't  know  they're  dogs.' 

■  1 

In  1956  she  invited  me  to  her  next  Broadway  opening,  in  Awiti  I 
Mame.  She  was  the  toast  of  New  York,  on  the  covers  of  New:  ] 
week  and  Life.  A  year  and  a  half  later  I  went  back  for  her  la;  ii 
performance  and  for  the  opening  of  her  replacement,  Greer  Ga:  i 
son.  Greer  was  a  fabulous  woman  and  wonderful  actress,  but  sh  j 
was  101  percent  wrong  for  Auntie  Mame.  Roz  and  Freddie  Brisso 
did  not  go  to  Greer's  opening,  for  fear  Roz  would  make  her  nei  ■ 
vous.  They  went  instead  to  see  fredric  March  and  his  wife,  Fk 
rence  Eldridge,  in  Eugene  O'Neill's  A  Long  Day's  Journey  into  Nigh 

Greer's  husband.  Buddy  Fogelson,  gave  a  party  with  an  orchestr  i 
at  '21'  for  about  100  people.  Greer  looked  magnificent  in  a  blac  j 
lace  dress  by  Mainbocher  with  a  diamond  necklace  Buddy  had  gi'  j 
en  her.  She  was  rapturously  happy.  Then  Roz  appeared,  in  a  ful  ,j 
length  brocade  cape  trimmed  with  sable.  As  she  walked  in,  she  sail ) 
"Where  is  she?  Where  is  that  darling  red-haired  Auntie  Mame?  'j 
Then  Roz  gave  her  cape  to  an  attendant,  and  she  was  standing  thei 
in  the  same  black  lace  dress  Greer  was  wearing,  but  with  four  ( j 
five  ropes  of  pearls.  After  a  nervous  silence,  Roz  cried,  "My  Goi  j 
first  night  in  Auntie  Mame  and  she's  up  to  her  neck  in  diamond 
and  a  year  and  a  half  later  I'm  still  wearing  seed  pearls!" 

Roz  had  terrific  jewelry,  and  she  was  particularly  fond  of  or 
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For  Roz  and  Freddie's  25th  wedding 

anniversary,  Frank  Sinatra  gave  them  a 

party  in  Las  Vegas  with  50  guests. 


down  the  street.  One  day  Roz  said  to  me,  "Ida  is  drinking  at 
luncii,  and  Vm  not  going  to  have  it.  Nobody  likes  a  drink  better 
than  I  do,  but  not  when  I'm  working.  Something  has  to  be  done 
about  it."  That  evening  I  mentioned  it  to  Ida.  and  she  got  very 
indignant,  but  I  told  her  that  if  she  continued  we'd  have  to  re- 
place her.  Things  were  tense  for  a  few  days,  but  Ida  came  aroiind 
and  did  a  wonderful  job. 

We  went  on  location  to  a  Catholic  orphanage  near  Philadel- 
phia. The  orphans  weren't  in  the  picture,  but  they  were  always 
around  watching,  and  Roz  fell  in  love  with  them.  One  day  she 
had  a  brainstorm.  "Bill,  these  kids  need  clothes.  Find  out  who 
runs  the  big  department  store  in  Philadelphia  and  invite  him  out 
to  the  set.  I'll  have  lunch  with  him  and  then  hit  him  up  for  free 
clothes."  As  soon  as  the  man  met  Roz,  he  was  totally  charmed. 
Every  child  got  a  new  outfit  or  two. 

The  last  day  of  shooting,  Roz  took  off  the  habit  and  put  on  a 
slack  suit,  a  silver-fox  coat,  and  a  turban.  The  children  assembled 
on  the  steps  of  the  school  and  sang  "Till  We  Meet  Again"  as  she 
got  in  the  car.  "I  just  can't  look  back,"  she  said,  but  she  waved 
as  we  drove  down  the  long  driveway.  Tears  were  still  streaming 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  said,  "I'm  a  wreck.  A  total  wreck!  Get  me 
to  Elizabeth  Arden's.  I'm  going  to  stay  a  week!" 

The  Trouble  with  Angels  turned  out  to  be  a  big  success.  Thirty- 
five  years  later  I'm  still  getting  residual  checks  from  Colum- 
bia, and  I  thank  Roz  for  it.  A  few  years  after  the  picture  was 
released,  Columbia  tried  to  buy  everyone  out  with  a  lump-sum 
payment,  and  Roz  took  the  money,  but  she  advised  me  not  to. 
And  every  time  one  of  those  checks  arrives  in  the  mail,  I  look  up 
and  say,  "Thank  you,  Rosalind.  I  love  you." 

We  made  a  sequel  two  years  later,  called  Where  Angels  Go  . . . 
Trouble  Follows,  and  filmed  it  at  a  high  school  in  Santa  Fe.  One  day 
Roz  said  to  Jim  Wharton  and  me,  "Let's  have  lunch.  I'm  going  just 
as  I  am."  There  are  lots  of  nuns  in  Santa  Fe,  but  Roz  added  a 
touch  of  class.  She  had  a  big,  off-white  Chanel  shoulder  bag  over 


CHORUS  LINE 

Gathered  around  a  piano 
played  by  Irving  Berlin  at  a 
party  in  the  Beverly  Hilton 
Hotel  in  the  60s,  from  left: 
George  Jessel,  Rosalind 
Russell,  Groucho  Marx,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Dinah  Shore,  Dean 
Martin,  and  Danny  Kaye. 


the  habit.  In  the  restaurant,  Jim  and  I  ordered  mar- 
garitas.  "And  what  will  you  have,  Sister?"  the  wait- 
ress asked.  "Just  some  iced  tea,"  said  Roz.  When 
our  drinks  came,  Roz  said  to  me,  "Boy,  that  mar- 
garita  looks  so  good— give  me  a  sip."  Just  then  the 
waitress  came  back  for  our  order  and  said,  "How  is 
it.  Sister?"  Roz  sipped  again  and  said,  "Too  sweet." 

I  was  always  amazed  at  Roz's  close  friendship 
with  Frank  Sinatra,  because  they  were  totally 
different.  He  had  great  admiration  for  her. 
When  he  was  furnishing  his  house  in  Rancho 
Mirage,  he  asked  her  to  lend  him  her  feminine 
touch,  right  down  to  the  soap  in  the  bathrooms. 
For  Roz  and  Freddie's  25th  anniversary,  Frank 
gave  them  a  weekend  party  with  50  guests,  in- 
cluding the  Cary  Grants,  the  James  Stewarts,  the 
Leland  Haywards,  the  Vincente  Minnellis,  the 
Michael  Romanoffs,  the  William 
Goetzes,  Leonard  Gershe,  Roddy 
McDowall,  Pat  Kennedy  Law- 
ford,  Alan  Jay  Lerner,  Mrs.  Kirk 
Douglas,  and  Claudette  Colbert 
and  her  husband,  Joel  Pressman. 
It  started  Friday  afternoon  at  the 
Brisson  house  in  Beverly  Hills, 
with  lots  of  caviar  and  cham- 
pagne. Then  we  were  all  flown 
on  a  private  plane  to  Las  Vegas.. 
As  we  stepped  off  the  plane,  a  stewardess  handed  each  guest  a 
silver  lame  sack  with  a  drawstring,  inside  of  which  were  25  silver 
dollars,  each  one  dated  the  year  of  Roz  and  Freddie's  wedding. 
Sinatra  got  us  all  rooms  at  the  Sands  Hotel.  The  first  night  Glo- 
ria Stewart  and  I  stayed  up  late  and  lost  money,  and  when  I 
awoke  in  the  morning  and  saw  no  clothes  and  no  suitcase,  I 
thought  I  was  in  the  wrong  room.  I  looked  in  the  closet  and 
found  my  suits  and  dinner  jacket  hanging  neatly,  and  everythin^jH 
else  had  been  put  in  drawers.  A  full  bar  had  been  set  up  in  one 
corner,  and  when  I  went  downstairs  to  rent  a  car,  the  concierge 
told  me,  "Here  are  the  keys  to  your  Cadillac  convertible.  Mr.^jJ 
Sinatra  has  provided  each  guest  with  a  car." 

Roz  got  a  fabulous  sable  coat  that  year.  "Look  what  Freddie    ., 
gave  me— 25th  anniversary,  $25,000.  Isn't  it  divine?"  she  woulc   I 
say.  One  night  Freddie  was  in  New  York,  so  I  took  Roz  to  Alfrec    I 
and  Betsy  Bloomingdale's  house  for  dinner.  It  was  black-tie,  anc    ■ 
Roz  was  looking  her  elegant  best.  As  we  walked  in,  the  butlei 
said,  "May  I  take  your  coat.  Miss  Russell?"  Roz  said,  "No,  I'rr 
a  little  cold.  I'll  just  keep  it  on  for  a  while."  She  whispered  tc 
me,  "I  want  everybody  to  see  it."  We  walked  into  the  library  anc 
had  drinks,  and  as  Roz  was  finishing  her  first  scotch,  she  said  tc 
me,  "You  think  everyone's  seen  it?  Because  I'm  burning  up!  Ge 
this  damned  thing  off  me  and  put  it  out  in  the  hall!" 


Roz  was  a  joy  to  know.  I  loved  being  with  her  anytime,  all  tb 
time,  even  just  to  go  grocery  shopping.  She  did  her  owi 
shopping,  at  a  store  on  the  comer  of  South  Beverly  Drive  anc 
Olympic.  She'd  go  to  the  meat  department  first.  "Hiya,  Butch 
Hello,  Henry.  Where's  Bill?"  They  loved  her:  "Oh,  Mrs.  Brissor 
how  are  you  today?"  She'd  say,  "I'm  having  a  very  special  dinne 
tomorrow  night.  I  want  the  best  steak  you've  got.  How  much  is  i 
a  pound?"  They'd  tell  her,  and  she'd  say,  "Wow!  What  price  ar 
you  giving  the  poor  people?"  They'd  say,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Brisson,  yo  • 
know  we  give  you  the  best  price."  And  she'd  say,  "Well,  I  hop  { 
you  do,  because  you  know  I  love  you  guys." 

She  had  "cleanitis"  about  her  house,  and  she  loved  to  scrub  an  ; 
mop  it.  She  was  also  mad  about  hardware  stores,  particularly  th  ■ 
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THE    LIFE    OF   THE    PARTY 


loneer  Hardware  on  Beverly  Drive.  We'd  always  leave  loaded  down 
/ith  everything  from  trowels  to  brooms. 

Roz  and  Jim  Wharton  and  I  had  an  agreement  that  we'd 
heck  regularly  and  see  if  we  were  free  for  dinner.  One  night  after 
got  home  from  the  studio,  Roz  called  and  said,  "How  about 
ou  two  coming  down  for  a  drink,  and  we'll  go  to  Chasen's  for 
.inner?"  I  said,  "I'm  too  tired.  My  shoes  are  off.  But  we've  got 
osephine  here  cooking.  Just  come  up  in  a  half-hour  and  we'll 
ave  drinks  and  a  nice,  simple,  easy  dinner"  She  said,  "O.K.,  but 
'11  have  to  come  with  a  rag  on  my  head.  And  my  face  isn't  made 
ip."  I  said,  "Fine,"  and  as  I  hung  up  I  thought,  Isn't  that  typical 
loz?  She  had  nothing  to  do  tonight,  so  she  asked  us  for  dinner. 
lut  if  her  hair  wasn't  done,  and  her  makeup  wasn't  on,  how  was 
he  going  to  go  to  Chasen's?  That  was  simply  her  way  of  getting 
n  invitation  without  having  to  come  right  out  and  say,  "Can  I 
ome  up  and  eat  with  you?" 

Just  before  Christmas  one  year  she  called  and  said,  "I'm  getting 
eady,  because  Freddie's  on  his  way  back  from  Europe.  How  about 
oming  down  and  decorating  the  tree?  Louis  [her  houseman]  has 
lUt  the  lights  on.  We'll  just  have  drinks  and  dinner  and  hang  the 
imaments."  I  said  to  Jim,  "Let's  surprise  her  and  put  on  black-tie." 
Jut  you  couldn't  outdo  Roz.  When  she  opened  the  door,  she  was 
rearing  a  long  red  chiffon  dress  and  five  or  six  Chanel  necklaces. 

We  had  a  super  evening  and  left  about  11:30.  As  we  got 
lack  to  the  house,  the  phone 
k'as  ringing.  It  was  Roz. 
The  most  awful  thing  has 
lappened.  As  I  was  walking 
cross  the  room  to  go  up- 
tairs,  I  caught  my  slipper  on 
le  cord  and  pulled  the  tree 
ver.  The  lights  are  O.K.,  but 
11  the  ornaments  are  bro- 

3n."  I  said,  "Have  you  called  Louis?"  She  said,  "Oh, 
o!  I  don't  want  him  to  know  what  happened."  Then 
le  paused  and  said,  "Wait!  I  know  what  I  can  do.  I'll 
ill  you  in  the  morning.  Don't  worry.  Love  you!" 
I  The  next  morning  she  phoned  to  say,  "I  opened  the 

rench  doors  before  I  went  upstairs,  and  when  I  came 

wn  in  the  morning  I  cried,  'Louis!  Marie!  The  tree 
as  fallen  over!"  I  let  them  think  the  wind  had  blown 
\  down.  They  cleaned  it  up,  and  I  just  went  out  and 

)Ught  a  hundred  new  ornaments.  Everything's  fine." 


I  saw  her  one  more  time.  She  and  Connie  Wald  came  to  din- 
ner. I  keep  a  photograph  of  her  taken  that  evening  on  the  man- 
tel. She  was  wearing  a  silver  lame  dress,  and  she  had  a  white  car- 
nation pinned  on  her  shoulder. 


0 


There  are  lots  of  nuns  in  Santa  Fe, 

but  Roz  added  a  touch  of  class: 

a  Chanel  shoulder  bag  over  the  habit. 


n  Sunday,  November  28,  1976,  I  was  driving  back  from 
Pebble  Beach,  California,  where  I  had  spent  Thanksgiving 
with  Irene  Dunne  and  Gloria  and  Jimmy  Stewart,  when  I 
heard  about  Roz's  death  on  the  radio.  I  drove  directly  to  her 
house  in  Beverly  Hills.  Gloria  Romanoff,  her  neighbor,  had  tak- 
en charge,  and  she  and  I  picked  a  beautiful  pink  dressing  gown 
with  a  high  neck  for  Roz  to  wear  in  the  casket.  The  funeral  was 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  so  on  Monday  I  went  to  the  funeral  home 
to  make  sure  everything  was  correct.  She  didn't  look  like  the  Roz 
that  I  had  known.  Toward  the  end  of  her  life,  Roz  had  had  to 
wear  wigs,  and  the  undertakers  had  put  one  on  crooked  and 
too  far  forward.  I  fixed  it  and  then  smoothed  out  her  gown. 
She  was  holding  a  rosary,  and  her  hands,  which  had  become 
heavily  veined  and  spotted,  were  snowy  white.  There  wasn't  a 
blemish  on  them. 

As  I  stood  and  looked  at  her,  I  remembered  one  day  in  Penn- 
sylvania when  we  were  filming  The  Trouble  with  Angels.  We  were 
taking  a  walk  with  the  mother  superior  of  the  convent,  who  knew 
I  was  a  Presbyterian.  "You  know,  Rosalind,"  she  said,  "we  must  get 

Bill  into  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  is  where  he  belongs."  Roz 
looked  at  her  and  said,  "Are  you 
crazy,  Mother?  The  church  is  in 
enough  trouble  now  without  get- 
ting this  slob  into  it!" 

Roz  Russell  wasn't  the  life  of 
the  party— she  was  the  party.  D 


il 


oz  had  two  mastectomies,  in  1960  and  1965.  In 
1969  she  was  hit  with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  1975 
the  cancer  recurred. 
\\n  August  1976,  Gloria  and  Jimmy  Stewart  gave  a 
irty  for  Roz  and  30  or  40  of  her  friends.  Roz  came 
a  gorgeous  green  spangled  dress  by  Galanos,  but 
:j;  looked  ill.  Kirk  Douglas  and  Jimmy  Stewart  and 
;;k  Lemmon  all  made  little  speeches.  Then  Roz 
iiod  up.  She  looked  around  at  us  and  said,  "I  have 
t  hing  here  tonight  but  love.  I  love  everybody  in  this 
I'lm,  and  I  know  they  love  me.  You 
t  )w  I  haven't  been  well.  But  I'm  here 
t  ause  dear  Gloria  and  Jimmy  planned 
t  wonderful  party.  And  you  know 
V  it  I'm  thinking?  I'm  thinking  that 
lil  is  like  a  rope.  It's  tied  with  lots  of 
kjits,  and  it  goes  straight  up.  I  have 
bm  climbing  that  rope,  and  each  knot 
lime  to  is  one  of  you.  And  then  I  climb  to  the  next 
oil.  And  to  the  next.  I'm  still  holding  on,  and  it's  be- 
die  of  your  love.  So  bless  you  all  for  coming  and 
bfig  with  me  here  tonight." 

A'  I  L    2  0  0  2 


SWINGING  NUN 

On  the  Goldwyn  Studios 
lot,  Russell  bikes  between 
her  dressing  room  and 
the  set  of  Ihe  Trouble 
with  Angels,  1965. 
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AH,  WILDERNESS! 


You're  a  veteran  producer  (The  Untouchables,  Heat,  Fight  Club)  with  a 

deal  at  Twentieth  Century  Fox  and  a  David  Mamet  script  about  two  guys  and  a  bear. 

Now  all  you  need  is  a  hot  director  and  a  couple  of  big  stars,  right? 

BY  ART  LINSON 


(86 


was  the  middle  of  December  1995, 
and  I  was  feeling  smug.  This  was  one 
of  those  good  Hollywood  mornings  when 
I  actually  woke  up  with  the  confidence 
that  Tm  usually  faking.  An  article  in  that 
day's  trades  pointed  out  that  Paramount's 
most  profitable  movie  of  the  year  was 
Clueless,  a  light  comedy  written  and  direct- 
ed by  Amy  Heckerling,  whose  first  movie, 
Fast  Times  at  Ridgemont  High.  I  had  pro- 
duced ages  ago.  But  it  wasn't  simply 
parental  pride  that  gave  me  the  satisfying 
glow.  The  article  also  mentioned  that  Clue- 
less had  been  developed  by  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox,  where  I  currently  had  a  produc- 

Excerpted  from  What  Just  Happened': 
Bitter  Hollywood  Tales  from  the  Front  Line,  by 
Art  Linson,  to  be  published  next  month  by 
Bloomsbury;  ©  2002  by  the  author. 
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lion  deal.  This  was  intriguing:  Fox  had  put 
Clueless  into  turnaround,  which  meant 
that  after  the  studio's  executives  had  duti- 
fully read  the  script  they'd  passed  on  it- 
only  to  get  snakebitten  by  its  success 
months  later  at  Paramount.  To  make  mat- 
ters even  more  uncomfortable  for  them.  Fox 
was  currently  languishing  near  the  bottom 
among  all  the  major  studios  in  terms  of 
total  grosses. 

These  kinds  of  mistakes,  particularly 
when  they  are  pointed  out  in  the  press, 
give  the  executives  at  any  studio  a  jolt  of 
insecurity,  confirming  their  deeply  hidden 
fears  that  maybe  they  don't  have  a  clue. 
Before  they  can  regain  their  confidence 
(and  it  doesn't  take  them  long),  the  next 
bunch  of  salesmen  through  the  door  get 
the  benefit  of  their  doubts.  Agents  and 
producers  start  marching  up  and  down 


the  hallways  saying,  "Don't  worry,  I'm 
doctor.  Stand  aside,  I  know  what  I'm  di 
ing,"  and  for  a  brief  period  of  time  tht 
are  believed. 

Good  timing  was  veering  in  my  dire 
tion.  This  was  useful  because  I  was  tryir 
to  persuade  the  powers  that  be  at  Fox  ' 
spend  money.  A  lot  of  money. 

My  relationship  with  the  studio  h£i| 
begun  eight  months  earlier  when 
had  met  Fox's  recently  appoints 
head  of  film  production.  Bill  Mechanic, 
the  studio's  commissary,  a  large,  over 
room  with  an  institutional  smell.  My  fii 
take  on  Bill  was  that  I  liked  him.  He  w 
rounder  than  your  typical  executive,  whii 
gave  him  a  more  available,  less  threatenii 
demeanor.  Charmingly  out  of  fashion,  1 
wore  a  shirt  that  was  too  dark,  a  tie  tb 
was  all  wrong,  and  strange  shoes.  I  foui 
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THE    PRODUCER 


out  later  that  they  were  made  of  Nau- 
gahyde— he  was  an  animal-rights  activist. 

While  wc  ate  our  veggie  burgers.  Me- 
chanic expressed  his  interest  in  bringing 
me  to  Fox,  and  I  expressed  my  interest  in 
coming,  since  my  current  deal  with  War- 
ner Bros,  was  about  to  expire,  and  given 
the  box-office  reception  of  my  most  re- 
cent film.  This  Boy's  Life,  it  wasn't  going 
to  be  renewed. 

Bill  and  I  shook  hands.  We  were  go- 
ing to  leave  the  rest  up  to  the  lawyers.  I 
thanked  him  for  the  lunch.  Then  I  glanced 
over  Bill's  shoulder  and  accidentally  made 
eye  contact  with  Rupert  Murdoch,  Fox's 
owner  and  Bill's  ultimate  boss.  He  was  seat- 
ed imperiously  at  a  back  table.  He  didn't 
know  who  I  was,  but  his  return  gaze  re- 
flected grave  disappointment. 

"By  the  way,"  Bill  said  as  we  got  up 
from  the  table. 


well-worked-out  wilderness  story  that  prom- 
ised big  intrigue,  betrayal,  a  fierce  strug- 
gle for  survival,  and,  indeed,  a  bear.  I  was 
quite  confident  that  Fox  would  be  en- 
gaged, but  it  was  early  on  in  the  process. 
Even  if  they  agreed  to  the  screenplay, 
there  was  no  assurance  that  it  would  be 
made  into  a  movie.  The  consolation  prize 
for  a  writer  like  Mamet  would  be  that 
he'd  get  paid  a  pile  of  money.  But  for  the 
producer,  when  a  movie  doesn't  get  made, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  for  the  time  and 
the  ultimate  defeat.  Moreover,  failure  usu- 
ally reveals  an  inability  to  get  everyone  on 
the  same  track  right  from  the  start.  At  the 
pitch  meeting. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  never  been 
in  a  pitch  meeting,  it's  nothing  much  dif- 
ferent from  door-to-door  sales,  except  the 
financial  stakes  are  higher.  You  must  con- 


mother's  nail  polish),  to  deliver  a  pitch  to 
Tom  Jacobson,  the  newly  appointed  head 
of  film  production  under  Bill  Mechanic. 
Wait  a  minute!  Who's  Tom  Jacobson? 
Wasn't  Mechanic  the  newly  appointed  head 
of  film  production  under  Peter  Chernin? 
And  wasn't  Chernin,  who  dutifully  report- 
ed to  Rupert  Murdoch,  head  of  worldwide ! 
motion  pictures?  Well,  yes,  it's  all  true.  It's 
a  complicated  system.  Even  the  most  expe- 
rienced insider  has  a  gruesome  time  trying 
to  find  out  where  the  buck  stops.  If  you're 
looking  for  solid  answers,  it's  rare  to  find 
them  in  movie  meetings. 

The  best  way  an  outsider  can  under-i 
stand  these  subtle  distinctions  is  by< 
asking.  Who  has  the  power  to  say  yes, 
maybe,  or  no?  Tom  Jacobson  could  sayi 
no,  but  if  he  wanted  to  say  yea 
to  anything,  he  would  have  toi 


Even  the  most  experienced  Hollywood  insider  has  a  gruesome 


appeal  to  Bill  Mechanic  for 
an  approval.  And  even  if  he 


"Uh-huh?" 

"You  could  use  a  hit." 
"I  know." 

"Well,  let's  hope  it's  for  us,"  Bill 
said,  smiling  broadly. 

The  first  rule  of  producing  is 
to  find  a  writer  with  an  idea, 
or  get  an  idea  and  find  a 
writer.  Since  David  Mamet  and 
I  had  done  The  Untouchables 
together  we'd  developed  a  good 
professional  working  relation- 
ship: You  get  me  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey, I  get  you  a  good  script. 

I  placed  the  call:  "Hi, 
Dave." 

"What's  the  shot?"  he 
asked. 

"I  got  a  new  deal.  I'm  looking  for  you 
to  write  a  new  script." 

"Fine." 

"There'll  be  lots  of  money." 

"Good.  Let's  do  it." 

"It's  not  that  easy." 

"Why?" 

"Because  if  you  don't  tell  me  what  it's 
about  I  can't  get  you  the  money." 

"Fine.  What  do  you  want  it  to  be 
about?" 

"I  don't  know,  that's  why  I'm  calling  you." 

"I  understand." 

"Dave,  how  about  an  adventure  movie?" 

"Fine." 

"Something  castable.  Two  guys,  maybe." 

"Fine." 

"C'mon,  Dave,  I  need  more  to  go  on." 

'O.K. . . .  How  'bout  two  guys  and  a 
bear?" 

"It's  a  start." 

He  soon  got  back  to  me  with  a  rather 

V  ■      I  I  T  Y     F  A  I  R 


time  trying  to  find  out  where  the  buck  stops 


vince  the  guy  with  the  checkbook  that  he 
needs  whatever  soap  you're  selling.  This  is 
the  very  start  of  the  process,  and  decisions 
made  at  this  level  have  enormous  impact. 

"Are  you  sure  all  1  have  to  say  is  it's 
two  guys  and  a  bear.  They  get  lost  in  the 
forest  and  have  to  learn  to  survive  togeth- 
er even  though  one  guy  was  trying  to  kill 
the  other  guy  and  take  his  young  beauti- 
ful wife'?"  Mamet  asked. 

He  was  not  particularly  concerned.  He 
just  wanted  some  reassurance  that  1  had  al- 
ready worked  things  out  and  that  this  was 
going  to  be  a  mere  formality.  He  had  that 
look  of  "I'll  do  my  job— did  you  do  yours?" 

"Yep,  it's  in  the  bag,"  I  said. 

We  were  making  the  long  walk  down 
the  wide  administration-building  hallway, 
the  wallpaper  still  revealing  some  leftover 
touches  of  Zanuck  Green  (a  color  that 
Darryl  Zanuck,  one  of  the  studio's  found- 
ers, insisted  on  because  it  matched  his 


wanted  to  say  no,  Mechanicf 
could  overrule  him,  assumm. 
ing  you  knew  how  to  get  t(| 
Mechanic.  If  the  reques  i 
was  very  expensive,  such  a: 
the  green-lighting  of  a  $5(1 
million  movie,  MechaniiJ 
would  have  to  appeal  t(| 
Chernin  for  approval.  1 1 
Mechanic  wanted  to  sa>| 
no,  it  would  end  there,  ur 
less  you  could  appeal  tl 
Chernin  to  overrule  MeJ 
chanic.  If  a  request  wa  j 
very,  very  expensive,  sue  >. 
as  more  money  for  a  Titanic  productio 
that  was  running  mercilessly  out  of  cor 
trol,  Chernin  would  have  to  ask  Murdoc  I 
for  approval.  As  complicated  as  all  th:i| 
seems,  it  is  a  method  designed  to  pass  o  \ 
the  risks  and  diffuse  the  blame.  As  yo 
might  suspect,  the  executive  at  the  bo 
tom  of  this  pole  is  naked.  Darryl  Hannah 
manager  wields  more  power.  This  gu 
might  be.  able  to  jaw  his  way  into  a  goo 
table  at  a  restaurant  with  his  Fox  presider 
of-film-production  business  card,  but  whe 
he  goes  to  work  the  next  day,  he  is  a  due  | 
waiting  to  hear  the  gunshot. 
Tom  Jacobson  had  this  job. 
I  had  already  explained  to  Mechan  j 
the  drift  of  Mamet 's  story,  but  he  insis 
ed  for  purposes  of  protocol  that  we  ri 
it  past  Jacobson.  Could  we  do  it  on  tl  | 
phone?,  I  asked.  No.  Proper  protocol,  1 
insisted,  meant  going  to  Jacobson's  c 
fice.  Since  Mamet  lived  in  Boston,  this  i 
quired  a  trip  to  L.A.,  which  always  k 
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him  in  a  mixed  mood.  A  trip  to  L.A.  may 
seem  like  a  small  price  to  pay  to  pick  up 
$l-million-plus,  but  pitching  is  pitching.  At 
its  best,  even  when  it's  operating  on  all 
cylinders,  it's  very  annoying.  At  its  worst, 
it's  a  humiliation  for  everyone  in  the  room. 

We  entered  Tom's  office  accompa- 
nied by  his  assistant.  It  turned  out 
to  be  twice  the  size  of  Mechanic's 
office.  Hmmm.  I  didn't  step  it  off.  but  I 
was  tempted.  If  my  office  were  twice  the 
size  of  the  guy  who  hired  me.  I  would 
immediately  ask  for  some  partitions  or  at 
the  very  least  donate  a  good  part  of  it  to 
some  dispossessed  underling.  Being  of- 
fered all  of  this  grandness  smelled  like 
a  setup  to  me.  Call  me  cynical, 
but  it  sure  felt  like  this  guy  was 
renting. 

"Boston's  a  wonderful  city." 
Tom  said  as  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  his  feet  pushing  off 
the  coffee  table. 

"Sure  is,"  Mamet  said. 

"Cultural." 

"Very." 

"Gosh,  I  love  it— the  sea- 
sons, you  know." 

"Uh-huh." 

"Winter,"  he  said,  trying 
to  make  out  Mamet's  re- 
action. 

Awkward  silence. 


signment  to  go  on  a  photo  shoot  in  the 
wilds  of  Alaska.  The  photographer,  a 
dashing  young  up-and-comer,  knows  the 
girl.  She  invites  her  husband  to  go— a  get- 
out-of-the-house  sort  of  thing.  We  soon 
learn  that  there  is  some  competition  be- 
tween the  two  men  for  the  girl.  In  fact,  the 
photographer  has  an  agenda  to  maybe  do 
away  with  our  bookish  gentleman,  mar- 
ry the  model,  and  inherit  the  wealth.  And 
our  girl  may  be  in  on  it.  Before  he  gets  a 
chance,  however,  the  two  men,  while  sight- 
seeing for  locations  in  a  small  plane,  vio- 
lently crash  in  the  middle  of  no—" 

"Could  I  stop  you  there  for  a  second?" 
Tom  jumped  in  with 


The  room  was  dying.  Even  Mamet  was  looking  at  me  peculiarly, 


David  waited  for  several  seconds,  as  i; 

he  had  just  been  asked  to  explain  the  con 

cept  of  time  in  the  universe. 

"Yes." 

For  some  reason,  this  detour  threv 
David  and  everyone  else  in  the  room  intc 
the  wrong  spin.  The  rhythm  of  the  pitcl 
had  been  inexorably  altered.  Finally,  Tort 
took  charge. 

"All  right  then  . . .  let's  continue." 

"Um,  well,  then  they  run  into  a  bear,' 

David  said  quietly,  "...  and  then  they  kil 

the  bear."  It  was  all  that  he  could  muster 

After  a  long,  embarrassing  pause 

we  all  stood  up.  Tom  thanked  u 

and  said  he  would  get  back  to  us  a 

soon  as  possible.    In  the  hallwa> 

as  we  made  our  brisk  walk  througl 

the  building,  I  couldn't  help  bu 

notice  the  poster  for  The  Poseidox 

Adventure.  The  ad  line  at  the  toj 

read.  hell,  upside  down,  and 

giant  crashing  tidal  wave  was  abou 

to  drown  a  cast  of  thousands 

"What  just  happened?"  D; 
vid  asked. 

"I  think  it  went  well." 
"What's  it  like  when  it  goe 
bad?" 

"They  tell  you  no  in  the  room.' 
I  was  right.  It  had  gon 
well  enough,  and  Mamet  wi 
hired.  I  was  in  the  hon< 
eymoon  phase  at  Fo? 
the  grace  period  whelj 
the  buyer  wants  to  b{ 
lieve  he's  made  the  riglii 


The  room  was  dying.  Tom  turned 
his  attention  toward  me. 

"So,  we  know  what  David's  been  up 
to— what  about  you?"  Tom  asked. 

"Well,  I'm  at  Fox,  working  for  you." 

Awkward  silence. 

Tom  was  encouraging  me  to  get  this 
fucker  rolling.  Even  Mamet  was  looking 
at  me  peculiarly,  as  if  to  say.  What  exact- 
ly do  you  do  for  a  living?  I  took  the  hint. 

"Well,  Tom,  Dave  here  has  this  good 
idea  for  a  movie." 

Tom,  who  is  a  mellow,  diminutive  sort, 
gave  me  a  glance  of  "Thanks  for  the  help." 
Everyone's  patience  was  shaky.  Introducto- 
ry small  talk  at  pitch  meetings,  especially 
when  the  parties  are  complete  strangers. 
always  disintegrates  into  a  treacly  mess. 
Tom  put  his  fingertips  together  and  placed 
them  near  his  lips. 

"So,  can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  of  what 
it's  about?" 

"Indeed,  I  can."  David  started  in,  speak- 
ing at  a  very  rapid  pace.  "There's  this 
extremely  wealthy  and  refined,  bookish 
man  living  in  New  York,  who  is  married 
and  very  much  in  love  with  a  beautiful, 
young  fashion  model,  who  has  an  as- 

4  N  I  T  Y     FAIR 


as  if  to  say,  What  exactly  do  you  do  for  a  livingi 


a  very  uneasy  look  on  his  face.  David  was 
just  revving  up. 

"Am  I  going  too  fast?" 

"No  . . .  it's  not  that  ..." 

"Perhaps  I  should  start  over." 

"No.  not  necessary." 

"Well,  what's  the  problem?" 

"I  just  wonder  if  the  smart  fellow  has 
to  have  so  much  money?" 

"Huh?" 

"You  know,  I'm  worried." 

"You're  worried?" 

"I'm  concerned,  that's  all." 

Mamet  shot  me  a  "Where  do  we  go 
from  here?"  glare. 

"But  they're  trying  to  get  his  money,"  I 
chimed  in,  hoping  David  would  stay  in 
his  seat. 

"I  know." 

"If  he  has  no  money,  then  there's  no 
sense  in  trying  to  get  it— that's  the  plot.''  I 
said,  almost  begging. 

"O.K.  then,  let  me  ask  you.  David, 
do  you  really  think  an  audience  can  root 
for  a  guy  who  has  money?" 


purchase.  Mechanic  had  just  made  thi 
deal  with  me.  He  had  to  show  me  soirj 
support  or  his  superiors  were  going  I. 
question  why  the  hell  the  deal  was  maCi| 
in  the  first  place. 

Four  months  later  the  screenplay  w; 
finished.  Fox  greeted  it  with  positive  r  I 
straint.  Executives,  always  fearful  and  r| 
luctant,  get  squeamish  when  they  have 
say  yes.  New  elements  and  new  enthu;| 
asms  have  to  be  added  to  the  mix  or  tl 
momentum  quickly  fades.  That's  where 
was  on  that  bright  December  mornin 
I  knew  I  had  to  quickly  get  a  cast  ar 
secure  a  director  for  Bookworm,  as  tl| 
script  was  titled,  or  it  was  never  going 
get  made. 


D 


o  you  know  why  you  are  rapidly  k  , 
ing  the  hair  on  your  ankles?"  Dust  :i 
Hoffman  asked  me,  noticing  1  w 
not  wearing  socks. 

"No.  Not  really,"  I  said,  glancing  at  r 
feet. 

"You're  getting  older." 
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'Oh." 

"It's  a  genetic  thing." 

"Interesting." 

"Loss  of  testosterone,  really." 

"I  see." 

"It  doesn't  happen  to  everyone." 

"Can  something  be  done?" 

"I'm  afraid  not." 

"Nothing?" 

"I  don't  think  so." 

I  looiced  over  at  Lee  Tamahori,  wonder- 
ing if  he  knew  how  to  shift  the  focus  of 
the  conversation.  We  were  entering  the 
second  hour  of  our  meeting  with  Dustin 
at  his  office,  and  we  still  hadn't  gotten 
to  the  script.  Lee  returned  the  look. 


vail  may  be  a  perfect  choice  for  the  book- 
worm, but  when  the  computer  tallies  up 
his  recent  box-office  wreckage,  he  may  not 
be  considered  as  good  a  business  choice 
as  Bill  Cosby.  Trying  to  create  a  pecking 
order  that  would  satisfy  us  as  well  as  the 
studio  turned  into  a  random  guessing 
game.  We  were  rats  chasing  our  tails. 

First,  we  received  the  obligatory  and 
expected  turndown  from  Harrison  Ford. 
At  that  time,  any  script  that  required  a 
male  lead  over  45  went  directly  to  Harri- 
son because  his  acquiescence  ensured  a 
start  date.  It  didn't  matter  if  the  char- 
acter was  an  international  spy  or  a  transves- 
tite.  If  the  character 
was  an  older  male, 
it  went  to  Ford.  Un- 
less, of  course,  Tom 
Cruise  was  interest- 
ed. Cruise  would've 
been  allowed  to  play 
the  bear  in  our  script, 
or  any  other  role  of 
his  choosing.  Since 
Ford  passed,  our  next 
stop  was  Dustin  Hoff- 
man, because  his  agent 
said  he  had  read  the 
script  and  was  interest- 
ed. A  bird  in  the  hand. 
Dustin  Hoffinan  wasn't 


As  the  rejections  add  up.  finger-pointing  follows. 


anyhow?"  "Can  you  believe  even  Richard 
Gere  thought  it  was  bad?" 

Knowing  you're  going  to  get  some  nos, 
you  have  to  strategize  how  not  to  get  too 
many  before  the  flame  burns  out.  Just 
like  on  the  TV  game  show  Let's  Make  a 
Deal,  newcomers  to  this  game  are  contin- 
ually led  to  door  No.  1,  2,  or  3,  certain 
that  the  money  is  just  on  the  other  side, 
only  to  be  tossed  out  at  high  speed  into— 
allow  me  a  mixed  metaphor— the  middle 
of  rush-hour  traffic,  screaming,  "...  but 
. . .  but  . . .  but  you  said  ..."  And  your  ex- 
ecutive friend  won't  be  flying  out  the  door 
with  you,  saying,  "I  don't  care  what  any- 
one thinks— I  love  this  turkey,  and  we're 
going  to  make  it  no  matter  where  we 
have  to  go."  In  fact,  the  word  "we"  is  no 
longer  used  in  conversation  once  you're 
off  the  lot. 

From  the  agent's  point  of  view,  the  ter- 
rain is  just  as  dangerous.  There  are 
some  subtle  issues  involved.  If  a  client 
at  the  top  of  his  power  is  deluged  with  of- 
fers, the  agent  won't  give  him  the  script 
without  a  firm  offer  from  the  studio.  But 
the  studio  gulps  and  gives  firm  offers  to 
very  few.  Today  that  group  may  include 
Jim  Carrey  or  Tom  Cruise  or  Julia  Roberts. 
The  list  gets  re-made  yearly  according  to 
recent  successes  or  failures. 

It  can  turn  into  an  Abbott  and  Costel- 
lo  sketch: 

"Could  you  please  give  my  script  to 
Harrison  Ford?" 


as  if  to  say. 
Is  this  how  you  guys  do  it  up  here?" 
'reliminary  small  talk  was  taking  on  a 
ew  meaning. 

Lee,  a  Kiwi,  had  recently  directed  his 
rst  movie,  Once  Were  Warriors,  a  tale  of 

Maori  family  dealing  with  contempo- 
iry  life  in  urban  New  Zealand.  It  was  a 
iirited,  raw,  hard-edged  movie  that  be- 
ime  the  highest-grossing  film  in  New 
ealand's  history.  After  seeing  the  movie, 
[sent  Bookworm  to  Lee  and  was  buoyed 

■  his  interest.  The  studio  executives,  be- 
I'lse  of  the  sizzle  on  Once  Were  Warriors, 
ere  cautiously  encouraging  us  to  get  a 
mpie  of  "stars."  Only  then,  they  implied, 
>uld  they  fund  the  movie.  No  guarantees. 
It  so  far  so  good. 

Ye  had  met  with  Mechanic  and  Ja- 
cobson  to  make  cast  lists  a  few 
weeks  earlier.  We  were  there  to  ask: 
ho  were  the  key  actors  who  could  play 
aging,  wealthy  bookworm?  Who  were 
■  key  actors  who  could  play  a  younger 
hion  photographer  intent  on  stealing 
bookworm's  money  and  wife?  These 
did  not  necessarily  include  the  "best" 

■  or  for  the  job.  For  example,  Robert  Du- 


"Can  you  believe 


tearing  up  the  box  office  the  way  he  once 
had,  but  he  was  still  a  star.  Fox  encour- 
aged the  flirtation. 

This  is  always  a  tenuous  time  in  the 
packaging  of  a  movie.  Here's  how  it  works: 
Though  the  people  at  the  studio  may  get 
excited,  even  giddy,  about  the  new  script 
(as  they  claimed  to  be  about  Bookworm), 
they  always  have  several  other  scripts  in 
the  pipeline  that  they  allegedly  fancy.  Op- 
timistic and  encouraging  as  they  appear, 
they  are  simply  not  going  to  make  all  of 
them.  The  executives'  collective  enthusi- 
asm for  the  material  can  bounce  around 
like  a  baby's  temperature.  When  Harrison 
Ford  passes,  their  enthusiasm  dips.  If  he 
passed  but  they  think  he  probably  didn't 
read  the  damn  thing  personally,  the  dip 
begins  to  rise.  If  several  actors  or  directors 
pass,  their  enthusiasm  goes  on  life  sup- 
port. If  you  get  a  nibble— as  we'd  gotten 
from  Dustin— spirits  lift.  If  and  when  he 
passes,  confidence  wanes  again,  and  even- 
tually, as  the  rejections  add  up,  finger- 
pointing  inevitably  follows.  "Who  the  fuck 
on  my  staff  liked  this  piece-of-shit  script 


even  Richard  Gere  thought  it  was  bad?" 

'sem'     Mm     gim     *,, 

"Do  you 
have  a  firm  offer  from  Fox?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,  but  they  said  they'd 
make  the  movie." 

"Harrison  does  not  read  without  a  firm 
pay-or-play  offer." 

"But  if  he  doesn't  read  it  he'll  never  know 
what  he  might  miss." 

"Fifteen  million  against  15  percent  of 
the  gross." 

"O.K.,  I'll  talk  to  Bill." 

"By  the  way,  Alan  Alda  is  looking  for 
something  good.  I  can  give  it  to  him  to 
read." 

"Gee,  thanks.  Let  me  talk  to  Mechanic." 

Dustin  Hoffman,  despite  all  of  his  past 
successes,  was  now,  as  they  say,  reading. 
This  euphemism  means  that  the  actor  is 
willing  to  look  at  scripts  without  a  firm 
offer  and,  if  he  is  interested,  to  meet  with 
the  producer  and  the  director.  This  is  par- 
ticularly good  news  for  the  studio,  espe- 
cially if  the  actor  loves  the  script  and  the 
studio  has  yet  to  commit.  The  leverage 
builds  exponentially  in  the  executives'  fa- 
vor. If  they  agree  to  make  the  movie,  they 
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may  be  able  to  reduce  the  actor's  price 
because  they  already  know  that  he  loves 
the  script.  Plus,  if  Mechanic  et  al.  decide 
not  to  make  the  movie,  even  if  the  actor 
is  begging,  they  lose  nothing  and  only 
have  to  make  some  apology  for  the  in- 
convenience. It's  the  agent  who  then  gets 
the  horror  call:  "What  kind  of  dickhead 
agent  would  send  me  a  script  that  the 
studio  won't  make  even  if  I  liked  it?" 
"But  . . .  but.  Dusty  ...  but  . . ."  That's 
why  agents  are  very,  very  careful  as  to 
how  they  distribute  the  material  to  their 
top  clients.  It's  the  Catch-22  of  packag- 
ing, with  the  producer  hopelessly  in  the 
middle,  staring  into  space  and  having  as 
much  control  over  the  situation  as  a  bus- 
boy  at  Spago's. 

Back  in  Dustin's  office,  another  two 
hours  had  passed,  and  we  still  had  not 
discussed  the  Mamet  script.  It's  not  that 
Dustin  was  avoiding  it;  he  just  seemed  to 
have  a  lot  of  tangential  interests.  We  talked 
about  sports,  current  events,  diet,  religion. 
He  even  gave  Lee  and  me  some  literature 
on  a  new  rabbi  who  had  captured  his 
imagination.  Intermittently,  he  would  glance 
at  my  ankles. 


came  to  put  the  chips  on  the  table,  I  was 
sure  he  wasn't  going  to  be  there,  and  I  was 
more  sure  I  would  have  even  less  hair  on 
my  ankles. 

Alec  Baldwin  might  be  in.  His  agent 
said  that  he  had  read  the  script  and 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  role  of  the 
duplicitous  fashion  photographer.  Lee  and 
I  greeted  the  news  with  measured  enthu- 
siasm. I  knew  that 
Alec  was  never  go- 
ing to  make  the  walls 
of  the  Fox  adminis- 
tration building  shake 
with  delight.  His  past 
success  was  spotty, 
and  there  were  rumors 
he  was  difficult.  At 
best,  I  thought.  Alec 
would  be  considered  a 
solid  "element"  but  not 
enough  of  a  reason  for 
Fox  to  pull  the  trigger. 
Still,  it  was  the  strongest 
nibble  so  far. 

We  agreed  to  meet 

M 


really  going  to  be  great."  "We're  so  damn 
excited."  "Did  I  already  tell  you  how 
much  I  love  your  work?  ...  Of  course  I 
did." 

Tlie  only  caveat  for  me— and  at  the  time 
I  did  not  lend  it  much  importance— was 
that  Alec  kept  avoiding  making  eye  contact 
with  Tamahori,  who,  after  all,  might  soon 
be  his  director.  I  thought  later  that  perhaps 
Alec  did  not 


trouble. 


"I  hear  he's  tr^ubl^'  "Beating  up  a  photographer  doesn't  make  you 

with  Alec  for  lunch  at  some  Anywoys,  It  wQs  iH  sclf-defense." 


1  wanted  to  make  a 
frontal  assault.  I  kept  looking  at  him,  think- 
ing. Fuck  me.  Are  you  going  to  make  this 
sucker  or  not?  But  producers  are  not  known 
for  raw  courage.  All  that  I  could  muster 
was  an  occasional  "That  is  so  interesting." 
"Really."  "Gosh,  I  feel  the  same  way— don't 
you,  Lee?"  Self-loathing  was  starting  to 
creep  in,  and  I  decided  to  leave  the  meet- 
ing, hoping  that  in  my  absence  Lee  and 
Dustin  would  address  the  script.  I  polite- 
ly rose  and  told  them  that  I  had  had  no 
idea  this  was  going  to  be  such  a  time- 
consuming  first  discussion,  blah  blah  blah, 
that  perhaps  they  could  carry  on  with- 
out me.  I  glanced  at  Lee,  giving  him  a  sig- 
nal with  my  eyes:  "Try  and  wrap  him  up, 
please."  Lee  looked  back  at  me,  as  if  to 
say,  "I'm  from  New  Zealand.  Don't  leave 
me  here  alone." 

When  I  was  in  the  elevator  it  occurred 
to  me  that  Dustin  had  made  one  reference 
to  the  script  about  an  hour  earlier.  He'd  said 
Bookworm  reminded  him  of  5/raH'  Dogs. 
Since  that  Peckinpah  movie  was  one  of  my 
favorites,  and  since  Dustin  was  so  fine  in  it, 
I  first  took  this  to  be  a  good  thing.  Wrong. 
He'd  done  this  part  already!  Of  course! 
Bookish  guy  with  a  pretty,  seductive  wife 
having  to  rise  to  the  occasion  when  the  go- 
ing got  brutal.  Dustin's  a  rich  man.  Why 
would  he  ever  do  the  same  part  again?  We 
could  spend  the  next  six  months  having 
nice  chats  with  Dustin,  but  when  the  time 


trendy  bistro  off  of  La  Ciene- 
ga.  Lee  and  I  got  there  early  to  strategize 
because  these  first  encounters  are  always 
tricky.  You  don't  know  if  the  actor  is  flirt- 
ing with  the  role  or  if  he  is  actually  hooked. 
But  that  first  lunch  does  give  you  some  in- 
dication as  to  how  the  dynamics  are  going 
to  work  if  the  movie  actually  gets  made.  Is 
this  going  to  be  an  easy  ride,  or  are  you  go- 
ing to  be  sliding  down  a  gravel  driveway  to- 
gether naked? 

When  Alec  arrived  at  the  table,  he  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  and  tie,  looking  as  if  he 
were  running  for  a  Long  Island  congres- 
sional seat.  Unable  to  camouflage  my  des- 
peration to  get  a  big-name  actor  to  com- 
mit, I  began  with  the  predictable  propitiat- 
ing smiles  and  nods.  "Gosh,  you  were  bril- 
liant in  blah  blah  blah"  and  "How  about 
that  speech  in  Glengarry"^  Oh,  man,  it  was 
an  aria  . . .  wasn't  it,  Lee?"  I  couldn't  con- 
trol myself  To  his  credit.  Alec  responded 
to  the  horseshit  flattery  by  saying  he  was  a 
particular  fan  of  David  Mamet's  writing 
and  would  be  eager  to  take  on  this  role. 
No  caveats.  Simple  as  that. 

Unfortunately,  this  all  happened  in  the 
first  five  minutes.  We  hadn't  even  ordered 
yet,  and  I  was  ready  to  call  for  the  check. 
It's  an  old  maxim  in  Hollywood:  Take  yes 
for  an  answer  and  quickly  leave  the  room. 
The  rest  of  the  lunch  was  made  up  of 
awkward  sound  bites  like,  "God,  this  is 


want  to  cozy  up  to 
Lee  too  soon.  Nonetheless,  there  was  som&i 
thing  in  the  air,  but  I  ignored  it.  My  job 
was  to  get  the  movie  made.  If  there  were 
going  to  be  difficulties,  we  would  deal  wit! 
them  down  the  road.  For  now,  we  had  i 
very  good  actor  eager  to  do  the  part. 


T 


he  next  day,  I  was  seated  in  Bill  Me 
chanic's  office  next  to  a  large  bowl  o 
soft  candies,  waiting  for  him  to  ge 
off"  the  phone.  I  would  start  each  meetin; 
swearing  to  Bill  that  I  would  not  touch  th(j 
candy.  It  was  the  kind  of  stuff  you'd  be  em'j 
barrassed  to  hand  out  on  Halloween.  Bu'[ 
the  anxiety  of  rarely  getting  what  I  wantec 
out  of  these  meetings  inevitably  forced  trn 
into  the  candy  bowl  within  minutes. 

"Good  news.  Alec  Baldwin  wants  ti 
play  the  photographer,"  I  opened  confi>| 
dently. 

"I  heard,"  Bill  said,  not  matching  m;  | 
enthusiasm. 

"He's  a  wonderful  actor." 

"He's  expensive." 

"He  has  lots  of  energy." 

"I  hear  he  hates  producers." 

"Who  doesn't  these  days?" 

"He  doesn't  sell  tickets." 

"What  about  Hunt  for  Red  October?' 

"That  was  a  lifetime  ago." 

"But  it  was  huge." 
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"What  kind  of  guy  walks  away  from  the 
sequel  after  such  a  big  hit  and  lets  Harri- 
son Ford  take  his  place?" 

I  reached  into  the  bowl  for  a  green  one. 

"Lee  and  I  think  he's  perfect  for  the  part." 

"I  hear  he's  trouble." 

"Beating  up  a  photographer  doesn't 
make  you  trouble.  Anyways,  it  was  in  self- 
defense." 

"He  can't  carry  a  movie." 

"Bill,  who  can  carry  a  movie?" 

"Tom  Cruise." 

"What  are  you  saying?" 


"Hey,  the  other  part's  the  real  star  of 
the  movie  anyway." 

"We  think  Alec's  kind  of  a  star." 
"Good.  Let's  find  another,  bigger  star." 
"Sure,  let's  find  a  bigger  star,"  I  said, 
reaching  into  the  candy  bowl  for  the  last 
time.  I  took  a  huge  handful  for  the  road. 


A 


fter  the  mandate  from  Mechanic,  I 
decided  to  talk  to  Robert  De  Niro. 
The  part  of  Charles  Morse,  the  ag- 
ing, shy,  erudite,  bookish  rich  man,  was 
not  a  role  you  would  immediately  feel  was 
smart  casting  for  De  Niro— unless  he 
thought  he  could  do  it.  Ever  since  Tlie  Un- 
touchables, in  which  he  played  Al  Capone, 
Bob  and  I  had  remained  close  friends. 
When  the  new  script  was  completed  I  had 
wanted  to  send  it  to  him,  but  he  was  so 
booked  up  with  other  pictures  that  the 
timing  was  bad.  It  would  have  been  too 
easy  for  him  to  say  no.  But  by  the  time 
Lee  and  I  had  slogged  through  the  pre- 
dictable turndowns,  the  timing  had  im- 
proved. I  gave  Bob  Bookworm  and  await- 
ed his  response. 

My  phone  rang. 

"Hey." 

"Hey." 


committing  to  the  material,  the  reading  is 
supposed  to  provide  some  special  insight. ' 
some  connection,  that  quietly  perusing  ; 
the  script  at  home  would  not  give.  It's  a ' 
high-stakes  game  with  very  sizable  deci- 
sions riding  on  its  outcome.  When  read- ' 
ings  go  bad,  not  only  do  you  lose  those  j 
actors  who  you  were  trying  to  attract,  bul 
you  might  also  lose  those  actors  who  arc 
already  committed.  In  this  case,  if  D« 
Niro  decided  Bookworm  was  not  for  him 
would  that  send  Baldwin  running  awaj 
as  well,  shrieking,  "Thank  the  Lord!  It'; 
only  a  scratch.  I'm  out  of  here"?  A  proj 
ect  can  quickly  skid  off  the  road  withou 
much  chance  of  recovery. 
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ur  reading,  with  Alec  and  Bob  ant 
a  couple  of  actors  performing  th( 
smaller  parts,  actually  went  O.K 
Though  Bob  read  his  part  in  an  expression 
less  monotone— he  didn't  want  to  maki 
any  "choices"  before  committing  to  thi 
part— I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  flicke 
of  interest  in  his  satisfied  grin  as  we  fin 
ished.  But  it  was  not  the  time  or  the  plac  ( 
to  ask  the  unaskable  "Are  you  going  ti 
agree  to  do  this  fucking  script  or      ( 
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"I'm  saying  if  you  can  find  a  star  for 
the  other  part,  then  maybe  we  can  match 
him  up  with  Alec." 

"I'm  always  one  star  short." 

"You  are  one  star  short." 

In  the  delicate  pas  de  deux  of  Holly- 
wood meetings,  this  was  a  positive  ex- 
change. Bill  was  basically  saying  that  he 
really  liked  the  material,  that  in  fact  he 
was  seriously  inclined  to  make  the  movie, 
but  that  he  needed  as  much  ammo  as  pos- 
sible. His  job  was  to  protect  against  the 
downside,  to  second-guess  everything,  and 
he  did  it  in  an  amiable  way.  My  general 
take  on  Bill  was  that  for  al!  he  liked  to  talk 
numbers— grosses,  preview  scores,  etc.— he 
seemed  to  care  about  movies,  and  he 
even  seemed  to  like  the  people  who  made 
the  movies,  unlikely  attributes  for  an  ex- 
ecutive in  this  day.  But  I  also  knew  he 
wanted  Bookworm  to  be  more  than  a  good 
movie;  he  wanted  and  needed  a  hit.  Who 
could  blame  him?  I  needed  a  hit  as  well. 

"Bill,  why  don't  we  make  a  deal  with 
Alec  now  and  make  it  subject  to  finding 
the  other  guy?" 

"We  can  explore  it,  but  I  would  also 
have  to  make  the  offer  subject  to  a  budget." 

"Well,  then  Fox  wouldn't  be  bound  at 
all." 

"That's  right."  He  smiled. 

"Gee." 


"What'd  ya  think?" 

"I  like  it." 

"How  much?" 

"I  like  it."   • 

"How  about  Alec  Baldwin  for  the  pho- 
tographer?" 

"I  like  him." 

"Great.  Let's  do  it." 

"I  like  it.  It's  got  some  good  things  in  it." 

"Great.  Let's  go." 

"I  think  we  need  a  reading." 

"But  you  just  read  it." 

"I  think  we  should  have  a  reading.'' 

"Let  me  read  it  to  you  over  the  phone." 

"We  should  have  a  reading.'' 

When  he  agreed  to  do  The  Untouch- 
ables, he  had  not  asked  for  a  reading.  This 
response  was  a  bit  better  than  being  on 
life  support,  but  it  was  way  too  soon  to 
open  the  Veuve  Clicquot. 

"Fine.  Let's  have  a  reading." 

"You  set  it  up.  It  would  be  nice  if  Alec 
was  there." 

"I  hate  readings." 

"Set  up  a  reading." 

"Fine." 

For  those  of  you  unfamiliar  with  a 
reading,  this  is  different  from  when  an 
actor  is  reading  without  an  offer.  This 
sort  of  reading  is  when  several  actors  sit 
around  a  table  and  read  the  script  out 
loud.  If  you  are  an  actor  or  a  director 
who  is  grappling  with  the  question  of 


what?"  Bryan  Lourd,  one 
of  Bob's  agents  at  CAA,  was  there.  V 
walked  out  nodding  with  an  inscrutab 
expression,  and  whispered  to  me,  "I'll  c; 
you  later."  Alec  seemed  happy.  He  kne 
that  he  was  going  to  cream  his  part  if  v 
ever  did  get  the  movie  off  the  groun 
And  Lee  and  I  were  cautiously  pleased, 
we  discovered  nothing,  we  at  least  co 
firmed  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  ve 
compelling  story.  We  just  had  to  ca 
Morse  and  get  the  money. 

I  met  Bob  later  for  a  drink.  I  knew 
soon  as  I  saw  him  walk  in  that  he  was  n 
going  to  do  the  part.  You  learn  to  read  t 
signals.  It's  not  what  he  does;  it's  what 
doesn't  do.  It's  in  his  eyes. 
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"Don't  say  anything.  I  can  tell  it's  over.' 

"What?" 

"You're  not  gonna  commit." 

"I  like  it." 

"There's  a  problem." 

"The  bear  worries  me." 

"The  bear?!" 

"The  bear." 

"Y'sure  it's  not  Alec  or  Lee?" 

"For  now,  it's  the  bear." 

"What  part  of  the 
bear?" 

"You  know,  fight 
ing  with  a  fake  bear. 
Might  not  work." 

"We're  gonna  use  a  real 
bear  some  of  the  time." 

"A  real  bear  is  interesting." 

"Well,  then  we're  gonna 
use  a  real  bear  a  lot." 

A  beat. 

"The  bear  ...  the  bear  still  concerns  me." 

There  was  no  sense  in  belaboring  this. 
Bob  was  not  going  to  do  the  movie. 


seen  Tamahori's  first  movie,  thought  it  was 
excellent,  and  was  ready  to  approve  him. 

Check! 

All  that  was  left  was  Fox's  endorsement. 

It  had  become  evident  over  the  last  few 
months  that  Peter  Chernin,  Mechanic's 
boss,  was  increasingly  taking  himself  out 
of  the  line  of  fire.  Where  he  used  to  di- 
rectly engage  in  the  major  green-light  deci- 
sions, now  Mechanic  was  the  only  one  in 


While  I  was  trying  to  get  this  small  movie  launched, 
Fox  was  completely  distracted  by  Titanic 

«3opdtimetogetso^i^„^ 
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was 


Rick  Nicita,  Anthony  Hopkins's  agent, 
called  to  say  his  client  wanted  the 
part  of  Charles  Morse.  This  was  a 
particularly  good  call  because  there  were 
no  strings  attached,  no  qualifications.  Hop- 
kins had  signed  off  on  the  script,  loved 
;he  idea  of  doing  it  with  Alec  Baldwin,  had 


the  room.  Chernin  was  exhibiting 
expert  Teflon  instincts.  He  had  no  choice. 
Titanic  was  in  the  middle  of  production, 
and  the  costs  were  staggering  out  of  con- 
trol. While  I  was  trying  to  get  this  small 
movie  launched.  Fox  was  completely  ab- 
sorbed and  distracted  by  James  Cameron. 
With  that  chaos  swirling,  the  decisions  that 
had  to  be  made  on  other  movies  seemed 
less  monumental. 


It  was  a  good  time  to  get  something 
done. 

Putting  Tony  Hopkins  and  Alec  Bald- 
win together  for  the  first  time  was  excel- 
lent casting  from  a  creative  point  of  view. 
Both  were  extraordinary  actors.  Both  were 
perfectly  suited  for  their  respective  roles- 
it  was  an  exciting  combination.  The  only 
hitch  (and  I  knew  that  it  would  surface 
soon)  was  the  perception  that  Anthony 
Hopkins  doesn't  real- 
ly "sell  tickets,"  a  Hol- 
lywood euphemism  for 
"He  isn't  Tom  Hanks." 
Who  is? 
I  came  up  with  an  ingenious 
way  to  sell  this  stew. 
'Bill,  I've  got  a  theory." 

"Oh,  here  it  comes." 
"One  plus  one  equals 
three." 

"I  don't  get  it." 
"One  plus  one  equals 
three.  Don't  you  think  one  Hopkins  and 
one  Baldwin  together  for  the  first  time  on 
the  screen  equal  one  Harrison  Ford?" 
"No.  Absolutely  not." 
"Bill,  together  these  guys  are  going  to 
sell  tickets.  I  feel  the  sizzle." 

"They  might  . . .  but  I'm  certain  Harri- 
son Ford  will." 

Obviously,  my  little  theory  wasn't  the 
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catalyst  that  got  Bill  to  agree  to  a  start 
date  and  a  budget  of  $30  million.  Over 
the  last  several  weeks  he  had  been  pushing 
Lee  and  me  to  deliver  the  best  possible 
package  without  putting  Fox  at  risk.  He 
knew  Hopkins  and  Baldwin  were  as  far  as 
we  were  going  to  get.  And  that  wasn't  too 
shabby.  Making  it  for  $30  million  would 
be  right  at  the  risk  line  for  this  kind  of  pic- 
ture. What  with  video,  DVD,  foreign,  and 
cable,  it  would  only  have  to  perform  mod- 
estly in  the  United  States  for  Fox  to  get  its 
investment  back.  Even  though  the  picture 
might  lack  the  sexiness  of  a  Brad  Pitt  movie 
or  the  grandness  of  a  Titanic,  it  was  still  a 
good  piece  of  business.  Not  all  pictures 
are  going  to  feel  like  slam  dunks.  With  this 
cast.  Bill  could  commiserate  with  Chernin, 
and  neither  would  be  called  out  for  em- 
barrassing themselves. 

Canmore,  a  picturesque  small  town 
nestled  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
about  90  miles  west  of  the  Calgary 
airport,  was  chosen  as  the  production 
headquarters  for  Bookworm.  With  tower- 
ing mountains  and  expansive  forests,  it 
was  an  ideal  location  to  film  an  outdoor- 
adventure  picture.  We  decided  to  build  a 
lodge  on  a  nearby  lake,  and  the  rest  of 
the  locations  would  be  found  primarily  in 


studio  execs  came  when  they  were  as- 
sured that  the  incident  was  covered  by 
insurance.  The  calls  to  Tony  were  "Get 
well  soon,  big  guy,"  while  the  calls  to  us 
were  "What's  our  deductible?  What's 
our  deductible?!" 

There  was  another  problem,  however, 
one  that  had  a  far-reaching  and  damp- 
ening effect  on  the  morale  of  the  whole 
shoot.  Ten  days  before  the  start  of  prin- 
cipal photography,  Lee  decided  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  take  one  more  look  at 
the  script.  He  called  for  a  reading  with 
the  main  cast  and  crew  members  to  take 
place  the  following  morning.  A  final  run- 
through  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  director  to  examine  the  script  as  a 
whole.  There  is  an  old  showbiz  maxim  that 
once  shooting  starts,  making  a  movie  is 
like  eating  an  elephant  with  a  teaspoon- 
one  nibble  at  a  time.  A  last  look  at  the 
script  before  you  lose  perspective  can  be  a 
good  idea.  Since  everyone  in  the  room  al- 
ready has  a  job,  these  readings  are  usually 
relaxed  and  fun. 

Seated  around  a  conference-room  table 
were  Tamahori;  File  Macpherson,  who 
landed  the  cameo  part  of  Hopkins's  tro- 
phy wife;  Harold  Perrineau,  who  was  play- 


ty  pounds  heavier  than  he  had  been  ai 
our  lunch,  combined  with  the  flowing- 
gray  beard,  he  had  completely  stripped 
himself  of  his  leading-man  looks.  The  ef- 
fect made  him  seem  older  than  Hopkins. 
No  longer  the  predatory,  attractive  Lo- 
thario the  character  was  at  the  outset  of 
the  story.  Alec  looked  like  the  beaten  man 
who  was  to  be  bested  by  a  bookworm  out 
in  the  wilds.  What  a  clever  and  effective 
way  to  explore  the  character,  I  thought- 
by  experiencing  the  end  first. 

As  they  started  going  through  the  script. 
Alec  and  Tony  took  the  material  to  new 
heights.  Listening  to  these  actors  read  Mam- 
et"s  stuff  was  like  watching  butter  melt 
Everyone  applauded  at  the  end.  We  briefl) 
talked  about  some  minor  script  changes  tc 
take  up  with  Mamet,  and  the  reading  was 
adjourned. 

As  Lee  and  I  walked  to  our  cars  we  re 
viewed  the  situation: 

"What's  with  the  beard  thing?"  I  asked 

"Don't  know." 

"Did  you  tell  him  to  shave?" 

"I'm  going  to  bring  it  up,  but  I  haven" 
done  it  yet." 

"If  he  doesn't  shave.  Fox  will  go  nuts." 

"We  have  a  week.  I'm  sure  he  plans  oi 
shaving." 


"If  Fox  thoughf  Alec  was  going  to  enter  thrfighroverweight  and  bearded. 

his  price  would  have  been  two  free  dinners  af'^ogoj 


the  surrounding  wilds.  The  actual  shoot- 
ing of  the  movie,  compressed  to  a  55-day 
schedule,  went  along  ratlier  uneventfully. 
There  were  the  occasional  complications 
that  occur  when  you  are  using  an  1.800- 
pound  real  bear.  But,  all  in  all,  our  "Bart 
the  bear"  was  a  total  pro.  He  could  give 
us  several  different  looks,  growl  on  com- 
mand, and  even  do  comedy  if  it  was  re- 
quired. An  animatronic  bear,  which  we 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
construct,  turned  out  to  be  less  eflective. 
Next  to  a  real  bear  who  can  "act,"  a  robot 
bear  becomes  extremely  artificial.  As  film- 
ing progressed,  the  fake  bear  spent  more 
and  more  time  in  the  prop  truck. 

A  brief  scare  did  occur  during  film- 
ing. Hopkins,  who  was  taking  painkillers 
for  a  pinched  nerve  in  his  neck,  went 
down  with  hypothermia  after  spending 
several  hours  in  freezing  water  re-enacting 
the  plane  crash.  Apparently,  the  painkillers 
were  so  deadening  that  he  couldn't  feel 
the  cold.  While  in  the  hospital  for  the 
hypothermia,  the  pain  from  his  neck  be- 
came so  acute  that  an  immediate  opera- 
tion was  necessary.  This  shut  down  pro- 
duction for  several  days.  As  you  might 
imagine,  despite  all  of  the  genuine  con- 
cern for  our  star,  the  real  relief  for  the 


ing  the  photographer's  as- 
sistant; L.  Q.  Jones,  as  the  lodge  owner; 
Don  McAlpine,  the  cinematographer;  the 
script  girl;  and  myself.  Then  Alec  and 
Tony  entered  the  room.  For  those  working 
behind  the  scenes  on  a  movie,  seeing  the 
stars  together  for  the  first  time  can  be 
heady  stuff.  After  the  first  week  of  pho- 
tography the  exhilaration  quickly  turns  to 
work  and  becomes  old  hat.  but  in  those 
initial  few  days  we  are  reduced  to  hopeless 
fans.  And,  in  an  odd  way,  you  can  sense 
that  the  performers  feel  the  same  sense  of 
awe  for  each  other. 

I  had  just  arrived  from  New  York,  and 
I  hadn't  seen  Alec  since  that  reading 
with  De  Niro  several  months  before.  Sur- 
prisingly, Alec  was  now  wearing  a  full 
beard.  Not  just  your  average  beard,  ei- 
ther—this beard  had  run  amok.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  entered  a  Grizzly  Adams  look- 
alike  contest.  I  assumed  he  probably  want- 
ed to  see  what  he  was  going  to  look  like 
when  he  was  stranded  out  in  the  wilds 
for  several  weeks.  Like  any  diligent  ac- 
tor, particularly  someone  as  intense  as 
Alec,  he  was  simply  exploring  the  char- 
acter. It  had  an  interesting  impact.  Twen- 


"I  thought  so  when  he  walked  in.  Bui 
after  seeing  him  read,  I  sensed  this  is  goinj 
to  be  his  look." 

"We  got  time." 

"Lee,  let  me  explain  the  Fox  situatior  I 
They  didn't  really  want  to  hire  this  guy  i 
the  first  place.  The  guy  cost  $5  million,  fc  | 
God's  sake." 

"Hey,  that's  your  department." 

"If  Mechanic  thought  Alec  was  goin-l 
to  enter  this  fight  overweight,  beardecf 
and  old,  his  price  would  have  been  tw  [ 
free  dinners  at  Spago  and  10  percent  c 
the  net."  j 

"I'll  tell  Alec  tomorrow  he's  got  to  shave 

"I've  got  a  bad  feeling." 

"He's  probably  just  getting  into  character 

"Here's  hoping,  because  otherwise  Fox  > 
demographics  for  this  movie  will  be  limite ; 
to  retirement  villages  in  Boca  Raton." 

Lee  looked  at  his  watch.  "I've  got  tj 
go  check  on  the  mechanical  bear." 

Later,  as  I  visited  one  of  the  location 
the  clean  air  and  the  e.xhilaration  of  tl 
scenery  overtook  any  darker  thoughts, 
fact,  for  a  brief  moment,  I  was  consume 
by  the  producer's  ultimate  perk.  To  be 
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THE    PRODUCER 


such  a  beautiful  spot,  watch  a  movie  get 
made,  and  get  paid  for  it  was  a  sinful  plea- 
sure. Don't  get  me  wrong:  being  able  to 
occasionally  tell  an  agent  or  an  executive, 
"I'm  sorry,  I'm  going  to  have  to  pass— go 
fuck  yourself"  is  also  a  guilty  pleasure  that 
ranks  high  on  the  Hollywood  ladder.  But 
the  serenity  of  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
majestic  Rockies,  on  someone  else's  dime, 
was  the  brass  ring. 


J 


M 


otherfucker.  motherfucker!" 
"But,  Alec,  if  you  ..." 

"MOTHERFUCKING  mOvie  PRO- 
DUCER. I  knew  this  was  coming,  the  bull- 
shit Hollywood  mentality  telling  me  . . . 
motherfucker!" 

Alec  calmly  placed  his  leather  jacket 
on  an  empty  chair  near  the  rear  wall  of 
the  wardrobe  trailer.  The  two  girls  who 
were  fitting  him  were  directly  in  the  line 
of  fire.  They  remained  frozen.  It  had  been 
three  days,  and  Lee  was  unable  to  pop 
the  question,  so  I  finally  jumped  in  with 
my  best  version  of  "When's  the  beard 
going  to  go?"  I  looked  over  at  Lee,  who 
was  seated  next  to  me  at  the  fitting  table, 
trying  to  absorb  the  magnitude  of 


I  felt  for  Lee.  Both  of  us  knew  that  di- 
recting this  guy,  under  these  conditions, 
wasn't  going  to  be  easy.  I  also  felt  for  Alec. 
He  had  had  something  in  mind  when  he 
grew  that  beard.  Even  if  we  felt  it  was 
wrong,  he  was  committed  to  it.  Having  to 
make  a  change  like  that  becomes  personal. 

I  called  Mechanic  to  make  him  aware 
of  the  situation.  He  was  unequivocal.  If 
Alec  didn't  cut  the  beard,  we  would  have 
to  shut  down  the  production  until  he  was 
replaced.  Mechanic  recommended  Bill 
Pullman,  who  had  just  had  a  large  part  in 
Fox's  Iiulependence  Day.  Bill  thought  Pull- 
man would  probably  love  to  work  with 
Mamet  material  and  with  Hopkins  and, 
more  important,  would  probably  do  it  for 
no  money.  I  could  tell  that  Mechanic  was 
getting  re\ved  up  about  the  thought  of 
saving  millions  of  dollars.  But  Alec  was 
still  a  brilliant  actor  and  Lee  and  I  wanted 
him.  Hell,  his  performance  in  the  wardrobe 
trailer  alone  proved  that  he  was  perfect  for 
the  part. 

But  we  were  running  out  of  time.  It  was 
Thursday.  Monday  morning  we  were  sup- 
posed to  start  shooting.  Bill  recommended 


"I'll  get  back  to  you." 
Click. 

"We  got  till  Monday,"  I  explained  to  the  | 
dead  line. 

Traditionally,  the  first  day  of  shooting] 
is  an  exciting  and  tension-filled  time. 
It  is  the  milestone  that  says,  "This  baby  I 
is  launched.  There  will  be  no  going  back." 
The  studio  usually  sends  you  a  basket  of 
fruit  or  a  leather  folder.  Past  acrimony  is 
replaced  with  sentiments  such  as  "Break  a 
leg"  or  "Knock  'em  dead."  Unfortunately, 
when  Monday  morning  arrived,  we  were 
still  uncertain  if  Alec  was  going  to  show  I 
up  without  the  beard  and  ready  for  work.  I 
Many  calls  were  traded,  but  not  even  his  I 
lawyer  knew  where  this  was  going.  The] 
entire  cast  and  crew  were  caught  up  in  the 
suspense. 

As  we  huddled  by  the  frozen  lake  preparJ 
ing  to  film  the  first  setup.  Alec  finally  ar-1 
rived  in  a  large  S.U.V.  and  quickly  walkec 
into  his  trailer.  Lee  and  I  only  caught  £ 
glimpse,  but  he  was  clean-shaven.  The  crewj 
were  about  to  cheer,  but  they  knew  better  { 
Our  feel- 


,  tried  to  stand  off  in  the  distance,  slightly  hidden  by  one  of  the  large  fir  trees. 


the  explosion.  It 
wasn't  quite  the  response  for  which  we  had 
hoped. 

"But  . . .  you  get  to  grow  the  beard  back 
once  ..." 

"No-talent  motherfucking  . . .  How 
predictable  to  see  that  good  old  Holly- 
wood integrity  at  work."  He  walked 
over  to  the  wardrobe  stand,  feinted  a  kick, 
and  then  decided  to  let  one  go.  The  fitting 
girls  fled  from  the  trailer. 

"Integrity!!  Producer,  my  ass!" 

Due  to  lack  of  courage,  or  maybe  just 
my  genetic  propensity  to  protect  the  bot- 
tom line,  I  tried  to  restrain  myself  "Alec, 
if  you  want  to  talk  about  integrity  . . .  let's 
talk  about  integrity.  If  you  want  to  talk 
about  integrity!"  But  there  I  went.  Up, 
up,  and  away.  I  couldn't  help  myself.  I 
made  the  ultimate  mistake.  I  began  to  take 
this  personally.  "I'm  willing  to  stack  my 
last  five  pictures  against  your  last  five  pic- 
tures. Let's  go." 

He  moved  toward  me  and  banged  his 
fist  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  makeshift 
table.  It  started  to  buckle.  "Motherfucker," 
he  whispered.  Then,  with  impeccable  tim- 
ing, he  turned  and  left  the  trailer. 

Lee  and  I  peered  at  each  other,  our  faces 
knotted  into  twisted  grins.  Dignity  was  an 
affectation. 

"I  don't  think  he  expects  to  shave,"  I 
said. 

"You  can  say  that,"  Lee  added. 


I  didn't  want  my  presence  to  come  off  as  gloating. 


that  I  draw  the  line  in  the  sand  with  Alec's 
agent,  John  Barnham,  from  the  William 
Morris  office. 

"You're  kidding  me."  John  said. 

"No,  John,  I'm  not  kidding." 

I  could  hear  it  in  his  voice,  a  slight 
death  rattle.  I  was  asking  him  to  be  the 
bearer  of  bad  news  and  John,  who  was  an 
experienced  agent,  knew  what  that  meant. 
Alec  was  a  mercurial  client,  but  Alec  also 
paid  lots  of  commissions.  For  several  sec- 
onds John  remained  silent.  He  was  mulling 
it  over  in  his  head:  "Oh,  I  see  . . .  Now  I 
have  to  call  my  crazed  client,  a  man  who 
has  the  same  affection  for  agents  as  Hitler 
had  for  Jews,  and  tell  him  to  lop  off  his 
beard  or  he  will  be  fired  by  the  studio 
and  sued  for  millions  of  dollars  . . .  piece 
a  cake." 

"Have  you  told  him  about  the  shutting- 
down  thing?"  he  asked  out  loud. 

"No.  John,  he  left  before  we  had  a 
chance." 

"What  about  lawsuit?  Did  you  men- 
tion the  word  'lawsuit'?" 

"I  didn't  feel  it  was  the  right  time." 

I  could  hear  his  breathing  getting  heav- 
ier. He  knew  he  had  to  put  on  the  blind- 
fold and  get  a  cigarette.  I  didn't  envy  him. 

"Hey,  that's  why  you  get  the  big  bucks," 
I  said,  trying  to  lighten  up  the  call. 


ings  were  mixed.  We  were  pleased  that  w( 
were  going  to  get  on  with  it,  but  painecil 
that  with  Alec  so  pissed  off  the  next  lir 
weeks  could  be  difficult.  I  remember  wheij 
he  finished  with  hair  and  makeup  and  ar  | 
rived  on  the  set.  I  tried  to  stand  off  in  thij 
distance,  slightly  hidden  by  one  of  the  larg»i 
fir  trees.  I  didn't  want  my  presence  to  comn 
off  as  gloating.  As  the  first  shot  with  Tonjj 
Alec,  and  Harold  Perrineau  was  in  final 
rehearsal  by  the  camera,  I  couldn't  hel|| 
but  notice  that  when  Lee  was  talking  Alev 
would  only  look  at  Hopkins.  Direct  ey  I 
contact  between  Tamahori  and  Baldwiil 
remained  nonexistent  for  the  rest  of  th 
shoot.  John  Burnham  would  pay  the  ultij 
mate  price  by  losing  his  client. 

Months  later,  I  asked  an  actor  frieni^ 
of  mine  why  Alec  would  have  been  so  ir  I 
sistent  on  not  shaving  his  beard.  Whaj 
sort  of  funky  Stanislavsky  decision  woul' 
make  him  so  committed?  My  friend  saic  I 
without  hesitation,  "Alec  probably  thougl" 
he  was  a  little  too  heavy  and  he  didn't  lik  [ 
the  way  his  chin  looked." 

Once  a  movie  is  completed,  it  get  | 
turned  over,  so  to  speak,  to  the  ma 
keting  "wizards,"  whose  job  it  is  1 1 
sell  the  thing.  With  all  the  precariousne; 
of  the  business,  you  would  think  that  th 
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THE    PRODUCER 


people  who  have  these  jobs  would  get 
hired  and  fired  like  fast-food  workers,  but 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  only  one  safer  than  a  studio  head  is 
the  head  of  marketing.  Nothing  is  ever  his 
fault.  If  a  movie  works,  it  had  a  goddamn 
great  campaign.  If  a  movie  fails,  well,  you 
get  the  drill:  the  movie  had  an  incurable 
cancer.  The  doctor  tried  his  best,  but  it 
was  God's  will. 

And  so,  after  Bob  Harper,  Fox's  head 
of  marketing,  saw  an  early  rough  cut  of 
Bookworm,  he  told  me  it  was  a  very  good 
movie,  but,  of  course,  he  had  some  grave 
concerns.  I'm  quite  sure  he 
gave  the  same  re- 
sponse to  Chemin,  Me- 
chanic, et  al.  First,  he 
said,  we  were  going  to 
have  to  do  something 
about  the  title,  since 
his  gut  told  him  it  was 
going  to  turn  people  off. 
Every  time  he  uttered 
the  word  Bookworm,  his 
face  would  pucker.  And, 
by  the  way,  Harper  want- 
ed everyone  to  know  that 
the  demographics  were 
shit.  Hadn't  we  realized 
that  the  favorable  audience 
for  Tony  Hopkins  and 
Alec  Baldwin  skewed  over 


Wikkruess  Now 

Deadlnmt 

Deadfall 

On  the  Precipice 

Over  the  Precipice 

Edge 

Tlie  Edge 

Oil  the  Edge 

Tlie  Bear  Roared 

The  Bear  and  the  Brain 

Bloody  Betrayal 

At  one  time  or  another  we  had  every- 
thing on  this  list  but  If  You  Come  to  See 
This  Shitstorm,  We'll  Par  You. 


According  to  my  calculations,  if  the  analyses  were  right, 


became  apparent  that  the  domestic 
gross  of  our  picture  would  settle  around 
$30  million.  Hardly  a  smash  hit,  and  yet 
not  a  total  wipeout.  Compared  with  re- 
cent Fox  debacles  such  as  Firestorm,  The  I 
Newton  Boys,  or  Chain  Reaction,  we  looked  | 
virginal. 

When  I  saw  Mechanic  from  my  I 
office  window  on  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing the  opening,  I  was  more 
than  aware  that  we  hadn't  spoken  since  I 
Friday.  He  was  alone,  making  the  long] 
trek  from  the  admin- 
istration building  to  the  I 
commissary,  dwarfedl 
by  the  kitschy  muralsl 
painted  on  the  sides  ol 
the  large  soundstages.  Ah 
he  passed  under  thel 
60-foot-high  rendering! 
of  Darth  Vader  dueling  [ 
Luke  Skywalker,  I  decid 
ed  to  intercept  him  anc 
commiserate. 

"Hey,  Bill.  How's  i'[ 
going?" 

"It's  lunchtime." 
"Sure  is." 

He  didn't  look  quite  s(  | 
sanguine  up  close. 

"I  know.  I  know.  It's  no  J 
a  homer,  but  I'm  thinking  | 
ground-rule  double." 

"We're  projecting  th(| 
movie  to  lose  $10  million,'' 


30?  And,  surely,  everyone  knew 

that  movies  with  lots  of  action 

skewed  under  30.  According  to 

my  calculations,   if  Harper's  analyses 

were  right,  there  would  be  no  age  group 

interested  in  seeing  this  movie. 

Since  marketing  is  the  last  stop  on  a 
film's  journey,  however,  the  natural  incli- 
nation is  to  not  piss  off  the  marketing 
guys.  Once  Harper  had  given  me  his  dire 
prognosis,  I  was  eager  to  be  polite  and 
ooze  gratitude. 

"Tell  me  what  we  should  do.  Bob." 

"Well,  for  starters,  let's  change  that  ti- 
tle .. .  "  He  was  about  to  say  Bookworm. 
but  the  word  had  become  too  distasteful. 

"Hey,  whatever  works,  you  know  me." 

I  should  have  lost  my  producer's  license 
with  that  remark. 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  while  a  trailer 
was  being  cut  and  difTerent  one-sheet  post- 
ers were  being  prepared,  numerous  lists  of 
titles  were  made.  Here  are  some  of  the 
choices: 

Wild 

Wilder 

The  Wild 

Into  the  Wild 


.  ^  ^  ^  ^^^Hf^         .^HBV  -xtaatam  r> 

there  would  be  no  age  group  interested  in  seeing  this  mo\ 


I  read  the  list  to  Mamet  over  the  phone. 
When  I  finished,  he  was  only  able  to  utter, 
"Oh.  God." 

Those  of  you  who  saw  this  film  on  TV 
or  happened  to  drift  into  your  local 
cineplex  know  that  we  settled  on 
The  Edge.  As  with  most  collective  deci- 
sions made  in  the  name  of  creativity,  we 
ended  up  choosing  a  banal  solution  which, 
by  definition,  would  be  the  least  provoca- 
tive and  the  least  objectionable.  Years 
later,  I  remain  so  dithered  by  the  process 
that  I  can  only  refer  to  the  film  as  "the 
bear  movie." 

To  my  taste,  it  provided  some  truly 
memorable  scenes  between  Hopkins  and 
Baldwin,  supported  by  remarkable  writ- 
ing and  able  directing.  For  its  opening 
weekend  in  September  1997,  the  film 
grossed  $7.7  million  on  2,351  screens,  put- 
ting it  in  fourth  place.  (The  No.  1  movie. 
The  Peacemaker,  grossed  $12.3  million.) 
No  one  from  the  studio  called  Tamahori 
or  me  with  the  news.  Four  weeks  later,  it 


he  said  stoically. 

"Really." 

"That's  right." 

"You  know  this  even  before  it's  releasee 
internationally?" 

"That's  right." 

"Even  before  the  DVD  comes  out?" 

"Pretty  much." 

"What  if ...  " 

"Hear  me,  we're  going  to  lose  money.'i 

I  assumed,  with  that  sort  of  forecast 
Mechanic  must  be  smarting  from  hi 
Murdoch/Chernin-inflicted  rope  burns.  > 

We  eyed  each  other,  both  of  us  awk 
ward  and  unfulfilled.  Throughout  th 
entire  production.  Bill  had  remained 
supportive  and  generous  influence.  Hi 
disappointment  was  genuine.  In  the  em 
however,  he  was  a  victim  and  a  slave  t 
the  numbers. 

He  kept  walking. 

I  wanted  to  keep  it  cheery  by  addinj 
"Say,  Bill,  maybe  we  can  call  it  an  infiel 
single?" 

But  I  decided  to  let  it  go.  D 
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AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  21,  actor      ; 

PROVENANCE:  Newcastle,  England.  SHOT  TOi  • 

FAME:  In  the  English  production  of  Queer  osl    , 

Folk,  playing  a  15-year-old  with  a  taste  for 
older  men  and  a  penchant  for  finding  himself 
in,  shall  we  say,  compromising  positions. 
"My  mom  thinks  anything  I  do  is  O.K.,  but 
my  dad  is  a  tougher  sell."  OFF  TO  THE  U.S.:.    1 
Hunnam  currently  stars  on  Judd  Apatow's 
Fox  comedy,  Undeclared.  He'll  soon 
be  seen  in  movie  theaters  in  Oscar-winning 
screenwriter  Stephen  Goghan's  directorial 
debut,  Abandon,  opposite  Katie  Holmes,  and 
in  the  title  role  of  director  Doug  McGrath''s 
take  on  the  Dickens  classic  Nicholas  Nickleby. 
GOT  HITCHED:  To  actress  Kate  Towne  (the 
daughter  of  famed  screenwriter  Roberti 
Towne),  who  graced  this  page  a  year  ogo.i 
MEETING  CUTE,  YOUNG-HOLLYWOOD-I 
STYLE:  "I  had  lunch  at  Mr.  Chow's  my 
second  day  here,  and  I  met  Kate.  Three  weeksi 
later  I  met  her  again  at  a  Dawson'^,Qreekn 
audition.  We  were  married  two  we 

in  Vegas"  ENJOYING  MARRIED  LIFE? 
"We're  filing  for  divorce,"  -KRiSTA  smith 
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Kathleen  Turner's  torrid  performance  in  Body  Heat 
established  her  as  a  Grade  A  American  sex  symbol. 
She  then  went  on  to  become  the  top  female  box- 
office  star  in  the  world.  As  she  makes  a  dramatic 
turn  on  Broadway  this  month  in  Tlie  Graduate,  Turner  sounds 
off  on  seducing  Jason  Biggs  onstage,  her  triumph  over  illness, 
and  that  famous  sultry  voice. 

George  Wayne:  Haven't  you  graduated  from  The  Graduate.^  Why 
revisit  the  role? 

Kathleen  Turner:  I'm  finding  it  quite  fresh  with  a  whole  new 
cast.  Working  with  American  young  people,  as  opposed  to  the 
British— who  were  terrific— the  rhythm  is  very  different. 
G.W.  Are  you  taking  it  all  off  again? 


Mrs.  Turner,  are  you  trying  to  seduce  me? 


K.T.  It's  in  the  script.  But  it's  very  discreet— very  short,  actually. 
G.W.  Is  that  the  showpiece,  the  piece  de  resistance? 
K.T.  No,  not  at  all.  It  happens  very  early  in  the  play.  The  more 
we  rehearsed  it,  the  more  we  realized  that  we  needed  something 
that  shocking  to  Benjamin  to  create  the  impetus  for  the  whole  sto- 
ry. It's  not  my  favorite  thing  in  the  world,  but  I  do  think  it's  right. 
G.W.  /  was  reading  somewhere  where  someone  called  your  London 
Mrs.  Robinson  a  one-note  performance. 

K.T.  Oh,  rubbish.  The  reviews  were  extraordinarily  wonderful. 
We  never  had  an  empty  seat.  We  broke  all  West  End  records. 
G.W.  //  should  be  easy  trying  to  seduce  Jason  Biggs. 
K.T.  I  haven't  been  having  any  trouble  so  far. 
G.W.  Once  upon  a  time  your  movie  career  was  on  a  roll.  Body 
Heat,  Romancing  the  Stone,  Prizzi's  Honor,  The  Jewel  of  the 
Nile.  By  the  time  Peggy  Sue  Got  Married  came  around,  you  were 
probably  the  most  popular  actress  in  the  world. 
K.T.  Oh,  I  was  the  biggest  box-office  woman  in  the  world  then! 
G.W.  And  then:  kaput!  Your  career  went  off  a  precipice. 
K.T.  Oh,  you  know,  I  really  don't  understand  why  you  talk  like 
that!  Unless  you're  just  trying  to  be  provocative. 
G.W.  Let's  just  face  the  facts,  Katherine. 

K.T.  Kathleen!  The  facts  are  that  I  have  continued  to  work 
nonstop. 

G.W.  In  the  90s,  as  compared  with  the  80s? 
K.T.  After  Serial  Mom  . . . 
G.W.  Which—sorry— was  your  Mommie  Dearest. 
K.T.  Oh,  you're  wrong.  Certainly  in  Europe  it  was  a  hugely  suc- 
cessful film.  Right  after  Serial  Mom.  I  was  diagnosed  with  rheu- 
matoid arthritis.  For  several  years  that  was  my  major  battle.  I 
did  films  that  were  not  too  demanding  physically.  They'd  told 
me  I  was  going  to  be  in  a  wheelchair  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I 
said,  "I  don't  think  so."  When  I  started  to  get  more  mobility,  I 
came  back  to  theater,  mostly.  It's  time  I  got  back  in  front  of  the 
camera,  but,  frankly,  I  love  the  theater. 

G.W.  You  and  Betty  Bacall  should  do  a  movie  together,  if  only  so 
that  we  could  hear  the  badinage  between  those  two  magical  voices. 
K.T.  We  have  such  fun  with  our  low  voices  every  time  we  meet.  It's 
like,  "Good  evening.  Miss  Bacall."  "Good  evening.  Miss  Turner." 
G.W.  Do  you  get  recognized  more  by  your  voice  than  by  your  face? 
K.T.  It's  great  when  you  want  to  get  a  reservation  at  a  restaurant. 
I  call  up  and  say,  "Hello,  this  is  Kathleen  Turner."  And  they  say, 
"Yes,  it  is." 

G.W.  When  are  you  going  to  quit  the  cigarettes? 
K.T.  I  don't  know.  I  guess  I'm  going  to  have  to,  someday.  This 
character  smokes,  so  it's  not  going  to  be  now. 
G.W.  What  about  your  Tallulah  Bankhead  project? 
K.T.  We  did  14  cities  since  last  year,  and  it  went  very  well.  But 
the  script  still  needs  work.  When  all  this  is  done,  I  will  go  back 
to  Tallulah  because  I  really  loved  it.  She  is  so  flamboyant  and  so 
outrageous. 

G.W.  How  would  you  describe  your  approach  to  the  craft? 
K.T.  I  don't  think  of  myself  as  a  Method  actor.  A  good  script 
will  give  you  all  the  information  you  need.  Your  job  is  to  decide 
the  thoughts  to  be  conveyed,  and  the  emotions  to  be  felt-and 
to  hit  every  one  of  those  notes. 
G.W.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Turner,  for  being  such  a  good  sport. 
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Dame  Edna 
Goes  to  Hollywood! 


H 


ello.  Possums.  Now  that  Tm  living  in  Los 
Angeles  and  working  in  the  office  of  Ally 
McBeal.  that  gorgeous  young  lawyer,  the 


word  must  have  gotten  around,  because  Tm  get- 
ting a  lot  of  anguished  letters  from  people  with  le- 
gal problems  and  show-business  issues.  I  reply  to  all 
of  these  personally,  of  course,  and  once  in  a  blue 
moon  liiiiity  Fair  offers  me  a  tiny  window  of  oppor- 
tunity to  publish  some,  so  here  are  a  few  recent  pick- 
ings from  a  mega-star's  mailbag. 

Dear  Dame  Edna, 

Is  there  any  leading  man  in  Hollywood  history 
who  has  not  been  rumored  to  be  gay,  or  at  least 
bisexual? 

Aspiring  Thespian.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Dear  Thespian. 

My  own  hachelor-boy  son.  who  designs  most  of  my  sensational 
frocks  (except  the  ones  I  wear  on  Ally,  where  I'm  playing  someone 
else  anyway),  has  been  the  victim  of  wagging  tongues  in  what  I  call  the 
"lavender  smear."  It's  a  .sad  old  world  when  a  36-year-old  Australian  cou- 
turier and  feng  shui  consultcmt  can't  .share  a  delightfully  decorated  Art 
Deco  accommodation  in  the  Robertson/Santa  Motuca  area  with  a 
tastefully  pierced  yoga  instructor  who  won  the  Mr  Leather  Competi- 
tion in  Sydney  in  1987  without  smutty-minded  busyhodies  pointing  a 
prurient  finger  I've  lo.st  count  of  the  number  of  macho  actors  who've 
called  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  sobbing  like  babies  over  the  slurs 
and  innuendos  about  their  sexuality.  "If  it  would  help  your  image.  I'll 
marry  you."  I  once  said  to  old  pal  and  heartthrob  Rupert  Everett.  And 
I've  .said  the  same  to  Elton  John.  Barry  Manilow,  and  Steven  Seagal 

Dear  Dame  Edna, 

I  am  sick  of  all  the  Australians  stealing  movie  roles  and  awards 
that  should  rightfully  go  to  Americans.  Wuz  up  wit  dat??? 

<  Signed,  Madonna 

Dear  Madonna. 

Scientific  tests  have  determined  that  Australians  are  genetically 
more  talented  than  anyone  else  in  the  world.  I'm  sorry,  but  it's  true.  A 
little  more  than  200  years  ago,  England  sent  all  its  scallywags  (that  is 
to  .say,  thieves,  murderers,  and  fun  people  with  resourcefulness  and 
imagination)  to  Australia.  .Ami  who  got  shipped  off  to  America?  The 
Puritans.  That's  the  big  cultural  difference.  We  got  the  clever  guys  and 
you  got  the  mixed-up.  uptight  prudes. 

Don't  forget  that  I  too  am  an  .Australian,  and  I  taught  all  tho.se  O.s- 
car  winners/nominees  everything  they  know  at  the  Dame  Edna  Ever- 
age  School  of  Dramatic  Arts.  I  groomed  them  all.  from  Gibson  to 
Kidman  to  Crowe.  If  you're  the  Madonna  I  think  you  are,  then  I'm  sor- 
ry to  rub  sah  into  a  sore  point,  hut  paleontologists  at  the  University  of 
Tasmania  have  recently  determined  that  Australia  and  Puerto  Rico 
were  attached  to  each  other  in  the  Jurassic  period.  That  makes  Jen- 
nifer Lopez  cm  Australian! 

But  don't  lose  heart.  Possum,  surely  there  mu.st  he  a  lot  of  other 
things  Americans  could  do  besides  act  in  films.  They  could  work  as 
domesii'  help,  leaf  blowers,  or  even  magazine  editors. 


Dame  Edna  says, 

"I  taught  all  those  Oscar 

winners/nominees 

everything  they  know  . . . 


Dear  Dame  Edna, 

I  have  made  my  career  in  Hollywood  playing  tough  guys  with 
accents,  but  lately  I  have  noticed  that  a  lot  of  my  competing 
leading  men— Sean  (Penn),  Kevin  (Spacey),  Jim  (Carrey),  Gene 
(Hackman),  for  example— are  getting  accolades  for  playing  pathetic 
losers.  I  have  now  been  asked  to  audition  for  the  part  of  a  slightly 
retarded  Canadian  amnesiac  schizophrenic  gambler  who  pretends 
that  he  is  dying.  This  is  the  twist:  he  really  is  dying,  but  doesn't 
know  it.  Double  twist:  everybody  is  a  ghost.  Triple  twist:  my  char- 
acter is  a  clone,  but  doesn't  know  it.  Should  I  take  the  part? 

Arnold 

Dear  Arnold, 

More  irformation,  plea.se.  Arnold.  Could  a  mature  and  attractive 
Australian  woman  play  this  challenging  role? 

Dear  Dame  Edna. 

I  have  recently  been  nominated  for  my  first  Academy  Award,  but 
I'm  scared  to  death  about  attending  the  ceremony  lest  Joan  Rivers 
make  fun  of  my  dress,  which  cost  $40,000  wholesale. 

Vulnerable,  Brentwood 
» 

Dear  Vulnerable, 

I  hope  you're  not  planning  to  wear  anything  like  that  getup  Sarah 
Jessica  Parker  wore  at  the  Golden  Globes,  which  made  her  look  like 
a  10-year-old  widow.  Nothing  would  stop  Joan  from  zeroing  in  on 
that!  Vie  best  way  to  avoid  the  rough  edge  of  Joan's  tongue  would  be 
to  appear  in  exactly  the  same  dress  she  is  wearing,  but  that  would 
mean  bribing  her  daughter,  Melissa,  or  blackmailing  her  dressmaker. 
Both  possible,  but  costly. 

Safest  of  all,  duck  behind  Judi  Dench,  who's  bound  to  be  in  soft 
furnishings  of  some  kind.  I've  tried  my  best  with  little  Jude,  but  she 
always  insists  on  dressing  up  as  a  lampshade. 

Move  over,  Liz  Taylor! 


FAIR 
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Hollywood  Rule  Book 


Why  is  it  that  when  a  grocery  bag  appears  on-screen  there's  always  a  loaf  of  French 
bread  sticking  out?  Bruce  Feirstein  exposes  the  secret  code 


Like  all  great  spectator  sports— from 
baseball  to  politics  to  subatomic- 
particle  physics— movies  and  the 
movie  business  follow  a  strictly  codified  set  of 
rules.  Follow  them,  and  you  and  your  sec- 
ond spouse  will  wind  up  living  in  palatial 
splendor  in  Bel  Air.  Ignore  them  and,  well  . . . 
it's  a  rent-stabilized  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  the  Fairfax  district,  above  a  failed-sitcom 
actress  with  27  cats.  Tough?  You  bet.  And 
unforgiving.  Over  the  past  several  years,  I've 
sent  out  E-mails  to  acquaintances  in  the  screen- 
writing  trade,  inviting  them  to  add  to  a  list  of 
movie  rules.  Using  Rule  No.  1,  I'd  like  to  thank 
all  the  little  people  who  made  this  article  pos- 
sible—because, using  Rule  No.  2,  I've  con- 
veniently forgotten  all  , 


their  names.  What  follows  is  the  rest  of  the  list 

*  I'll  believe  you're  an  actress  if  you  believe 
I'm  a  producer. 

*  Appearing  naked  in  Playboy  will  not  re- 
sult in  a  serious  film  career. 

*  The  diseased/addicted/mentally  impaired 
character  always  gets  the  Oscar. 

*  In  courtroom  dramas,  there  is  always  a 
surprise  witness. 

*  In  horror  movies,  young  women  are 
required  to  investigate  strange  noises 
in  their  most  revealing  lingerie. 

*  The  more  important  someone 
is  in  the  film  business,  the  fewer 
scripts  they  read. 

*  All  police  investigations  require 
at  least  one  visit  to  a  strip  club. 

*  In  order  to  humanize  his  character, 

an  action  hero  shows  no  pain  while  taking  a 
ferocious  beating,  but  will  wince  when  the  lead- 
ing lady  tries  to  clean  his  wounds. 

*  Kitchens  do  not  have  light 
fixtures;  when  entering  the 
room  at  night,  the  refrigera- 
tor door  must  be  opened 
to  light  the  room. 
*  If  a  Ferrari  appears  in 
a  movie,  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 
''  Bad  guys  kill  pets.  Good 
guys  kill  people. 

*  If  a  town  is  threatened  by  a  volcano,  shark, 
or  serial  killer,  the  mayor's  first  concern  is  al- 
ways the  tourist  trade. 


*  Your  cor  will  always 

starl  immediately,  unless 

you're  being  chased  by 

a  maniacal  killer  or  a 

genetically  created  monster, 

in  which  case  it  will  stall, 

then  turn  over  at  the  last 

possible  second. 


>^. 


*  One  man  shooting 

at  20  men  has  a  better 

chance  of  killing  all  of  them 

than  20  men  do  of  shooting 

and  killing  one  man— 

particulorly  if  the  one  man 

in  question  is  a  gross-point 

player  and,  hopefully, 

shirtless. 


*  Buildings  have  giant  ventila 
tion  shafts  where  (a)  the  hero  cai 
access  any  room  in  the  building  ancl 
(b)  no  one  ever  thinks  of  looking  for  him 

*  Beds  have  special  L-shaped  sheets  tha 
reach  up  to  the  armpit  of  a  woman  but  onl;i| 
to  the  waist  of  the  star  lying  next  to  her. 

*  Stripping  to  the  waist  makes  a  man  invul  | 
nerable  to  bullets. 

*  If  you  find  yourself  caught  up  in  a  misundei  I 
standing  that  can  be  quickly  cleared  up  with ;  | 
simple  explanation,  for  God's  sake,  keep  you  | 
mouth  shut. 

*  In  murder  mysteries,  the  killer  is  always  tb  j 
neatest  dresser. 

*  In  detective  capers,  there  are  always  21  hour] 
of  darkness  for  every  15  minutes  of  daylight. 

*  In  psychological  thrillers,  the  main  femal  I 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE   32 
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DANIEL  BALDWIN 

The  Log  from  the 

Sea  of  Cortex,  by  John 

Steinbeck  (Penguin).  "I  always 

read  about  the  sea  to 

prepare  for  our  return  from 

whence  we  come." 


ALEC  BALDWIN 

David  Lean:  A  Biography, 

by  Kevin  Brownbw 

(St.  Martin's).  "Lean  is  my 

favorite  director  and 

Lean's  films  are  among 

my  favorite  films." 
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H      killiO    IVIcl  153 1  IS   is  considered  one  of  the  world's  premier 
%  jazz  pianists.  He's  taught  some  of  the  world's  most  famous  musicians.  Even  fathered 

a  few  of  his  own   But  with  retirement  approaching,  he   djdn't  Wattt  tO   JniprOViSe 

Not  when  it  came  to  "loney/e  worked  with  him  on  ways  to  make  the  most  of  his  retirement  plan" 
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character  is  always  sleeping  with  the  killer. 

*  The  more  helicopters  that  are  destroyed, 
the  worse  the  film. 

*  No  one  ever  locks  a  car  when  they  get 
out  of  it.  Even  in  New  York  City. 

*  The  more  a  man  and  woman  hate  each 
other,  the  more  certain  it  is  they  will  fall 
in  love. 

*  When  confronted  by  an  evil  internation- 
al terrorist,  sarcasm  and  wisecracks  are 
your  best  weapons. 

*  The  Eiffel  Tower  can  be  seen  from  any 
window  in  Paris. 

*  Submarine  movies  must 
have  at  least  one  scene 
where  the  craft  loses 
power  and  everyone 


*  In  wor  films, 

the  guy  who  shows  a 

picture  o(  his  "little 

sweetheart  back  home" 

is  a  goner. 


*  When  driving 

0  car,  the  safest  practice 

is  to  spend  95  percent 

of  your  time  looking  at  the 

person  sitting  next 

to  you,  rather  than 

the  road. 


stares  at  the  gauges 
as  the  sub  inexorably 


"crush  depth." 

*  Teenage  pranks  end  tragically. 

*  All  grocery  bags  must  contain  at  least 
one  loaf  of  French  bread. 

*  Baseball  games  will  be  decided  by  a 
home  run  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  in- 
ning with  two  outs  and  the  bases  loaded. 

*  Even  when  they're  alone,  foreigners  pre- 
fer to  speak  English  with  each  other. 

*  No  one  ever  forgets  where  they've  left 
their  keys  when  they're  about  to  embark 
on  a  high-speed  car  chase. 

*  A  16-year-old  geek  can  hack  into  any 
computer  system— from  the  local  high 
school's  to  the  N.S.A.'s— in  just  two  tries. 

*  No  matter  how  dismally  your  last  picture 
performed,  your  agent  is  required  to  tell 
people  that  you  remain  a  giant  box- 
office  attraction  in  Germany. 

*  A  cough  is  the  first  sign 
of  a  terminal  disease. 

*  Every  police  force  in 
.'Werica  contains  at  least 
two  officers  who  are  direct 
polar  opposites,  who  are 
f^  ■  ■     '    ■  \^  ork  together,  and 

FAIR 


who  learn  to  respect  each  other  in  order 
to  solve  the  big  case. 

*  If  a  street-corner  cafe  appears  in  a  film, 
it  must  be  used  for  a  shortcut  in  a  high- 
speed car  chase. 

*  Bombs  must  incorporate  timing  devices 
with  large  electronic  readouts,  allowing  at 
least  one  character  to  remark  "Whew!  That 
was  close!"  when  the  hero  disables  it. 

*  A  single  match  is  always  sufficient  to  light 
up  a  room  the  size  of  the  Colosseum. 

*  Every  morning.  American  mothers  rou- 
tinely make  huge  breakfasts  that  no  one 
in  their  family  has  time  to  eat. 

*  In  contemporary  dramas,  everyone  has 
a  deep  dark  secret  from  their  childhood. 

*  No  one  ever  circles  the  block  to  look  for 
a  parking  space  in  an  action  movie. 

*  No  one  ever  waits  for  change  or  a  receipt 
from  a  taxi  driver. 

*  Whenever  someone  hears  a  noise  in  the 
dark,  they  have  to  check  it  out. 

*  An  action  hero  never  faces  charges  for 
manslaughter  or  criminal  damage,  despite 
laying  waste  to  entire  cities. 

*  Any  person  awaking  from  a  nightmare 
must  sit  bolt  upright  in  bed  and  scream. 

*  No  one  says  hello  or  good-bye  when 
talking  on  the  phone. 

*  No  one  ever  gets  cut  off  in  mid-sentence 
on  a  cell  phone— unless  they're  about  to 
clear  up  the  simple  misunderstanding  that's 
driving  the  story. 

*  Any  script  problem  can  be  solved  by 
hiring  more  writers. 

*  If  this  doesn't  work,  just  have  a  new  char- 
acter enter  the  scene  with  a  gun. 


*  Having  any  kind 

of  job  will  automatically 

moke  0  father  forget  his 

son's  eighth  birthday 

and/or  first  Little 

league  game. 
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'^I^NZBL  WASHINGTON 

DELIVERS  THE 

PERFORMANCE  OF 

HIS  career;* 

-LOU  Lumenick,  NEW  YORK  POS^ 

ACADEMY  AWARD"  NOMINEES 


SNZEL  WASHINGTON 

BEST  ACTOR 


ETHAN  HAWKE 

BEST  SUPPORTING  ACTOR 
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EXCITTWn    ^T.'t'T?T?KTa^.Tr  t?^tnXNG   ON  VHS  AND  DVD 

DVD  Extras  Include:  Additional  Scenes,  Director  Commentary, 
Documentary,  Music  Videos  by  Nelly  and  Pharoahe  Monch,  Web  Enablement  and  More. 


OWN  IT  ON  VIDEO  AND 
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On  the  following 
36  pages  are  the  best 

possible  reasons 

lor  Ameriea  s  ongoing 

obsession  with  Hollywood. 

Legends  and  coming 

attractions,  characters  and 

enigmas,  sexy  beauties 

and  sexy  beasts— all  of 

them  gave  star 

performances  for      • 

the  camera 
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The  Winner 


iMCOl.K  KIDMAN,  actress. 

Twenty-eight  films;  one  Oscar  nomination;  two  Golden  Globes,  four  nominations. 

She  certainly  had  her  annus  horribilis  on  the  personal  front. 

How  nice  that,  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  2001  was  also  an  onnus  pretty 

mirabilis.  Both  Moulin  Rouge  and  The  Others  were  hits  and  each  in  its 

own  way  a  feat  of  actorly  derring-do;  together,  they  ratified  Kidman  as  the  nerviest 

performer  currently  passing  as  a  mere  A-list  bombshell.  To  make  Moulin  Rouge 

work,  she  and  co-star  Ewan  McGregor  had  to  breeze  between  music-hall 

comedy  and  faux-operotic  tragedy  while  tying  it  all  up  in  a  coherent  aesthetic  bow.  And 

who  knew  they  could  sing  so  swell?  As  for  The  Others,  it  wasn't  the  ghosts  who 

gave  audiences  chills,  it  was  the  long  day's  journey  into  night  as  Kidman  struggled 

with  terror  and  insanity— a  fine-boned  yet  raw  performance.  As  they  soy 

in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  Amazon  and  ports  of  New  Guinea,  "Tom  who?" 

Photographed  by  Mikael  Jonsson  in  Ronnum,  Sweden, 
on  January  26,  2002. 
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The  Player 

OMAR  SHARIF, 

actor,  bridge  champion. 

More  than  50  films;  one  Oscar  nomination; 

three  Golden  Globes; 

several  best-selling  bridge  games. 

"Acting  is  my  business— bridge  is  my  passion." 

As  the  sheikh  Sherif  Ali  in  Lawrence  of  Arabia, 

he  rode  into  Hollywood  from  his  native 

Egypt  at  full  dromedarian  gallop— a  pace ; 

has  pretty  much  maintained  lor  40  years" 

slowing  only  for  tournament  bridge,  a  game  at 

which  he  is  a  recognized  master,  having  once 

ranked  among  the  top  100  players  in  the  world. 

With  his  signature  mustache  and  liquid-smoke  eyes, 

^  Sharif  has  played  the  Russian  poet  in 


in  Cfie.'y  and  the  Mongol  warlord  in  Genghis  Kfjan. 
;  ;r       It  is  Nicky  Arnstein,  Funny  Girl's 
ne'er-do-well  romantic,  however,  that  Sharif 
^  seems  to  have  most  identified  with— the  women 
ij         he's  chased  and  the  fortunes  he's  lost, 
^sure,  but,  most  of  all,  the  way  he  holds  his  cards 

iand  kisses  a  lady's  hand. 
Photographed  at  his  apartment  in  Paris 
by  Helmut  Newton 
on  November  27,  2001. 
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The  Young  Turk 

JOSH  HARTNETT,  actor. 

Twelve  films. 

Two  thousand  and  one  was  supposed  to  be  the 

year  that  Josh  Hartnett,  23,  the  so-called 
ie  of  Horror,  veteran  of  many  not-that-bad  teen  flicks, 

transcended  YA/l-cover-boy  status  and  became 
nojor  star.  And  he  did,  too,  only  not  with  the  picture 
aryone  had  been  led  to  expect.  While  Pearl  Harbor 
jrned  out  to  be  the  summer's  big  disappointment, 
nett's  Gary  Cooper-ish  decency  helped  him  ride  out 

the  critical  onslaught  and  win  new  admirers  of 
'  ages  and  all  persuasions.  But  it  was  in  Ridley  Scott's 
arrowing  Black  Hawk  Down,  the  story  of  another 
j.military  debacle,  that  Hartnett  gave  an  enduring 
jerformance.  As  a  young  staff  sergeant  trapped 
Somalion  maelstrom,  he  projected  a  core  humanity 
that  shone  through  the  blood,  guts,  and 

hardware  and  gave  a  center  to  a  picture  that 
could  have  been  all  shrapnel. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  Rabat, 
Morocco,  on  February  24,  2001. 
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JULIE  CHRISTIE,  actress,  activist,  m 

r-six  films;  one  best-actress  Oscar,  for  Darling  (1965),  and  two  furtfier  nominowons 
for  McCobe  &  tAr%.  Miller  (1971 )  and  Afterglow  (1997). 

ta^jChristie  has  never  stopped  being  Diana  Scott,  the  bewitching  model  she  played  r 
quintessential  Swinging  London  film,  John  Schlesinger's  Darling. 

,      ,  1      .1         .  .  f  .  I      f      II   !•  I      -        I .t      . 


'"unknowable,  a  touch  melancholy-so  has  she  moved  through  life,  making  pictures 
Jtft  she  feels  like  it,  visiting  Third  World  countries  for  her  own  edification, 
Iftjod  for  the  Welsh  countryside.  A  refreshingly  spiky  presence  in  such  60s  bloat-aj 
orZhiVago  and  Fafiren/iei>451,  Christie  truly  came  into  her  own  in  her  earl"-" 


manKJMrn. 


.she  de-glammed  to  ploy  a  woozy  Old  West  madam)  end  Ho!  Ashby's Shompoo 
^  (which  feotures  her  famous  dinner-party  meltdown  scene). 

J978's  Heaven  Can  Wait,  she  withdrew  into  her  mystique,  content  to  resurface 
■-  periodicallyjfl|,she  does  in  Hal  Hartley's  upcoming  movie.  No  Such  Thinn     M 

■raphed  by  Herb  Ritts  in  Los  Angeles 
r-   aivDecember  1,  2001. 
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The  Artillery 

i]  IIAIISKH.  MVKTirS  IIRf^DKHSOP^.  BRIAN  VAN  HOLT 
M AHC  BIAICAS.  CHRISTIAN  CAM AR(;().  and  ADAM  BEACH, 


-  ■•-■■♦? 

- ,  :' ■ ''  '''  Even  before  presidential  adviser  Karl  Rove  mef  with  all  the 

r         studio  heads  last  autumn  to  discuss  how  Hollywood  could  contribute  to  the  war  effort, 

the  movie  industry  hod  fallen  hard  for  men  in  uniform.  To  wit,  the  six  young  bucks 
l^assembled  here  appear  in  current  and  upcoming  military  movies  that  were  green-lighted  well 
:'  '  before  September  1 1.  Cole  Hauser,  a  Matt  'n'  Ben  buddy  both  in  real  life  and  in 

V    Goo^  Will  Hunfing,  gets  his  chance  at  stardom  playing  a  racist  P.O.W.  in  Gregory  Hoblit's 
I ,  ^       World  War  II  drama,  Hort's  Wor,  which  also  stars  Bruce  Willis  and  Colin  Farrell. 
W&%^,    .      ^"°'^  ^°"  '^°'*'  having  done  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Special  Forces  in 

r4ley  Scdtt's  Black  Hawk  Down,  enlists  again  for  John  Woo's  Windfalkers,  an  epic  about 
^     :  Navajo  code  breakers  during  World  War  II.  Marc  Blucas  fights  alongside 
-     Tviel  Gibson  in  Randall  Wallace's  We  Were  Soldiers.  Adam  Beach  and  Martin  Henderson; 
^^t^■       a  f^Pf've  American  and  a  New  Zealander,  respectively,  join  forces  with  Van  Holt 
'$nW'mdtalkers,  while  Christian  Camargo  plays  a  Russian  soldier  aboard  the  Soviet  Union's 
>         .first  nuclear  ballistic  submarine  (which  is  captained  by  Harrison  Ford) 
^^  •  .„  ,;   :  in  Kothryn  Bigelow's  K-19:  The  Widowmaker.  .  -  , 

^-    .Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  Culver  City,  California,,'' 
on  January  23,  2002.  ■' 
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LLEBERHV.  activ 


'^o  films;  one  Oscar  nomination;  one  Golden  Globe,  ', 

I  two  nominations;  one  Emmy. 

vet-  m^  sKrefe=2ted  to  ploy  a  crack  whore  in  Spike  Lee's  Jungle  Fever,  Halle  Bai 

las  been  living  proof  that  beauty  and  talent  ore  not  mutually  exclusive.  Sure,  she  giami 

;      as  the  villainous  vixen  in  Swordfish,  and  although  she  denies  ever  demanding  an  extra    '' 
■  $500,000  to  go  topless,  few  would  blome  her  if  she  had,  since  her  gratuitous  flash  probably 

accounted  for  about  half  of  the  movie's  box^ffice  take.  But  then  the  former  Miss  Ohio 
<  pulled  out  all  the  stops  to  get  cast  in  Monster's  Ball  as  the  run-down  widow  of  an  executed 

kHIer  who  can't  help  falling  in  love  with  the  prison  guard  who  strapped  her  husband 
\o  the  choir.  In  her  justifiably  hyped  sex  scene  with  Billy  Bob  Thornton,  Beay  projects  an  emotional 
i,  desolation  and  physical  hunger  hitherto  inconceivable  in  someone  so 

'"'Gently  gorgeous.  This  year.  Berry  will  eorn  some  welWeserved  cash 
.  aff  an  X-Men  sequel  and  the  20th  James  Bond  movie. 

'ographedJs    *-  ' "   '       '     ' 


BEN  KINGSLEY,  actor. 

r   Thirty-eight  films;  one  Oscar,  three  noniinations; 

two  Golden  Globes,  six  nominations; 
,  born  Krishna  Bhanji. 

Ben  Kingsley  has  portrayed  the  occasional  villain 

throughout  a  long  and  distinguished  stage  career  that  begi 

in  earnest  at  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company 

iff  1 967,  but  it  was  his  performance  last  year  as  the 

sociopathic  Don  Logan  in  Jonathan  Glazer's  Cockney-heist 

picture,  ^&xy  ^eQ%\,  that  finally  shattered  the 

pocifi^vior  template  Hollywood  first  prepared  for  him  20 

years  ago,  when  he  won  the  Oscar  for  Gandhi.  Determined  to 

recruit  a  retired  gangster  for  a  tricky  job  back  in  London, 

Logan  invades  the  would-be  ex-crook's  S| 
retreat  like  a  Visigoth,  his  calculated  sadism  mai 
more  repulsive  by  occasional  flashes  of  an  underlying  self-pity. 
It  probably  requires  greater  skill  to  convey* 
through  understatement,  as  the  newly  knig... 
Sir  Ben  has  done  so  many  times,  but  it's  a  bloody  good  giraffe— 
that  is,  laugh— to  watch  him  gorge  on  the  scenery 
in  a  wicked,  whipped-up  frenzy  for  a  change. 

Photograj^^by  Helmut  Newton  atToponga  State  Beach 
^HHs  Angeles  on  January  14,2002. 
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he  Punk 

MTCKEYROUHM;,  a(l(u,  pr- 
tifly-doj;  rniliusiast.' 

Forty-two  movies;  1 1  prizefights;  one  fractured  cheekbone,     ' 
two  coritossions,  umpteen  face-lifts. 

Sometime  soon,  Mickey  Rourke  will  be  known  once  more 
as  a  hell  of  ah  actor,  as  he  was  in  the  halcyon  days  of  D/ner  (1982) 
Rumble  Fiih  (1983),  and  BorZ/y  (1987).  In  his  early  career,  Rourke  was  Stella  Adler- 
sublime  in  his  tender-punk  Methodry;  that  Diner  scene  in  which  he  rides  up      J 
on  horseback  alongside  the  blueblood  girl  was  his  equivalent  of  Brando's  ^ 
,:>r      pulling  on  Eva  Marie  Saint's  glove  in  On  the  Waterfront. 
;'  Now  that  Rourke  is  approaching  50  (reports  of  his  birth  dote  vary) 
;and  allegedly  more  peaceable  than  he  used  to  be,  the  time  seems  right  for 
a  comeback.  He's  already  tested  the  waters  in  recent  years  with  little  roles  in 
.,  -  movies  such  as  Francis  Ford  Coppola's  The  Rainmaker 

;      -     and  Sean  Penn's  The  Pledge.  It's  up  to  some  bold  director 
out  there  to  give  him  the  big  chance. 

:..;    Photographed  with  his  terrier  Loki  at  his  home  in  Los  A  ' 
-by  Helmut  Newton  on  December  27,  2001. 
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RYAN  O'NEAL  and  ALI  MacGRAW, 

Oscar-nominated  co-stars  of  Love  Story  (1970). 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  the  third-highest-grossing  film  ever,  trailing  only 

Gone  with  the  Wind  and  The  Sound  of  Music.  Reasons  why:  the  ruthlessly  haunting 

"Theme  from  Love  Story";  the  bantering,  mock-hostile  chemistry  between  the 

two  stars;  and  the  fact  that,  underneath  such  Now  Generation  affectations  as  pre-marital 

sex  and  coarse  language,  Oliver  Barrett  IV  and  Jenny  Cavalieri  were  as 

wholesome  a  pair  of  kids  as  Mickey  and  Judy  or  Frankie  and  Annette.  He  got  worked  up 

over  hockey  games.  She  wore  pleated  skirts  and  sacrificed  a  scholarship  to  put  him 

through  law  school.  They  were  a  couple  of  lookers  too.  And  then  she  died— 

as  did  almost  every  lead  in  the  late  60s  and  early  70s. 

But  Jenny  wasn't  a  victim  of  The  System  or  The  Man,  just  of  some  vague  malady 

and  the  starker  mechanics  of  tear  jerking. 

Photographed  by  Firooz  Zahedi  in  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Straight  Man 

BENJAMIN  BRATT,  actor. 

Fourteen  films;  four  TV  series; 

one  Emmy  nomination;  one  yearlong  tenure  as 

People  magazine's  Sexiest  Single  Guy. 

After  a  nearly  four-year  romance  with 
America's  sweetheart  Julio  Roberts  and  four  seasons 

as  Detective  Reynoldo  Curtis  on  iow  &  Order, 
Tipossibly  handsome  leading  man  and  down-to-earth 

family  guy  Benjamin  Bratt,  38,  had  to  counter  i 

1  creeping  suspicion  that  he  was  a  little  too  clean-cut, 
too  square,  too  made-for-TV.  So  he  dropped  almost 
)  pounds,  grew  o  beard,  and  transformed  into  the  title 
racter  in  P/nero,  the  heroin-loving  Lower  East  Side  poet 

and  playwright  who  died  of  cirrhosis  at  age  41. 
Jtt's  Miguel  Pinero  is  at  once  appalling  and  attractive, 
whether  he's  mugging  women  for  their  fur  coots, 
Jthing  off  to  Joseph  Papp,  or  delivering  manifestos  in  a 
70s-vintage  Nuyorican  dialect.  Anyone  who  had 
min  Bratt  pegged  as  strictly  PG  should  see  him  stretched 
t  like  Christ  on  the  cross,  getting  shot  up  in  both  arms 

and  serviced  by  his  prostitute  girlfriend. 

fJext,  Bratt  will  return  to  plain  clothes  as  a  detective 

in  Paramount's  Abondon  before  storming 

a  theater  near  you  as  the  star  of 

Miramax's  World  War  II  epic  The  Great  Ro/d. 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  in  Maiibu 
on  February  4,  2002. 
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The  Ingenues 

ENAMALONK/niOKAHlKCH, 
:     ERlKACHHISTIiNSKN, 
ind  SCAK[J<:TT  jOIIAINSSO^, 
f.  actresses. 

;•         Ever  since  Carroll  Baker  exploded  on-screen  in 

Tennessee  Williams's  Baby  Doll  in  1 956, 

ingenues  have  fascinated  the  cinematic  world. 

This  past  year  they  seemed  to  be  getting  the  most 

interesting  parts  as  well,  and  we  are  not 

talking  about  Amencon  Pie  2.  With  43  films  and  endless 

television  credits  among  them,  these  four  teenagers 

have  racked  up  an  extraordinary  array  of  characters. 

Jena  Malone,  17,  acting  since  the  age  of  9, 

got  her  start  in  Anjelica  Huston's  Bastard  out  of  Carolina 

( 1 996)  and  tempted  both  father  and  son  in  Life  as  a  House. 

-  JP         Thora  Birch,  1 9,  has  been  acting  since  the  age  of  4 

and  got  her  career-defining  moment  in  Amencon  Beouty 

(1999).  Erika  Christensen,  19,  stunned  audiences 

as  Michael  Douglas's  crack-addicted  daughter  in 

Steven  Soderbergh's  Traffic  (2000),  and  this  spring  she 

plays  Goidie  Hawn's  daughter  in  The  Bar)ger  Sisters. 

Scarlett  Johansson,  17,  was  "discovered" 

in  Robert  Redford's  The  Horse  Whisperer  (1998),      ' 

but  she  already  had  six  feature  films  under  her  belt. 

The  wonderful  Ghost  World  (2001 )  brought 
us  both  Johansson  and  Birch  as  comic-book  heroines  ,, 
and  made  us  all  re-evaluate  the  appeal  of       *  ' 
the  misfit.  Birch  even  got  a  Golden  Globe  nomination     .. 
for  best  actress.  Can  you  imagine  what  we  ; 

can  look  forward  to  when  they  turn  2 1  ? 

Photographed  by  Herb  Ritts  in  Pacoima,  California, 

onDecember  19,  2001.  *         -   '~ 
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TheProvoe 

COSTA-GAVRAS,  director,  producer,  screenwriter. 

Nineteen  films;  one  Oscar,  for  best  adapted  screenplay  [Missing,  1982). 

The  Greek-born  Costa-Gavras  turned  down  the  opportunity 
to  direct  The  Godfather,  saying  the  job  should  go  to  an  American  or  an  Italian- 

but  maybe  the  tale  of  Sonny  and  Fredo  was  just  too  mythical  for  him. 

Over  his  long  career,  Costa-Gavras  has  devoted  himself  to  telling  the  ugly  truth. 

His  masterwork,  Z  (1969),  about  the  assassination  of  a  Greek  Parliament  member, 

opens  with  the  legend  "Any  similarity  to  actual  events,  or  persons  living  or 
dead  is  not  coincidental.  It  is  intentional."  He  kept  the  flame  burning  through  such 

politically  charged  thrillers  as  Sfofe  of  Siege  (1973),  Missing  (1982), 

Tfie  Music  Box  (1989),  and  Mad  City  (1997).  Now  he  lives  in  Paris  with  his  wife, 

model  turned  journalist  Michele  Ray.  "Movies  are  passions,  and  just  now 

my  great  passion  happens  to  be  politics,"  he  once  said.  ., 

"Tomorrow  I  may  decide  to  do  a  musical."  Baz  Luhrmann,  watch  out. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  his  home  in  Paris 
^  on  January  31,  2002. 
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The  Fighter 

PATRICIA  NEAL,  actr 

Ins;  one  Oscar,  for  best  actress;  two  Oscar  no 
one  Golden  Globe;  one  Tony  Award. 

'       In  steady,  smoky  tones  that,  according  to  Time,  creat 
air  of  sex  without  regret,"  Patricio  Neal  brought  to  life  characte 
ft     OS  disparate  as  George  Peppord's  sugar  mama  in  ■ 


the  role  that  won  her  an  Oscar  in  1 963.  Yet  the  drama  of  Neal's  film  d 
k     theater  roles  can't  compete  with  the  narrative  of  her  personal  life: 
nr  oldest  daughter  died  at  age  seven,  her  infant  son  was  gravely  inju" 
and  in  1965,  pregnant  with  her  fifth  child,  Neal  suffered 
three  massive  strokes.  Her  astonishing  fight  to  regain  her  health  one 
her  coreer-at  the  drill  sergeant's  insistence  of  her  then  husband,    ' 
writer  Roold  Dahl-took  the  better  part  of  three  years.  Since  her  1 96  I 
return  to  the  screen,  the  quintessential  survivor  has  made         i 
24  film  and  television  appearances,  become  a      ,  ,_J 
spokesperson  for  rehabilitative  medicine,  and  chronicle 

life  in  a  brutally  honest  1 988  memoir.  As  I  Am.    ^ 

Photographed  at  home  in  New  York  City  by  Bruce  Weber 
on  November  12, 2001.  Jj 


The  Master 

ROBERT  ALTMAN,  director. 

Forty-two  films;  five  Oscar  nominations  for  best  director, 
I *A*S*H,  Nashville,  The  Player,  Short  Cuts,  and  tfiis  year's  Gosford  Park. 
Five  Golden  Globe  nominations;  one  win. 

n  the  heels  of  a  recent  patchy  period,  Robert  Altman  has  peaked  once   .*  .Kf  ^.j 

more  with  the  English-country-house  picture  Gosford  Poric,  7^ 

In  title  and  concept,  would  seem  to  be  more  the  territory  of  Merchant  Ivory.  ^ 

pile  the  film  unmistakably  bears  Altman's  stamp,  it  forgoes  the  amiable 
|ker'$  looseness  of  his  previous  ensemble  pieces  in  favor  of  an  uncharacteristic 
lin  plotting  and  mechanics,  it's  as  tight  as  the  crimps  in  Kristin  Scott  Thomas's 
'•erfectly  marcelled  hair.  But  in  Altman's  hands,  the  material  is  hardly 
iJ/ece  Theatre;  you're  caught  up  in  the  characters'  wants  and  machinations, 
j  not  in  the  draperies  and  soup  tureens.  , 

iiotographed  at  his  apartment  on  the  Upper  WestSide  of  Manhattan 
by  Bruce  Weber  on  December  5;!2d(n; 
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'he  Elegant  Classic 

i^      :■         CATEIJLANCIIKTI,  actress. 


*",    '^j 


^     Efghfeen  movies;  one  Oscar  nomination;  two  Golden  Globe  nominations,  one  vAm 
For  all  the  visual  jiggery-pokery  on  display  in  Fellowship  of  the  Ring,  the  greatest  special      | 
effect  of  alliurned  out  to  be  Gate  Blanchett's  face,  her  features  as  timeless  and  mysterious  as  a  sphill's 
(or  Garbo's).  That  such  ethereal  beauty  could  still  be  the  product  of  nature  and  not  some     «■ 
C.G.I,  sweatshop,  thqf  a  woman  playing  on  elf  can  steal  your  breath  away  as  no  digital  Bolrog  cA 
^       must  have  come  as  a  relief  to  Hollywood's  carbon-based  talent  pool.  Yes,  actors  still  hove  their  uses, 
bnchett  showedoff  three  irj  fhe  space  of  a  single  holiday  season,  nailing  roles  as  diverse  as  the  aforementioned 
figment  of  Oxford  imagination;  a  Scottish  spy  passing  for  a  French  housemaid  [Charlofte  Gray); 
and,  in  a  performance,  in  which  she  usurped  Cher's  mantle  of  white-trash-charisma  queen,  an  all-American 
.  r  slattern  named  Petal  [The  Shipping  News).  Oh,  and  there  was  also  her  role 

^^^ps  the  unhinged  housewife  with  flashing  eyes  in  lost  October's  underappreciated  Bandits. 
•     '^^-  ;    ;;     :       ,'   More  people  should  hove  seen  her  steal  the  picture.  ^aw-iaH 

-a.    P'^P*98''°P'ied  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  London  on  January  26  2002  M 
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[e  Light  Touch 

BLAKE  KDW  AKDS. 
director,  writer,  producer. 


rejhqn  50  films,  going  back  to  1948;  married  since 
""f  1969  to  Julie  Andrews. 


hospital  among  his  fellow  servicemen.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  was  I 

visiting  the  wounded,  stopped  at  his  bedside  and  asked  the  question  ^ 

hod  been  dreading:  "What  happened  to  you?"  Everyone  else   Hi 

in  the  ward  started  laughing.  They  knew  something  Mrs.  Roosevelt  dict| 

that  Edwards  had  been  injured  not  in  combat  but  after  a  night  of  party  • 

in  Beverly  Hills  that  ended  with  him  taking  a  drunken  dive  into  a  t, 

shallow  pool.  That  particular  mix  of  pain  and  pratfall  is  the  trademai 

of  all  the  great  Blake  Edwards  comedies,  which  include 

Breokfast  at  Tiffany's  (1961 ),  The  Pink  Panther  (1963)  and  its  sequei 

as  well  as  the  now  cult  classic  The  Party  (1968),  the  crowd-pleasing^ 

10  (1979),  and  his  bitter  Hollywood  send-up,  S.O.B.  (1981).     '! 

His  films  have  aged  incredibly  well.  So  has  he.  I 

Photographed  at  home  in  Los  Angeles  by  Sam  Jones  , 

on  November  20,  2001.  | 
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The  Character 

KENNETH  MARS,  actor,  voice. 

Thirty-nine  movies,  13  of  them  animated. 

If  you  haven't  seen  much  of  Kenneth  Mars  since 
the  70s  (Desperote  C/iorocters,  The  Parallax  View, 

Young  Frankenstein,  What's  Up,  Doc?), 

it's  not  because  he  hasn't  been  v/orking.  More  likely, 

it's  because  you  haven't  been  listening. 

Best  known  as  the  frustrated  Nazi  playwright 

Franz  Liebkind  in  Mel  Brooks's  1968  movie. 

The  Producers,  in  recent  years  the  histrionic  Mars, 

66,  has  lent  his  booming  voice-but  not  his  malleable 

face-to  The  Little  Mermaid's  King  Triton, 

seven  Land  Before  Time  straight-to-video  sequels, 

and  more  than  100  television  cartoons.  In  some  ways, 

it's  the  stuff  of  a  screwball  movie:  the  helmet-wearing,' 

pistol-toting,  "Deutschland  Uber  Alles"- 

singing  Nazi  hiding  out  in  Hollywood 

as  Grandpa  Dinosaur,  Tuskerninni,  Professor  Buzz, 

and  the  Camel  with  Wrinkled  Knees. 

Photographed  by  Art  Streiber  in  Los  Angeles 
on  December  21,  2001. 
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leLikely  Lad 

RICHARD  LESTER,  director. 


Jwenty-thi 


nation,  for  the  1 959  Peter  Selli 
short,  li&RilKjj^Pmping  &  Standing  Still  Film. 

He  may  hold  less  of  a  claTm  to  mlvBeatledom  than  George  Martin,  Brian  Epstein, 

or  Stu  Sutcliffe,  but  from  a  filmmaking  standpoint  Dick  Lester  really  was 

the  guy  without  whom  John,  Paul,  George,  and  Ringo  would  have  been  nothing. 

Not  only  did  Lester  lend  A  Hard  Doy's  Nighf  and  Help!  his  hopped-up 

brilliance  and  handheld-camera  wizardry,  but  he  also  cost  John  Lennon  in  the  movie 

that  compelled  him  to  wear  his  signature  granny  glasses  for  the  first  time, 

How  /  Won  the  War.  A  born  P.hiladelphian,  Lester  is  that  rare  American  to  wholly 

absorb  the  British  comic  sensibility;  beyond  the  Beatles,  he  was  responsible 

for  the  funniest  of  all  Swinging  60s  films,  the  proto-Austin  Powers-ish 

The  Knack . . .  and  How  to  Get  It,  and  for  that  most  seminal  of  British  TV  comedy 

series,  Peter  Sellers's  Tfie  Goon  Show.  And  in  1968,  proving  he 

could  work  just  as  fluently  in  his  native  country,  he  pulled  off  one  of  the  best 

dramas  of  the  decade,  directing  George  C.  Scott  and  Julie  Christie  in 

the  Son  Francisco-scene  drama  Petulia. 

ihedJjyDaYJdJ^gileYJJl  Middlesex,  England, 
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The  Luminary 

SISSY  SPACER,  actress. 

Twenty-six  movies;  one  Oscar,  six  nominations; 
three  Golden  Globes,  six  nominations. 

egan  her  career  as  one  of  history's 

stars,  with  a  beauty  so  dewy  and  delicate 
le  could  have  passed  for  an  embryo 
Terrence  Maiick's  Bad/ends  (1973). 
0  Vermeer  with  freckles.  In  the  wrong 
ooky,  as  Brian  De  Polma  must 
elight  in  1976  when  he  cast  her  in 

e.  Ports  as  down-home  gals 
i/'s  Daughter  (for  which  she  won 
Crimes  ofihe  Heart  carried 
was  less  visible  in  the  90s, 
he  unyielding  mother  in  In  the 
eatestyet,  a  marvel  of 
;  stillness.  Has  anyone  ever 
rily?  She's  lined  now— 
'Jii  Spacek  remains 
resence. 


unlined  s 
in  herSecond  film. 
In  the  right  fight,  shew 

light  she  turned    ■^ 
hove  discovered  to  his 
A    Carrie,  her  breakout^ 
•   in  films  such  as  Coal  Mini 
her  Oscar),  The  River,  aif 
herthroughtheSOs.  She 
'  ut  her  latest  performance,  asl 
i        Bedroom,  may  be  her  g 
repressed  ferocity  and  deceptiv 
smoked  a  cigarette  more  an^ 
and  more  beautiful  for  it— u, 
a  fresh  and  singular 


Photographed  by  Brigitte  Lacom' 
on  December  6,  2'»B 
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e  in  New  York  City 
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The  People's  Champ 

INK  KOCk.  uiTstlo.-,  author,  actor,  plieiiomciioii. 

Two  films;  six  World  Wrestling  Federation  chooipionship  titles; 
one  best-selling  memoir. 

Dwayne  Douglas  Johnson,  better  known  as  the  Rock 
,Qy  be  the  most  charismatic  man  ever  to  make  a  fortune  wearing  nothing  but  boots 
a  block  Speedo,  and  half  a  gallon  of  baby  oil.  A  third-generation  WW  F  wrestler  ' 

the  six-foot-five,  265-pound  Rock  made  his  big-screen  debut  in  lost  spring's 
e  Mummy  fiefurns,  playing  a  warrior-king  who  sells  his  soul  in  exchange  for  power 

and  seduced  the  camera  so  utterly  in  his  few  short  scenes  that  Universal 

execs  immediately  spun  off  a  $60  million  prequel  for  him.  Now  insiders  are  sayinq 

that  The  Scorpion  King  will  establish  "the  Brahma  Bull"  as  the  next  Seagal 

Stallone,  and  Schwarzenegger  rolled  into  one.  So  can  you 
smell  what  the  Rock  is  cooking?  Whatever  it  is,  it's  about  to  come  to  a  boil. 

Photographed  by  David  LaChapelie  in  Los  Angeles 
on  December  6,  2001. 
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The  Observers 


DOMINICK  DUNNE,  GRIFFIN  DUNNE, 

JOHN  GREGORY  DUNNE,  and  JOAN  DIDION. 

O  Seventeen  novels,  six  adapted  for  the  screen;  21  nonfiction  books; 

eight  screenplays;  14  producing  credits;  29  acting  credits;  five  directing  credits; 
two  television  hosting  stints;  innumerable  magazine  articles. 

While  all  four  of  these  related  dynamos  now  live  in  New  York,  they  remain  intimately  connected 

to  the  Hollywood  dream  factory,  as  both  insightful  critics  and  well-versed  participants. 

In  his  most  recent  book,  A^onster,  John  Gregory  Dunne  somehow  found  the  humor  in  Disney's  eight-year 

effort  to  dumb  down  a  script  he  co-wrote  with  Joan  Didion,  his  wife  and  longtime  screenwriting 

partner  (A  Star  Is  Born,  Up  Close  &  Persona/).  Didion,  who  crystallized  the  ongst-ridden  Zeifgeist  of  the 

late  60s  in  Slouching  Towards  Betfi/efiem,  is  again  writing  about  California,  for  an  as-yet-untitled 

book.  Best-selling  novelist,  justice-minded  journalist,  TV  host,  and  V.F.  diarist  Dominick  Dunne 

(John  Gregory's  older  brother)  had  a  successful  career  in  Hollywood  producing  television  and  films, 

including  one  based  on  Didion's  Play  It  as  It  Lays,  before  a  fall  from  grace  precipitated  his 

fruitful  career  change.  Dominick's  son  Griffin,  who  co-produced  and  starred  in  Martin  Scorsese's 

After  Hours  and  directed  Practical  Magic  and  Lisa  Picard  Is  Famous, 

learned  about  fame  during  a  childhood  spent  knee-high  to  his  dad's  friends, 

among  them  Natalie  Wood  and  Paul  Newman. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City 
on  January  10,2002. 
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The  Dame 


ELIZABi:i  II  TAYLOH,  artnss,  activist, 
i-raiulma,  international  lir';ul 


More  than  50  feature  films;  10  TV  films;  two  best-actress  Oscars 
for  BUtterfield  8  (1 960)  and  Wf,o's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?  ( 1 966),  plus  a  furtherlhs|afwminations 
and  tfie  academy's  1 993  Jean  Hersliolt  Humanitarian  Award;  nine  per^^^ 
eigfit  husbands,  if  you  count  Richard  Burton  twice. 


«fe 


:      Knock  on  wood,  the  patient  has  been  stabilized.  These  are,  for  now,  relatively  happ 
for  Mrs.  Hilton-Wilding-Todd-Fisher-Burton-Burton-Warner-Fortensky:  no  medical  emergencies 
no  body-image  crises,  no  tabloid  brouhohas,  and,  to  quote  from  Hamlet,  Act  III,  Scene  I,  no  m&  marriages 

Taylor  has  just  celebrated  her  70th  birthday  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  her  deeds  Mw 
outshine  her  notoriety.  In  2001,  she  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Citizens  Medal  for  her  humanlarian  work 
m  particular  her  dedication  to  combating  AIDS  via  AmFAR  and  her  own  Elizabeth  Taylor  AIDS  Foundation  ' 

A  year  before  that.  Great  Britain,  her  native  country  and  the  nation  whose  press  ripped  her 

to  shreds  in  the  C/eopotra  days,  bestowed  upon  her  the  title  of  Dome  Elizabeth,  Commander  of  the  Order 

of  the  British  Empire.  Herklieg-lit  days  behind  her,  Taylor  is  now  loose  and  confident  enough 

to|»0ke/utt  dfherself,  as  she  did  in  last  year's  kitsch-o-rama  TV  movie  Tfiese  Old  Broads,  playing 

:  a  blowsy,  foulmouthed  agent  who'd  long  ago  stolen  the  husband  of  a  character  played 

:  ;>  ;  byyes,  the  lady  whose  husband  she  really  had  stolen,  Debbie  Reynolds.  1 

^         ;,     ..  Pliotographed  by  Firooz  Zahedi  in  Los  Angeles  *- 

"''"''' -^^Siir  on  January  17,  2002. 


The  Man 

k      GENE  HACKMAN,  actor. 

;'  Seventy-six  films;  six  Oscar  nominations  and  two  wins, 

'  best  actor  in  The  French  Connection  { 1 971 )  and  best  supporting  actor  in 
h        Unforgiven  (1993);  eight  Golden  Globe  nominations  and  three  wins. 

The  wonder  of  Gene  Hackman's  three  most  recent  roles 

(respectively,  a  down-on-his-iuck  family  patriarch  in  The  Royal  Tenenboums, 

a  quietly  righteous  navy  admiral  in  Behind  Enemy  Lines,  and  an  aging  jewel  thief  in  Heist) 

is  how  different  they  are;  there's  no  trademark  "Gene  Hackman"  persona  he's 

getting  by  on.  But  this  has  long  been  true  of  Hackman,  ever  since  he  was  the  narcotics 

cop  Popeye  Doyle  in  William  Friedkin's  The  French  Connection  and  then, 
three  years  later,  the  audio-surveillance  expert  Harry  Caul  in  Francis  Ford  Coppola's 
The  Conversation— an  extrovert  and  an  introvert,  two  utterly  different  characters 
who  have  only  a  face  in  common.  As  Royal  Tenenbaum,  Hackman  gives 
^  the  most  insouciant,  what-the-hell  performance  of  his  career. 
I  out  in  Melvin  Belli  suits  and  Ari  Onassis  eyeglasses,  his  hair  brusf 
into  a  peacock's  flip,  he's  an  utter  hoot,  shameless  in  his  cons 
^  and  his  stoking  of  familial  dysfunction. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida,  on  January  18,  2002. 
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The  Class  of  '82 


THE  REUNITED  CAST  AND  CREATORS  OF 

FAST  TIMES  AT  RIDGEMONT  HIGH 

From  (eft:  fronf  row-Amy  Heckerling  (director),  Brian  Backer  (Ratner),  Phoebe  Gates  (Linda),  and  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh  (Stacy); 

middle  row— Art  Linson  (producer),  Sean  Penn  (Spicoli),  Eric  Stoltz  (stoner  dude  No.  1 ),  Judge  Reinhold  (Brad), 

Robert  Romanus  (Damone),  and  D.  W.  Brown  (Ron  the  stereo  salesman);  back  row— Anthony  Edwards  (stoner  dude  No.  2), 

Forest  Whitaker  (Jefferson),  Amanda  Wyss  (Lisa),  Scott  Thomson  (Arnold),  Kelli  Maroney  (Cindy),  and  Stuart  Cornfeld  (Pirate  King); 

standing— Cameron  Crowe  (writer),  Vincent  Schiavelli  (Mr.  Vargas),  and  Pamela  Springsteen  (Pat  Benatar  look-alike). 

Photographed  by  Jason  Schmidt  in  Los  Angeles  in  January  2002. 
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Jeff  Spicoli,  in  particular),  the're  would  have  been    o  ^ZIoZg^^:  °*  ^f 'Tt"?"''  ^"^  ''°"  ''""''  ^^^"^^"^"^^^  =^--'-' 
no  r/,a.  '70s  S/,ov.,  no  Jason  Biggs-Mena  Suvari  comeJie  .  NoTa      ob     wou  d  Jd  n  Hrahlrh'  "°  1^^  '",'  '^'t°''  "°  '°"^''  ''°^^' 

1 980s  multicharacter  youth  movies,  which  owe  more  then  a2'rA      ^°\^J^V  ^fl^  ^^"^  ^^^  ='°^'*y  °^  ^'^'°"  '°  "'''ke  his  celebrated 
Robert  Romanus  if  not  the  proto-Judd  Nelson2)  N^r  wou  d  an  oston   h  '.  ^^f  ^''"9^  debut  feature.  (What  was  faux  tough  guy 

Forest  Whitaker,  Eric  Stoltz  Phoebe  Gates  and  Inthonv  f/°"?"I^  '°''''  °'  T'  ?^*°"-P«""'  J^""'f-^  J«^o"  Leigh,  Nicolas  Cage, 
who  adapted  the  screenplay  from  hi    1 98    book  of  ^h     a7e  ieTJbo"  h"'  T"  ''''  '''  ^'^  ^"°'^-  ''°' "°"''  ^°''''°"  ^--' 
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JtiMay  He<#«ditpn  at 
ManiKimtn's  Waidorf- 
As*6rlO  Hotel,  1975. 

Bronx-born  photogropher 
Ron  Galella,  71,  is  the  dean  of 
Ameriton  paparazzi.  His 
early  European  counterparts, 
such  as  Tazio  Secchiaroli,  chased 
their  prey  on  motor  scooters; 
others  used  long  lenses.  Galella 
preferred  nabbing  his  celebrities 
up  close,  often  popping  out  of 
hedges  and  hidden  crannies. 
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AMERICA'S  MASTER  PAPARAZZO,  RON  GALELLA 
WAS  WILLING  TO  DO  ALMOST  ANYTHING  TO  CATCH 
THE  FAMOUS  UNAWARES,  AND  HIS  TACTICS— 
ESPECIALLY  WITH  HIS  MOST  LEGENDARY  VICTIM, 
JACQUELINE  KENNEDY  ONASSIS-BROUGHT 
HIM  A  FAME  OF  HIS  OWN.  TO  MARK  THE 
PUBLICATION  OF  A  BOOK  OF  GALELLAS  IMAGES, 
DESIGNER  AND  FASHION  INNOVATOR 
^        TOM  FORD  REVIEWS  THE  WAY  A  NOTORIOUSLY 
PESKY  PHOTOGRAPHER  HELPED  CREATE 
ICONS,  REDEFINE  GLAMOUR,  AND  LAUNCH 
THE  AGE  OEMODERN  CELEBRITY 
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rt  Redford  artiffing  at 

liropist  Mm^asker's 

.ew  YofMfome,  1974. 


Angie  Dickmson 
€n  tnc  AccKtomy 
Awards,  1976. 


s  a  CE 

growing  up  in  the  70s— and  as  a  child  obsessed  withi 
things  glamorous— I  was  familiar  with  Ron  Gale! 
images.  I  was  also  familiar  with  the  scandals  that  of 
surrounded  them  and  with  his  almost  stalker  tactic 

In  his  effort  to  capture  the  candid  spirit  of  celebr 
Galella  was  an  opportunist  and  a  daredevil.  Throu 
out  the  60s,  70s,  and  early  80s.  he  roamed  the  stre 
of  New  York,  Hollywood,  and  Las  Vegas  armed  w 
a  Nikon,  an  eagle  eye,  and  endless  bravado.  Depep| 
ing  on  their  moods,  the  most  famous  stars  in  the  wc 
would  adore  him,  curse  him,  or  simply  run  in  the  i 
posite  direction.  They  might  douse  him  with  water,i 
Brigitte  Bardot  did,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Marlon  BrI 
do,  punch  him  in  the  jaw  on  a  Chinatown  street 

But  he  always  got  the  shot.  And  1,  like  millions 
others,  often  lived  vicariously  through  his  pictures.  Sc 
dal,  romance,  personality,  and  adventure  always  le; 
from  the  surface  of  his  portraits. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  goal  of  paparazzi  photograpi 
it  freezes  movement  and,  in  so  doing,  captures  chara( 
Galella  always  caught  his  subjects  in  mid-action— Raqf 
Welch  leaving  a  restaurant,  Robert  Redford  hailing  a  c 
Ali  MacGraw  and  Bob  Evans  enduring  a  customs  chii 
at  the  airport.  He  never  gave  them  time  to  pose,  and 
certainly  never  asked  for  a  publicist's  approval.  He  wg'^ 
master  of  surprise.  He  was  after  the  real  emotions  a^ 
genuine  reactions  that  can  only  be  seen  in  an  outtai 

The  images  Galella  captured  in  the  throwaway  rv 
ments  between  the  main  events  often  became  iconic? 
is  the  spontaneity  of  these  photographs,  the  fact  t 
his  subjects  were  caught  off  guard  in  an  instant  of  1 
that  makes  them  timeless  and  yet  so  much  about  thj 
time.  They  are  not  slick,  stylized  images  created  b' 
marketing  machine,  nor  are  they  "styled"  as  everyth  ; 
is  today.  They  are  raw,  real,  and  they  tell  us  more  ab  j 
each  subject  than  he  or  she  might  have  liked. 

For  better  and  for  worse,  Galella  helped  pioneer 

Excerpted  from  Tlie  Pholographs  of  Ron  Galella, 

to  be  published  this  month  by  Greybull  Press;  photographs 

©  by  Ron  Galella. 
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Solly  Field  and 
Burt  Reynolds,  1977. 


Oustin  Hoffman,  1979. 


Melanie  Griffith  and 
Don  Johmon,  1975. 


Henry  Kissinger,  1979. 
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BoHtra  Sti«isand,  1970. 


[TKin  Polonslci  ctfio 
pran  Tot*,  1967. 
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Roquel  Welch,  1972. 


Fo«f«r,  1977. 
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Warren  Beotty,  1968. 
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Jackie  Onassis 

bKognitp,  after 

aCenfroiPark 

sIroB,  1971. 
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Jack  Nkhokon  at 

ific  Now  Tone  prcmiorc 

of  Heitt.  1972. 


culture  of  celebrity-watching  as  we  now  know  it. 
worked  in  a  time  before  fame  had  become  the  tig! 
controlled  industry  that  it  is  today,  and  was  among 
first  American  photographers  to  cross  the  line  betwt 
the  stars  and  their  public.  As  a  professional  voye 
Galella  used  methods  that  were  invasive  and  contro\ 
sial.  Some  called  it  tenacity,  others  obsession.  Betwt 
1969  and  1971.  the  peak  of  his  "Jackie-tracking"  yet 
Galella  devoted  half  his  time  to  charting  Jackie  On 
sis's  whereabouts  and  taking  her  picture— until  fim 
Onassis  battled  him  in  court  for  harassment. 

Ironically,  the  very  photographs  that  Mrs.  Onas 
resisted  were  the  ones  that  defined  her  as  an  ic( 
And  the  judge's  ruling— that  Galella  stay  25  feet  avi 
from  her  at  all  times— only  contributed  to  her  myth  ^ 
was  the  grainy  black-and-white  shots  taken  throu 
a  telephoto  lens,  the  sequences  of  her  playing  with  1.- 
children  in  Central  Park,  that  turned  the  former  Jacq  ■ 
line  Kennedy  into  the  mysterious  Jackie  O.  Weari 
her  signature  dark  glasses,  she  was  constantly  m. 
ing  away.  And  she  became  all  the  more  beautiful 
cause  she  was  perpetually  out  of  reach.  Much  of  wl 
we  came  to  love  about  Jackie  we  discovered  throu 
Galellas  candid  images.  Thirty  years  later,  they  con^ 
ue  to  have  a  mystique  that  no  formal  studio  porti 
can  match. 

And  as  for  Galella,  the  Onassis  controversy  o 
fueled  the  fire  of  his  success.  Though  he  tried  unsucct 
fully  to  countersue  Jackie  for  damage  to  his  livelihoi 
Galella  ultimately  benefited  from  the  trial.  It  was  f 
tured  on  the  cover  of  Life  and  made  him  a  celebritji 
his  own  right— if  not  as  famous  as  the  people  he  pi 
tographed,  then,  at  the  very  least,  notorious.  He  i 
came  the  celebrity  who  shot  celebrities.  That  was  i 
edge.  Graced  with  a  larger-than-life  presence,  he  ; 
his  "genuine  reactions"  by  eliciting  recognition  from  ; . 
subjects— eyes  bulging  with  irritation,  hands  held  IJA 
dramatically  against  the  pop  of  his  flash,  or,  sometirr  ^ 
smiles  and  cleavage  turned  up  to  full  wattage  for 
camera.  It  was  Galella's  notoriety  that  gave  his  ima 
their  enduring  power. 

As  a  fashion  designer,  I  have  been 
fluenced  by  Galella's  photograj 
throughout  my  career.  He  photograpl 
the  icons  I  grew  up  admiring  and  en 
ing,  and  they  were  stamped  on 
imagination  at  an  early  age.  I  have  .■ 
quently  drawn  upon  my  own  mental  archive  of  his  ■ 
ages.  Now  I  have  come  to  realize  that  what  enthral 
me  as  a  child  still  enthralls  me  today:  there's  a  bra; 
confidence  to  these  icons,  as  if  they  were  too  busy  liv 
to  notice  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  uf 
them.  And  I  can't  help  but  regret  the  predictable  i 
mula  that  constrains  the  celebrity  photographs  of 
day.  The  naked  flash  of  spirit  and  the  split-secc 
authenticity  that  define  Galella's  portraits  are  relics 
a  bygone  age.  These  days,  if  an  actor  is  photograpl 
with  his  hair  disheveled,  looking  for  all  the  world  i 
he's  woken  up  on  the  morning  after,  chances  are 
just  good  art  direction. 
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Travolta  and  fans,  1976. 
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Sonny  Bono,  1974. 


Glen  Campbell,  1970 
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Joan  Collins,  1967. 
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FaiToh  Fawcett,  1977. 
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Bett^  Midler,  1977. 


Sam  Shepard,  1982. 
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Sean  Pmmi  throwing  a  punch 
of  a  piMtographsr,  1986. 

At  Hmes,  the  proximity  of  Galella 

and  his  leering  peers  caused  stars  to 

take  their  own  shots  in  return. 

ly  flipped  Galella  the  bird;  several 

threw  fists.  Marlon  Brando  once 

ike  the  paparazzo's  jaw.  "If  you 

nother  [photo],"  Richard  Burton 

warned  during  one  of  several 

lose  encounters,  "I  shall  have  to 

the  physically  constrained  from 

jjlering  you."  In  the  end,  gesture 

^and  movement  became  central 

hemes  in  Galella's  photographs.  I 
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„„  ,  «^^^Ay  respect  for  the  $100  million 

price  tag,  Hollywood  society  is  fixated  on  the  latest  contender  for  L.A.'s  most 

.  ^r        ""^  ^^"'^*  Suzanne  and  David  Saperstein's  45,000-square-foot 

homa^  the  great  chateaux  of  France.  From  a  Hall  of  Mirrors  ballroom  to  the 
fountain's  Carrara-marble  horses ,  Fleur  de  Lys  has  been  a  six-year 
lal)or  of  love  for  Suzanne,  whose  husband's  media  fortune  has  put  her  in  a  spending 

league  of  her  own,  from  real  estate  to  diamonds  to  Paris  couture 
HELMUT  NEWTON  gets  the  full  effect  as  MATT  T YRNAUER  learns  about 

the  Marie  Antoinette  connection 


he  chautTeured  Ford  Excur- 


sion drives  by  a  newly  planted  citrus  grove 
and  turns  onto  a  long,  straight  driveway  in 
the  heart  of  Holmby  Hills.  Looming  1.000 
feet  in  the  distance  is  a  massive  limestone 
house.  As  the  car  reaches  the  front  steps, 
two  security  guards  in  somber  suits  with  Se- 
cret Service-style  earpieces  step  forward  to 
help  Suzanne  Saperstein  out  of  the  passen- 
ger seat.  Saperstein,  a  tall,  buxom  Swede  of 
41.  is  dressed  in  jeans,  a  tight  white  shirt, 
and  clogs.  She  is  returning  from  a  morning 
at  Hummingbird's  Nest,  her  140-acre  ranch 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  where  she  has  been 
visiting  her  25  show-jumping  horses  and 
supervising  the  construction  of  a  dressage 
ring  and  Spanish-mission-style  stables.  Sap- 
erstein gives  her  guards  a  warm  greeting, 
pets  her  two  German  shepherds,  then  climbs 
the  stairs  to  her  soon-to-be-completed 
45.000-square-foot  house,  which  she  and 
her  husband,  David,  the  founder  and  former 
chairman  and  C.E.O.  of  Metro  Networks, 
the  local-market  news-traffic-and-weather 
syndicator.  have  dubbed  Fleur  de  Lys— a 
$100  million  homage  to  the  royal  homes 
of  France,  in  particular  Vaux-le-Vicomte. 
the  Baroque  masterpiece  outside  Paris,  and 
Versailles. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  driveway,  five  men 
are  operating  an  orange  crane  to  lift  a  one- 
ton  limestone  urn  onto  a  35-foot  limestone 
pillar.  "Those  are  my  vases,  which  just 
got  here  from  Italy,"  Saperstein  says.  "Fve 
got  two  more  for  the  back  six  of  them  in 
all.  Now  Lm  waiting  on  my  two  Carrara- 
marble  horses  for  the  fountain  at  the  front 
gate,  copied  straight  out  of  Versailles,  but 
the  horses  we  used  for  models  are  my 
own,"  she  says,  stepping  into  the  grand  foyer 
of  the  house,  where  12  maids  with  pale-blue 
mops  and  dusters  are  preparing  to  disperse 
throughout  the  rooms,  three  electricians 
are  raising  a  massive  chandelier,  and  two 
decorators  are  hanging  a  200-pound  gilded 
frame  (the  painting  has  yet  to  arrive).  Sap- 
erstein, suddenly  surrounded  by  a  house- 
man, a  butler,  and  a  personal  assistant,  goes 
straight  over  to  the  men  with  the  frame. 
Her  secretary,  Ben  Westbrook,  a  platinum 
blond  with  a  diamond  stud  in  each  ear, 
hands  her  a  piece  of  blue  electrical  tape. 
She  places  it  on  the  wall,  marking  the  cen- 
ter tor  the  frame.  "O.K.,  done— what's  next?" 
she  asks,  moving  across  the  foyer  and  out 
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to  the  backyard— an  acre  and  a  half  of  emer- 
ald lawn  leading  to  a  neoclassical  folly— to 
start  organizing  the  furniture  in  the  5,000- 
square-foot  pool  house,  a  limestone  mini- 
palais  with  a  marble  interior,  his-and-her 
spas,  and  a  pizza  parlor. 

Since  the  groundbreaking  for  Fleur  de 
Lys  more  than  six  years  ago  (the  Saper- 
steins  marked  the  occasion  on  January  1. 
1996,  with  a  party  on  the  dirt  lot  featuring 
Cristal  champagne  and  Fleur  de  Lys  hard 
hats  and  leather-handled  shovels),  Suzanne 
Saperstein's  days  have  been  a  blur  of  design 
meetings,  construction  inspections,  paint- 
color  consultations,  and  furniture-buying 
binges.  Yet  the  travails  of  building  on  such 
an  imperial  scale  have  never  gotten  the  best 
of  this  native  of  tiny  Langshyttan,  Sweden, 
a  farming  community  one  hour  north  of 
Stockholm,  where  her  father  was  a  small- 
business  owner,  her  mother  worked  as  a 
nurse,  and  Suzanne,  the  youngest  of  five, 
was  on  Sweden's  junior  national  ski  team. 
David  Saperstein's  favorite  pet  name  tor 
his  wife  is  "the  Viking." 

"This  house  was  very  much  a  mission 
for  Suzanne.  It's  her  dream,"  says  Richard- 
son Robertson  III,  the  Los  Angeles-based 
architect  of  Fleur  de  Lys.  "And  throughout 
all  of  the  troubles  of  getting  it  built— the 
construction  delays,  the  budget  [originally 
set  at  $23  million,  excluding  furniture]  that 
went  through  the  sky— Suzanne  was  like  a 
little  girl  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  and  it 
was  like  Christmas  every  day  for  her.  It's 
the  way  she  wants  to  live  her  life." 

Robertson,  a  dashing  young  Texan  who 
specializes  in  Beaux  Arts  mansions,  says 
that  he  was  in  tune  with  the  Sapersteins' 
vision  from  the  start.  "We  all  really  had 
the  same  goal.  David.  Suzanne,  and  I. 
and  that  was  to  build  a  world-class  house 
for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles— and  by  that  I 
mean  a  house  for  the  history  books,"  he 
says.  "When  we  were  planning  Fleur  de 
Lys,  I  kept  imagining  that  L.A.  was  New 
York  in  1895,  and  if  that  were  the  case,  I 
think  the  Sapersteins  would  be  like  the 
Vanderbilts  or  the  Rockefellers  when  they 
were  new  money." 

Robertson  is  a  grand  planner  by  nature 
(he  is  currently  designing  an  entire  town, 
called  Las  Lomas,  to  be  built  in  the  hills 
north  of  L.A.),  but  he  was  quick  to  real- 
ize that  he'd  met  his  better  in  Suzanne 
Saperstein.  "When  I  first  did  the  plan  for 
Fleur  de  Lys,  I  put  together  ideas  that  I 
thought  were  very  grand,"  he  says.  "And 
Suzanne  looked  at  them  and  started  to  gig- 
gle. She  told  me  she  thought  they  were 
'cute.'  So  then  I  started  to  get  very  grand, 
and  she  loved  it.  I  pulled  all  of  the  stops 
out.  I  told  her,  'When  this  is  finished, 
it's  going  to  look  like  old  money.'  That's 


my  specialty,  making  new  money  look  ok 
In  Los  Angeles  the  only  transactio 
monitored  as  closely  as  movie  deals  a 
major  real-estate  deals— especially  the 
involving  a  handful  of  top-tier  properti 
in  the  foothills  of  West  L.A.  and  Bevei 
Hills.  In  the  1990s,  when  the  Saperstei 
spent  $8  million  for  six  contiguous  Ic 
right  across  from  the  David  Geffen  ests 
north  of  Sunset  Boulevard  in  Holmby  Hil 
people  began  to  whisper.  In  1994,  whi 
they  bought  a  four-acre  subdivision  of  tl 
former  Julie  Andrews  and  Blake  Edwar 
estate  in  Malibu  (down  the  street  fro 
Barry  Diller),  the  whispering  turned  to  tal 
When  it  became  clear  that  Fleur  de  L 
was  going  to  be  the  second-largest  hou 
in  Los  Angeles— after  TV  producer  Aan 
Spelling  and  his  wife  Candy's  55.00 
square-foot  home  south  of  Sunset  Ecu 
vard,  called  the  Manor— the  buzz  becar 
considerable.  "People  don't  build  hous 
like  this  unless  they  are  interested  in  becoi 
ing  involved  in  the  game  of  real-estate  or  ( 
upmanship,"  says  an  L.A.  social  observi 
"When  the  Aaron  Spellings  built  thd 
house,  they  built  it  so  large  because  thi 
were  trying  to  one-up  the  Marvin  Davisfij 
who  own  the  Knoll,  which  is  [at  11  acre| 
the  largest  estate  in  Beverly  Hills.  And 
this  situation  the  Sapersteins  are  trying  . 
one-up  everybody.  They  are  building  a  houJ 
they  hope  no  one  will  ever  compete  witH 


hey  must  be  trying  to  make 
impression,"  says  Betsy  Bloor 
ingdale,  a  leading  social  foi 
in  L.A.  and  a  friend  and  neij 
bor  of  the  Sapersteins'.  "Th 
are  a  curiosity  in  town,  there; 
no  doubt  about  that.  You  know,  she  go 
around  with  her  guards— the  two  felloi 
who  follow  her  down  the  street— and  tha 
conspicuous  consumption  for  sure.  An 
of  course,  the  house  is  over  the  top— li 
everything  they  do  is  over  the  top— bull 
think  quite  beautifully  done.  I  mean,  wl 
wants  to  do  a  house  like  that  at  this  poi| 
in  life?  But  I  think  it's  impressive  all  the  w 
around,  and  I  think  it's  kind  of  wondei 
to  see  this  happen  in  America  today." 
The  story  of  David  Saperstein's  asce 
in  the  business  world  is  straight  from  t 
pages  of  a  Horatio  Alger  tale.  "My  hi 
band  really  came  from  a  situation  whe 
there  was  absolutely  nothing,"  Suzan 
Saperstein  tells  me  one  afternoon  as  we 
in  her  mahogany-paneled  library,  eati 
foie  gras  canapes  off  a  silver  tray.  In  Ba 
more  "he  worked  from  the  time  he  wa5 
teenager,  doing  anything  with  cars— he  lov ! 
cars,  so  he  would  fix  them  up,  and 
worked  his  way  along  in  the  car  busine 
eventually  to  the  point  where  he  own 
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David  and  Suzanne  Saperstein 

in  the  reception  hall  of  Fleur  de  Lys. 

Tlie  Sapcrsteins  have  amassed 

one  of  the  finest  18th-century  furniture 

collections  in  the  world.  The 

painting  behind  them  is  an  1881 

Romantic  nude  by  Loyeux. 
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some  car  dealerships."  Then,  in  1978,  there 
was  a  "Eureka!"  moment,  when  Saper- 
stein  conceived  the  idea  for  a  new  kind 
of  traffic-reporting  service  while  he  was 
stuck  in  a  bumper-to-bumper  jam  on  a 
Baltimore  expressway.  "He  was  not  able 
to  find  any  information  on  the  radio,"  says 
his  wife,  "so  he  thought.  Why  is  there  no 
company  gathering  traffic  reports  [for  lo- 
cal media  outlets]?"  Acting  on  his  idea, 
Saperstein  set  up  a  new  business,  adding 
a  unique  twist.  He  gave  his  product  to  lo- 
cal radio  stations  on  the  condition  that 
they  run  lO-second  commercials  plugging 
his  chain  of  car  dealerships.  Three  sta- 
tions accepted  the  proposal,  and  Saper- 
stein hired  two  traffic  reporters.  When  he 
sold  Metro  Networks  to  Westwood  One 
for  $1.2  billion  in  1999,  his  company  had 
a  fleet  of  more  than  400  aircraft  and  was 
providing  news,  sports,  and  weather  re- 
ports to  3,000  radio  stations  and  400  TV 
stations  in  more  than  100  markets. 

Until  1996  the  Sapersteins  lived 
most  of  the  year  in  Hous- 
ton, where  Metro  Networks 
is  based,  and  "we  really  still 
do  live  in  Houston,"  says  Su- 
zanne Saperstein,  "because 
my  husband  is  still  on  the  board  of  his 
company  even  though  he  doesn't  run  it 
anymore— now  he's  moving  into  high-tech 
farming  in  California,  Texas,  and  Florida." 
The  Sapersteins  met  in  1982,  when  Su- 
zanne, then  21,  was  on  a  postcollege  trip 
from  Sweden  visiting  a  sister  in  New  Jer- 
sey. "We  met,  basically,  on  an  airplane  at 
Logan  Airport,"  she  says.  "We  were  both 
flying  to  Maine  on  Bar  Harbor  Air,  and 
we  were  both  booked  in  the  same  seat.  He 
got  on  first  and  was  sitting  in  my  place,  so 
I  stormed  on  the  plane,  trying  to  get  this 
man  off"  the  airplane.  To  make  a  long  sto- 
ry short,  I  finally  get  on  the  flight  and  end 
up  seated  next  to  him.  He  tells  me  he  had 
just  been  divorced,  and  he  asks  me  if  I  am 
dating  anyone.  And  1  tell  him,  'Yes,  I  have 
a  boyfriend  in  Sweden.'  And  I  ask  him  if 
he  has  ever  dated  European  women.  And 
he  says  no,  and  tells  me  the  reason  why  is 
that  European  women  don't  shave  their 
legs  or  under  their  arms.  Well,  I  tell  him  I 
think  this  is  very  funny,  and  because  I  was 
wearing  a  pair  of  baggy  jeans  I  was  able  to 
pull  my  pant  leg  over  my  knee,  and  I  throw 
my  leg  over  the  seat  onto  his  lap.  Then  I 
take  his  hand  and  run  it  all  the  way  up 
my  leg  from  my  calf  up  my  thigh— up  and 
down,  back  and  forth.  And  he  says,  'Look, 
you've  got  to  give  me  your  number  in  Swe- 
den.'" Six  months  later  Suzanne  moved  to 
Texas  and  began  working  as  a  salesperson 
for  Metro  Networks.  They  were  married 
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Sapersfein  on  the  back 

lawn  of  Flcur  de  Lys  with  Dutchess 

and  Bonnie.  She  patterned  the 

house  on  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  outside 

Paris,  and  Versailles. 
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AT  HOME 

IN  HOLMBY  HILLS 


Clockwise  from  top  left:         ' 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  Sapcr**; 
children  in  the  backyard  of   i 
Fleur  de  Lys;  family  photos  i  | 
dressing  area;  Suzanne  Sapii     | 
in  her  oval  boudoir  with  dau^     | 
Alexis;  a  corridor  off  the  ball 
with  table  centerpieces  and   i  ^ 
soup  tureens;  the  50-seat  scret.^ 
room;  the  dining  room;  the  po 
and  the  5,000-square-foot  p(»    '^ 
house,  which  has  his-and-her  I      ' 
and  a  pizza  parlor;  the  Sapei ' 
with  their  children,  Jennifer,  >  ■ 
Jonathan,  and  Alexis,  in  the  nv-j    j 
room;  a  view  of  the  librarj.       I    y 
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in  1986  in  an  Orthodox  Jewish  ceremony 
in  Baltimore.  They  now  have  three  school- 
age  children.  David  also  has  two  daugh- 
ters from  his  first  marriage,  who  are  both 
attorneys  in  New  York  City. 

At  the  Paris  couture  collections 
in  January,  one  of  the  main 
attractions  was  what  was  on 
Suzanne  Saperstein's  fingers— 
in  particular  her  Talarico 
pearl-and-diamond  ring  and 
her  40-carat  canary  diamond.  "When  she 
comes  into  the  room,  one  does  tend  to  look 
down  the  row  just  to  see  the  big  rocks," 
says  Vogue's  editor-at-large  Andre  Leon 
Talley.  "The  rings  are  so  big-well,  you  just 
can't  imagine  someone  walking  out  with 
those  big  rings. 

"Just  the  other  day,"  Talley  continues, 
"I  saw  her  getting  out  of  a  chauffeured 
Mercedes,  and  she  had  on  a  white  snake- 
skin  trench  coat  with  matching  Manolo 
Blahnik  snakeskin  boots.  You  know,  on  a 
blonde  that's  a  lot  of  snake -a  bleached- 
white  trench  coat,  double-breasted,  with  a 
belt,  plus,  you  know,  boots  to  the  knee  on 
stilettos,  matching.  Made  from  the  same 
dyed  skins.  As  you  can  imagine,  the  cou- 
ture houses  love  that,  because  it's  new  mon- 
ey, and  new  money  does  it  big." 

For  several  years  Saperstein  has  been 
making  big  purchases  at  the  Paris  couture 
houses— especially  Gaultier,  Givenchy, 
Chanel,  Ungaro,  Scherrer,  and  Dior.  She 
has  spent  so  much  that  she  is  probably 
the  world's  No.  1  consumer  of  haute  cou- 
ture, supplanting  Mouna  Ayoub,  the  Paris- 
based  socialite,  who  is  Saperstein's  only 
rival  for  sartorial  flamboyance  in  the  front 
row  at  the  collections.  Dior  has  been  known 
to  send  its  fitters  to  California,  where, 
according  to  Catherine  Riviere,  the  direc- 
trice,  "we  took  the  Sapersteins'  helicopter 
to  their  ranch  one  time,  and  we  fit  her  in 
the  stable  in  the  middle  of  her  horses,  be- 
cause she  was  busy  training  for  a  dressage 
show." 

As  1  observed  Saperstein  in  Paris,  it  was 
clear  that  she  is  turning  out  to  be  a  new 
star  on  the  scene— bejeweled,  bigger  than 
life,  never  without  a  security  escort.  "She 
represents  a  new  generation  of  women.  She 
is  representing  what  society  is  becoming," 
says  Riviere.  "She  is  someone  who  has  the 
elegance  to  wear  a  coat  which  cost  a  for- 
tune with  a  pair  of  jeans  and  a  T-shirt.  It 
is  exactly  how  John  [Galliano]  is  design- 
ing his  collection.  He  does  not  want  to 
dress  old  ladies  who  are  conservative.  He 
wants  to  be  with  the  new  generation  of  dy- 
namic people." 

Betsy  Bloomingdale,  an  Old  Guard  cou- 
ture client  herself,  has  realized  that  her 
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peers  don't  stand  a  chance.  "I'll  quote 
Yves  Saint  Laurent:  'Couture  is  not  what 
it  was,'"  says  Bloomingdale.  "There  aren't 
that  many  left.  The  girls  that  I  know  buy 
one  or  two  [pieces],  that's  it.  But  this  one 
buys  by  the  dozen,  so  make  way!  And  she's 
a  good  egg.  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
she's  trying  to  do,  but  whatever  it  is.  she  is 
just  as  she  is.  And  if  you  like  her,  fine, 
and  if  you  don't— that's  your  problem.  She 
doesn't  care.  I  think  it's  kind  of  wonder- 
ful. She's  made  it." 

f  I  were  just  to  light  candles  here 
and  not  have  electric  light,  it  would 
take  you  back  to  the  18th  century," 
says  Suzanne  Saperstein,  perched 
on  a  gilded  Louis  XVI  chair  in  her 
salmon-toned  music  room.  It's  a 
warm  winter  day,  and  she  has  just  returned 
from  a  cookout  at  her  ranch.  A  pack  of 
American  Spirit  cigarettes  is  tucked  into 
her  left  hip  pocket,  and  the  top  button  of 
her  jeans  is  undone,  because,  she  says,  she 
ate  too  many  hot  dogs.  "You  cannot  see 
anything  here  that  is  modem  in  any  of  the 
rooms,"  she  continues.  "We  hid  the  light 
switches,  the  outlets,  the  electronics.  My 
goal  was  absolute  authenticity.  I  even  dis- 
cussed with  my  architect  making  the  floors 
creak,  putting  wood  floors  on  wood  risers 
with  air  in  between  so  they  would  creak  like 
18th-century  floors,  but  we  decided  against 
it.  The  furniture  can  creak,  that's  enough." 
In  their  quest  to  be  faithful  to  the  period, 
the  Sapersteins  took  approximately  30  re- 
search trips  to  France  (on  their  own  Gulf- 
stream  IV),  where  they  were  given  special 
access  to  the  private  areas  of  Versailles. 

"I  got  to  go  see  the  old  library  in  Paris 
that  houses  all  the  construction  documents 
from  Versailles,  which  was  quite  fascinat- 
ing for  me."  she  says.  "And  then  at  Versailles 
itself  I  could  actually  see  storage  rooms, 
vanity  areas,  closets.  I  got  to  see. "you  know. 
Marie  Antoinette's  dressing  rooms,  and  her 
own  little  library,  her  sitting  areas.  You 
know  what  shocked  me  the  most  in  Ver- 
sailles? The  bathrooms  were  really  nice. 
Tliey  were  more  like  dressing  rooms,  where 
you  had  a  daybed  for  resting— beautiful. 
Like,  in  Marie  Antoinette's,  there  was  this 
beautiful  daybed  with  dolphins  carved  into 
it.  The  other  thing  that  was  interesting  to 
me  is.  they  had  toilets.  My  perception  had 
always  been  that  you  go  to  an  outhouse 
somewhere,  but  that  was  not  the  case.  I 
walked  through  all  of  these  back  rooms, 
and  they  had  these  hidden  doors  every- 
where leading  to  toilets— shocking." 

Saperstein  was  on  a  quest  not  only  for 
architectural  authenticity  in  France  but  also 
for  authentic  furniture.  Over  the  past  five 
years  she  and  her  husband  have  put  togeth- 
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er  one  of  the  most  important  18th-century 
collections  in  the  world,  on  a  par  with  those 
of  the  Henry  Kravises  and  the  Robert 
Millers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Ber- 
nard Arnaults  and  the  Francois  Pinaults  in 
Europe,  according  to  Gregory  Mauge,  the 
Paris-based  art  historian  who,  with  his 
partner,  Jacques  Galloni.  worked  full-time 
for  the  Sapersteins  for  three  years  assem- 
bling their  collection.  "There  has  not  been 
an  attempt  to  gather  pieces  on  this  scale 
for  at  least  a  generation."  says  Mauge,  who 
frequently  went  to  auctions  on  the  Saper- 
steins' behalf,  occasionally  outbidding  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
and  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  in  L.A. 
"Such  a  project  is  unique  in  the  world  at 
this  time,"  Mauge  adds.  "In  the  Gilded 
Age  with  the  homes  in  Newport,  and  then 
with  Getty,  it  was  common  to  do  some- 
thing like  this— and  this  is  a  return  to  that 
scale,  a  19th-century  scale." 

One  of  the  Sapersteins'  goals  was  to  ac- 
quire furniture  that  had  been  owned  by 
French  royalty— a  difficult  proposition  ow- 
ing to  French-government  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  historic  pieces.  They  have, 
however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  ob- 
jects known  to  have  been  commissioned  for 
Versailles.  "We  know  for  a  fact  that  this  ink- 
well was  actually  at  Versailles.  Louis  XV  or 
Louis  XVI— I  have  to  look  at  my  paper- 
work, but  this  was  his  inkwell,  in  the  shape 
of  a  fish,"  Saperstein  explains  as  she  stands 
in  her  vast,  pale-blue  drawing  room.  "There 
is  a  picture  t-hat  we  saw  with  the  king 
where  he  is  standing  in  front  of  a  mantel, 
and  this  piece  actually  sits  on  the  mantel 
behind  him.  So,  we  have  proof  that  it  was 
there.  I  know  that  there  is  one  more  in  the 
world,  and  1  believe  Ann  Getty  has  it." 

Among  the  other  important  pieces  col- 
lected for  Fleur  de  Lys  are  several  from 
Karl  Lagerfeld's  18th-century  collection, 
including  four  Louis  XVI  chairs  and  a 
pair  of  silver  chenets,  or  andirons,  com- 
missioned for  Versailles.  "When  Lagerfeld 
sold  all  his  18th-century  pieces  in  Mona- 
co, I  was,  of  course,  on  the  phone,"  Sap- 
erstein says,  pointing  out  the  Lagerfeld 
chairs  while  taking  pains  to  explain  that 
they  are  covered  in  temporary  fabric. 
"The  real  fabric  I  have  ordered  is  exactly 
the  same  as  Marie  Antoinette  had  on  four 
chairs  in  her  dressing  room,  and  when 
they  restored  her  dressing  room  a  few 
years  ago,  they  did  12  meters  of  fabric, 
and  now  I've  ordered  another  12  meters. 
And  it's  going  to  be  three  and  a  half  years 
to  four  years  before  it  gets  here,  because 
they  weave  it  by  hand  in  Lyons,  one  cen- 
timeter a  week." 

When  Saperstein  could  not  buy  authentic 
pieces,  she  was  content  to  have  them  repro- 


duced. For  the  master  bedroom  she  c 
missioned  a  "straight-out  copy  of  M 
Antoinette's  bed— I  mean,  as  close  a  cop 
you  can  make,  considering  hers  was 
scaled  to  a  king-size,"  she  says.  Painted 
ings  in  the  reception  rooms  are  the  wor 
a  Hollywood-studio  artist.  "As  you  can  ■ 
you've  got  a  little  bit  of  Michelangelo  ( 
there;  you've  got  a  little  bit  of  Fragor 
over  there.  We  mixed  various  elements," 
says.  The  only  rooms  that  deviate  from 
18th-century  theme  are  the  4,000-squ. 
foot,  5.000-bottle  wine  cellar,  which  is  be 
on  a  16th-century  champagne  cave 
Reims,  and  the  50-seat  screening  roi 
which  Saperstein  originally  planned  a; 
reproduction  of  the  Royal  Opera  He 
at  Versailles.  But  if  you  look  at  the  ; 
aters  of  the  18th  century,  they  are  all  ma 
walls  and  carvings,  and  the  sound  e 
neers  didn't  want  to  go  with  that  gami 
I  went  more  contemporary  in  there," 
says.  She  did  manage  to  pull  off  a  sea 
down  version  of  Versailles's  Hall  of  Mir 
in  the  ballroom,  which  is  underground 
seats  250. 

The  room  Saperstein  perh 
enjoys  the  most  is  her  \ 
marble  bathroom,  actually 
oval  rooms,  both  built  aro 
her  collection  of  Faberge  e. 
which  she  displays  in  matcl 
seven-foot-tall  vitrines.  The  bathroom's  i 
shapes  are.  in  fact,  inspired  by  the  e; 
and  there  is  a  sense  of  being  insid 
Faberge  egg  when  you  stand  in  the  spa  i 
"I  wanted  my  bathroom  to  have  a  C 
Chanel  feel,"  says  Saperstein.  "I  wante 
very  feminine.  So  all  of  the  friezes  on 
walls  portray  a  woman  getting  dressed, 
ting  her  hair  done,  being  bathed"  by  c 
ubs.  (The  woman  in  the  friezes,  I  n 
looks  very  much  like  Saperstein.)  "And 
way  we  live  in  the  house,  everyone  ha 
out  with  me  when  I  take  a  bath,  so  I  w: 
ed  to  make  a  comfortable  sitting  area. 
Just  off  the  bathroom  is  Suzanne  Sa 
stein's  2,000-square-foot  closet,  whic- 
lined  with  floor-to-ceiling  cupboards  ^ 
cealing  hundreds  of  pieces  of  haute  cou 
(as  well  as  a  chilled  area  for  sweaters 
furs).  There  is  one  section  for  her  vinl 
Hermes  Kelly  bags— a  collection  that 
become  renowned  among  her  friends,  e 
cially  a  group  of  ladies  who  sneaked  I 
her  closet  during  a  housewamiing  party  j 
fall  to  ogle  the  crocodile  purses— om  I 
every  shade.  In  a  neighboring  cupboard  | 
Manolo  Blahnik  shoes  and  boots  to  m:  | 
each  Kelly  bag.  Upon  seeing  so  much  c  I 
odile  in  one  place,  Barbara  Davis,  wl  | 
husband,  Marvin,  is  worth  $4.5  billion,  s  | 
"This  makes  me  look  poor."  D 
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.hat  s  the  Galhe  answer  to  the  Redgraves,  six  top  directors  whose  hits 
e  Amehe  and  W.c^;  and  the  two  young  actors  surfing  a  new  French  Wave-it  will 
keep  giving  Hollywood  something  to  think  about.  Photographs  bv  A\NIE  LEIBO\  ITZ 
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The  cast  of  Bghi  Women:  Ludivine  Sagnier,  Emmanuelle  Beart, 

Firmine  Richard,  Virginie  Ledoyen,  Danielle  Darrieux,  Isabella  Hupperf, 

Catherine  Deneuve,  Fanny  Ardant. 

IfeigKf  IS  enough,  then  eight  Frenchwomen  are  what-de  frop?  Certainly  enough 

to  melt  the  most  wintry  of  hearts  or  curmudgeonly  of  cineasts. 

In  a  stroke  of  unmitigated  Gaul,  the  provocative  young  director  Francois  Ozon  has 

assembled  the  leading  ladies  of  French  cinema  for  Eight  Women,  a  murder  mystery  that  unfolds 

over  Christmas  and  in  which  each  actress  performs  her  own  rendition  of  a  French  pop  song 
.         (though  nothing,  alas,  by  Serge  Goinsbourg).  The  stars  range  from  the  young  nymphs 
Ludivme  Sagnier  and  Virginie  Ledoyen  (the  latter  recently  seen  in  the  U.S.  in  The  Beach]  to  the  icons 

Danielle  Darrieux,  Fanny  Ardant,  Isabelle  Huppert,  and,  last  but  not  least, 

Catherine  Deneuve.  (As  a  critic  once  wrote,  "Certain  philosophers  hold  that  the  four  primal  forces 

of  nature  are  earth,  wind,  fire,  and  Catherine  Deneuve.")  For  decades  these  women 

Weseduced  and  beguiled  audiences  and  inspired  directors  such  as  Godard,  Truffaut, 

iPl  Demy,  and  Antonioni.  Their  romantic  resumes  are  almost  as  compelling: 
..  If«rn  Truffaut  (Fanny  Ardant)  to  Porfirio  Rubirosa  (Danielle  Darrieux)  to  Marcello 
'  ^^^^^^'^°3^''  '^°'^'"^'  °"^  David  Bailey  (Catherine  Deneuve,  all  three), 
fslever  underestimate  the  powers  of  a  Frenchwoman. 
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Photographed  in  Paris  on  January  29,  2002. 


Le  Newest  Wave 

JOiT  MAGIMEL  and  VINCENT  CASSEL,  actors. 

Magimel:  18  films;  one  Cesar  nomination.  Cassel:  30  films; 
three  Cesar  nominations.     .; 


of  a  ne*6^  FrennimA^o 


Cassel  and  Magimel,  along  with  the  actor  and  direie^cin|^Pl||h|^ssovitz, 

are  the  top  young  talents  of  French  cinema,  leaders  of  a  n^  FrenJJfnA^ave. 

The  son  of  the  comedic  actor  Jean-Pierre  Cassel  and  a  star  of  this  year's  birthday  Girl  and 

firofherhood  of  the  Wolf,  Vincent,  35,  was  influenced  by  the  streetwise  pics  of 
Scorsese  and  De  Niro,  whose  Travis  Bickle  he  would  memorably  imitate  in  his  breakthrough 

performance  in  Hate,  written  and  directed  by  Kassovitz.  Magimel,  27  and  more 
trpditionally  handsome-think  Alain  Delon  to  Cassel's  Jean-Paul  Belmondo-got  his  start  as 
a  12-year-old  in  the  switched-at-birth  comedy  Life  Is  a  Long  Quiet  River. 
It  is  his  award-wifinjpg  performance  in  The  Piano  Teacher,  though,  that  will  moke  him  an 
international  star.  Offscreen,  Cassel  shares  his  life  with  the  Italian  actress  Monica  Bellucci, 
'"fe.vyhpm  he  has  made  seven  pictures,  and  Magimel  his  with  Juliette  Binoche. 
[Kj>*Magimel  and  Binoche  hove  appeared  together  in  just  one  film, 
^i&^^6prge  Sand  biopic.  The  Children  of  the  Century.  There  is,  however, 
„f»V;ia  second  co-production  of  which  they  can  be  excessively  proud: 
"  their  two-year-old  daughter;  Hanno.  ' 

i  Photographed  in  Paris  on  January  28, 2002.  ^ 
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La  French  Connection 

JANE  BIRKIJN,  actress,  sinj»er,  expatriate,  with  her  actress  daughters, 
CHARLOTTE  CAl^SBOURG  and  LOU  DOILLON. 

Jane  Birkin  was  the  archetypal  English  dolly  bird  in  the  mid-60s,  marrying  the  James  Bond-theme  composer,  John  Barry,  at  1 8, 

debuting  on  film  in  Richard  Lester's  The  Knack . . .  and  How  to  Get  It,  appearing  as  one  of  the  two  debauched  models  who 

menage  with  David  Hemmings  in  Michelangelo  Antonioni's  B/ow-Up,  and  flouncing  about  London  in  mini-dresses  so  mini  they  ended 

before  her  legs  started.  Then  Barry  left  her,  she  fell  for  the  lovable  French  scalawag  Serge  Gainsbourg,  and  she  relocated 

to  France,  where  she  became  both  a  star  of  its  cinema  and  muse  to  its  national  treasure,  the  singer-songwriter-actor-author  Gainsbourg. 

(Their  breathy,  orgasmic  duetting  on  the  title  song  of  his  1975  movie,  Je  T'Aime,  Moi  Non  Plus,  was  both  a  scandale 

and  a  landmark  in  Franco-pop.)  Birkin  and  Gainsbourg's  daughter,  Charlotte,  was  born  in  1971  and  has  since  distinguished  hersetf 

as  a  sort  of  Chloe  Sevigny-like  sad-eyed  indie  goddess  in  such  "difficult"  films  as  1993's  incest-themed  11 

The  Cement  Garden.  The  coltish,  lippy  Lou  is  Birkin's  daughter  by  French  director  Jacques  Doillon.  At  20,  she  is  alreat' 

a  major  celebrity  in  France,  renowned  as  the  face  of  the  House  of  Givenchy  and  a  fine  actress  in  her  own  right. 

Photographed  in  the  Coco  Chanel  Suite  at  the  Ritz  in  Paris  on  January  28, 2002.  1 
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Les  Auteurs 

kOUL  RUIZ.  CATHERINE  BREILLAT, 
JCLAIRE  DENi^,  FRANCOIS  OZON, 
JEAN-PIEI||e  JEUNET,  and 
PATRICE  CHEREAU,  directors. 

jido  from  uncommon  artistry-oh,  thot-it's  difficult 
itHjo  common  element  among  tfiese  six  Gaulywood 
I    directors  who  span  genres  and  generations. 
I  ATI  for  his  science  fiction  and  Surrealism,  Jean-Pierre 
jtilfecently  lightened  up  with  Ame/ie  (which  earned 
1  ve  Oscar  nods).  Catherine  Breillat's  first  film  was 
I'ed  due  to  sexual  content;  that  didn't  stop  her  from 
.hing  the  limits  with  her  1999  film,  Romonce,  which" 
"ed  one  of  the  first  non-X-rated  unsimuiated  oral-sex 
!nes.  Opera's  enfant  ternb/e  Patrice  Chereau's  hit 
5ature,  Iniimacy,  was  a  kind  of  hard-core  iosf  Tongo 
oris.  Raoul  Ruiz,  a  Chilean  exile  and  darling  of  the 
m  oyant-garde,  has  written  more  than  1 00  plays  and 
Jireded  more  than  80  films.  Claire  Denis  made 
ime  for  herself  as  a  director  by  grappling  with  odd 
jubject  matter:  cockfighting,  granny  killers,  an6 
^alism-the  topic  of  hkr  latest  film.  Trouble  £vef 
Tonce's  answer  to  Hitchcock,  Franc 
idem  master  of  the  suspense  thrill 
Under  the  Sand  and  rtie  upcoming 

Photographed  atCafe  de  Fion 
onJanu(j|f  31,  2002:1 
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Jo^pli  p.  Kennedy's  brief  Hollywood 
reili.  from  1926  to  1930 — durins;  which 


ran  mree  stndios,  spearheaded  the  talkie 
re\  ol|ition.  and  created  the  protot)  pe  for  the 
modern  entertainment  empire — has  gone 
largely  nnexamined,  overshadowed  by  his 
founding  of  America 's  greatest  political   % 
dynasty.  As  newly  accessible  archives  disclose, 
the  Boston  financier  devastated  the 
careers  of  two  major  stars,  one  of  them  hi^ 
mistress  Gloria  Swanson,  in  the  mfrcileF=  - 
pursuit  of  movie-industry  fortune. 
CARI BEAUCHAMP  reveals  how  Ke  Jl 
became  the  first  (and  only)  outsider  to 
take  Hollv^vood  for  a  ride,  while  succumbing 
to  its  ultimate  seduction 
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»  Joe  Kennedy  at  his  d^ 

mbialiiiNi,  circii  I913j 
~    he  WAS  promoting  hinis 
nerica's  youngest  bank  president." 
Oppasih;  (.loria  Svvunson  in  the 
1928  movie  Sadie  ThompsoK  '" - 
i  one  of  Hollywood's  biggesi 
i         when  she  met  Kd 
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OSTON  FINANCIER 


PURCHASES  CONTROL  OF  FB.O.  STUDIOS,  ran 

the  headlines  in  the  Hollywood  trade  pa- 
pers in  February  of  1926,  and  the  news 
sent  shock  waves  through  the  business  end 
of  the  film  industry. 

Hollywood  studio  chiefs  in  the  mid-20s 
were  almost  all  immigrants,  men  such  as 
Carl  Laemmle  of  Universal,  Louis  B.  May- 
er and  Marcus  Loew  of  MGM,  and  Adolph 
Zukor  of  Paramount,  men  who  had  start- 
ed with  arcades,  nickelodeons,  or  small 
theaters  and  grown  up  with  the  business. 
Before  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  no  one  had 
come  from  Wall  Street  and  simply  bought 
himself  the  presidency  of  a  studio.  "A 
banker?"  said  Marcus  Loew,  summing  up 
their  surprise.  "I  thought  this  business  was 
for  furriers." 

The  tall,  sandy-haired,  37-year-old  Ken- 
nedy also  presented  a  sharp  physical  con- 
trast to  the  other  studio  bosses.  Pictured 
in  Photoplay  Magazine  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children,  he  was  hailed  as  "exceed- 
ingly American"  (read  not  Jewish)  and 


was  reported  to  come  from  "a  background 
of  lofty  and  conservative  financial  connec- 
tions, an  atmosphere  of  much  home  and 
family  life  and  all  those  fireside  virtues  of 
which  the  public  never  hears  in  the  cur- 
rent news  from  Hollywood."  Indeed,  Ken- 
nedy's arrival  was  a  public-relations  boon 
for  an  industry  that  had  recently  been 
rocked  by  the  Fatty  Arbuckle  scandal  and 
the  unsolved  murder  of  director  William 
Desmond  Taylor. 

"Kennedy  has  no  previous  experience 
in  show  business"  was  an  often  repeated 
phrase  in  the  coverage  of  his  purchase,  but 
that  was  hardly  the  case.  Kennedy  had 
been  methodically  planning  his  move  for 
six  years.  As  he  told  a  fellow  broker,  "Look 
at  that  bunch  of  pants  pressers  in  Holly- 
wood making  themselves  millionaires.  I 
could  take  the  whole  business  away  from 
them."  He  would  come  very  close  to  do- 
ing just  that,  the  only  man  in  the  history 
of  Hollywood  to  run  three  studios  at  the 
same  time.  He  also  helped  foment  the  talkie 
revolution  and  pioneered  a  model  of  cor- 
porate control  and  vertical  integration  that 
the  entertainment  industry  takes  for  grant- 
ed today.  In  the  process,  he  wiped  out  sev- 
eral studios,  slashed  hundreds  of  jobs,  and 
devastated  the  careers  of  two  of  Holly- 
wood's biggest  stars,  one  of  whom,  Gloria 
Swanson,  was  also  his  mistress. 

Then,  after  less  than  five  years,  Kennedy 
turned  his  back  on  it  all,  walking  away 
with  millions  of-dollars  in  his  pocket.  Hol- 
lywood has  long  been  famous  for  taking 
outside  investors  to  the  cleaners,  as  Mat- 
sushita or  Sony  could  tell  you,  but,  as 
Betty  Lasky,  daughter  of  Paramount  co- 
founder  Jesse  Lasky,  says,  "Kennedy  was 


the  first  and  only  outsider  to  fleece  Hoi; 
wood." 

Yet  with  the  exception  of  his  affair  w 
Swanson,  the  story  behind  Kennedy's  t( 
ure  in  Hollywood  has  been  blurred  a 
largely  left  unexamined;  dozens  of  boo 
on  the  history  of  Hollywood  studios  ba 
ly  mention  his  name.  There  are  seve: 
reasons  for  this  lapse,  among  them  t 
fact  that  by  the  time  he  died  in  1969  Kt 
nedy  had  accumulated  a  dizzying  list 
occupations:  stockbroker,  bootlegger,  t 
first  chairman  of  the  Securities  and  E 
change  Commission,  Franklin  Roosevel 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  real-estc 
magnate,  and  father  of  a  president.  Mo 
over,  much  of  what  has  been  previou; 
written  about  him  has  been  based  on  st 
ondary  sources,  contemporary  articles 
himself  was  allowed  to  edit,  and  stories 
planted.  These  have  been  repeated  ov 
and  over  through  the  years.  His  compli 
maze  of  deals  has  been  further  obscuri 
because  what  paper  trail  he  did  leave  h 
been  locked  away  for  decades. 


The  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Paptf 
were  deeded  in  1995  to  tl 
John  F.  Kennedy  Librar.] 
Only  recently  have  they  b 
come  available  for  study  o 
a  strict,  permission-requira( 
basis;  a  small  selection  w 
published  in  2001  as  Hostage  to  Fortun^ 
Tlie  Letters  of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  edited  1 
his  granddaughter  Amanda  Smith.  Tl 
documents  from  Kennedy's  later  yea^ 
seem  tinged  with  an  awareness  of  postei 
ity,  but  his  unpublished  correspondentj 
from  his  time  in  Hollywood  is  that  of  a! 
astute,  careful  businessman  who  doesr 
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Look  at  that  bunch  of  pants 
pressors  in  Hollywood. . . . 
I  could  take  the  whole  business 
from  them' 
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e  ^exceedingly  Ameocan' 

Joe  Kennedy  with  wife  Rose  in  Nev 

York  Harbor,  circa  1927.  His  non 

Jewishness  was  considered  a  publicity 

asset  by  Hollywood.  Opposite 

a  poster  for  Bigger  than  Barnum'. 

(1926),  the  first  picture  release) 

by  F.B.O.  under  Kennedy'! 

ownership;  the  studio's  lot  at  thi 

.    ,     corner  of  Gower  and  Melrose 
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,*■  .''Irish  charmer" 
screenwriter  Frances 

Marion  said  of  Kennedy. 
"*  Dutnesarasca. 
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.ecowbo>  St  f 
d  Thomson  executes  ii  nil  | 
Handstand  alop  his  horv     ili  , 
King  in  a  publicity  phoJo  ii     i  i  j 
n)id-1920s.  Opposin;  do'-h^dl 
front  lop  kjt:  Keiuitd>,  afrr  nu  ' 
Los  Angcies  frfini  Nr       oi  I 
\  shakes  liands  with  a  im       li' 
r        Thomson,  circa  192'       l;i 
'ickford  on  a  set  \\\\\\  1  h        " 
"fe,  wife,  France^^sffi'^ 
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int  to  get  caught.  He  charms,  he  cajoles, 
rails;  he  rarely  commits  himself.  Yet 
:  raw  files,  along  with  interviews,  court 
pers,  and  previously  documented  mate- 
,1s,  combine  to  reveal  a  visionary  with 
)re  than  a  touch  of  genius  as  well  as  a 
in  for  whom  nothing,  including  the  de- 
uction  of  other  people's  lives,  counted 
ainst  the  only  thing  that  mattered— the 
ttom  line  of  his  personal  balance  sheet. 
Get  out  your  pen,  Machiavelli,  and  start 
dng  notes. 

rhe  son  of  a  Boston  tavern 
owner  whose  own  father  had 
fled  the  Potato  Famine  in 
Ireland,  Joseph  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy was  raised  in  a  city 
populated  by  Irish  Catholics 
but  dominated  by  Protes- 
ts, who  had  founded  it  300  years 
ore.  While  his  father  gained  some  busi- 
s  and  political  success,  lace  curtains 
local  influence  were  never  enough  for 
the  eldest  child  and  only  son. 
Jom  in  1888,  Joseph  Kennedy  graduat- 
from  Harvard  in  1912  and  entered  the 
king  business  because  "it  could  lead 
lan  anywhere."  Yet  banking,  like  just 
ut  everything  else  in  Boston,  was  the 
view  of  the  Brahmins,  so  Joe  had  to 
ite  his  own  path  to  the  front  door, 
hin  months  of  starting  his  professional 
as  a  clerk  at  the  small,  single-branch 
umbia  Trust,  he  managed  to  gain  an 
ointment  as  the  self-proclaimed  first 
1  Catholic  bank  examiner  in  Massa- 
letts.  It  was  a  low-paying  state  job,  but 
used  it  as  the  equivalent  of  a  crash 
"se  in  financial  structures  and  banking 
■ations  which  would  serve  him  well  the 
of  his  Hfe. 

is  first  big  opportunity  came  a  year 
when  little  Columbia  Trust  was  threat- 
1  by  a  hostile  takeover.  Kennedy  ma- 
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neuvered  to  keep  it  independent  and  for  his 
efforts  was  elected  president  of  the  bank. 
"A  thousand  times,"  he  would  later  tell  his 
sons,  "things  don't  happen,  they  are  made 
to  happen  in  the  public-relations  field"— and 
in  short  order  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  were  reporting  the  story  of  "Amer- 
ica's youngest  bank  president."  The  25- 
year-old  was  on  his  way.  Soon  commuting 
between  Wall  Street  and  Boston,  he  became 
known  as  a  quick-as-a-whip  loner  who  kept 
his  business  close  to  the  vest. 

It  was  in  1919,  shortly  after  he  joined 
the  banking  and  brokerage  firm  Hayden, 
Stone  and  Company,  that  Kennedy  be- 
came convinced  moving  pictures  were  "a 
gold  mine."  He  took  a  weekend  trip  to 
Maine  with  his  friend  Joe  Conway  to  visit 
the  owner  of  several  New  England  the- 
aters. Kennedy  listened  to  the  man's  sto- 
ries about  how  well  tickets  were  selling 
and  was  intrigued  by  the  business  oppor- 
tunity, but  there  was  only  one  way  to  con- 
vince him.  The  three  men  drove  to  the 
office  of  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
Theatres  Company,  and  Kennedy  spent 
Sunday  afternoon  going  over  the  books. 
He  was  so  impressed  he  told  Conway, 
"This  is  another  telephone  and  we  must 
get  into  this  business." 


oviemaking  in  1919  was 
still  coming  into  its  own. 
Few  took  it  seriously  as 
a  business,  and  for  pre- 
cisely that  reason  women 
and  immigrants  made  up 
a  large  portion  of  those 
working  in  an  industry  then  mostly  con- 
sisting of  hundreds  of  small  film  compa- 
nies. A  movie  could  be  an  idea  one  week, 
in  front  of  the  camera  the  next,  and  in 
theaters  within  a  month.  Most  films  were 
financed  with  the  profits  of  the  previous 
one— a  free-for-all  atmosphere  that  put  off 
most  proper  bankers.  But  that  was  exactly 
what  attracted  Joe  Kennedy. 

"There  is  no  question  Kennedy  entered 
films  because  of  his  financial  interest," 
says  Amanda  Smith,  "but  he  immediately 
delved  into  every  minute  detail  of  produc- 
tion." Kennedy  tried  to  sign  Babe  Ruth  to 
make  a  movie  and  attempted  to  film  prize- 
fights; he  also  invested  in  distribution.  Hay- 
den, Stone  memos  from  the  time  show 
that  any  film-related  proposition  went  to 
Joe  Kennedy,  and  he  was  soon  inundated 
with  requests  for  financial  backing  from 
dozens  of  ventures.  But  Kennedy  decided 
it  was  wiser  to  "pay  a  little  more  for  a  go- 
ing proposition  than  attempt  to  build  one 
up."  He  put  together  a  group  to  invest  in 
Hallmark  Pictures,  a  company  that  had 
been  formed  from  several  smaller  ones. 
Hallmark  in  turn  merged  with  Robertson- 
Cole/Film  Booking  OflRces,  which  consisted 
of  a  patchwork  quilt  of  distribution  net- 
works that  supplied  movies  to  small,  unaf- 
filiated theaters  around  the  country.  The 
company's  pictures  were  strictly  Bs-  West- 
ems,  serials,  and  dramas  turned  out  quick- 
ly on  low  budgets  with  relatively  unknown 
casts  by  its  own  small  Hollywood  studio 
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or  by  other  independent  film  companies. 
When  R.C./F.B.O.  started  to  falter  in  1920, 
Rufus  Cole,  the  president,  arrived  at  Ken- 
nedy's door  seeking  refinancing. 

Kennedy  was  often  shrewdly  self- 
deprecating  in  his  initial  contacts  with 
people,  and  he  told  Cole,  "[My]  experi- 
ence in  the  picture  business  with  my  own 
money,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  that 
of  my  friends,  has  been  very  disastrous  ..." 
Yet  within  months  Kennedy  had  formed 
a  separately  owned  affiliated  company, 
Robertson-Cole  Distributing  Company  of 
New  England.  He  put  a  total  of  $60,000 
into  his  new  company,  which  left  $240,000 
worth  of  stock  to  sell  to  others.  Using  even 
a  small  amount  of  his  own  money  was 
an  investment  strategy  that  Kennedy  re- 
sisted whenever  possible,  preferring  to  of- 
fer his  expertise  and  guidance  in  exchange 
for  profits.  Still,  in  this  instance  the  in- 
vestment served  him  well  because  when 
the  British  owners  of  R.C./F.B.O.  decided 
they  had  to  sell  the  company  in  1921  they 
chose  Kennedy  to  be  their  American  agent 
and  put  him  on  the  company's  board  of 
directors. 

Kennedy  knew  R.C./F.B.O.  was  in  trou- 
ble because  of  its  failure  to  secure  de- 
pendable, ongoing  financing.  It  was  not 
making  enough  films  of  its  own  to  show  a 
profit,  and  payments  for  the  films 
it  distributed  trickled  in  too 
slowly  to  keep  production  flow- 
ing smoothly.  Few  banks  were 
willing  to  issue  lines  of  credit 
for  an  enterprise  as  difficult  to 
quantify  as  filmmaking,  but  Ken- 
nedy saw  the  potential  for  mak 


ing  huge  profits  if  the  financing  hurdle 
could  be  overcome.  At  that  moment,  how- 
ever, he  himself  couldn't  profit  from  solv- 
ing the  problem  for  R.C./F.B.O.,  so  he 
turned  his  attention  to  quietly  shopping 
the  company  and  making  new  friends. 

s  the  agent  for  R.C./FB.O., 
Kennedy  wrote  Frank  Jo- 
seph Godsol,  the  chairman 
of  Goldwyn  Pictures,  that 
he  was  meeting  with  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst 
(who,  in  addition  to  his 
publishing  empire,  owned  Cosmopolitan 
Pictures),  and  then  told  Hearst  he  had 
talked  with  Goldwyn.  Kennedy  was  con- 
vinced "all  these  smaller  companies  are 
on  their  way  to  the  poorhouse  and  noth- 
ing can  stop  them  unless  a  consolidation 
goes  through."  He  saw  himself  as  the  man 
to  run  one  giant  film  company  that  would 
consist  of  Cosmopolitan,  Goldwyn,  Metro. 
Robertson-Cole,  and  Selznick. 

When  asked  why  Hearst  didn't  bite  and 
merge  his  film  company  with  the  others 
under  Kennedy,  Hearst's  biographer  David 
Nasaw  says,  "He  recognized  Kennedy  was 
a  real  businessman  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  movie  people,  but  he'd  already  turned 
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down  an  offer  from  Adolph  Zukor  and  si  I 
no  advantage  in  partnering  with  Kenneif 
or  anyone  else.  And  his  priority  was  Marit 
Davies,"  the  former  chorus  girl  and  love 
his  life,  whose  films  he  produced. 

Hearst  would  later  make  a  deal  to  d  I 
tribute  his  mistress's  films  through  Met! 
Goldwyn  Mayer— a  studio  that  was  ere;  I 
ed  in  a  1924  merger  along  the  very  lin 
Kennedy  had  envisioned  three  years  eai  I 
er.  His  analysis  had  been  absolutely  riglJ 
but  his  timing  was  off,  and  he  wasn't  yetj 
big  enough  player. 

R.C./F.B.O.  remained  unsold  throui] 
1923.  Kennedy  had  by  then  left  Hayde 
Stone  to  go  on  his  own  behind  a  sign  on  t 
door  that  read,  Joseph  p.  Kennedy,  banke 
He  continued  to  attend  the  R.C./FB.t 
board  meetings,  collect  his  monthly  sala 
of  $1,500,  and  meet  as  many  importai 
people  in  the  business  as  he  could.  Whil 
he  heard  that  Frances  Marion,  at  the  tin  | 
America's  highest-paid  screenwriter,  was 
New  York  with  her  husband,  Fred  Thou] 
son,  Kennedy  set  up  a  meeting.  He  knej 
Frances  had  written  about  a  dozen  films  1 
Mary  Pickford  and  gone  on  to  write  and  ( i 
rect  for  Hearst's  film  company  on  the  We  I 
Coast.  Kennedy  was  also  a  passionate  spoil 
fan,  and  Fred  Thomson  had  beij 
a  well-known  track  and  footb;| 
star  in  college,  having  set  natiorJ 
records  while  at  Occidental  ai  [ 
Princeton.  (Kennedy  believed  ■ 
the  power  of  name  recognitioi] 
just  as  he  had  reached  out 
Babe  Ruth  in  1919,  he  woul 
later  sign  Red  Grange  to  st 
in  films  because  his  sons  id(i 
ized  the  football  hero. 

Both  in  their  mid-BOj 
Marion  and  Thomson  were! 
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happy  to  take  the  money 

and  run  before 

his  management  was  too 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  RKO 


The  studio  in  Hollywood, 

niid-l9.^0s.  It  was  formed  in 

1928  when  Kennedy  sold 

F.B.O.  and  the  Keith- 

Albee-Orphcum  chain  of 

theaters  to  RCA. 


head-turning  couple,  she  as  beautiful  as 
the  stars  she  wrote  for,  he  a  chiseled  six- 
foot-three  hunk.  Thomson  had  gone  on 
from  collegiate  athletic  stardom  to  be- 
come a  minister,  an  army  chaplain,  and  a 
leader  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  but  when  he  fell 
for  the  twice-divorced  Marion,  he  left  the 
church  and  entered  the  film  business  him- 
self He  appeared  in  several  movies,  in- 
cluding The  Love  Light,  directed  by  his 
wife  and  starring  Mary  Pickford,  and  now 
he  was  filming  a  series  of  low-budget 
Westerns.  Packed  with  stunts.  The  Mask 
of  Lopez.  North  of  Nevada,  and  Galloping 
Gallagher  starred  Fred  along  with  Silver 
King,  the  horse  he'd  trained  to  do  an  im- 
pressive array  of  tricks.  Among  other 
things.  Silver  King  could  untie  ropes  with 
his  teeth,  open  barn  doors  with  his  nose, 
and  even  set  off  dynamite  with  his  hoof 
But  in  spite  of  Thomson's  matinee-idol 
looks  and  the  glamorous  circles  he  now 
moved  in,  he  remained  a  minister  at  heart 
who  saw  Westerns  as  a  way  to  preach 
kindness  and  morals  to  young  people. 
Marion,  by  far  the  more  sophisticated  of 
the  two,  was  anxious  not  to  have  her  hus- 
band's success  hinge  on  her  own.  Seeking 
outside  funding  for  Thomson's  Westerns, 
they  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Kennedy. 

Marion  and  Thomson  found  a  casual- 
ness  and  familiarity  in  Kennedy  that  set 
him  apart  from  anyone  else  they  had 
met  in  their  search  for  backing.  His  quick 
smile  radiated  confidence,  he  shook  hands 
with  firm  conviction,  and  he  was  meticu- 
lous in  the  way  he  presented  himself  (His 
clothes,  down  to  his  underwear,  were 
hand-tailored  in  Paris  and  London.)  "He's 
a  charmer,"  Marion  thought,  according  to 
her  memoir,  "a  typical  Irish  charmer. 
But  he's  a  rascal."  What  mattered  most  at 
the  moment,  however,  was  that  her  hus- 
band have  his  own  success,  and  Kennedy 
arranged  for  R.C. /F.B.O.  to  distribute 
Thomson's  first  half-dozen  pictures.  The 
actor  agreed  to  make  another  six  Westerns 
directly  for  the  studio. 

hile  he  was  given 
wide  latitude  at 
R.C./FB.O.,  Ken- 
nedy was  growing 
disenchanted. 
There  were  too 
many  chiefs,  and  he 
didn't  control  the  Indians.  His  letter  of  res- 
ignation from  the  board  was  "regrettably 
accepted  and  understood."  Then,  a  year 
later,  in  the  summer  of  1925,  he  arrived  at 
the  owners'  doorstep  in  London  with  his 
own  otl'er  to  buy  the  company. 

The  studio  had  fallen  into  the  equiva- 


lent of  receivership,  held  by  a  group  of 
English  bankers.  The  story  has  often  been 
repeated  that  they  refused  to  meet  with 
Kennedy,  because  they  didn't  take  him  se- 
riously. To  overcome  their  reluctance,  the 
tale  goes,  Kennedy  bribed  a  restaurant 
waiter  to  seat  him  next  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  finagled  a  "letter  of  introduc- 
tion" out  of  the  future  king  which  so  im- 
pressed the  bankers  that  they  agreed  to  see 
the  brash  American.  But  that  story  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  Joe  Kennedy  special,  the 
kind  of  ostensibly  self-deprecating  anec- 
dote he  would  tell  on  himself  to  show  that 
no  one  was  going  to  intimidate  him. 

Besides,  the  Englishmen  knew  full  well 
who  Joe  Kennedy  was.  They  had  been 
paying  him  a  monthly  salary  for  several 
years,  and  now  it  was  obvious  he  had  used 
his  insider  status  to  learn  everything  about 
the  company's  finances.  They  must  have 
been  furious  once  they  realized  he  had 
failed  to  sell  their  company  and  that  he 
now  intended  to  purchase  it  himself. 
Still,  the  fact  remained  that  Kennedy  was 
the  only  buyer  willing  to  put  money  on 
the  table,  and  after  several  months  of 
debate,  they  agreed  to  sell  F.B.O.  (the 
company  had  dropped  the  R.C.  from 
its  name)  to  Kennedy  for  $1.1  million, 
$400,000  less  than  their  asking  price  five 
years  before. 

It  was  then  that  the  newspapers  head- 
lined Kennedy's  takeover  of  F.B.O.;  even 
The  Ne)v  York  Times  found  it  newsworthy 
to  report,  BOSTON  banker  buys  British 

FILM  CONCERN. 

Kennedy's  first  order  of  business  was  to 
stop  the  hemorrhaging  of  funds  caused  by 
credit  squeezes  and  high  interest  pay- 
ments every  time  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
company's  cash  flow.  Within  a  week  of 
taking  over  F.B.O.,  Kennedy  created  the 
Cinema  Credit  Corporation,  bringing  in 
partners  such  as  railroad  magnate  Freder- 
ick Prince  and  Boston  millionaire  Guy 
Currier  and  selling  stock  to  establish  the 
lines  of  credit  necessary  to  give  F.B.O.  a 
steady  financial  footing— the  implementa- 
tion of  the  insight  he  had  had  five  years 
earlier  when  he  first  became  involved  with 
the  company. 

Kennedy  knew  most  of  the  F.B.O.  staff, 
and  publicly  announced  that  there  would 
be  no  immediate  changes.  He  would  be 
president,  but  otherwise  the  board  would 
stay  the  same,  almost.  The  new  treasurer 
was  to  be  E.  B.  Derr,  a  "first  rate"  accoun- 
tant and,  more  important,  a  key  member 
of  Kennedy's  inner  circle.  Derr,  Edward 
Moore,  Charles  "Pat"  Sullivan,  and  Pat 
Scoilard  were  friends  of  long  standing 
who  called  Kennedy  "the  boss"  and  called 
themselves  "the  gang."  Together  they 
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formed  a  cordon  of  total  loyalty  around  Ken- 
nedy that  was  key  to  his  success.  Each  man 
served  ditTerent  purposes  at  different  times, 
but  Kennedy  could  always  trust  them  to  keep 
their  ears  open  and  their  mouths  shut.  The 
gang  wore  loud  ties,  and  more  than  one  sec- 
retary thought  "they  looked  like  gangsters" 
when  they  walked  into  the  room.  Kennedy 
couldn't  have  cared  less.  What  mattered  to 
him  was  that  he  knew  they  were  willing  to, 
as  Derr  said  in  an  exceptionally  candid  let- 
ter to  Scollard,  "take  the  gloves  off  and  get 
down  in  the  gutter  to  fight.  Collectively,  we 
can  lick  anybody."  It  was  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple worldview:  If  you  weren't  one  of  them, 
you  were  "an  outsider."  There  was  no  mid- 
dle ground. 

Leaving  Derr  in  New  York  to  go  over  the 
F.B.O.  books.  Kennedy  headed  to  Holly- 
wood with  Eddie  Moore  at  his  side  to  tour 
his  new  domain:  14  acres  of  back  lots  at 
the  corner  of  Gower  and  Melrose.  The  first 
film  to  be  released  during  Kennedy's  reign 
was  a  circus  number  with  acrobats  called 
Bigger  than  Barnuni's.  and  he  arranged  for 
a  Boston  premiere,  just  in  case  any  of  his 
old  friends  were  unaware  of  his  new  mo- 
gul status. 

By  the  mid-20s  the  movie  business  was 
booming.  There  were  more  than  15.000 
theaters  throughout  the  country,  and  half 
of  them  were  in  towns  with  populations  of 
fewer  than  5,000,  where  the  films  starring 
Fred  Thomson,  now  F.B.O. "s  biggest  star, 
were  becoming  legend.  Thousands  of  fan 
letters  arrived  at  F.B.O.  each  week,  some 
addressed  simply  to  "Silver  King.  Holly- 
wood, U.S.A." 

Kennedy  knew  full  well  that  other  com- 
panies had  approached  his  star  with  lu- 
crative offers,  yet  to  counter  them  by  raising 
Thomson's  budgets  or  lowering  the  num- 
ber of  his  releases  would  have  wreaked 
havoc  with  Kennedy's  plans  for  F.B.O.  He 
wanted  to  keep  his  films'  budgets  to  an 
average  of  $30,000,  and  Thomson  was  now 
asking  for  $15,000  a  week.  When  the  ac- 
tor was  approached  about  joining  Mary 
Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Charlie 
Chaplin  as  a  partner  in  their  company. 
United  Artists,  it  confirmed  his  bankabil- 
ity.  But  Thomson  was  used  to  making  his 
Westerns  his  own  way  with  his  own  team 
and  was  leery  of  changing  studios.  Ken- 
nedy proposed  a  deal  to  Thomson  that 
appeared  to  be  beneficial:  instead  of  be- 
ing under  contract  to  the  studio,  he  would 
be  under  personal  contract  to  Kennedy. 
Kennedy  promised  the  actor  an  increase 
in  budgets,  total  creative  control  over  his 
films,  and  $15,000  a  week  as  long  as  he 
was  filming.  In  addition,  Kennedy  would 
take  care  of  all  the  administrative  details, 
negotiations,  and  meetings  that  Thomson 
detested. 


The  actor  quickly  agreed  to  the  deal.  He 
trusted  Kennedy  completely. 

During  Kennedy's  first  year  of  manage- 
ment, F.B.O.  reportedly  grossed  $9  mil- 
lion. In  an  unprecedented  move,  he  openly 
brought  in  corporate  partners  such  as  Gen- 
eral Electric  to  the  board  of  directors,  but 
within  the  industry  F.B.O.  was  still  a  second- 
tier  studio  compared  with  Paramount  or 
MGM.  If  there  wasn't  anything  Kennedy 
could  do  at  the  moment  to  have  it  taken 
more  seriously,  he  was  determined  that  he 
himself  would  be. 

To  this  end,  he  offered  the  studio  bosses, 
who  to  a  man  were  without  extended  formal 
education,  one  of  the  ultimate  imprimaturs 
of  respectability:  Harvard  University.  Adolph 
Zukor,  Jesse  Lasky,  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  and  10 
other  Hollywood  leaders  accepted  Kennedy- 
sponsored  invitations  to  speak  at  his  alma 
mater.  Marcus  Loew  summed  up  the  mo- 
guls' reaction  when  he  said,  "I  cannot  begin 
to  tell  you  how  it  impresses  me,  coming  to 
a  great  college  such  as  this  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture, when  I  have  never  even  seen  the  in- 
side of  one  before." 

It  was  exactly  the  response  Kennedy  had 
hoped  for.  In  one  stroke  he  gained  instant 
access  to  and  equality  with  Hollywood's  es- 
tablished leaders  while  picking  up  chits.  To 
ensure  that  posterity  would  appreciate  his 
efforts,  Kennedy  had  the  lectures  published 
as  a  book  with  the  unprepossessing  title  Tlie 
Slory  of  the  Filtns.  He  had  his  name  em- 
bossed on  the  cQver  as  the  editor  and  sent 
copies  to  all  the  participants  as  well  as  to 
newspaper  publishers,  editors  of  the  Holly- 
wood trades,  and  dozens  of  other  influential 
Americans.  Once  again,  things  were  "made 
to  happen  in  the  public-relations  field." 

For  Kennedy,  Harvard  was  also  a  place 
to  talk  deals,  and  a  few  weeks  after  Jesse 
Lasky 's  lecture,  a  press  release  announced 
that  Fred  Thomson  would  be  making  four 
"super  Westerns"  for  Paramount  "that  prom- 
ise to  establish  a  new  standard  in  the  field  of 
Westerns." 

It  was  a  dream  come  true  for  Thomson. 
He  and  his  wife  kept  their  friendship  and 
business  relationship  with  Kennedy  and  at 
the  same  time  joined  a  company  with  a 
large  distribution  network.  With  visions  of 
his  movies  finally  playing  in  the  large  pic- 
ture palaces  of  the  big  cities,  Thomson  took 
on  the  challenge  of  creating  Westerns  on  a 
grand  scale. 

The  first  Fred  Thomson  "super  Western," 
Jesse  James,  was  released  in  the  fall  of  1927. 
Calling  it  a  "capital  action  drama,"  Moving 
Picture  World's  review  noted  that  the  lawless 
side  of  Thomson's  James  was  "carefully  sub- 
ordinated to  his  passionate  love  for  his  moth- 
er" as  well  as  for  "the  girl  of  his  heart."  The 
account  took  up  more  than  half  a  page— the 
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leftover  space  was  devoted  to  a  novelty  th 
only  in  retrospect  is  seen  as  the  harbinger  , 
the  talking-picture  revolution,  Tlie  Jazz  Singi  ]  i 
from  Warner  Bros. 

Throughout  the  next  year,  the  trades  we  '  \ 
filled  with  debates  over  whether  the:  I 
"talkies"  were  anything  more  than  an  ami 
ing  fad.  Most  of  the  studio  owners  initial 
dismissed  them,  but  fear  soon  set  in.  > 
simple  matter,  sound  meant  a  total  overha 
of  how  films  were  made  and  how  they  we 
screened.  Paramount  waited  until  the  fc 
lowing  summer  even  to  do  an  assessmei 
of  the  huge  investment  required:  paddejJ 
cameras,  lighting  that  didn't  emit  noise,  ne  'g^\ 
electrical  systems,  and  massive  new  souni 
stages— not  to  mention  all  the  theaters  th; 
would  now  have  to  be  wired  for  soum 
MGM's  biggest  star,  Greta  Garbo,  wouldr 
release  her  first  talking  film  until  1930. 

Yet  back  in  October  of  1927,  when  / 
Jolson  announced  from  the  screen,  "Yo\ 
ain't  heard  nothing  yet,"  there  were  two  me| 
besides  the  Warner  brothers  who  knew  ii 
stantly  that  he  was  right,  and  that  there  wasiAyj 
potential  for  huge  profit.  That  same  montl 
at  the  Oyster  Bar  in  New  York's  Grand  Ceij 
tral  Terminal,  Joe  Kennedy  met  with  Davir 
Sarnoff,  the  36-year-old  head  of  the  Radin};,,, 
Corporation  of  America,  who  had  als.i|^| 
founded  the  first  nationwide  radio  networly-jf 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  thdg,| 
year  before.  Kennedy  had  a  studio;  Sarno)\l,|j 
had  the  technical  equipment  to  add  sounoij  ,,j 
They  knew  they  needed  more  componeni  |  .^ 
to  realize  their  grand  vision  of  an  entertaii  -  a 
ment  conglomerate  that  would  merge  thesijijjjj, 
technologies,  but  they  were  off  to  a  grea  ,j^ 
start.  Telling  no  one  else,  they  put  their  head^  ,.^^ 
together  and  came  up  with  a  plan.  ,  ^^ 

That  winter  found  the  Kennedy  childre:l|  h|. 
in  New  York  under  the  care  of  Eddii|,j| 
Moore's  wife;  Joe's  wife.  Rose,  was  restini^j  ^j, 
in  Boston  following  the  birth  of  her  eight 
child,  Jean,  while  her  husband  was  in  Pali** 
Beach,  enjoying  the  season  and  entertaining 
his  newest  star,  Gloria  Swanson.  u^ 

Kennedy  had  met  Swanson  the  previout|(  ,g , 
November  at  the  Barclay  hotel  in  New  York*^  ^^^ 
As  they  lunched  in  the  dining  room,  Kenn9;,(,-^j 
dy  basked  in  the  glow  of  Swanson's  popvu^^j 
larity  while  the  other  patrons  turned  theii;,^|^ 
heads  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  diminutive,  28  jsj^^^ 
year-old  star.  Barely  five  feet  tall,  with  a  laigv  jjjj 
head,  light  brown  hair,  and  huge,  pale-blu«j  (.^^^ 
eyes.  Gloria  had  been  acting  on-screen  sino  ;  q. 
the  age  of  16,  but  it  was  as  the  seductive  in  j, 
nocent  in  Cecil  B.  DeMille  films  such  a  j   . 
Male  and  Female  { 1919)  that  she  had  fouT  jtjij 
fame.  Unlike  other  stars  of  the  day  who  wen  i  :■ 
quickly  typecast,  Swanson  had  been  sue  ^  ^ 
cessful  as  a  comedienne,  an  ingenue,  and ;  |  yi 
drama  queen;  she  could  play  anything  fro"  ,Li 
a  shopgirl  to  a  princess  convincingly  Inspirec  jj 
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United  Artists,  she  had  become  her  own 

oducer,  but  was  at  a  low  ebb  when  she  met 

jnnedy.  She  told  him  she  was  convinced 

T  latest  film,  Sadie  Thompson,  an  adapta- 

)n  of  Somerset  Maugham's  short  story 

lain,"  would  be  a  hit,  but  managing  every- 

ing  herself  and  living  the  lifestyle  of  a  star 

,d  landed  her  deeply  in  debt.  Her  personal 

penses  were  astronomical  even  for  the  times 

d  her  level  of  stardom;  squadrons  of  maids, 

auflfeurs,  secretaries,  masseuses,  managers, 

id  attorneys  caused  money  to  run  through 

r  fingers.  Photoplay  reported  that  her  lin- 

rie  bill  alone  was  $10,000  a  year,  with  an 

ditional  $500  a  month  for  perfume,  owing 

her  habit  of  going  through  several  bottles 

Forbidden  Fruit  each  week  (this  at  a  time 

len  the  median  yearly  income  of  Ameri- 

n  households  was  $1,600). 

Swanson  knew  Kennedy  by  reputation. 

e  was  a  friend  of  Frances  Marion's  and  was 

rare  of  the  Harvard  lecture  series.  In  fact, 

er  their  first  meeting,  Kennedy  presented 

r  with  a  copy  of  The  Story  of  llie  Fibns 

ith  his  name  in  gold  on  the  cover.  Still,  it 

s  his  billing  as  "a  banker"  that  truly  im- 

;ssed  her.  as  it  had  so  many  others,  and  be- 

jse  of  it.  she  sought  his  help  and  accepted 

i  invitation  to  join  him  in  Palm  Beach, 

'Swanson  had  made  headlines  two  years 

bre  by  marrying  Henri,  the  Marquis  de  la 

laise  de  la  Coudraye,  and  thus  being  the 

;t  Hollywood  star  literally  to  become  roy- 

y.  In  reality,  Henri  (her  third  husband) 

s  a  minor  French  nobleman,  handsome  if 

ffectual  and  monetarily  strapped,  and  he 

)pily  accompanied  his  wife  to  Palm  Beach 

lanuary  of  1928.  Kennedy  organized  par- 

;  and  social  events  to  show  off  his  famous 

iters  "as  if  he  were  P.  T.  Barnum  present- 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.]  Tom  Thumb  or  a  pair  of 

corns,"  as  Swanson  later  remembered  it. 

the  second  day  of  their  visit,  Eddie  Moore 

k  Henri  deep-sea  fishing  while  Kennedy 

i^ed  on  land  to  attend  to  "business."  In 

1980  memoir.  Swanson  on  Snanson,  she 

>  of  resting  in  bed  and  looking  up  to  see 

medy  rushing  at  her  from  her  doorway. 

kissed  her  and  declared,  "No  longer,  lio 

»er.  Now."  As  she  put  it,  "He  was  like  a 

ed  horse,  rough,  arduous,  racing  to  be 

;."  Within  minutes,  it  was  over  with  "a 

ty  climax."  Desperate  for  a  strong  man 

Kmake  decisions  for  her,  financially  and 

J.erwise,  Gloria  left  Palm  Beach  relieved 

tdhink  that  "Joseph  Kennedy  had  taken 

3"r  my  entire  life." 

Gloria  was  very  intrepid  sexually  and 
ll  sexual  match  between  her  and  Kennedy 
w  a  joke,"  says  William  Dufty,  Swanson's 
si  1  and  final  husband.  (She  died  in  1983.) 
■"it  in  terms  of  her  relationship  with  men, 
5t  was  hobbled  emotionally  by  the  fact  she 
hi  been  raised  more  or  less  fatherless,  she 
hi  no  brothers  or  male  cousins.  She  was 
vulnerable." 
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Kennedy  returned  to  Boston  from  Palm 
Beach  to  see  his  new  daughter,  but  stayed 
for  only  a  week.  Telling  his  wife  that  Swan- 
son was  in  "a  financial  morass"  that  needed 
his  immediate  attention,  he  headed  for  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  leased  a  house  on  Rodeo 
Drive,  ensconced  himself  and  the  gang,  and 
went  to  work.  He  wrote  Swanson's  lawyer, 
Milton  Cohen,  offering  "to  cooperate  to  help 
work  out  some  plan"  to  reorganize  Swanson's 
financial  situation;  within  two  months,  Co- 
hen was  just  one  of  a  dozen  of  her  retainers 
who  were  gone.  She  followed  Kennedy's  in- 
structions to  give  power  of  attorney  to  E.  B. 
Derr,  who  in  turn  created  a  new  Delaware 
corporation,  Gloria  Productions,  with  him- 
self as  president  and  Scollard  as  vice  presi- 
dent. Swanson  was  the  new  company's  only 
asset,  and  to  ensure  that  the  asset  arrived  free 
of  obligation,  Kennedy  settled  her  multi-picture 
production  contract  with  United  Artists  by 
giving  it  outright  ownership  of  two  as-yet- 
unreleased  films  made  under  the  deal,  Sadie 
Thonipson  and  the  costume  drama  The  Love 
of  Sunya.  Swanson  was  reluctant  to  give  up 
films  she  had  such  confidence  in  (and  both 
did  well  at  the  box  office),  but  her  relief  at  be- 
ing free  of  financial  concerns  was  palpable. 

Kennedy's  next  order  of  business  was  to 
have  Gloria's  husband.  Henri,  sent  back 
to  Paris  as  head  of  Pathe  Studios  in  Europe, 
for  in  addition  to  his  other  roles  Kenne- 
dy was  now  a  "special  adviser"  to  Pathe  at 
$2,000  a  week  plus  stock  options;  within 
weeks  he  was  running  the  whole  show.  No 
man  had  ever  controlled  two  studios  at  the 
same  time,  but  his  competitors  seem  not  to 
have  looked  upon  the  situation  with  suspi- 
cion. To  the  contrary,  the  relationship  with 
Pathe,  home  of  Cecil  B.  DeMille  produc- 
tions but  no  longer  the  grand  company  it 
had  been,  was  praised  in  the  trades  as  "ev- 
idence of  the  widening  influence  of  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy."  which  "thus  far  has 
been  wholesome  and  constructive."  In  Hol- 
lywood, Kennedy  still  meant  Wall  Street, 
and  any  and  all  approval  from  that  front 
was  seen  as  a  positive. 

Kennedy  was  dividing  his  time  (and  ex- 
penses) between  Pathe  in  Culver  City  and 
F.B.O.  in  Hollywood.  He  also  immersed 
himself  in  Swanson's  life  and  that  of  her 
daughter  Gloria  and  the  adopted  son  the 
family  called  "Brother."  Kennedy  was  ap- 
palled to  learn  that  the  five-year-old  boy 
had  never  been  baptized,  and  he  made  the 
arrangements.  Swanson  formally  named  the 
child  Joseph,  after  her  own  father,  but  she 
went  along  when  Kennedy  in  .sted  on  the 
middle  name  of  Patrick;  the  result,  of  course, 
was  that  it  was  assumed  the  child  was  named 
for  Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy. 

Swanson  was  uncomfortable  having  Ken- 
nedy at  her  home  (and  never  allowed  a  pic- 
ture to  be  taken  of  the  two  of  them  alone  to- 
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gether),  so  she  would  go  to  his  Rodeo  Drive 
house  for  their  "meetings."  She  often  stayed 
for  dinner  with  Joe  and  the  gang,  whom 
she  called  "the  Four  Horsemen,"  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  study  their  methods  of 
operation. 

"Joe  Kennedy  operated  just  like  Joe  Sta- 
lin," William  Dufty  remembers  Swanson  tell- 
ing him.  "Their  system  was  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  files  saying  one  thing  and  then  order 
the  exact  reverse  on  the  phone."  Gloria  and 
Joe  cabled  each  other  in  code,  using  two 
telegraph  companies  and  putting  every  oth- 
er word  on  one  cable  and  the  rest  on  anoth- 
er, but  most  often  Kennedy  lived  by  the  tele- 
phone. His  files  are  full  of  cables  that  read 
simply.  "Will  call  tonight."  He  and  his  ac- 
countants always  made  sure  that  one  com- 
pany or  another  absorbed  every  expense, 
and  telephone  calls  were  not  cheap.  In  the 
late  1920s,  a  half-hour  on  the  line  between 
Boston  and  Los  Angeles  cost  almost  $60  (by 
way  of  comparison,  eight  hand-tailored  dress 
shirts  cost  only  $50). 

And  while  Swanson's  Stalin  analogy  seems 
harsh,  she  was  not  alone  in  her  assessment  of 
Kennedy.  The  other  studio  moguls  were  hard- 
ly paragons  of  virtue,  but  they  did  take  seri- 
ously their  roles  as  leaders  in  the  community; 
how  they  were  perceived  by  that  community 
was  a  vital  part  of  their  self-image.  Kennedy 
alone  was  untethered  by  any  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  anything  larger  than  himself  As  Neal 
Gabler.  author  of  An  Empire  of  Tlieir  Own, 
the  group  biography  of  Hollywood's  found- 
ing Jewish  magnates,  observes,  "To  everyone 
else,  their  studios  were  their  life;  to  Kennedy, 
it  was  a  financial  investment." 

One  investment  Kennedy  was  now  ready 
to  drop  was  Fred  Thomson.  On  the 
wings  of  his  super  Westerns,  Fred  had  just 
been  named  the  No.  2  male  box-office  star 
in  the  country  for  1927  after  fellow  cowboy 
star  Tom  Mix  (Fairbanks  was  down  at  No. 
8),  but  Kennedy  had  maximized  the  profits 
he  could  wring  out  of  Thomson.  Kennedy's 
deal  with  Paramount,  giving  him  $100,000 
a  film  for  simply  providing  Thomson  and 
guaranteeing  financing,  had  spoiled  him. 
Paramount,  meanwhile,  found  it  couldn't 
make  enough  profit  on  Thomson's  West- 
erns with  Kennedy's  fee  coming  off  the  top; 
the  studio  was  not  about  to  renew  the  deal. 
But  Thomson  himself  didn't  know  that.  In 
fact,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  details  of  the 
deal  until  he  heard  through  the  grapevine 
that  it  was  about  to  be  announced  that  Ken- 
nedy had  signed  Tom  Mix  to  make  films 
at  F.B.O.  Vacationing  in  Florida,  Thomson 
rushed  to  New  York  to  meet  with  Paramount 
executives,  who  informed  him  that  they  would 
be  happy  to  sign  him  directly,  but  only  after 
he  freed  himself  from  his  personal  contract 
with  Kennedy.  Kennedy,  however,  refused 
to  release  Thomson:  with  Thomson  oiT  the 
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screen,  there  was  no  competition  for  Mix, 
whose  films  Kennedy  could  make  more  mon- 
ey on.  Assuring  Thomson  that  "something 
would  work  out,"  Kennedy  suddenly  be- 
came unavailable. 

The  Thomsons  were  stunned.  Unable  to 
work  without  Kennedy's  approval,  Thomson 
was  forced  into  idleness  after  completing  his 
fourth  Paramount  Western,  Kit  Carson,  in 
the  summer  of  1928.  Thomson,  still  the  Boy 
Scout  at  heart,  was  used  to  overcoming  ob- 
stacles with  tenacity  and  hard  work,  useless 
attributes  when  fighting  a  legal  nightmare. 
Privately,  Fred  vacillated  between  extrava- 
gant plans  and  depression;  his  nephew  Car- 
son Thomson  remembers  seeing  him  sitting 
alone  in  the  music  room  of  his  house,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands.  "This  was  a  Fred 
none  of  us  had  ever  seen  before." 

Thomson  died  six  months  later,  on  Christ- 
mas Day  1928,  at  the  age  of  38.  The  death 
certificate  listed  the  cause  of  death  as  tetanus, 
but  his  wife  would  tell  family  members  that 
she  was  convinced  Fred  had  lost  his  will  to 
live.  Frances  Marion  was  left  to  raise  their 
one-  and  two-year-old  sons  alone;  she  lived 
another  45  years.  "Frances  rarely  said  any- 
thing negative  about  anyone,"  recalled  her 
daughter-in-law  Joan  Thomson,  "but  she  hat- 
ed Joe  Kennedy  with  a  passion." 

The  crush  of  fans  and  the  outpouring  of 
grief  that  surrounded  Thomson's  funer- 
al was  compared  to  the  frenzy  at  Rudolph 
Valentino's.  But  among  Thomson's  mourn- 
ers, who  included  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Cecil 
B.  DeMille,  Tom  Mix,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  and  Buster  Keaton,  Kennedy  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  would  also  miss  his 
own  father's  funeral  several  months  later,  so 
concerned  was  he  with  juggling  his  Holly- 
wood investments,  which  were  gettjng  more 
complicated  and  more  secretive  than  ever. 

The  vaudeville  theater  company  Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum  had  been  owned  for  many 
years  by  Edward  Albee  (the  playwright  is  his 
adopted  grandson),  who  had  been  reviled  for 
abusing  his  employees.  Kennedy  put  his  foot 
in  the  K.A.O.  door  by  cutting  a  stock  deal 
behind  Albee's  back  with  John  J.  Murdock, 
Albee's  trusted  number  two.  Then,  with  the 
support  of  investors  including  Lehman  Broth- 
ers and  Chase  National  Bank,  Kennedy  pur- 
chased the  company  from  the  outmaneuvered 
Albee  for  $4.2  million.  Kennedy  became 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Albee  stayed  on 
as  president  until  the  day  a  few  months  lat- 
er when  he  made  a  suggestion  on  some  mat- 
ter or  another  to  the  new  chairman.  Kennedy 
responded,  "Didn't  you  know,  Ed?  You're 
washed  up.  You're  through."  Albee  resigned 
and  was  dead  16  months  later. 

The  outside  world  saw  Keith-Albee- 


Orpheum  as  a  circuit  of  more  than  300  the- 
aters around  the  country  that  presented  live 
acts.  Kennedy  encouraged  the  perception 
that  the  purchase  was  unrelated  to  films, 
writing  disingenuously  to  Louis  B.  Mayer 
that  "not  feeling  that  there  was  enough  ex- 
citement in  the  picture  business,  I  have 
gone  into  the  vaudeville  game— God  knows 
what  will  happen  there." 

But  Kennedy  (and  his  still-secret  partner 
David  Sarnoff)  knew  exactly  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  Now  they  had  the  studios, 
the  sound  techniques,  and,  with  K.A.O., 
the  theaters  to  convert  to  sound. 

With  each  new  acquisition,  Kennedy  put 
one  of  his  "gang"  in  a  position  of  corporate 
power,  usually  as  treasurer;  he  also  installed 
corporate  representatives  and  Wall  Street 
bankers  on  the  boards  of  directors.  For  all 
his  care,  however,  he  made  one  notable  and 
embarrassing  misstep.  Within  weeks  of  his 
K.A.O.  acquisition,  Kennedy  was  sought  out 
by  the  owners  of  First  National  Studios,  a 
major,  if  tottering,  studio.  Fearing  a  hostile 
takeover.  First  National's  president,  Irving 
Rossheim.  saw  Kennedy  as  a  white  knight. 
Joe  took  the  studio's  reins  immediately,  even 
before  finalizing  negotiations,  assured  that 
his  demands  for  total  control,  $3,000  a  week 
for  five  years,  and  an  option  to  purchase  25 
percent  of  First  National's  stock  would  be 
met.  Kennedy  was  now  running  three  studios 
and  a  theater  chain,  a  power  and  control  pre- 
viously unheard  of  Yet  the  trades  continued 
to  praise  Kennedy,  seeing  no  conflict  be- 
cause his  studios  each  made  and  distributed 
distinctly  different  calibers  of  films:  First  Na- 
tional focused  on  "Class  A  features,"  F.B.O. 
continued  with  its  B  Westerns,  and  Pathe 
would  now  concentrate  on  short  subjects. 

Kennedy  issued  a  statement  assuring  every- 
one at  First  National  that  "there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  a  good  man  . . .  ever  being  let  go."  He 
then  proceeded  to  fire  dozens  of  people. 
When  the  board  of  directors  was  about  to 
ratify  his  contract,  he'd  already  been  running 
the  studio  for  two  months.  There  were  no 
signs  that  anything  was  amiss,  but  then  came 
the  announcement:  due  to  "differences  over 
policy,"  negotiations  were  ended  "by  mutual 
consent." 

Reports  in  the  trades  blamed  Kennedy's 
demand  for  "complete  authority,"  but  Doris 
Keams  Goodwin,  who  wrote  The  Fitzgeralds 
ami  the  Kennedys,  recounts  an  egregious 
faux  pas  on  his  part  that  may  well  have  been 
responsible.  As  the  story  goes,  he  had  dined 
with  a  beautiful  woman  while  the  board 
was  meeting  and  told  her  he  was  about  to 
become  "the  new  ruler  of  one  of  the  largest 
motion  picture  companies,  having  wrested 
control  from  a  dumb  and  ignorant  Jew."  But 
the  woman  in  question  turned  out  to  be 
Irving  Rossheim's  mistress,  and  when  she 
repeated  the  line  to  the  studio  president, 
Kennedy  was  out. 


Sarnoff  wasn't  pleased,  but  Kennedy  ( 
missed  the  First  National  debacle  a, 
minor  setback,  and  in  truth  it  was.  For  j 
a  year  after  their  first  meeting  at  the  Oys 
Bar,  Joe  Kennedy  and  David  Sarnoff  w 
ready  to  go  public.  On  October  23,  1928''' 
was  announced  that  F.B.O.  and  Keith-Alb  , 
Orpheum  had  been  sold  to  Sarnoff 's  R(  i 
and  combined  to  form  Radio-Keith-Orphei 
or  RKO,  the  first  studio  created  to  prodi ' 
all-sound  films  exclusively.  The  debate  v 
over:  talkies  were  here  to  stay.  Kennedy  l 
several  of  the  gang  in  places  of  power, 
RKO  was  now  Sarnoff's.  (The  studio  won 
thrive  for  more  than  two  decades,  maid 
such  films  as  King  Kong,  Top  Hat,  and  CitiJ 
Kane,  but  after  going  through  several  ownerei 
including  Howard  Hughes— the  weaken^ 
company  sold  its  lot  in  1957  to  the  fonr< 
RKO  contract  player  Lucille  Ball  and  1 
husband,  Desi  Amaz.  The  distribution  rig^ 
to  classic  RKO  films  are  now  controlled! 
AOL  Time  Warner.  Dina  Merrill  and  her  h 
band,  Ted  Hartley,  own  the  RKO  trademal 
and  remake  rights  to  its  library.) 

Kennedy  cashed  out  of  K.A.O.  at  dou>< 
what  he  had  paid  for  it  less  than  a  year  Ir 
fore,  and,  including  the  sale  of  F.B.O.,  p 
sonally  exited  the  RKO  deal  with  more  thi 
$5  million,  at  the  time  a  significant  sum.  1 
doubt  he  was  happy  to  take  the  money  a 
run  before  his  management  was  too  close 
scrutinized.  Audits  conducted  after  the  fi 
revealed  that  between  them  F.B.O.  a 
K.A.O.  had  lost  more  than  $1  million  in 
first  eight  months  of  1928.  But  by  the  timedj'! 
that  discovery,  which  could  not  have  pie; 
the  new  owners,  Kennedy  was  long  gone.  !■ 
kept  control  of  Pathe  and  turned  his  att( 
tion  to  Gloria  Swanson  and  the  film 
hoped  would  be  their  masterpiece  togel 
the  epic  Queen  Kelly. 

Since  the  early  days  of  his  marriage,  J 
Kennedy  had  earned  a  reputation  as  a  "ladi 
man,"  and  his  letters  to  male  friends  a 
colleagues  are  laced  with  requests  for  "goc 
looking  girls"  because  the  "gang  around  i 
must  be  fed  on  wild  meat."  He  had  dalli 
with  a  variety  of  ingenues  since  entering  t 
film  business,  indeed  considered  them  o 
of  the  perks,  but  Gloria  Swanson  was  son 
thing  else: 

"She  was  a  huge  star.  She  was  the  ultim; 
trophy  mistress,"  says  William  Dufty.  Kenn-ijf  k 
dy  was  determined  to  show  her  he  could 
"the  ultimate  producer,"  and  so  he  brought 
the  ultimate  director,  Erich  von  Stroheim.  \     » 
films,  including  the  legendary  Greed  ( 192;ll»fc 
are  seen  as  glorious  masterpieces  today,  bKn. 
the  horror  stories  behind  their  creation  we 
well-known  at  the  time.  Kennedy  had  to  ha  '    : 
been  aware  of  von  Stroheim's  history  of  logg  ' 
head  showdowns  with  stars  and  produce 
his  habitual  insistence  on  total  control,  wW  \  4 
resulted  in  the  doubling  and  tripling  of  bi'  1   ■ 
gets,  and  the  fact  that  his  director's  cuts  r 
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X  to  eight  hours.  MGM  had  released  his  lat- 
it  film,  Vie  Wedding  March,  in  1928— almost 
vo  years  after  production  had  been  halted 
ith  only  half  the  original  script  shot.  Never- 
leless,  as  the  film's  titles  announce.  Vie  Wed- 
'ng  March  was  "in  its  entirety  an  Erich  von 
joheim  Production." 
In  spite  of  all  this,  or  perhaps  because  of 
,  Kennedy  envisioned  himself  as  the  one 
lan  who  could  control  von  Stroheim,  and 
t  proudly  announced  to  Swanson  that  the 
irector  had  agreed  to  work  with  them.  Von 
loheim  regaled  Swanson  and  Kennedy  with 
is  ideas  for  a  new  film,  which  he  called  Vie 
wamp,  the  tale  of  a  convent  girl  who  catch- 
;  the  eye  of  an  evil  queen's  fiance.  After  be- 
g  kidnapped,  deflowered,  and  whipped,  the 
rl  is  driven  from  the  castle  and  ends  up  as 
madam  in  an  African  brothel.  How  von 
roheim  talked  Kennedy  and  Swanson  into 
lis  story  in  the  first  place  is  beyond  com- 
•ehension,  but  the  results  they  saw  on  the 
reen  three  months  later  brought  them  back 
reality.  Von  Stroheim's  six  hours  of  assem- 
ed  film  covered  only  half  of  the  script  and 
vanson  was  in  fewer  than  half  the  scenes, 
e  had  built  up  the  characters  of  the  sadistic 
aeen  and  the  hedonistic  prince  and  spent 
fortune  on  his  "relentless  perfectionism." 
hanging  the  name  from  The  Swamp  to 
Ueen  Kelly  hadn't  lightened  the  tone  of  the 
,m,  and  subtlety  was  never  von  Stroheim's 
..Umark.  For  instance,  Swanson  knew  full 
i;ll  that  her  character  attracts  the  prince's 
cention  when  her  underwear  falls  around 
ir  feet  and,  in  a  fit  of  pique,  she  throws  her 
uties  at  the  prince.  What  she  didn't  know, 
Icause  she  wasn't  on  the  set  at  the  time, 
IS  that  von  Stroheim  had  then  filmed  the 
ince  waving  them  under  his  nose  before 
ising  them  back  to  her. 
'  After  seeing  the  "vulgar"  and  "gross"  film, 
B.  Derr  reported  that  the  character  played 
Kennedy's  "client"  (as  they  always  called 
oria  in  writing)  "could  be  played  by  any 
rd  class  leading  woman." 
Having  involved  himself  intimately  in  the 
iduction,  Kennedy  was  eager  to  keep  the 
^co  as  quiet  as  possible.  Desperate  to  sal- 
;e  something,  he  turned  the  film  over  to 
.yeral  different  directors,  including  the  multi- 
tmted  bon  vivant  Edmund  Goulding,  who 
(,;lared  it  hopeless  and  suggested  instead 
1 1  he  direct  Swanson  in  a  quick  talkie.  Vie 
.:spasser,  with  Swanson  as  a  kept  woman 
i  Chicago  society,  was  in  theaters  within  a 
f  months,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  finan- 
C;!  success  bruised  Kennedy's  ego  even  more 
c;ply,  given  that  he  had  virtually  nothing 
t  Jo  with  it.  When  Swanson  was  nominated 
f  an  Academy  Award  for  Jlie  Trespasser,  it 
p.ived  she  was  still  at  the  top  of  her  game. 
Kennedy's  former  investing  partner  Guy 
Crrier  had  called  it  when  he  said,  "Joe  is 
C.  until  he  believes  his  own  publicity,"  and 
tU  is  exactly  what  had  happened.  The  bril- 
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liant  moneyman  had  made  a  fatal  error  in 
taking  his  eyes  off  the  bottom  line,  albeit 
briefly,  and  turning  "creative."  Flailing  in 
search  of  a  solution  to  Queen  Kelly,  Kenne- 
dy tried  to  turn  it  into  a  "gypsy  operetta." 
More  than  $800,000  had  been  spent  on  the 
film  before  any  sound  had  been  added,  and 
now  Kennedy  committed  another  $60,000  to 
commission  a  "Queen  Kelly  Waltz."  Yet  he 
must  have  known  it  was  a  lost  cause  when 
he  and  Swanson  dined  with  a  few  members 
of  the  gang  at  home  on  Rodeo  Drive  in  the 
spring  of  1930. 

Swanson  had  overheard  that  Kennedy 
had  given  a  car  to  a  writer  and  billed  it  to 
Gloria  Productions,  which  she  considered 
her  personal  account.  Assuming  this  had 
been  a  mistake,  she  mentioned  the  incident, 
she  thought,  in  passing.  Kennedy  exploded. 
He  stormed  out  of  the  house,  and  when  it 
was  clear  he  wasn't  returning,  Eddie  Moore 
took  her  home. 

Though  never  truly  in  love  with  Kenne- 
dy, Swanson  seems  to  have  assumed 
that  his  feelings  for  her  were  unwavering.  A 
week  passed  without  so  much  as  an  apolo- 
gy. She  heard  he  had  left  town,  and  within 
the  next  week  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  were  reporting  that  Kennedy  had 
abruptly  resigned  from  all  active  partici- 
pation in  filmmaking;  he  was  returning  to 
full-time  "banking"  in  New  York.  Included 
in  his  press  release  was  this  single-sentence 
paragraph: 

"Gloria  Productions  Inc.  also  announces 
Mr.  Kennedy's  retirement  from  the  active 
management  of  that  company." 

Swanson's  pre-Kennedy  accountant  soon 
reported  that,  from  the  records  he  could 
get  his  hands  on,  it  looked  like  everything— 
the  bungalow  Kennedy  had  built  for  her  at 
Pathe,  the  mink  coat  he  had  "given"  her, 
along  with  all  the  expenses  of  Queen  Kelly— 
had  been  billed  to  Gloria  Productions  and 
were  now  debts,  totaling  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  for  which  she  was  solely  re- 
sponsible. 

A  truncated  silent  version  of  Queen  Kelly 
was  released  in  1931  throughout  Europe,  but 
not  in  America;  Swanson  never  really  recov- 
ered, financially  or  professionally.  She  made 
a  few  more  films  and  then  turned  to  sum- 
mer stock  and  personal  appearances  to  earn 
a  living  before  Billy  Wilder  cast  her  in  1949 
at  the  age  of  49  as  a  faded  silent-movie  star  in 
Sunset  Boulevard  (with  von  Stroheim,  ironi- 
cally, as  her  butler). 

For  decades  Swanson  turned  down  offers 
to  publish  her  memoirs,  but  wlion  Rose  Ken- 
nedy published  her  autobiography.  Times  to 
Remember,  in  1974,  and  claimed  to  feel  sor- 
ry for  "poor  Gloria"  in  what  she  portrayed 
as  a  purely  professional  relationship  with 
Joe.  Swanson  could  not  allow  that  to  be  the 
last  word.  .V;'  nnson  on  Swamon  vividly  de- 


tailed her  very  personal  relationship  with 
Kennedy. 

One  positive  result  of  her  dealings  with 
Kennedy  that  she  didn't  mention  in  the  book: 
"You  should  have  seen  that  woman  read  a 
contract,"  says  William  Dufty.  "She  went  over 
every  single  line." 

Six  months  after  he  left  Swanson  holding 
the  bag,  Kennedy,  who  by  this  time  owned 
a  substantial  amount  of  Pathe's  preferred 
stock,  sold  that  studio  to  RKO  for  almost 
$5  million.  Thus  ended  what  he  referred  to 
as  "my  stay  in  the  business."  Once  again  his 
timing  was  perfect.  He  had  sold  his  stock- 
market  holdings  before  the  crash  in  1929.  and 
he  now  got  out  of  the  movie  business  just  be- 
fore the  Depression  caught  up  to  Hollywood. 
Over  the  next  few  years  box-oflfice  receipts 
dropped  by  almost  50  percent.  Kennedy's 
vision  that  only  a  few  major  studios  would 
survive  proved  absolutely  correct— picture 
companies  that  numbered  in  the  hundreds  at 
the  time  he  had  entered  the  business  could 
now  be  counted  on  two  hands.  At  his  own 
lecture  at  Harvard  four  years  earlier,  Kenne- 
dy had  predicted  that  the  industry  was  "on 
the  eve  now  of  big  consolidations."  No  one 
had  dreamed  that  Kennedy  was  planning  on 
doing  most  of  the  consolidating  himself 

In  1937,  Fortune  magazine  ran  a  cover- 
story  profile  of  Kennedy  and  credited  his 
time  in  Hollywood  as  a  major  source  of  his 
personal  fortune.  Fortune'?,  editor  had  shown 
him  a  draft  of  the  article,  and  the  subject 
found  fault  with  no  fewer  than  70  items,  call- 
ing the  writer  biased  and  "psychopathic." 
Fortune  made  most  of  the  changes  Kenne- 
dy requested,  and  the  general  tone  was  pos- 
itive and  upbeat,  but  the  published  article  still 
found  that  "tracing  his  path  from  Boston  to 
Hollywood  leads  you  into  the  ruins  of  van- 
ished corporations  . . .  from  which  there  arise 
whiffs  of  an  atmosphere  distinctly  gamey." 
The  magazine  used  the  metaphor  of  a  chess 
game  to  describe  Kennedy's  Hollywood  climb: 
taking  small  pawns  such  as  Robertson-Cole 
and  F.B.O.  and  methodically  knocking  down 
knights  and  bishops  such  as  Pathe  and 
K.A.O.  to  create  the  queen  of  RKO.  in  less 
than  four  years.  The  article  concluded  that 
"Kennedy  moved  so  fast  that  opinions  still 
differ  as  to  whether  he  left  a  string  of  reor- 
ganized companies  or  a  heap  of  wreckage 
behind  him." 

There  was  wreckage,  all  right,  but  he  had 
accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do.  Today 
it  is  assumed  that  studios  are  owned  by 
large  corporate  conglomerates,  but  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century  before  Viacom, 
Vivendi,  Sony,  and  News  Corporation  en- 
tered the  fray,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  had  chart- 
ed the  future  by  bringing  Wall  Street  firms 
and  companies  into  positions  of  studio  own- 
ership, making  his  own  personal  fortune  in 
the  process.  □ 
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CREDITS 


FASHION 


Cover:  Kirsten  Dunst's  Milk  Fed  shirt  from  Heaven  27, 
LA.,  Earl  Jean  |eans  from  Ear!  Jean,  NYC. 
Kate  Beckinsale's  Tom  Ford  for  Gucci  tank  top  from  selected 
Gucci  stores  Jennifer  Connelly's  Jil  Sander  shirl  from  Jil 
Sander,  San  Francisco,  Dolce  &  Gobbana  pants  from  the 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutique,  NYC  Rachel  Weisz's  Burberry 
Prorsum  sweater  from  selected  Burberry  stores. 
Brittany  Murphy's  Donna  Koran  New  York  tank  top  from 
Donna  Koran  New  York,  NYC  Selma  Blair's  Dolce  & 
Gabbana  sweater  from  the  Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutique, 
NYC,  Seven  [eons  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC  ,  Hermes 
watch  from  Hermes  boutiques  nationwide.  Rosario  Dawson's 
Donna  Karon  New  York  tank  top  from  Donno  Karon  New 
Nfork,  NYC;  Moschino  Cheap  &  Chic  pants  from  Moschino 
boutiques,  NYC  For  Christina  Applegote's  Prada  sweater, 
call  888-977-1900.  Seven  |eans  from  Barneys  New  York, 
NYC  Naomi  Watts's  TseSoy  twinset  from  selected  Tse 
boutiques  Soropne  Hoare  for  Vernon  Jolly 
Page  98:  Jane  Sorkm  styled  by  Nikki  Goss- 
Poge  114:  See  credits  for  cover. 
Page  155:  Sonp  Streoter  for  Celestine. 
Page  172:  Frank  Langella,  Arthur  Penn,  and 
Alan  Bates  styled  by  Basio  Zomorsko  for  Judy  Casey  For 
Langella's  top  by  Ralph  Lauren  Golf,  go  to  v/ww.polo.com- 
Penn's  sweater  by  Loro  Piano  and  Bates's  lacket  by 
Bergdorf  Goodman  Private  Label,  both  from  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  NYC  Hunter  Foster  and  Sutton  Foster  styled 
by  Havano  Loffitte  for  Art  Department,  Hunter  Foster's  More 
by  Marc  Jacobs  shirt  from  Marc  Jacobs,  NYC,  Banana 
Republic  leans  from  Banana  Republic  stores  nationwide, 
for  Helmut  Lang  shoes,  go  to  www  helmutlang.com.  Sutton 
Foster's  Banana  Republic  tank  top  from  Banana  Republic 
stores  nationwide;  Marc  by  Marc  Jacobs  pants  from  Marc 
Jacobs,  NYC;  vintage  shoes  from  Early  Halloween,  NYC 
Page  174:  Vanessa  Carlton 
styled  by  Jennifer  Hitzges  for  Jed 
Root  Inc  Paul  &  Joe  shirt  from  Paul 
&  Joe,  NYC 

Page  220:  Helene  Mocaulay  for 
Artists  by  Timothy  Pnano 
Page  309:  Charlie  Hunnam's 
Tom  Ford  for  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
^  ^    Rive  Gauche  jacket  from  the  Yves 
Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche  boutique,  NYC,  Polo  by  Ralph 
Lauren  tie  from  selected  Polo  Ralph  Louren  stores  ' 
Page  314:  Kathleen  Turner  styled  by  Jocqui  Lefton  for 
Susan  Price,  Inc.  Vintage  Yves  Soint  Laurent  coot 
from  Keni  Volenti  Retro-         KWTWHMMi^^^^^Bf 
Couture,  NYC;  Monolo 
Blahnik  shoes  from  Manolo  ; 
Blohnik,  NYC  ! 

Pages  330-31:  Nicole 
Kidman's  Sportmax  dress 
from  Max  Mora,  NYC; 
Manolo  Blahnik  shoes  from  Manolo  Blohnik,  NYC 
Saraiane  Hoare  for  Vernon  Jolly. 

Page  333:  Josh  Hartnett's  Ralph  Lauren  vintage  belt 
from  Polo  Rolph  Lauren,  NYC 

Pages  334-35: 
Julie  Christie's  Ralph 
Lauren  Collection  shirt 
and  skirt  and  Ralph 
Lauren  belt  and  earrings 
from  selected  Ralph 
Lauren  stones.  Sorajane 
Floore  for  Vprri'..--;  joiiy 

Pages  33^-37;  Martin  Henderson's  Ralph  Lauren  Polo 
Sport  shirt  ti-m  selected  Polo  Ralph  Lauren  stores. 
Christian  Comargo's  James  Perse  shirt  from  Maxfield, 
LA;  vintage  Levi's  jeans  from  Cheap  Jack's,  NYC  Bruce 
Posk  for  Judy  Casey 


Pages  338—39:  Bruce  Posk  for  Judy  Casey 
Page  341;  Mickey  Rourke's  DKNY  Underwear  from 

Donna  Koran  New  York,  NYC 
Page  342:  Linda  Medvene  for 
Art  Mix  (The  Agency). 
Page  343:  Benjamin  Bratt's 

Tommy  Hilfiger  tank  top  from 
selected  Mocy's  stores, 
Ermenegildo  Zegno  pants  from 
Ermenegildo  Zegno,  NYC. 
Sara|ane  Hoare  for  Vernon  Jolly- 
Pages  344—45:  Jena  Malone's  Diesel  shirt  from  Diesel 
stores  nationwide.  Seven  |eans  from  Barneys  New  York, 
NYC  Thora  Birch's  M.R.S  shirt  from  Barneys  New  York, 
NYC,  Earl  Jean  |eans  from  Earl  Jean,  NYC  Erika 
Christensen's  Marc  by  Marc  Jacobs  shirt  from  More 
Jacobs,  NYC,  Earl  Jean  pants  from  Earl  Jean,  NYC; 
Jimmy  Choo  shoes  from  Jimmy  Choo,  NYC  For 
Scarlett  Johansson's  Rebecca  Taylor  shirt,  call 
212-704-0607,  Seven  |eans  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC 
L'V^ren  Scott  for  United  Tolent  Agency 

Page  348:  Patricia 
Neal's  Giorgio  Armani 
shawl  from  selected 
Giorgio  Armani 
boutiques, 

Pages  350-51:  Cate 
Blanchett's  Calvin  Klein 
Collection  coat  from  Colvm  Klein,  NYC 
Page  352:  Jeanne  Yang  for  Cloutier 
Page  353:  Kenneth  Mars's  Tallio  |acket,  Jock  Victor 
pants,  Gitmon  Brothers  shirt,  and  Robert  Tolbott  tie  from 
Big  and  Toll,  Rochester,  NY;  Allen-Edmonds  shoes  from 
selected  Nordstrom  stores  Roberta  Wagner  for  Celestine. 
Pages  360—61:  Elizabeth  Taylor's  J  Mendel  fur  coat 
from  J  Mendel,  NYC 

Pages  362—63:  Gene  Hackmon's  Ralph  Lauren  Purple 
Label  |acket  and  pants  from  selected  Polo  Ralph  Lauren 
stores;  Coast  shirt  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC.;  Burberry 
tie  from  Burberry  stores  nationwide;  Tomaz  &  V/illiamson  hat 
from  J.J.  Hat  Center,  NYC.  for  Colvm  Klein  Eyewear 
sunglasses,  call  800-544-1336  Bnjce  Pask  for  Judy  Casey 
Pages  364—65:  Phoebe  Cotes's  pcket  by  Opifix  from 
Linda  Dresner,  NYC  Jjennifer  Jason  Leigh's  |ocket  by 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  from  the  Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutique, 
NYC.  Janine  Israel  for  Celestine 
Pages  376-77:  Suzanne  Saperstein's  Manolo 
Blohnik  shoes  from  Manolo  Blahnik,  NYC 
Pages  386—87:  Firmine  Richard's  Dnes  Van  Noten 
sweater  from  Borneys  New  York  stores  nationwide 
Danielle  Dorrieux's  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  Haute  Couture  shawl 
from  the  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Haute 
Couture  boutique,  Paris.  Bruce 
Pask  for  Judy  Casey 
Pages  388-89:  For  Vincent 
Cassei's  Louis  Vuitton  sweater, 
call  866-VUITTON  Bruce  Posk  for | 
Judy  Casey 
Pages  390-93:  Bruce  Posk  for  Judy  Casey 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover:  Moistunzer  ond  all  makeup  by  Estee  Lauder, 
available  at  department  stores  nationwide.  On 
Kirsten  Dunst's  face,  Re-Nutriv  Intensive  Lifting  Makeup  in 
Radiant  Ivory,  on  her  eyes.  Color  Intensity  Powder 
Eyeshadow  in  Oyster  and  Individualist  Mascaro  in  Black;  on 
her  cheeks.  Blush  All  Day  in  Suede;  on  her  lips,  Pure  Color 
Lipstick  in  Rose  Tea.  On  Kate  Beckinsale's  face.  Enlighten 
Skin-Enhancing  Makeup  SPF  10  in  Natural  Linen,  on  her  eyes, 
Color  Intensity  Duo  Powder  Eyeshadow  in  Shimmer,  on  her 
cheeks,  Blush  All  Doy  in  Suede;  on  her  lips,  LipBlush  in  Barely 
There.  On  Jennifer  Connelly's  face,  Lucidity  Light-Diffusing 
Makeup  SPF  8  m  Natural  Linen,  on  her  eyes,  Color  Intensity 
Quod  Eyeshadow  in  Bmnette;  on  her  cheeks,  BlushLights  in 
Sun  Light;  on  her  lips,  Pure  Color  Lipstick  in  Nougat.  On 
Rachel  Weisz's  eyes.  More  than  Mascara  in  Block;  on  her 
cheeks,  BlushLights  m  Sun  Light,  on  her  lips,  Pure  Color  Gloss 
in  Copper  On  Brittany  Murphy's  face,  Lucidity  Light- 
Diffusing  Makeup  SPF  8  in  Neutrol  Ivory;  on  her  eyes,  Color 
Intensity  Quad  Eyeshadow  in  Brunette;  on  her  cheeks, 


' 


BlushLights  in  Honey  Shimmer;  on  her  lips,  Pure  Color  Gk 
in  Copper.  On  Selma  Blair's  foce,  Lucidity  Light- Diffusin; 
Makeup  SPF  8  in  Ivory  Beige;  on  her  cheeks,  BlushLights 
Light,  on  her  lips.  Pure  Gloss  in  Rhubarb.  On  Rosario  Dawsi 
eyes.  Individualist  Mascara  in  Block;  on  her  cheeks,  BlushLic 
in  hloney  Shimmer;  on  her  lips.  Pure  Color  Gloss  in  Copp^ 
On  Christina  Applegote's  face.  Equalizer  Smart  Makeuf 
for  Combination  Skin  SPF  10  in  Cashmere,  on  her  eyes, 
More  than  Mascara  in  Black,  on  her  cheeks,  BlushLights  it 
Honey  Shimmer,  on  her  lips.  Pure  Color  Gloss  in  Peach 
Mirage.  On  Naomi  Watts's  eyes.  Individualist  Mascara  ir 
Black;  on  her  cheeks,  BlushLights  in  Honey  Shimmer;  on 
lips.  Automatic  Lip  Pencil  Duo  in  Spice.  Poti  Dubroff  for  Ar- 
by  Timothy  Priano/Cargo  Cosmetics;  Paul  Starr  for  Mognii 
Dunst's,  Applegote's,  and  Watts's  hoir  styled  with  Avedc 
Pure-Fume  Brilliant  Anti-Humectont  Pomade,  Beckinsale'M 
Weisz's,  Connelly's,  and  Dawson's  hoir  styled  with 
Bumble  and  Bumble  Bnlliantine,  Murphy's  and  Blair's  hoi 
styled  with  Phytodess  Lait  de  Bnllonce  and  Wax  available  c 
Jocques  Dessange  Salons.  Giovanni  Giuliono  for  Celestin  t 
Madeleine  Cofano  for  Jacques  Dessonge/LAtelier  NYC. 
Oscar  Bland!  for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency)/Oscar  Blondi  Solci 
Neeko  for  www.karleeartist.com;  Michelle  Denicola  for  Art' 
by  Timothy  Priano/Michelle's  Noils. 
Page  98:  Jane  Sarkin's  hoir  by  Natalie  Woodoll,  makeu> 
by  Rachel  Gongemi,  both  for  John  Barrett  Salon. 
Page  108:  Knsta  Smith's  hair  by  Frankie  Payne  for 
Luxe/Moc,  makeup  by  Kerry  Malouf  for  Smashbox  Beauwl 
Pages  128  and  134:  See  credits  for  cover 
Page  155:  Jeanne  Townsend  for  Celestine. 
Page  172:  Frank  Langella's,  Arthur  Penn's,  and 
Alan  Bates's  groon^ing  by  George  Kyriakos  for  Hair  W  > 
Hunter  Foster's  and  Sutton  Foster's  grooming,  hoir,  and  i 
makeup  by  Scott  McMahon  for  Marek  &  Associates. 
Page  174:  Vanessa  Carlton's  hair  styled  by  Keith 
Carpenter  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priono;  makeup  by  Efrot 
for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency) 

Page  176:  Clare  Crespo's  hair  and  makeup  by  Roz 
Music  for  Magnet 

Page  178:  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  staff's  hair  and  makeup  bv 
Sylvio  Viou  for  Cloutier  and  Becky  Cotton. 
Page  240:  Jean-Marie  Messier's  grooming  by 
Assumpto  Clohessy  for  Susan  Price,  Inc 
Page  247:  Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.'s  grooming  by  Assumpfl 
Clohessy  for  Susan  Price,  Inc 

Page  309:  Charlie  Hunnam's  hair  styled  with  Kiehl's 
Creme  with  Silk  Groom  On  his  face,  Kiehl's  Ultra  Facial 
Moistunzer  and  BeneFit  Hoolo;  BeneFit  products  availabla»r 
at  Sephoro  stores  nationwide,  Diana  Schmidtke  for  CelestiM 
Page  314:  Kathleen  Turner's  hoir  styled  by  John  Caruso 
54  Franklin  Street  using  Aveda  Pure-Fume  Bnlliont 
Spray-On  for  Hoir  Makeup  by  Scott  McMahon  for  Mati< 
&  Associates  using  MAC  products;  on  her  eyes.  Pro  Lash 
Mascara  in  Coal  Black;  on  her  cheeks.  Powder  Blush  in 
Frankly  Scarlet;  on  her  lips.  Satin  Lipstick  in  Carnal. 
Pages  330-31:  Nicole  Kidman's  hair  styled  with 
John  Friedo  Fnzz-Fose  Serum,  available  at  drugstores 
nationwide  Kerry  Warn  for  Debbie  Walters/John  Frieda  / 
moisturizer  and  makeup  by  Yves  Saint 
Laurent,  available  at  fine  department 
stores  nationwide,  on  her  face.  Firm 
Effects  Neck  Serum,  Radiant  Pnmer  in  }^l 
Rose  Pearl,  and  Sheer  Powdercreme 
Veil  Foundatjon  in  Opal;  on  her  eyes. 
Pearly  Mono  Eye  Shadow  in  Lustrous 
Sand,  L  Eyeliner  Noir,  and  Luxunous 
Mascara  in  High  Density  Black;  on 
her  cheeks,  Blush  in  Ash  Pink;  on  her  lips.  Lip  Liner  Pencil  ii 
Natural,  on  her  nails.  Pure  Colour  Lacquer  in  Mauve 
Reflections  Robert  McCann  for  ICM  London. 
Page  333:  Domien  Boissinot  for  Agency  Olgo-Paris.       I| 
Pages  334-35:  Julie  Christie's  hoir  styled  with  Philip  6 
Shin  Shine  Sproy,  available  at  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
nationwide  Robert  Vetica  for  Cloutier/Clairol  Herbal  Essenc 
All  makeup  by  Stila  available  at  www.stilacosmetics.com; 
on  her  eyes.  Eye  Shadow  in  Java  and  Mascara  in  Black; 
on  her  cheeks.  Cheek  Color  Pon  in  Belle;  on  her  lips,  Lip 
Color  in  Alice  Jo  Strettell  for  Cloutier. 
Pages  336-37:  Cole  Hauser's,  Martin  Henderson's,  "J 
Brian  Von  Holt's,  Marc  Blucos's,  Christian  Camargo's,»i| 
and  Adam  Beach's  hair  styled  with  Kiehl's  Hair  Thickening 
Lotion.  On  their  faces,  Kiehl's  Soothing  Face  Creme.  Maltc 
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_^  Sabban  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priono, 

JJP^^^^    Pages  338-39:  Halle  Berry's 

P     ^^^^^H    hoir  styled  withi  Physique  Precision 
^^^^^^^^^H    Pomode,  ovoiloble  ot  drugstores 
^^^^^^^^^H    notionwide.  Oscor  Jomes  for  Ken 
^^^^^^^^1    Borbozo  Associates.  All  makeup  by 
^^^^^^^H    Revlon.  available  at  drugstores 
^^^^^^^H    nationwide,  on  her  eyes,  Colorstay 
,11:^    iHHHBBW    Powder  Shadow  in  Smoke;  on  her 
ieks,  Skinlights  Face  Illumination  Stick  in  Golden  Light;  on 
lips.  Super  Lustrous  Lipstick  in  Blush  Chrome  Laura 
ihberg  for  Artists  by  Timothy  Priano/Revlon. 
ge  342:  Koli  for  Celestine. 

ge  343:  Benjamin  Bratt's  hair  styled  with  Pnve  Sculpting 
node,  available  ot  Prive.  On  his  face,  Kiehl's  Ultra  Facial 
listunzer;  on  his  lips,  tvlAC  Lip  Conditioner  Frankie  Payne 
Luxe/Prive, 

gei  344—45:  All  hair  products  by  Redken,  available  at 
gstores  nationwide,  Jena  Malone's  and  Thora  Birch's 
r  styled  with  Gloss;  Erika  Christensen's  and  Scarlett 
lansson's  hair  styled  with  Traction.  Peter  Savic  for  Art  Ivlix 
e  Agency)/Redken.  All  faces  moisturized  with 
jme  de  la  Mer,  available  at  Neiman  Marcus  stores 
ionwide.  Malone's  makeup  by  Christian  Dior,  on  her 
s,  Duo  Couture  Eyeshadow  in  Diorlight  and  Diorific 
scoro  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Diorlight  Blush  in  Natural 
e;  on  her  lips.  Collection  | 
^ick  in  Fig.  Birch's  and 
ristensen's  makeup  by 
anei.  On  Birch's  face, 
t  Noturel  Liquid  Makeup  | 
.labaster;  on  her  eyes, 
Shodow  in  Stellanes  and  I 
ma  Lash  in  Onyx;  on  her  cheeks,  Powder  Blush  in 
lasio;  on  her  lips,  Creme  Lipstick  in  Salsa.  On 
istensen's  eyes.  Eye  Shadow  in  Euphoria  and  Instant  Lash 
icaro  in  Block  Black;  on  her  cheeks.  Aqua  Blush  in  Rose; 
ler  lips,  Glossimer  in  Giggle  Johansson's  mokeup  by 
:6me,  available  at  fine 

[ortment  stores  nationwide;  on  her  face,  Photogenic 
^Illuminating  Makeup  in  Ivoire  I;  on  her  eyes, 
iquiriche  EyeColour  Cedre  Soleil  and  Amplicils  Mascara 
lack;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush  Focus  in  Sunlight;  on  her  lips, 
Dimension  in  Spicy  Orange  Paul  Starr  for  Magnet. 
'e  348:  Patricia  Neal's  makeup  by  Prescnptives, 
lable  at  fine  department  stores  nationwide;  on  her  eyes, 
lining  Pencil  in  Jet;  on  her  lips.  Lavish  Lipstick  in  Tort. 
ler  for  the  Agency,  Regine  Thorre  for  3  Arts. 
Pages  350-51:  Cote 
Blonchett's  hoir  styled  with  Kiehl's 
Shine  'N  Groom.  Sam  McKnighl  for 
Premiere.  All  makeup  by  Chnstion 
Dior;  on  her  face,  Teint  Diorlight  SPF 
10  in  Ivory;  on  her  eyes,  5  Color 
Eyeshadow  Compact  in  Basic  Chic 
with  Kohl  Pencil  in  Block,  on  her 
cheeks.  Blush  Final  in  Natural 
j:   on  her  lips,  Dionfic  Lipstick  in  Sipping  Cognac.  Lee 
'I  H  for  Premier/MAC. 
'le  353:  Kendra  Richards  for  Cloutier 
'  3  355:  Sissy  Spacelc's  hair  styled  with  Origins 
■"  :ine  Grooniing  Mist.  On  her  eyes,  Ongins  Fringe 
'its  Mascara  in  Black;  on  her 
Qsting  Lip  Color  in  Spiked 
- ,  call  800-ORIGINS. 
:s  356-57:  On  the  Rock's 
.'iC  Day  SPF  15  Light 
-  ond  MAC  Gloss;  on  his 
-  Lip  Conditioner  Gregory 
^    <r  MAC. 
^  IS  358-59:  Colleen  Creighton  1 

'"  rien  Knoll  Solon 
P'   s  360— &I:  Elizabeth  Taylor's  hair  styled  with 

fO-Gelee  Mousse,  available  at  Jose  Eber  Atelier 
■jtionwide.  Francesco  Toiot  for  Cloutier 
P<  s  362-63:  On  Gene  Hockman's  face,  Kiehl's  Ultra 
-'  Moisturizing  Eye  Gel  with  SPF  15  Kat  O'Shea  for 
Timothy  Pnano. 
f«    365:  Phoebe  Cates's  hair  styled  with  John  Borrett 
*'  'poir  Polishing  Spray,  available  at  John  Barrett  Salon, 
'  her  face,  Shiseido  Stick  Foundation  in  Natural  Fair 
jilable  at  Bloomingdale's  stores  nationwide;  on  her 


eyes,  Elizabeth  Arden  Eye  Liner  in  Sable,  and  on  her  lips. 
Exceptional  Lipstick  in  Nuance,  both  available  at  selected 
deportment  stores  On  Jennifer  Jason  Leigh's  face, 
Shu  Uemuro  Nobaro  Cream  Foundation  in  No.  584, 
available  at  Shu  Uemuro  boutiques,  NYC.  and  L.A.,  on 
her  eyes,  Nors  Single  Eye  Shadow  in  Ondine,  available  at 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  notionwide.  All  others  groomed 
with  Kiehl's  products.  John  Barrett  for  Art  Mix  (The  Agency)/ 
John  Barrett  Solon;  Fred  Van  De  Bunt  for  Art  Deportment/ 
Nubest  &  Co.  Salons;  Molly  Stern  for  Magnet;  Diono 
Schmidtke  for  Celestine;  Brett  Freedmon  for 
Cloutier/Neutrogeno. 

Pages  376—77:  Suzanne  Saperstein's  hair  styled  with 
Bumble  ond  Bumble  Defnzz  and  Kiehl's  Creme  with  Silk 
Groom.  All  makeup  by  Chanel,  on  her  eyes,  Le  Crayon  Yeux 
Precision  in  Teak  and  Dromo  Lash  Mascara  in  Onyx;  on  her 
cheeks,  Lumieres  Polychromes;  on  her  lips,  Levres  Scintillontes 
in  Twinkle.  Will  Carrillo  for  Cloutier  and  Brett  Freedmon  for 
Cloutier/Neutrogeno. 

Pages  378—85:  Steven  Mora  for  Joseph  Martin  Solon. 
Pages  386-87:  Emmanuelle  Beart's  and 
Catherine  Deneuve's  hoir  styled  by  John  Nollet  for  32  Rue 
Montorgueil/LOreol  Pans,  using  UOreol  Studio  Line  FXToss 
Lotion.  Beart's  makeup  by  Cedric  Gerord,  using  products  by 
L'Oreal,  available  at  drugstores  notionwide;  on  her  eyes, 
Lash  Intensifique  in  Block;  on  her  lips,  UOreol  Shine  Delice  in 
Berry  Bronze.  Deneuve's  makeup  by  Emmonuel  Sommortino, 
using  products  by  Fresh,  available  at  Fresh  stores,  NYC;  on 
her  eyes,  Full  Impact  Mascara;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush  Cream 
in  Melancholy  Baby,  on  her  lips,  Sheer  Cream  in  Magnolia 
Mist.  All  others:  hair  styled  by  Use  Anne  and  Barnobe  for 
Carole  and  by  Jose  Casos,  Agothe  Dupuis,  and  May 
Mejan  for  Colliste;  makeup  by  Alexis  Dralet  ond  Emmanuel 
Sommortino  for  Mane-France  Thovonekhom,  by  Mormotte 
for  Colliste,  byThi-Loan  N'Guyen  ond  Rafoel  Pito  for  Brigitte 
Hebant,  and  by  Jill  Robillord  and  Louise  Wittlich  for  Corole 
Pages  388—91:  Madeleine  Cofono  for  Corps  &  Ame; 
Regine  Bedot  for  Morie-France  Thovonekhom. 

Aveda  products  available  at  Avedo  retail  and  spa  locations 

nationwide;  for  more  informotion,  coll  800-AVEDA-24,  or 

go  to  wv/w.aveda.com. 

Bumble  and  Bumble  products  available  ot  selected  salons; 

for  more  information,  coll  800-7-BUMBLE 

Chanel  products  available  at  fine  department  stores,  or 

go  to  www.gloss.com. 

Christian  Dior  products  available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  www.sephoro.com. 

Kiehl's  products  available  at  Neiman  Marcus  stores 

notionwide,  or  call  800-KIEHLS-l 

MAC  products  available  at  MAC  locations,  or  go  to 

www.maccosmetics.com,  or  coll  800-387-6707. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLAhTi^ 

Cover:  Rick  Floyd  for  Mognet 

Page  44:  From  MPTV. 

Page  102:  Second  from  bottom,  courtesy  of  William  Frye. 

Page  158:  From  BBCWW(Apnl  I);  by  Joan  Morcus{4); 

Peter  Horholdt/Corbis  (6),  both  by  Dimitrios  Kombouris/ 

Retna  (7);  from  the  Tocoma  Art  Museum  (9);  by  Girord 

Mouton  III  (23),  from  Image  Ideas,  Inc./PictureQuest  (25), 

from  Bettmann/Corbis  (26);  by  Dennis  Cline  (27  top); 

Laura  Chiles  (27,  bottom);  both  from  the  Museum  ot 

Contemporary  Art,  Los  Angeles  (30);  from  Index 

Stock/PhotoDisc/PidureQuest  (umbrella). 

Page  167:  Clockwise  from  top:  by  B.  Birmelin/Fine  Line,  B. 

Birmelin/Fine  Line,  Richard  Foremon/Lions  Gate  Films, 

Silvio  Benitez/Sony  Pictures,  Robert  DiScolfaoi/Photonica. 

Page  170:  Top,  courtesy  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of 

American  Art. 

Page  176:  Bottom  inset,  by  Erie  Stouden.moier. 

Page  180:  From  Zumo  Press. 

Page  186:  Top,  from  Getty  Images 

Page  188:  From  Getty  Images. 

Page  196:  Top  left,  from  A.P  Wide  V»'oild  Photos;  others 

from  Gamma  Press 

Page  202:  From  AFP 

Page  206:  From  Magnum  Photos. 

Page  210:  From  R,?;:ters/TimePix. 

Page  212:  From  top:  from  Shooting  Star,  from  the  Neal 

Peters  Collection,  from  Warner  Bros./Photofest. 


Page  216:  From  top:  from  the  Kobol  Collection,  from 

Photofest,  from  Warner  Bros./Photofest,  from  Photofest. 

Page  224:  Top,  from  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News/Corbis 

Sygma;  bottom,  from  Reuters/Lioison/Getty  Images. 

Page  226:  Top,  from  Photofest. 

Page  230:  All  from  Robert  Richards. 

Page  232:  Top,  from  Archive  Photos/Getty  Imoges; 

bottom,  from  Robert  Richards. 

Page  235:  Both  from  Corbis/John  Springer 

Page  236:  Top,  from  TmePix;  bottom,  from  Robert  Richards, 

Page  238:  Top,  from  Refno;  bottom,  from  Globe  Photos. 

Page  242:  From  Bloomberg  News/Matrix. 

Page  250:  Courtesy  of  Vivendi  Universal. 

Page  278:  ®  by  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  & 

Sciences 

Page  280:  From  MPTV. 

Page  282:  Top,  courtesy  of  William  Frye;  bottom,  ©  by 

the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  &  Sciences. 

Page  284:  From  MPTV 

Page  285:  Courtesy  of  William  Frye. 

Page  292:  From  IPOL, 

Page  297:  From  MPTV. 

Page  298:  From  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 

Page  300:  Left,  from  UPPA/IPOL;  right,  from  Retna. 

Page  306:  From  Twentieth  Century  Fox/Globe  Photos. 

Page  314:  Props  styled  by  Jen  Everett. 

Page  318:  By  Vera  Anderson/Globe  Photos  (Depp),  Don 

Barbo/Stock  Connection/PictureQuest  (sailor),  from 

CMCD/PhotoDisc/PictureOuest  (chimponzee),  from 

C.  Squared  Studios/PhotoDisc/PictureQuest  (pacifier,  sing, 

tipping),  by  Janet  Gough/Celebrity  Photo  (Brolin), 

Marty  Lederhondler/A.P  Photo  (comic),  Sonia  Moskowitz/ 

Globe  Photos  (Anderson),  from  PhotoLink/ 

PhotoDisc/PidureQuest  (rose),  from  PictureQuest  (Clinton, 

AOL),  by  Andrea  Renault/Globe  Photos  (Morissette, 

Thornton),  Zade  Rosenthal/The  Neal  Peters  Collection 

(Dern),  Milan  Ryba/Globe  Photos  (Leary),  Paul 

Skipper/Globe  Photos  (Voight),  Walter  Weissmon/Globe 

Photos  (Grant). 

Page  322:  Right,  clockwise  from  top  left:  from  the  Neal 

Peters  Collection,  by  Ed  Geller/Globe  Photos,  from 

Bettmann/Corbis,  from  PictureQuest,  by  Bruce 

Mocouloy/The  Neal  Peters  Collection,  from  C.  Squared 

Studios/PhotoDisc/PictureQuest,  by  Jock  Star/PhotoLink/ 

PhotoDisc/PictureQuest,  from  C.  Squored  Studios/ 

PhotoDisc/PictureQuest,  from  PictureQuest,  by  Ko|i 

Sosohara/A.P  Photo,  Fred  Prouser/Reuters/TimePix,  from 

Blackberrynet,  from  CMCD/PhotoDisc/PictureQuest, 

from  Stockbyte/PictureQuest. 

Pages  330-31:  Rick  Floyd  for  Mognet 

Page  333:  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet 

Pages  334—35:  Props  styled  by  Oliver  Mortin. 

Pages  336—39:  Locations  and  production  assistance  by 

Anne  Donnellon  for  Portfolio  One.  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet 

Pages  346-47:  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet, 

Pages  350-51:  U.K.  production  by  Jo  Matthews.  Rick 

Floyd  for  Magnet 

Pages  356—57:  Production  by  Fred  Torres  for  Lucid  Shoot,  LA 

Pages  362—63:  Production  ossistonce  by  Henry  Auvil, 

additional  prop  styling  by  Mario  Sontono. 

Pages  386-93:  Rick  Floyd  for  Magnet 

Page  394:  From  Photofest 

Page  395:  From  Photofest/lcon  Archives. 

Pages  396-97:  Large  photograph,  from  Brown  Brothers. 

Insets:  left,  from  the  Everett  Collection,  Inc.;  nghl,  from 

Photofest 

Pages  398-99;  Large  photograph,  from  Culver  Pictures. 

Insets:  left,  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art/Film  Stills 

Archive;  center  and  right,  from  the  Everett  Collection. 

Pages  400—401:  Lorge  photograph,  from  the  Everett 

Collection.  Insets,  clockwise  from  top:  courtesy  of  the 

John  F  Kennedy  Ubrory,  Boston;  from  Photofest;  from  Movie 

Still  Archives. 

Pages  402-3:  From  Movie  Still  Archives 

Page  410:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  by  Kevin  Winter/DMI/ 

TimePix,  Martha  Swope/TimePix,  John  Engsleod/Photofest, 

Henry  McGee/Globe  Photos,  Andrea  Renoult/Globe 

Photos,  Fitzroy  Barrett/Globe  Photos,  Henry  McGee/Globe 

Photos,  from  Photofest,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection,  by 

Ed  Geller/Globe  Photos,  Wallace  Seowell/MPT^/,  Alec 

Michael/Globe  Photos, 

Page  412:  From  Photofest, 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  tells  Aries  not  to  drop  out  entirely 


ARIES      MARCH    21-APRIL    19 


Marlon  Brando 


^ 


With  so  many  scary  things  going  on  in  the  world,  no  wonder  you  feel 
happiest  when  you're  secure  and  cozy  in  your  bunker.  Go  ahead  and 
order  in  that  large  pizza  and  a  box  of  jelly  doughnuts.  Heaven  knows  ""-^ 
you  have  the  right  to  treat  yourself  to  some  comfort  food  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity; there  are  worse  ways  to  celebrate  the  presence  of  Jupiter  in  your  solar 
4th  house.  Furthermore,  considering  the  state  of  the  economy,  it's  great  that 
you  can  scrape  together  a  few  dollars  for  yourself  and  your  loved  ones.  Does 
that  give  you  the  right  to  turn  your  back  on  the  rest  of  humanity,  though? 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Arthur  Miller 

If  you've  been  hoping  and  praying  for  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime, 
it  may  arrive  on  a  silver  platter  this  month.  The  elevation  of  an  ex- 
alted Jupiter  in  your  solar  midheaven  occurs  only  once  every  12  years, 
and  with  your  ruling  planet  in  the  7th  house,  you'll  be  out  there  baskl 
the  warmth  of  approval  and  raking  in  compliments  and  offers.  The  bad  [ 
not  even  the  greatest  psychic  in  the  world  can  predict  how  it  will  all  tur 
mainly  because  you  are  restless  and  ambivalent  when  it  comes  to  comn  | 
yourself  Typical, 


«  George  Clooney  TAURUS       APRIL20-MAY20 

I  When  you  make  sincere  gestures  toward  your  fellow  beings,  those 
who  are  envious  of  your  unfailing  ability  to  attract  prosperity  and  to 
go  wherever  the  money  is  may  claim  that  you're  simply  on  another 
self-serving  Taurean  binge.  However,  the  new  moon  in  your  11th  house  testi- 
fies to  your  genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  even  if  you  are 
emotionally  hungry— or,  for  that  matter,  starving  and  desperate— a  3rd-house 
Jupiter  lets  you  approach  life  with  a  happy  tune  on  your  lips  and  a  warm  feel- 
ing in  your  heart,  shallow  though  it  may  be. 


Edith  Head  SCORPIO       OCT.   24-NOl 

When  Pluto,  your  ruling  planet,  goes  retrograde  near  the 
node  in  your  2nd  house,  it  is  always  wise  to  curb  your  urge  t<  I 
out  and  buy  a  big-ticket  item  or  spend  a  fortune  on  some  luxu 
cation.  Such  temptations  are  difficult  to  resist,  however,  when  Jupiter  is 
ing  forward  in  your  solar  9th  house  at  about  the  same  time,  since  you 
present  fear  of  being  wiped  out  financially  is  overshadowed  by  your 
died  belief  that  if  you  think  "'prosperity,"  prosperity  won't  pass  you 
wouldn't  dare. 


^ 


GEMINI       MAY2I-JUNE2I  Heddo  Hopper 

TTiere  are  so  few  people  you  can  depend  on  these  days  that  your 
existence  could  start  to  seem  pretty  dreary.  But  even  if  you  are 
stuck  playing  the  responsible,  lonely  adult  when  some  of  those 
you  wish  you  could  look  to  for  support  are  acting  like  seven-year-olds,  you 
can  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  when  Jupiter  is  exalted  in  your  2nd 
house,  you  will  find  yourself  living  in  comfortable  surroundings,  feasting  on 
rich  foods,  and  feeling  a  nice  bulge  in  your  wallet.  Then  you'll  discover  that 
abundance  goes  a  long  way  toward  reducing  anxiety. 


'  Tyler  CANCER      JUNE22-JULY22 

lis  an  absolute  wonder  that  you  have  stayed  strong  in  the  face  of 
the  forebodings  of  bony-fingered  soothsayers  who  shiver  at  the  mere 
thought  of  Pluto's  cotijunction  with  the  south  node.  !n  fact,  if  atti- 
tude counts  for  anything  when  it  comes  to  prosperity  and  well- 
being,  you  should  have  it  made  right  now.  Thanks  to  the  direct  motion  of  the 
greater  benefic  planet  in  your  sign  (and  a  little  help  from  meditation  and/or 
medication),  you're  as  chirpy  and  cheerful  as  anyone  could  ever  hope  to  be 
under  such  iffy  circumstances.  Just  don't  look  down. 


LEO       JULY23-AUG.     22 


Norma  Shearer 


Yes,  you've  endured  heartache,  but  to  your  credit  you  remain  hope- 
ful. Even  when  your  kids  disappoint  you  or  loved  ones  hurt  you,  the 
fact  that  you  continue  to  exude  optimism  and  faith  is  truly  inspiring. 
The  wicked  conjunction  in  your  5th  house  that  keeps  stabbing  at  you  and  re- 
minding you  that  you  are  not  playing  the  romantic  lead  right  now  doesn't 
seem  to  weaken  the  resolve  you  get  from  Jupiter's  transit  of  your  solar  12th 
house.  Could  that  be  the  source  of  your  unflagging  belief  that  the  universe 
will  never  let  you  down,  even  if  your  love  life  sucks? 


SAGITTARIUS      N0V.22-DEC.2I  Don  Cheadle 

Isn't  it  a  real  kick  in  the  head?  Just  when  fabulous  opportunities 
start  flowing  in  one  after  another,  you're  too  damned  sick  and  tired 
of  everything  and  everybody  to  chase  after  them.  That's  another  one 
of  life's  not  so  funny  little  ironies.  Your  ruling  planet  is  advancing  in  yoJ 
lar  8th  house  while  the  ruler  of  your  12th  is  moving  backward  througlj 
sign,  so  even  when  you  do  follow  through  and  take  people  up  on  their  ■ 
you  simply  are  not  fully  there  to  enjoy  it.  The  good  news:  some  peopj 
turned  on  by  your  self-absorbed  lethargy. 


Faye  Dunaway  CAPRICORN        DEC.22-JAI 

If  you  can  tolerate  some  good  tidings  (most  Capricoms  sneer 
thought),  you  are  due  for  major  support  this  month.  There  ai 
some  very  Jovian,  nurturing  individuals  out  there  who  truly  lev 
respect  you  and  who  are  ready  to  offer  you  whatever  you  may  need, 
down  to  a  big  plate  of  pasta  when  you're  hungry.  It's  a  good  thing  yoi 
people  who  can  satisfy  your  external  needs.  That  way  you  can  wallow  ii 
solitary,  Plutonian  struggle  to  find  deeper,  more  spiritually  enriching  m( 
in  your  life.  Confidentially,  drugs  are  not  the  answer. 


AQUARIUS       JAN.20-FEB.I8  Michael  Monn  A 

You'll  be  ahead  of  the  game  if  you  acknowledge  right  off  the  bat  that  I 
you  are  now  living  in  the  Tower  of  Babel.  At  least  that's  how  it  seems  I 
when  Uranus  rules  the  heavens  and  the  ruler  of  your  solar  10th  house 
goes  retrograde  in  your  11th.  You  have  to  wonder  why  people  can't  ju 
together  in  harmony— and  do  e.\actly  what  you  tell  them  to  do.  Sorry, 
this  point  the  best  you  can  hope  for  is  good  health  and  the  ability  to 
doing  your  work.  Forget  grandiose  dreams  of  world  peace  and  enjoj 
simple  pleasures,  such  as  holding  down  food  and  feeding  goldfish. 


Dorryl  F  Zanuck  VIRGO      AUG       23-SEPT.     22 

J  here's  a  Jupiter  transit  taking  place  which  will  brighten  your  day  if 
you  let  it.  Friends  will  welcome  you  into  their  homes  and  hearts, 
and  doors  will  open  up  all  over  the  world.  Go  for  it.  Try  not  to  get 
into  a  swivet  if  the  home  that  is  supposed  to  be  your  castle  suddenly  seems 
like  a  moldy  mausoleum,  though.  It's  merely  a  result  of  the  natural  transfor- 
mation that  occurs  when  Pluto  and  the  dragon's  tail  converge  at  the  bottom 
of  your  solar  horoscope.  The  lesson  here  is  that  you  need  to  get  rid  of  a  lot 
of  crap  \ouve  been  holding  on  to  for  far  too  long. 


^^^  Glenn  Close  PISCES       FEB.I9-MARC 

^_^P  Many  members  of  your  noble  and  gentle  sign  are  currently  wr; 
Of^y  up  in  an  eternal  battle  between  heartfelt  sincerity  and  Machia\  I 
Vv'  politics.  On  the  one  hand,  a  powerful  conjunction  in  your  sola: 
heaven  indicates  that  you  are  engaged  in  a  dangerous  game  with  a  fri|  | 
ingly  sophisticated  player.  The  stakes  are  so  high  and  the  risks  so  treine' 
that  you'd  be  crazy  to  close  your  eyes  for  even  a  second.  On  the  other 
with  Jupiter  transiting  your  solar  5th  house,  if  you  open  your  heart  and  1 
love  pour  out,  how  can  you  lose?  Don't  ask. 


To  hear  more  about  what's  happening  in  your  horoscope— and  everyone  else's— listen  to  Michael  Lutin  weekly  by  calling  1-900-28V-FAIR 
on  a  touch-tone  phone.  Cost:  $1.95  per  minute.  If  you  are  under  18,  you  need  parental  permission. 
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PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


Buddy  Ebsen, 
circa  1936. 


BUDDY  EBSEN 


Buddy  Ebsen  may  be  most  famous 

for  his  roles  as  Jed  Clampett  on 

The  Beverly  Hillbillies  and  as  Barnaby  Jones, 

but  the  former  pre-med  student  got  his 

start  in  the  20s  as  a  Ziegfeld  dancer,  was  the 

original  choice  for  the  Tin  Man  in 

The  Wizard  ofOz  (the  aluminum  makeup  made 

him  ill,  and  the  role  was  recast),  and  played 

Holly's  ex-husband  in  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's. 

Now  an  author  and  a  painter,  and  still  keeping 

a  frenetic  schedule,  Ebsen  turns  94 

this  month.  He  pauses  here  to  reflect  on 

Fitzgerald,  turning  down  the  lead  in  Cocoon, 

and  the  versatile  uses  of  stand-ins 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Creating.  Like  at  the  moment  I  am  painting 
and  writing. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 

Lincoln. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

My  wife,  Dorothy. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 
Lack  of  organization. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Lack  of  integrity. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

To  the  bank. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Honesty. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

When  the  truth  would  hurt  a  friend  unnecessarily. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  despise? 

I  don't  waste  time  despising  people. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

■Weill  Doggies!" 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Having  to  turn  down  the  part  in  Cocoon  which  went 
to  Don  Ameche,  who  won  an  Academy  Award  for  it. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

Stop  wasting  time. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

Being  a  professional  writer. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thing, 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 
George  C.  Scott. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

My  wife. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery? 

Friendlessness. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Personal  integrity. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Charm. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

A  sense  of  humor. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Joseph  Conrad. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

The  unsung  dead  who  gave  their  lives  to  preserve 
our  country. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Indecision. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

Using  a  stand-in. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Use  it  or  lose  it." 
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With  available  250  horsepower  urging  you  along  the  open  road  and  a  refined 
chassis  for  more  precise  road  holding  and  cornering,  the  words  "thrilling  drive" 
are  sure  to  become  mere  understatement.  Add  to  that  our  optional  Electronic 
Stability  Program  for  world-class  safety  and  a  bodyjh^s  boldly  restyled  and 
you  have  a  car  that  will,  well,  give  you  goosehii^MWw.saabusa.com 


Introducing  the  new  Saab^y5 

Starting  at  $33,995" 
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CHANEL  BOUTi-QUES  •  Please  call  800-550-0005 
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